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CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS~L 


p^  BY  WM.    P.   PHELPB, 

VrosMent  of  the  WlBConiln  Bute  Normal  School,  at  Winona. 

Air  

^  no  department  of  school  work,  perhaps,  are  the  power 

and  influence  of  the  teacher  more  directly  felt,  either 

for  good  or  evil,  than  in  the  recitation.     It  is  here 

that  he  meets  his  pupils  eye  to  eye,  face  to  face,  heart 

to  heart.     It  is  here  where  the  attraction  or  repulsion 

of  his  personal  presence  and  character  must  make  their 

most  vivid  and  abiding  ijppression  upon  those  who  are 

committed  to  his  charge.     At  the  recitation  all  the 

manifold  influences  of  the  school  may  be  said  to  commingle. 

The  imputses  and  passions  which  arise  out  of  keen  competition 

and  rivalry,  whether  generous  or  ungenerous,  are  here  brought 

into  active  play.     The  reciprocal  good  or  ill-will  between  the 

teacher  and  pupils,  or  among  the  pupils  themselves,  is  likely  to 

be  intensified  by  the  earnest  encounter  of  the  recitation  room. 

Is  the  teacher  '*  apt  to  teach?  "    Is  he  an  accurate,  ready  and 

thorough  scholar  ?    Has  he  a  large  heart,  broad  sympathies,  noble 

impulses  and  a  loving  disposition?    Or  is  he  ignorant  of  his 

duties,  ill-informed  in  his  studies,  cold-hearted  and  unfeeling,  or 

passionate  and  severe?    Behold,  here,  if  anywhere,  will  his  true 

character  be  revealed  to  observing  eyes,  and"  be  carried  home  to 

Bujsceptible  hearts.     A  full  and  ready  mind  will  always  challenge 

the  respect,  a  generous  and  kindly  heart  will  inspire  the  love  of 

pupils  for  their  teacher; 

On  the  other  hand,  ignorance,  ihcapaoity,  an  unfeeling  dispo^ 
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sition  and  a  bad  temper  can  never  fail  to  dishearten  and  disgust 
the  child,  and  produce  a  most  unfavorable  impression  upon  his 
character,  which  the  flight  of  years  will  scarcely  be  able  to  oblit- 
erate. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  itself  wiU  ever  be  largely  determined 
by  the  spirit  which  is  infused  into  its  pupils  at  the  class  encoun- 
ter. The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  do,  and  to  bear  as  well  as  for- 
bear, is  here  brought  to  the  decisive  test,  and  his  power  to  shape 
the  characters  of  his  precious  charge  will  be  made  so  manifest 
that  each  shall  see  and  feel  it  either  to  his  lasting  benefit  or  irre- 
parable injury. 

That  the  recitation  has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  intellectual  uses, 
is  a  truth  which  every  teacher  should  lay  well  to  heart.  That  it 
is  not  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  a  repetition  of  Words  without 
import,  and  memorized  from  a  text-book ;  but  tiiat  it  has  definite 
and  rational  aims,  to  be  carefully  sought  and  earnestly  pursued,  is 
a  proposition  too  evident  to  require  demonstration. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
highest  success  at  the  recitation  must  pre-suppose,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  a  knowledge  of  its  true  theory,  and  the  industry, 
tact  and  skill  to  realize  it  in  practice. 

Hence,  it  will  be  considered  under  the  four  following  general 
heads: 

I.    The  Objects  of  the  Bedtations. 

II.    The  Preparations  for  the  Secitation,  (a)  by  the  teacher, 
(5)  by  the  pupil. 

in.     The  Management  of  the  Becitation. 
IV.     The  Results  of  the  Becitation. 

In  order  clearly  to  elucidate  these  principal  points,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  examine  each  of  them  in  the  light  of  several  subordi- 
nate ones. 

The  objects  of  Education  being  two-fold,  the  evolution  of  the 
faculties  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  recitation  must  embrace  those  objects,  and  seek  earnestly  ta 
.realize  them;  for  it  \a  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which 
the  education  of  our  children  and  youth  is  promoted.  These 
objects,  then,  may  be  more  specifically  stated  to  be, 

First.  To  develop  the  power  of  close  observation,  quick  and 
accurate  perception,  and  generally  of  clear  .and  exact  thought. 


VOKDUCTINQ  MJB CITATIONS.  8 

In  early  childhood  tho  mind  ia  in  a  ibnnative  state.  It  is 
largely  occupied  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.    Its  perceptions  ar«  crude  and  indefinite. 

Wliile  ever-active,  it  yet  needs  the  guiding  and  forming  hand 
of  the  skillful  teacher.  It  must  be  taught  how  to  use  its  fiicul* 
ties.  It  is  to  be  lead  into  the  right  habits  of  activity.  It  is  to 
be  taught  how  to  think,  how  to  study,  how  to  communicate,  and 
how  to  apply  diat  which  it  acquires. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  years,  he  still  demands  the  aid  of 
skill  and  experience  in  shaping  his  modes  of  thought  and  study. 
At  first  his  training,  if  conducted  on  right  principles,  will  be 
ahnost  exclusively  oral  and  objective.  As  the  transition  is  made 
from  this  stage  to  that  in  which  text-bodi[s  are  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part,  he  still  needs  the  watchful  care  and  ingenuity  of  his 
tutor,  to  the  end  that  he  m^y  not  fidl  into  superficial  and  mechan* 
ical  habits,  and  accustom  himself  to  use  words  without  associating 
with  fhem  their  appropriate  meaning. 

Now,  in  this  work  of  developing  and  guiding,  extending 
tiirough  all  the  years  of  pupilage,  the  recitation  offers  (to  the 
teacher  his  only  golden  opportunity  to  exercise  his  high  functions 
as  a  fashioner  of  mental  habits.  It  is  true,  his  pupils  are 
expected  to  study  and  work  by  themselves,  and  that  the  efforts 
thus  put  forth  are  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  Jn  shaping  the 
ultimate  result.  But  by  whom  and  when  shall  it  be  determined 
whether  the  labors  of  the  child  are  right  or  wrong,  well  or  ill 
directed,  if  not  by  the  teacher  at  the  recitation  hour  ? 

Let  him  ever  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  this  exercise  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  and  that  his  efforts  should  always  be  so 
directed  as  to  secure  this  supreme  end. 

Second.  It  is  also  a  leading  object  of  the  recitation  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  clear  and  concise  expression. 

The  only  decisive  test  that  an  idea  or  a  subject  has  been  fully 
mastered,  is  its  dear  and  accurate  expression. 

That  which  is  known  so  vaguely  that  it  cannot  be  expressed 
in  good  language,  is  not  sufficiently  known  for  any  good  purpose. 
**  I  know  tliis  thu^g,  but  cannot  teU  it,"  is  a  common  saying; 
but  ought  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  a  confession  of  ignor- 
ance.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a  general  propo- 
flition,  that  no  subject  has  been  fully  mastered  until  it  has  been 
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brought  to  the  test  of  actual  oommunication.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  just  and  satisfiGictory  rule  for  the  teacher  to  follow  in 
his  recitations  and  all  other  school  exercises.  The  accurate 
expression  of  ideas  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  acquisi- 
tion from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  school  life.  Even  in  the 
primary  school  the  most  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  language  on  the  basis  of  acquired  ideas.  This 
is  nature's  method,  and  all  att^npts  to  impress  language  upon 
the  child  by  memorizing  appliances  or  other  outward  processes, 
must  result  only  in  partial  success,  if  they  do  not  end  in  absolute 
fiiilure.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  cultivation  of  lan- 
guage, the  expression  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  highest  lams  of  the  . 
recitation,  and  one  which  every  teacher,  whether  of  children  or 
adults,  should  zealously  pursue.  It  gives  to  every  pupil,  so  to 
speak,  an  accurate  standard  of  mental  admeasurement  It  ena* 
bles  him  to  know  thai  he  knowB, 

It  also  teaches  him  to  know  ihat  he  does  not  know.  In  the 
first  case,  it  generates  a  rational  sdf-reliance;  and  in  the  other, 
modesty  in  the  assertion  of  his  pretensions.  It  confers  the  power 
of  definiteness  and  exactitude  in  thinking,  and  distinguishes  the 
man  of  ideas  from  the  man  of  words  without  ideas. 

In  the  next  paper  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  each  of  the 
remaining  objects  at  which  a  recitation  should  aim. 


(I 
It 


What  to  Teac?h,— Kev.  Charles  Brooks,  father  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  in  America,  was  asked  by  a  teacher  this  question : 

"  What  shall  I  teach  my  pupUs  ?  " 

He  answered — "Teach  them  very  thoroughly  these  five 
things : " 

1.  To  live  religiously. 

2.  To  think  comprehensively. 
"3.  To  reckon  mathematically. 
"  4.  To  converse  fluently ;  and, 
"  5.    To  write  grammatically. 

"K  you  successfully  teach  them  these  five  things,  you  will 
nobly  have  done  your  duty  to  your  pupib,  to  their  parents,  to 
your  country  and  to  yourself." 

'<  Amen  I  **  said  the  preceptor. 


OBJJRCT  TJSA  OHIjrO. 


OBJECT  TEACHING,  AS  A  MEANS  FOR  ATTAINING 
THE  BEST  RESULTS  IN  EDUCATION. 


ABT  N.   A.  0ALKIN8, 
Superintendent  of  Primary  Schools,  Mew  Tork  Gltf^ 

SYSTEMATIC  plan  for  usuog  yarions  objects  as  a  means 
for  training  the  several  senses  of  ehildj?en  -in  habits  of 
ready  and  aoeurate  perception,  without  aiming  to  give 
instruction  upon  any  particular  subject,  may  be  called 
^bjed  leadiing  bk  an  introductory  stage.  This  is  appropriate  for 
the  first  term  of  the  child's  school  life. 

Duiing  the  next  stage,  objects  may  be  employed  as  a  means 
of  instruction  in  .given  subjects,  at  the  same  time  keeping  promi- 
nently in  view  «  proper  discipline  of  the  pupil's  mind.  The 
first  step  with  each  lesson,  in  this  second  stage,  is  a  preparation 
of  the  pupils  for  receiving  instruction  relative  to  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  In  making  this  preparation,  the  teacher  should  •com* 
menoe  with  something  that  is  already  fiuniliar  to  the  ^hild,  and 
which  is  more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  matter  of  the  lesson. 
When  the  teacher  has  ascertained  what  is  definitely  known,  and 
what  partly  known,  conoemiiig  the  subject,  she  can  readily  pro* 
eeed  from  the  weU  known  to  the  &intly  known,  and  thence  to  the 
chief  matter  of  the  lesson.  During  this  procedure  objects  may 
be  used  to  enable  the  pupils  to  employ  the  greatest  number  of 
dieir  senses  in  acquiring  ideas  of  the  subjects  under  consideration. 
Special  care  should  be  taken,  also,  to  associate  the  additional 
knowledge  acquired  during  each  succeeding  lesson  with  that 
whidi  has  been  previously  learned. 

Agaki,  that  process  of  teaching  w9iich  employs  an  object,  or  a 
given  quality  of  one,  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and  proceeds, 
first  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  definite  ideas  relative 
to  the  subject,  and  to  give  the  language  necessary  to  properly 
symbolize  those  ideas  so  soon  as  their  minds  are  prepared  to 
receive  it,  may  be  .called  object  leaching. 

Object  teaching  places  the  knowledge  of  things  before  names,  in 
the  order  of  instruction.  It  illustrates  by  examples  before  giving 
rules.  It  also  leads  to  a  classification  and  association  of  kindred 
ideas  and  fiicts. 

An  cl^eet  lesson  may  be  defined  as  a  method  of  instruction  rela- 
tive to  a  ^ven  ^bjeet^  the  object  being  the  sybjeot  o£  the  lesson. 
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Object  teaching  signifies  a  particular  system  of  vsing  objects  and 
of  treating  subjects  in  the  processes  of  instruction.  It  is  the  man- 
ner  and  purpose  of  using  objects  and  the  mode  of  treaUng  subjects 
which  chiefly  determines  whe&OT  a  given  mode  of  instruction 
may  be  called  object  teaching. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  powers 
of  acquiring  knowledge ;  that  this  power  is  early  manifested 
through  the  organs  of  sense,  by  means  o£  which  the  dements  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  are  obtained.  Even  the 
consciousness  which  we  have  of  our  own  minds  and  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  of  the  mind's  power  becomes  more  complete  and 
vivid  by  knowing  the  things  around  us.  The  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  the  mind  may  acquire,  from  all  sources,  depends, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  npcrn  the  deamess  of  the  ideas  that 
are  derived  through  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  KiiDwledge  thus 
obtained  penetrates  the  intellect  more  deeply  and  pervades  it 
more  completely  than  any  other,  fixr  it  is  the  impression  which 
nature  herself  makes  upon  the  mind  by  direct  contact.  If  the 
chief  gateways  of  knowledge — the  senses — be  but  partially  opened,, 
the  elfflnents  of  ideas  must  pass  through  them  with  difficulty,  andl 
often  become  distorted  by  the  passage ;  but  with  these  doors  and 
windows  to  the  mind  wide  open,  the  obstacles  to  learning  are 
readily  overcome,  as  clearness  of  perception  leads  to  completeness 
of  knowledge. 

The  pupiFs  habits  of  learning  are  chiefly  fcNrmed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  instruction  employed  by  the  teacher.  The  foundation  of 
good  habits  must  be  laid  in  childhood.  If  a  dbild  be  early  trained 
in  habits  of  accurate  observation  of  the  various  properties  of  what- 
ever it  sees  in  the  common  things  around  it,  it  will  have  a  perma- 
nent guarantee  for  the  successftd  acquisition  of  knowledge  during 
after  years. 

We  cannot  add  a  new  power  or  faculty  to  the  mind  by  any 
process  of  teachu^,  nor  dbaoge  the  natural  mode  o£  its  devdop- 
ment ;  but  we  can  surround  it  with  influences  adapted  to  awaken 
its  slumbering  energies,  and  thus  increase  its  power  of  aetion. 

The  manner  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  facts  acquired,  developa 
the  mind  and  gives  it  habits  that  influence  all  it  subsequent 
attainments  in  knowledge.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  what  methods  of  instruction  shall  be  employed  as 
the  means  of  education,  since  upon  these  must  depend^  to  agreaJL 
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extent,  the  habits  of  learning  that  irill  influence  all  the  future 
career  of  the  pupQ. 

The  principles  of  object  teaching  require  that  children  shall 
first  be  trained  to  use  their  several  senses  with  facility  and  observe 
with  accuracy ;  also,  that  they  shall  be  taught  to  compare  objects, 
and  dassifj  like  things  and  fiacts,  and  to  describe  intelligently 
what  they  observe  around  them.  Furthermore,  in  the  processes 
of  giving  instruction  during  the  early  stages  of  education  in  the 
various  objects  of  school  study,  the  rudiments  of  each  subject 
should  be  presented  before  books  relating  to  those  subjects  are 
placed  in  their  hands ;  and  these  elementary  steps  of  instruction 
diottld  prepare  the  way  for  and  lead  to  an  intelligeat  use  of  text- 
books 

Children  generally  make  great  progress  in  the  use  of  their 
senses — ^in  the  development  of  their  £u)ulties;  in  learning  fiicts  from 
surrounding  objects,  and  in  strengthening  their  physical  powers 
before  they  enter  school;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  teacher  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  this  progress  has  been  made,  then  so  to 
employ  the  appropriate  means  as  to  continue  the  pupil's  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  of  natuid 
which  controlled  the  process  of  learning  before  the  child  came 
under  the  influence  of  school.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
aims  suitable  exercises  should  be  provided  whereby  the  undevel- 
oped powers  of  the  puiuls — all  their  defects  of  hearing,  seeing, 
speech,  etc,  shall  be  so  fiur  removed  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  allow. 

True  object  teaching  takes  due  cognizance  of  these  character- 
istics of  childhood,  and  by  systematic  exercises  leads  the  child  to 
use  Hi  powers  for  percehfing — ^trains  it  to  know  from  observing — and 
to  aceumulaie  knowledge  by  classifying  like  objects,  facts  and  expe- 
rienoe8,and  associating  them  with  things  to  which  they  chiefly  relate. 

The  years  of  school  life  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  training 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  in  such  habite  of  observing,  think- 
ing, doing  and  leamii^,  as  will  lead  to  completely  developed 
men  and  women.  This  important  end  maybe  attained  by  suita 
Ue  attention  to  the  prominent  characteristics  of  childhood  in 
choosing  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Such  is 
the  aim  in  true  object  teaching;  and  that  pr<^er  attention  to  its 
plans  and  principles  will  lead  to  the  best  results  in  education,  can- 
not be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  give  the  matter  careful  con- 
sideration« 
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HMETIC,  AND  HOW  TEACH  IT— H. 


BT  PROF.  B.  C.  HBWBTT. 


^K  MY  article  in  the  November  Number  of  the  Journal,  I 
did  little  more  than  to  find  fault,  and  to  point  out  things 

^hich  should  not  be,  as  I  beliere.  In  this  article,  I  will 
endeavor  to  touch  the  positive  side,  beginning  at  the  foundation. 
The  little  learner  at  the  first  should  make  his  acquaintance  with 
numbers,  counters  in  hand.  Let  the  teacher  hold  before  his  lit* 
tie  class,  a  single  familiar  thing,  as  a  book.  Let  them  tell  what 
they  see;  if  any  one  should  give  the  answer,  ''one  book,"  seize 
upon  it,  and  require  him  to  give  it  again,  emphazing  the  (me.  If 
no  one  gives  this  word,  it  may  easily  be  drawn  out,  by  asking, 
''How  many?"  Show  several  other  articles  in  the  same  way, 
and  let  the  answer  be  given  similarly.  Now,  require  the  pupil  to 
show  you  one  thing,  and  tdl  you  as  before;  do  not  allow  the  same 
article  to  be  shown  twice;  continue  thus,  until  it  requires  some 
thought  to  give  a  new  one.  Now  take  the  word  "one,"  analyze 
it  phonically,  write  or  print  it  upon  the  board,  and  make  the  fig* 
ure  for  it.  All  this  may  require  much  more  than  a  single  lesson, 
but  it  should  be  followed  up  till  the  idea  of  one,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous symbols  for  it,  are  fully  mastered.  When  this  has  been  done, 
take  a  book  in  each  hand,  showing  them  separately,  and  exacting 
the  btatement  of  what  is  seen  as  before.  Now,  put  the  books 
together,  and  require  the  class  to  tell  what  they  see,  without  using 
any  new  word ;  get  this  statement  in  fuU :  "  I  see  one  book  and 
one  book."  As  before,  try  the  experiment  with  several  articles, 
and  insist  upon  a  similar  statement.  Now,  let  the  pupils  put 
together  one  and  one  of  several  kinds,  telling  you  the  result. 
When  the  idea  is  perfectly  &miliar,  let  them  say,  "  I  see  iiwo 
books,"  instead  of  what  they  said  before.  Now,  let  them  see  that 
they  say  two  instead  of  "  om  and  one.**  Let  the  question  now  be 
asked,  "What  is  two?"  Answer,  "one  and  <me."  Help  them 
to  observe  that  as  sdon  as  they  say  two,  they  need  to  say  books 
instead  of  book,  or  the  sentence  does  not  sound  pleasantly.  Ana- 
lyze, write  and  represent  the  two  as  before.  Now,  let  them  make 
a  great  many  twos,  writing  the  word  and  the  figure,  many  times. 
In  the  same  way,  teach  them  to  make  three,  and  then  to  say: 
"Three  is  two  and  one."    Next,  take  four,  and  so  on  up  to  nine. 
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When  they  come  to  nine  and  one,  and  you  have  given  them  the 
word  ten,  then  proceed  to  teach  them  to  regard  the  ten  as  a  new 
kind  of  one,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  ten  onea  or  one  ten.  You  may 
illustrate  this,  by  the  use  of  a  dime  and  ten  cents  very  welL 
Now,  as  to  the  writing  of  this  new  number ;  show  them  that  you 
will  not  make  a  new  figure,  as  you  have  done  each  time  before, 
but  that  you  will  use  one  of  the  old  figures.  It  will  not  be  hard 
for  them  to  see  that,  as  ten  is  but  a  kind  of  oue,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  it  by  the  figure,  one.  Show  how  this  is  done  by  put- 
ting the  one  into  a  new  place,  one  remove  to  the  left ;  this  will 
bring  up  the  necessity  for  a  starting  point,  (call  it  so,)  and  also 
the  necessity  for  something  to  fill  the  place  that  would  be  vacant 
between  the  figures  and  the  starting  pomt. 

I  have  suggested  these  simple  exercises,  which  may  be  varied 
and  enriched  by  the  ingenious  teacher,  as  in  my  opinion,  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  child  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of 
the  decimal  system  of  expressing  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  in  what  I  have  here  indicated,  simple  as  it  is,  lies 
the  germ  of  the  whole  arithmetic.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Arithmetic  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  science;  and  every  science  should 
have  its  first  principles  so  presented  that  they  may  be  built  upon 
to  the  topmost  stone.  When  all  these  things  are  made  sufficiently 
familiar,  the  following  truths  may  be  drawn  from  the  work,  and 
stated  in  exact  language.  I  will  put  the  statements  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  this  cate- 
chism must  come  after  the  preliminary  work,  and  as  growing  out 
of  it,  instead  of  meeting  the  pupil  at  the  very  doorway,  a9  it  so 
often  does. 

What  is  a  number?  One  or  a  collection  of  ones  of  the  same 
name.  What  is  a  figure  ?  A  character  used  to  represent  a  num<- 
ber.  What  is  two?  One  and  one.  What  is  three?  Two  and 
one,  etc.  How  is  each  new  number  regularly  made  ?  By  put- 
ting one  with  the  preceding  number  ?  What  is  the  law  of  the 
decimaj  system  of  rgiitjfip  ?j^  When  a  figure  is  moved  one  place 
to  the  left,  its  value  is  ten  times  what  it  was  before.  What  is 
necessary  when  we  give  figures  a  value  according  to  their  place? 
A  starting  point  What  is  the  u^e  of  zero  in  arithmetic  ?  To 
fill  places  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant,  between  the  starting 
point  and  some  figure. 

I  ct^I  the  spedal  attention  of  teachers  to  the  last  three  que^ 
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tions  and  answers;  they  may  be  somewhat  novel ;  but,  simple  as 
the  language  is,  they  express  the  results  of  long  study ;  and  I 
believe  they  are  more  correct,  comprehensive  and  far-reaching, 
than  the  similar  statements  to  be  found  in  any  arithmetic.  I  am 
a&  fully  aware  as  any  one  that  this  is  not  a  modest  statement; 
but,  if  it  is  untrue,  I  will  thank  any  critic  to  show  me  wherein.  I 
have  here  purposely  used  the  word  one  instead  of  unt£,  and  stort- 
ing poini  instead  of  decimal  paint.  We  can  substitute  these  tech' 
nical  words  whenever  we  are  ready;  but  much  is  gained  if 
8azon  words  which  need  no  translation,  can  be  used  at  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  technical  terms  at  the 
proper  time,  if  the  teacher  is  sure  that  they  are  fully  understood ; 
but  I  find  a  great  gain  often,  even  with  pupils  considerably 
advanced,  in  forbidding  for  a  time  any  use  of  the  most  common 
technical  words. 

The  work  I  have  here  indicated,  if  properly  presented  would 
occupy  many  weeks ;  and  it  can  be  so  managed  by  the  skillful 
teacher  that  the  interest  shall  not  flag.  Of  course,  no  wise  teacher 
will  attempt  to  teach  beginners  philosophy ;  but  every  wise  teacher 
will  teach  the  simplest  elements  philosophically ;  and,  in  such 
a  way  that  to  his  own  mind  there  will  be  a  rational  connection 
between  the  simplest  elements  and  the  highest  developments  of 

his  science. 

KoBMAL,  111.,  Not.  30,  1871. 


"  DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS,  ONCE  MORE." 


BT    PBOF.  B.   VBHTBT. 


)T  was  not  my  intention  to  add  another  article  to  those 
already  published  upon  this  subject ;  but  upon  reading  the 
November  Journal,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  some  statements  made 
therein.  The  first  point  I  would  notice  is  the  definition  of  "  rt/te," 
which  is  given  as  "  A  practical  statement  of  the  manner  of  obtaining 
a  required  result."  Is  it  meant  that  the  statement  is  practical^  or 
that  the  manner  of  obtaining  a  result  is,  or  should  be,  practical  ? 
What  is  a  practical  statement  f  1  get  no  definite  meaning  from 
the  word  practical  as  thus  used.  An  eminent  and  quite  reliable 
mathematical  author  says  that  '*  A  rule  is  a  direction  or  set  of 
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directions  for  performing  the  operations  neoeasarj  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain result.''    There  is  nothing  in  the  definition  requiring  that  a 
rule  be  founded  upon  axioms,  postulates  or  principles.     A  rule 
is  evidently  not  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  principles.     In 
short,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  principles*  but  is  simply 
the  statement  of  a  praciieal  rnethod  for  obtaining  a  correct  result. 
A  rule  should  be  deduced  from  logical  reasoning  based  upon  a 
necessary  truth  as  the  premise ;  but  the  verbal  expression  of  the 
rule  should  not  necessarily  embody  a  sin^e  step  in  the  reasoning 
of  which  the  rule  is  an  outgrowth.    In  regard  to  the  attack  made 
upon  the  '*  inversion  rule,"  I  have  no  oomments,  further  than  to 
commend  a  portion  of  it. 

I  would  now  call  attention  to  the  first  of  the  three  rules 
which  are  given  for  dividing  one  fraction  by'  another,  viz :  '^  Re- 
duce bath  dividend  and  divisor  to  simple  fracHons;  ihen  divide  ike 
ntmerators  for  the  mimeraior  of  ihs  gtioUent,  and  Ae  denominators 
for  the  denomnator  of  the  quotient.^  I  would  ask  by  what  are  the 
numerators  to  be  divided,  and  also  by  what  are  the  denominators 
to  be  divided?  From  the  example  given,  I  infer  that  the  writer 
means  that  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
numerator  of  the  divisor,  and  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  is 
to  be  divided  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor. 

This  rule  readily  applies  if  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  is 
a  multiple  of  the  numerator  of  the  divisor,  and  if  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  dividend  is  a  multiple  of  the  denominator  of  the 
divisor;  but,  as  dividends  and  divisors  are  fluently  found 
whose  terms  are  not  thus  related,  it  follows  that  the  rule  is  far 
from  being  ''  universal."  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  take  the 
example  given  under  the  first  rule  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer : 
£  -s-  J =-'  In  this  example,  the  rule  applies  by  reason  of  the  pecu- 
liar relation  sustained  between  the  respective  terms  of  the  divi- 
dend and  divisor ;  but  let  us  take  an  example  in  which  this  rela- 

tion  does  not  exist  and  apply  the  rule,  as,  ^-f^=~=l    The  re- 

suit  is  a  complex  fraction  (so  called),  the  reduction  of  which  to  a 
simple  fraction,  requires  precisely  the  same  explanation  as  that 
required  at  first,  viz :  the  division  of  one  fraction  by  another. 
The  third  rule  recommended  reads  as  follows :  "  Reduce  both  divir 
ior  and  dividend  to  9imple  fraction^^  and  muUiply  each  by  the  L,  C 
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31,  of  ihe  denominabors"  This  rule  in  certainly  inoomplete.  We 
will  tBike  an  example  and  ^*  follow  the  rule : "  --i-^  what  quotient? 

The  L.  M.  G.  of  the  denominators  is  bd.  The  first  fraction  multi* 
plied  by  bd,  equals  ad;  and  the  second  fraction  multipled  by  M, 
equals  he.  We  have  now  applied  the  rule,  and  have  two  produds 
instead  of  the  quotient  for  which  the  question  asks. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  ''a  rule  should  state  the  manner  of 
obtaining  a  required  result — that  a  rule  should  be  applicable,  and 
that  it  should  be  universal.''  The  required  result  in  division 
is  a  quotient^  and  since  the  third  rule  does  not  give  sufficient 
direction  for  obtaining  the  "  required  result,"  it  is  not  appUcaJUe ; 
and  since  the  first  rule  is  applicable  in  a  few  peculiar  and  ekosen 
instances  only,  it  is  not  univer9ai. 

My  design  in  writing  this  article  has  not  been  to  prolong  the 

discussion  upon  a  subject  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  your 

mathematical  readers  only ;  but  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  diffi* 

culties  into  which  the  inexperienced  teacher  might  be  led  by 

acoepting,  and  attempting  to  apply,  the  rules  recommended  by 

your  correspondent  in  the  November  Journal. 
TvRRi  Ha«tb,  Ind. 
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BT  PB0FE88OB  A.  O.  ALCOTV. 


IT  IS  manifestly  true,  that,  while  the  American  system  of 

education  is  a  marvel  of  wisdom  itself,  and  challenges  the 

admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  there  axe  deep  underlying 
defects  that  must  needs  be  corrected.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
however,  that  the  leading  educators  of  the  land  are  discovering 
and  rapidly  correcting  these,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are 
already  manifest  in  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  powers  of  observation,  and  consequent  thought  of  the  youth, 
of  assimilating  the  knowledge  of  books  by  a  constant  correlation 
with  the  world  around,  and  a  recognition  of  a  more  natural  order 
in  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  growing  faculties  instead 
of  the  parrot-like  recitation,  Chinese  memorizing,  and  text  book 
cramming,  6f  old  time.  While  this  is  true^  are  we  not  yet  under 
the  condemnation  of  leavinjg  almost  entirely  out  of  our  school 
course  those  studies  which  most  nearly  concern  the  business  of 
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life?  If  education  is  servioeaUe  in  furnishing  better  facilities 
for  the  protection  and  proviMon  of  one's  self  and  femily  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  society,  as  well  as  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect life,  then  should  it  not  toudi  all  sides  ?  Should  it  not  be  such 
as  would  ^'  prepare  for  direct  self-preservation,  prepare  for  indi- 
rect sdf-preservation,  prepare  for  parenthood,  prepare  for  citizen- 
ship, and  prepare  for  miscellaneous  accomplishments?''  Do  the 
branches  set  down  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  them  induce  a  realization  of  these  practical  needs 
of  young  men  and  young  women  ?  Can  we  say  truthfully  that 
the  youth,  by  our  present  system,  are  educated  to  the  full  stature 
of  manhood  and  wcnnanhood  ?  Are  not  superintendents  requir- 
ing too  much  of  the  pupil's  time  upon  studies  which  have  but 
little  practical  bearing  upon  the  business  interests  of  life?  Are 
not  special  teachers  employed  for  those  refinements  of  education, 
which  if  looked  at  in  the  light  of  utility,  could  be  dispensed  with, 
without  loss,  and  much  gain  of  time  ?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  public  school  pupils  have  not  the  disposi- 
tion, if  they  had  the  means  and  time  to  complete  a  collegiate  or 
even  a  high  sdiool  education.  Would  it  not  be  more  wise  then, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  to  make  our  education  serviceable  to  this 
condition  of  things,  rather  than  to  things  as  they  should  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  schools  ?  Would  it  not  comport  more  fully 
with  the  interests  of  all  pupils,  and  society  at  large  that  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  few  years  of  schooling  be  given  to  studies  of  lim- 
ited utility,  mathematics  for  instance,  when  the  pupil  does  not 
expect  to  be  an  astronomer,  or  an  aooountant,  and  needs  no  more 
of  this  branch  than  will  give  discipline  to  the  mind,  and  enable 
him  to  transact  ordinary  business,  or  to  geography  and  map 
drawing  when  the  pupil  does  not  expect  to  be  a  diorographer  or 
topographer,  and  requires  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  countries,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  those  which  are 
full  of  practicability  in  the  business  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the 
science  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  philosophy, 
of  chemistiy,  and  those  attainments  so  necessary  in  the  pupil's 
social  relation,  viz — spelling,  composidout  rhetoric,  reading  ?  A 
careless  attention  to  the  urgent  wants  of  the  rising  generation, 
will  prove  that  such  a  course  is  demanded  on  every  hand  with 
potential  voice.  In  thus  urging  however,  to  greater  practica- 
bility in  education,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  desire 
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tQ  see  any  of  the  etadies  now  required  in  the  school  course,  sup^ 
planted,  or  anj  of  the  refinements  of  edfvcatkm  fatnished.  Many 
of  these  are  requisite  to  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  mosC 
limited  course.  But  it  is  contended  that  they  shall  not  receive 
an  undue  amount  of  time  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies, 
equally,  if  not  more  useful.  In  certain  cases  the  emplo3anent  of 
special  teachers  is  necessary,  and  should  be  encouraged,  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  special  branches,  viz,  music,  German,  etc  For 
who  would  derogate  from  the  worth  of  either,  or  discourage  the 
study  of  them  when  there  is  leisure  for  both  ?  Certainly  nothing 
can  be  said,  with  reason,  against  the  acquisition  of  music,  that 
noblest  art,  to  which  Socrates  devoted  the  days  of  his  wisdom. 
It  softens  and  refines  the  rougher  nature  and  chastens  and  curbs 
the  fiercer  passions^  and  makes  man  the  noble  being  Ood  designed 
he  should  be.  No  objection  can  be  offered  to  the  study  of  that 
tongue  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  tibe  formation  and 
purity  of  the  English  language.  But  to  what  extent  can  either 
be  utQized  in  the  practical  afbirs  of  life?  To  what  extent  is 
there  then,  a  compensation  for  the  precious  time  spent  in  their 
acquisition,  in  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  pupils  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  or  misspend  one  minute  ?  At  least  would  it  not  be 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  young  men  and  young  women,  for 
reading  and  e^octiiion  to  share  equally  with  these  the  merit  of  sp^ 
cial  attention  ?  And  would  this  not  supply  a  lack  much  needed 
and  craved  by  both  parents  and  pupils. 

Unquestionably  Providence  has  conferred  no  powers  upon  mas 
more  distinguished  than  that  of  communicatinig  thought.  With- 
out it,  reason  would  be  solitary  and  unavailable.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  man  can  be  beneficial  to  man.  For  no  man  can 
rise  to  any  great  perfection,  unassisted  and  alone.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  which  promotes  growth.  And  now  whether 
we  consider  the  influence  of  the  reader  or  speaker,  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  hearer,  or  whether  utility  be  the  aim,  we  are  prompted  by 
tiie  highest  motives,  to  study  Aouf  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  evinced  in  the 
jbctcthat  not  only  savages  are  sensible  of  the  persuasiveness  <tf 
an  engaging  delivery  and  hence  give  much  attention  to  it,  but 
that  civilized  nations,  in  all  time,  have  bestowed  as  great  care  upon 
this  art  as  any  cultivated  among  men.  Without  the  attainment 
of  a  good  delivery  no  man  or  woman  can  do  justice  to  his  own 
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oonoeptions,  or  avail  himself  fully  of  their  treasures.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  study  merits  higher  attention  ^  account  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  When  we  are  employed,  in  the  proper  manner,  in  the 
study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself.  The  study, 
arranging  and  expressing  of  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches 
to  think,  as  well  as  speak,  accurately.  The  taste  and  manners 
of  the  present  day,  give  this  study  an  additional  importance. 
Improvements  in  every  science  is  prosecuted  with  ardor.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  all  liberal  arts.  The  public  ear  has  become 
refined,  and  will  not  bear  with  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect. 
And  every  reader  and  speaker  must  aspire  to  merit,  in  expres- 
sion, or  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised.  Its 
importance  is  seen  again,  in  the  power  given  to  discern  and  ret- 
ish  the  beauties  of  composition,  aiid  distinguish  between  real  mei^ 
its  and  faults  of  writers.  In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and 
literature  are  so  frequently  the  topics  of  discourse,  we  can  hardly 
mingle  in  polite  society,  without  bearing  some  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these ;  and  the  study  of  reading  will  furnish  material 
for  these  fashionable  topics,  and  enable  us  to  support  a  becoming 
rank  in  social  life. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  desire,  Mr.  Editor,  to  insert, 
in  your  excellent  Joubkal,  a  series  of  artides  upon  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  and  speaking  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
schooL 


The  Fibst  Book  eveb  Printed. — ^The  first  book  ever 
printed  was  the  Bible.  It  was  printed  at  Metz  between  the  year 
1440  and  1445,  by  Guttenburg,  the  inventor  of  the  art^  and 
Faust,  who  furnished  the  funds.  For  a  long  time  after  it  had 
been  finished  and  ofiered  for  sale,  no  person,  save  the  artists 
themselves,  knew  how  it  had  been  accomplished.  The  work  was 
so  astonishing  and  the  manner  of  its  production  so  mysterious  that 
the  printers  were  believed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  in  league  with  the 
evil  one.  The  Bible  was  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  contained 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages.  The  American 
Newspaper  Reporter  says  this  first  edition  has  been  justly  praised 
for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  paper,  the  exactness  of  the 
register  and  the  lustre  of  the  ink.  There  are  eighteen  copies  of 
it  now  in  ezbtende. 


I 
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LETTERr-WRITING. 


HEBE  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  are  not  called 
upon  at  some  time  in  their  lives  to  write  a  letter.  There 
are  as  few  who  attain  any  very  great  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment, simple  as  it  seems  to  be.  When  we  are  placed  face  to  face 
with  a  friend  with  whom  we  desire  to  communicate,  we  find  little 
if  any  difficulty  in  sa3ring  just  what  we  desire  to  say ;  but  to  write 
it,  **  Ay,  there's  the  rub! " 

The  style  of  a  letter  depends  upon  its  character.  A'  business 
letter  should  be  dear  and  brief,  for  thus  it  will  commend  itself 
and  the  writer  to  the  person  addressed.  It  is  said  that  Roths- 
child, the  great  banker,  once  wrote  a  letter  to  his  agent  on  the 
continent,  containing  merely  the  character  '*  7,''  meanings  *'  What 
is  going  on  in  the  business  world  to-day  ?  "  to  which  his  agent 
replied,  '*  0,"  which  being  interpreted,  means  '*  Nothing." 

Letters  of  friendship  should  be  dear,  lively  and  conversa- 
tional in  their  style.  Ask  the  friend  with  whom  you  are  corres- 
ponding which  he  prefers,  the  long,  prosy  letter,  discussing  the 
affiurs  of  church  or  of  state,  or  the  talking  letter  thattcUs  every- 
thing about  yourself  and  friends,  and  is  a  pretty  good  substitute 
for  the  local  colunm  in  the  dty  newspaper.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
sense,  I  know  what  his  answer  will  be. 

A  person's  sound  judgment,  good  choice  of  language*,  kind 
feeling,  all  betray  themselves  in  the  letter  which  he  writes.  If 
he  is  neat,  the  hand-writing  and  general  appearance  of  the  epistle 
too  surdy  tell  it ;  and  if  he  is  awkward,  careless,  and  slovenly, 
there  is  the  same  unfailing  index. 

The  parts  of  a  letter  may  be  comprised  under  six  heads : 

1.  The  date.  4,     The  body. 

2.  The  address.  6.    The  close. 

3.  The  introduction.  6.     The  superscription. 
The  date,  which  should  'consist  of  the  name  of  the  town 

where  the  letter  is  written,  the  name  of  the  state,  the  month 
and  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year,  should  be  written  on  the 
right  of  the  first  line  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  sheet. 
To  my  mind,  a  vi6lation  of  this  rule  is  an  offense  against  pro- 
priety. The  address,  which  consists  of  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  writing,  should  be  placed  at  the  left  of  the  next 
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line,  while  the  introduotion  may  be  written  on  the  line  below  the 
address.  Ghneat  variety  is  exhiited  in  the  different  wajra  of  writ- 
ing these.  We  refer  you  to  the  model  letter  for  a  fiur  specimen. 
The  address  is  often  omitted  nt  the  beginning  and  placed  at  the 
dose,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  just  below  the  signature.  In  let^ 
ters  between  very  intimate  friends  it  may  be  omitted  altogethw.. 

Always  display  your  good  sense  in  the  dioioe  of  a  suitable 
introduction.  Do  not  put  on  paper  what  you  do  not  feel  in  your 
heart  Do  not  begin  your  letter,  'My  Dearest  Friend,'  when 
you  know  that  there  are  others  still  dearer  than  your  correspond- 
ent. 

The  body  of  the  letter  should  begin  on  the  line  below  the 
^  introduction,  and  should  contain  ott  that  you  desire  to  say.  Do 
not  forget  anything,  so  that  you  are  obliged  to  use  postscripts. 
A  little  forethought  will  always  enable  you  to  dispense  with  them. 
The  dose,  which  should  be  written  in  the  line  bdow  that  on  which 
the  body  closes,  must  be  consistent  with  the  introduction.  '  My 
very  dear  Friend,'  and  'Yours  respectfully/  do  not  harmonize 
well ;  wiHi  such  an  address,  a  better  form  for  closing  would  be, 
*  Your  Mend,'  or  *  Your  dear  friend.' 

After  the  letter  is  finished,  do  not  condude  that  the  folding  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance.  If  you  are  writing  upon  paper  of 
the  same  width  as  the  envelope  you  purpose  using,  fold  the  lowev 
third  of  your  sheet  up  and  the  lower  third  down ;  if  you  have 
been  using  letter  paper,  fold  tho  lower  half  up  so  that  the  two 
edges  are  exactly  even.  Then  fold  the  right  third  to  the  left  and 
the  left  third  to  the  right. 

The  superscription  should  be  consistent  with  the  address  within. 
It  should  consist  of  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  with  his  or 
Her  proper  title  written  in  the  middle  of  the  envdope,  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  the  county,  if  the  town  is  small  or  unimpor- 
tant, and  the  name  of  the  State.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
postman,  place  the  stamp  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer. 

The  importance  of  letter-writing  can  not  be  oyerestimated. 
And  yet  many  pupils  pass  through  primary,  intermediate,  high 
school,  and  commence  a  college  course,  without  knowing  how  to 
write  a  letter.  In  view  of  this  fact,  sad  as  it  is,  would  it  not  be 
wise  for  the  teachers  who  read  this  article,  and  have  hitherto 
given  no  thought  to  the  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  ou^ht  not 
to  reoeive  more  attention  from  them  f  Very  young  ehildren  mayr 
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learn  to  write  letters.  They  can  be  tau^t  a  part  at  a  time,  and 
the  parts  are  so  few  that  the  whole  is  soon  acquired.  Whether  a 
portion  is  given,  or  an  entire  letter,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  take  the  feeble  efforts  of.  the  child,  correct  and  return 
them,  cause  them  to  be  rewritten,  correct  again,  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  work  is  exact 

The  accompanying  ''model  letter"  furnishes  a  guide  which 
can  be  safely  followed.  It  is  taken  from  Hadley's  excellent  little 
booki  entitled  ''Lessons  in  Language,"  where  minute  directions 
may  be  found,  not  only  in  respect  to  letter-writing,  but  to  the 
work  af  composition  as  welL  s.  c.  B« 


TEACHING  U.  8.  HISTORY. 


BT  ■.   H.   BTALBT. 


iOiAiN  and  truthftd  account  of  actual  methods  of  doing 
school  work  is  of  fax  more  value  than  any  amount  of 
theorizing.  We  hear  a  great  many  good  things  at 
tMchers'  institues ;  but  when  teachers  come  to  test  the  beautiful 
thecMTies  which  had  been  so  eloquently  advanced,  the  consequence 
is  a  fiulure. 

The  following  is  a  method  actually  and  successfully  employed 
in  teaching  United  States  History :  Each  member  of  the  class 
is  provided  with  a  blank  book,  quarto  size,  every  alternate  page 
of  which  is  ruled  and  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  a  hundred  spaces, 
one  for  each  year  in  a  century — hence,  called  a  "  century  book," 
and  is  published  by —well,  the  JouRNAL—has  plenty  of  adver- 
tising space  at  the  usual  rates  I  Some  pupils  make  their  own 
blank  book  out  of  ordinary  foolscap,  stitched  together,  which, 
when  properly  ruled  and  spaced  in  imitation  of  the  published 
century  book,  answers  the  purpose  very  wdl. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term's  work,  the  subject  is  divided 
into  "  periods ,  which  division  will  not  be  given  here  because 
every  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  "get  up"  his  own  division. 
This  primary  division  or  analysis  of  the  subject  of  U.  8.  History 
is  written  on  the  black-board  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  the 
blank  or  unspaced  page  of  the  cmtury  book.  Then  the  first 
period  is  drawn  out  into  topics,  arranged  in  ohronoiogrieed  as  well  as 
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fa^ioal  order,  mostly  in  the  Cfu&ine  form,  showing  the  heads  and 
Rib-heads.  This  is  also  copied  in  the  unspaced  pages  of  the  cen- 
tuy  book,  as  is  everything  else  phioed  upon  the  black-board  by 
te&cher  or  pupiL  The  pupils  are  now  requested  to  procure  and 
bring  to  the  recitation  all  the  information  they  can  concerning 
these  topies;  it  matters  not  whence  they  derive  their  information. 
Each  one  brings  just  such  text-book  in  United  States  Histoiy  as 
suits  him  best 

In  addition  to  the  text-book  each  pupil  may  happen  to  have, 
the  school  is  provided  with  a  small  reference  library,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  several  of  the  more  popular  school  histories  and 
hand-books.  This  reference  library  is  often  and  eagerly  con- 
sulted, and  some  of  the  books,  sudi  as  Haxper^s  or  fiamc^* — no 
advertising,  except,  etc — are  constantiy  in  use,  so  that  it  became 
neceflsary  to  procure  duplicate  copies  of  them. 

In  this  way  the  subject  is  pursued ;  the  '^  topics''  taken  down 
<me  day  and  discussed  the  next  At  the  dose  of  each  **  period  "* 
difflre  is  a  review,  which  consists  in  going  over  the  period  and 
noting  down  the  leading  events  in  the  spaced  page  of  the  century 
book;  each  event  is  written  down  in  its  year  hook;  chronology  is 
tb6  principal  thing  aimed  at  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  greatest  freedom  is  allowed  in  recitation.  Each  member 
of  the  dass  rises  and  tells  what  he  knows  about  some  designated 
part  of  the  lesson,  and  what  he  fiuls  to  tell  is  supplemented  by 
some  other  pupil  ever  ready  to  make  the  correction  or  addition. 

The  four  quadrtmb  of  histoiy,  vis :  Chronology,  biography, 
philosophy  of  histoiy  and  geography,  are  kept  constantiy  in  view. 
If  interest  taken  by  a  dass  is  a  measure  of  success,  this  method 
of  teaching  United  States  History  is  eminentiy  successful — at 
least  80|  in  the  sdiool  wheie  the  method  has  been  tested. 


BECEse-TDCB  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  the  school- 
room— unless  during  stormy  weather — and,  as  this  time  rightfully 
bdongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for 
aerious  oflfenses ;  and  those  who  are  not  deprived  of  it,  should  not 
be  aDowed  to  spend  it  in  study ;  no  child  should  ever  be  confined 
to  the  school-room  during  an  entire  session.  The  minimum  of 
xeeess  tune  should  be  fifteen  minutes  each  session,  and  in  primary 
sohods  there  diould  be  more  than  one  recess  in  each  session. 
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TEACHING  COMPOSITION-WRinNa 


N  artide  on  the  ^'  Art  of  CompoBition,"  in  a  recent  num- 
ber  of  your  reliable  journal,  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
in  the  early  experience,  or  inexperience  rather,  of  m^ 

teaching  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  ''Good  Old  North 

State." 

I  was  engaged  by  the  year,  and  I  aimed,  therefore,  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  by  banning  low  down  and  building  surely. 

In  each  branch  of  instruction  I  commenced,  as  I  supposed, 
with  the  rudiments. 

When  the  school  had  become  ''regulated,"  'twas  at  the  doee 
of  the  first  or  second  week,  I  informed  all  who  could  write  that 
on  Friday  of  the  ensuing  wedc,  they  might  "band  me  in"  a 
'.'  composition." 

As  the  pupils  seemed  dutifiil  and  williii^,  I  was  confident  of 
a  fair  literary  show.  But  my  disappointment  can  be  imagined 
wben  the  Friday  brought  me  not  a  dip  even.  I  inquired  as  to  the 
fiilure.     "  No7\  posmumts/*  we  can't 

There  were  some  bright  lads  before  me,  and  I  half  doubted 
their  word.  I  preserved,  however,  a  discreet  silenoe  and  poii« 
dered.    I  had  directed  the  exercise,  and  must  not  yield. 

On  the  week  succeeding,  declamation  was,  also,  a  total  finl* 
ore.    Still,  my  scholars  were  orderly,  obedient  and  studious. 

Sad  I  begun  at  the  rudiments  of  these  very  fine  arts? 

I  concluded  I  would  "  bide  my  time,"  and  outflank  the  boya. 

In  apology  for  them,  I  remembered  when  first  I  was  ordered 
to  "  hand  in  a  composition."  I  asked  my  nearest  fellow  what 
that  was?  He  said  I  must  take  a  "  subject,"  and  write  upon  it. 
How?  Well — 6.  g, — give  a  description  of  this  town.  So,  with 
the  aid  of  his  maturer  years,  I  wrought  out  the  brief  geography. 
Bjit  for  all  that,  composition  was  still  Greek  to  my  "  young  idea." 
Ajid  thus  I  forgave  my  boys. 

.  Two  or  three  months  elapsed,  that  dreaded  word  not  being 
oi^joe  named.  One  day  I  told  the  scholars  that  we  would  vary 
U^  exercise  in  vpeXling.  They  might  take  slate  and  pencil,  and 
after  selecting  one  word  in  the  lesson*  vmite  <me  tkou^  suggested 
by  tho  word.  After  I  examined  and  corrected  the  slates,  each 
one  read  aloud  bis  "  thought,"    Tfaey  were  all  pleased.    This  for 
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one  week.  The  second  week  I  directed  two  or  more  thoughts  to 
be  written.  The  third  week  I  varied  the  half  hour  for  penman- 
ship, with  the  same  exercise — using  the  oopy-books ;  and  so  on 
for  two  months.  Then  I  gave  out  sheets  of  paper  for  Aow^d- 
writing. 

After  another  month,  I  remarked,  that,  instead  of  hearing 
the  thoughts  read  at  their  seats>  they  might  commit  them  to 
memory^aad  recite  ihem  from  the  plait^rm. 

Twos  fully  a  year  before  we  talked  of  composition.  But  I 
had  my  way,  though  long  in  reaching  it ;  and  I  remained  witJi 
these  youth  for  four  years. 

I  need  not  add  that  I  was  delighted  with  Iheir  improvement; 
and  not  rarely  were  thdr  friends  interested  and  edified  listeners 
to  their  exercises  in  coinposition  and  declamation^  w.  c. 


^'I  BEUEVB  in  colleges  and  academies,  and  select  and  high 
schools :  but  I  would  rather  see  all  of  them  perish  than  to  see  the 
common  school  perish.    I  wonld  fain  have  the  common  school 
made  so  strong  and  so  good,  so  large  and  so  luminous,  so  full  of 
the  marrow  of  good  things,  that  they  who  dwell  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  it,  no  matter  how  rich  they  may  be,  can  not  afford  to 
flend  their  children  anywhere  else.     Make  that  which  you  do  for 
common  people  better  than  that  which  can  be  done  by  select 
classes  in  the  community  for  themselves.    They  are  doing  this  in 
MasBaehusetts,  and  especially  in  Boston.     Make  ftuch  provision 
fer  the  education  of  the  commonest  x)eople,  that  the  richest  uncom- 
mon people  will  come  suppliantly  and  ask  for  their  children  the 
privily  of  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the  common  school. 
Do  not  destroy  the  common  school.  And  keep  it  etmrnon.  Bring 
everybody  to  it^  and  let  them  there  learn  each  other^s  brotherhood, 
And  thus,  society,  beginning  and  passing  through  the  common 
ediool,  win  form  sympathetic  associations  which  will  go  on  unfold- 
iog  themselves  afterward,  and  which  will  no  more  be  forgotten 
by  men  than  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  tree  forget  the 
roots  from  which  all  their  magnifieence  draws  sustenance." — JEL 
W.Bteohir. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


TSACHBRS'  00MPEN8ATI0K  DURING  BKSSIOIT  OF  IKSTITUTS. 

WSfTTZLU^  jMBIAMAf  VOT.  18,  1871. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  Board  of  Trastees  for  this  incorporated  town  detlrv 
jonr  opinion  in  regard  to  the  compenaatioB  of  teachen  dnring  tlie  week  of 
Teachers'  Institote.  In  this,  Laporte  eonnty,  ow  schools  were  closed  last 
week  during  session  of  Institute  at  citj  of  Laporte.  Shall  the  Board  of 
Trustees  count  the  week  as  a  school  week,  or  must  the  teachers  lose  the 
time  and  teaeh  the  full  sixty  days  beside.  B.  B.  Frum ah, 

BEPLT. 

Dbpabtkur  Pmuo  Iimauonoiiy  Dm.  S,  1871* 
B.  B.  FnsMAN,  Sfintary  Bomrd  Mboot  Tnutnm  : 

DnAR  Sir: — Tour  faror  of  the  23d  nit.  came  duly  to  hand.  After  care- 
fhlly  considering  your  question  I  hare  thought  best  to  submit  it  to  Got- 
emor  Baker  and  Attorney  General  Hanna,  whose  written  opinions  are  ag 
follows : 

8TATB  or  IroxAiA,  "ExMcvnjM  Pbfabtmbir,  \ 

iMDIAMAMLIt,  Dm:  S,  1871.      j 

HoM.  M.B.  Honun  fliiijiiiifciiiliwl  FMic  tmakmaHom : 


Dbar  Sib  : — I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com* 
munication  of  yesterday  saying  that  you  desire  my  written  opinion  on  th* 
following  question,  ris: 

Is  a  teacher,  during  the  term  of  employment,  entitled  to  pay  for  time 
lost  in  attending  an  Institute,  the  school  for  which  he  was  employed  having 
been  dismiised  by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  as  required  by  law?  Yon 
refer  me  in  connection  with  this  question  to  the  160th  and  161st  seetiona  of 
the  School  I#aw  of  March  6,  1866. 

The  first  of  these  sections  prorides  that^  **  when  an  Institute  is  in  sea- 
sion,  the  common  schooU  of  the  county,  in  which  said  Institute  shall  be 
held,  shall  be  closed  during  the  session  of  said  Institnte : "  the  other  section 
requires  every  County  Examiner  to  cause  a  teachers'  Institute  to  be  held  at 
least  once  in  each  year  in  bis  county. 

In  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  in  the  teachers'  contract  that  his  pay 
shall  cease  or  be  suspended  during  the  session  of  the  Institute,  the  pay  will, 
in  my  opinion,  continue  to  accrue  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  Juat 
as  it  would  haTe  done  if  no  Institute  had  been  held.  It  is  competent)  ho  v- 
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erer,  for  tke  parties,  in  ftntipidpation  of  the  holding  of  a  teachers'  Insti- 
tute, to  make  it  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the  teacher  shall  make  np  the 
loss  bj  teaching,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  a  number  of  days  eqnal  to  the 
suspension  of  the  school  bj  reason  of  the  holding  of  the  Institute.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  School  Law,  published  b j  your 
predecessor,  there  is  a  note  on  page  64,  in  which  a  contrary  opinion  ia 
giren.  No  authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  note,  and,  i^  my  judgmant. 
It  Is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  on  the  feubject. 

Bespctlhlly  yours,  Oonun  Bakib. 

8iAm  or  laszAHA,  ArroaaiT  OiviaAL*s  Ornos, ) 
DMemberSd,  1S71.  / 

Under  the  act  of  March  6th,  1866,  Teachers*  Institutes  seem  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Common  School  system.  The  County  Examiner  is  required  "  to  file 
an  official  statemeut,  showing  there  has  been  held,  for  five  days,  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,"  etc.;  and  after  filing  of  such  statement,  the  Auditor  is 
required  "to  draw  warrant,''  etc.  This  is  directory  and  arbitrary,  and 
Indades  all  parties  affected  by  it.  If  teachers  attend,  (and  the  act  contem- 
plates they  shall,  since  in  section  160  it  prorides  that  the  common  schools 
of  "the  county  in  which  the  Institute  shall  be  held,  shall  be  closed  during 
the  session  of  said  Institute,")  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  severe  hardship 
that  they  should  be  constrained  to  throw  away  five  days  of  valnable  time, 
for  the  public  good,  without  compensation.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
their  pay  during  the  term  of  employment  under  such  circumstances. 

Batlms  W.  Hanna, 

It  will  be  seen  fcom  the  abore,  that  both  the  QoTcmor  and  Attorney 
Ckneral  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  is  enti  led  to  pay  for  the  time 
time  qpent  in  attending  an  Institute,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
contract  to  the  contrary. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


During  the  months  of  September,  October  and  KoTember,  I  made  ofl- 
dal  Tisits  to  the  following  counties,  Tim:  Newton,  Jasper,  Miami,  Porter 
Shelby,  Morgan,  Marshall  and  Howard.  In  all  I  found  much  to  admire, 
and  some  things  to  deplore.  The  Trustees  are  generally  very  safe,  prac- 
tical, intelligent  men.  All  are  friends  of  the  cause  of  free  schools,  and 
willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  them  efficient.  There  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that  the  school  terms,  especially  in  the  towns  and  thickly 
populated  rural  districts,  should  be  lengthened  to  nine  months.  This  they 
wHl  do,  I  hope,  next  year,  by  the  aid  of  the  local  levy  provided  for  in  act 
of  March  9,  1867,  page  66,  School  Law.  It  is  due  the  intelligent  Trustees 
of  Howard  county,  to  say  that  each  of  them  made  a  lery  last  March  to  the 
«xl  mi  of  the  law.  .  May  I  not  ask  of  the  Trustees  of  the  corporations  of 
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other  conntiM  to  go  and  do  likewke  nasi  March  7  Fear  not.  The  people 
will  nstain  jon.  Thej  alnuiet  love  to  be  taxed  when  every  eent  of  it  goei 
directlj  to  the  education  of  tiieir  own  children. 

By  this  time  I  have  had  a  faXt  opportunity  to  test  the  workings  and 
results  of  the  new  method  of  examination — by  questions  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  plan  works  admirably,  especially  where 
there  is  an  experienced,  intelligent  and  independent  Examiner  to  conduct 
examination.  The  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  unexpectedly  raised. 
Many  that  were  confidenUy  expecting  license,  hare,  surprisingly  to  them- 
selres,  failed.  The  State  took  a  new  step  while  they  were  asleep.  The 
consequence  Is  that  in  some  counties,  under  the  new  regimen^  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  teachers.  Former  teachers  complain,  their  firiends  sympathise, 
and  both  blame  the  Examiner,  while  he  is  only  carrying  out  instmctions. 
The  final  results  of  this  storm  will  be  healthy.  Progress  can  not  be  made 
without  a  littie  excitement.  There  are  two  Examiners  in  the  above  coun- 
ties, whose  efficiency  in  their  department  demands  especial  notice.  I  refer 
Rawson  Yaile  of  Howard  county,  and  S.  P.  Thompson  of  Jasper  county. 
Mr.  Yaile,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  opposition,  liolds  up  the  standard 
of  qualification  in  his  county.  The  Trustees,  to  a  man,  approve  of  his 
course,  and  tell  him  not  to  lower  it.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  only  assorted 
the  teachers  of  his  county,  so  as  to  secure  good  ones  for  his  schools^  but  he 
has  brought  his  county  into  a  fine  state  of  organizatioo. 


EDITORIAL. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  SMALL  PUPILS  PROFITABLY  EMPLOYED. 


The  success  of  any  teacher  depends  upon  his  ability  to  keep  his  pupils 
busy.    Show  me  an  industrious  school,  and  I  will  show  you  an  orderly 
school.    The  idle  pupils  make  the  trouble 

/^It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  assign  lessons,  hear  recitations,  and 
contrive  to  keep  busy  the  older  papils  of  a  school  that  hare  learned  how 
to  study ;  but  to  keep  "  the  little  ones "  profitably  employed  is  a  task  so 
difficult  that  but  few,  comparatively,  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it. 
It  is  AfELCt,  sad  to  think  of,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  are 
allowed,  yes,  eompelledy  to  spend  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  in  the  school-room,  in  absolute  idleness,  excepting 
only  the  very  small  portion  of  time  given  to  recitations.  This  time  is 
worse  than  wasted.  Habits  of  indolence  and  a  distaste  fbr  books  and 
school,  are  acquired,  which  are  a  permanent  detriment  to  any  child. 

Teachers  are  responsible  lor  all  this  waste  of  time,  and  yet  many  of 
tten  do  not  know  how  to  remedy  this  matter.  It  is  our  object  at  this 
time  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  haw  these  pupils  may  mako  some 
profitable  oae  of  their  time  while  not  reciting.  I  onoe  heard  a  teacher 
tell  a  chUd  that  did  not  know  a  letter,  to  "ttody "  the  alphabet  for  hii 
lesson  I  Only  think  of  it;  a  child  that  did  not  know  a  letter,  was  to  fftf^pr  / 
Study  what?  Study  how?  Ncmemti  A  child  never  $iitdi$9  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  term.  It  will  work  to  do  what  may  be  assigned  it^ 
but  it  can  not  ttudjf. 

This  being  tnu,  it  follows  that  a  child  needs  a  slate-^it  is  es§mtkU,  A 
papU  never,  though  he  should  graduate  at  the  uniyersity,  needs  a  slate  and 
pencil  so  mnch  as  on  the  first  day  of  school.  A  part  of  the  firti  leuim 
should  be  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  form  one  or  more  letters ;  and  when  he 
goes  to  his  seat,  it shoald  be  his  ''  work ''  to  reproduce  "the  lesson." 

The  child  must,  at  once,  be  taught  to  write;  for  through  writing  will 
ha  do  most  of  his  school  work  fbr  years  to  come.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
teacher  so  soon  teach  children  their  letters.  In  no  other  way  can  he  to 
ifhlly  teaeh  them  to  spell  correctly.  In  no  otrher  way  can  he  iO 
teach  them  lo  write,  or  to  form  sentences,  or  to  use  capitals.  And 
Um(  hut  not  least,  in  bo  other  way  can  he  teach  them  habits  of  industr  jr 
and  persererance. 

The  best  leaehen  I  know  nerer  say  to  children,  «<ii4f*    They  say  wHlf 
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this  letter,  or  these  letters,  so  many  times.  Thej  do  not  saj,  ^^•tudy  this  spell- 
iBfft"  but  wriU  each  of  these  words  a  certain  number  of  times.  Thej  do 
not  saj  ^tuSjf  this  reading  lesson,  bat  wriU  tiiis  paragraph,  or  wHU  all  the 
words  in  the  lesson  containing  more  than  a  certain  number  of  letters, 
and  put  them  into  neat  columns,  and  be  able  to  tMmt  what  the  lesson  is 
about. 

They  do  not  say  9iuSjf  this  lesson  in  numbers  or  arithmetic,  but  eopjf 
these  examples  on  your  slates,  and  find  the  answers  to  them.  They  do  not 
say  $tudy  this  geography  lesson,  but  find  these  places  on  the  map,  and  be 
able  to  point  toward  them. 

Thus,  you  see,  that  children  are  giren  something  to  do^  the  doing  of 
which  will  keep  them  profitably  employed  while  at  their  seats,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  following  recitation. 

Teachers  are  only  beginning  to  learn  that  this  writiiig  is  the  best  pre- 
paration, and  in  fact  the  only  preparation,  of  a  lesson  that  yery  young 
children  can  make.    '<  A  word  to  the  wi»$  is  suficient." 


TIHB  WASTED  IN  GOUNTBT  SCHOOLS. 


I  have  lately  Tisited  some  ungraded  schools,  and  found  in  them  many 
children  that  were  wasting  much  of  their  time.  Some  were  giring  all  their 
time  to  reading  and  spelling,  others  studied  only  arithmetic,  and  still  others 
studied  but  a  part  of  the  branches  pursued  by  most  of  the  same  class.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  these  persons  can  not  adyance  more  rapidly  in  the  few 
selected  branches  than  the  other  members  of  the  class  that  spend  half  their 
time  on  other  studies,  it  follows  that  much  of  their  time  is  wasted. 

A  large  boy  is  a  Tery  poor  reader,  and,  therefore,  does  not  like  to  read ; 
so  he  is  allowed  to  omit  reading — the  rery  thing  he  ought  not  to  omit. 
Another  "  can  not  see  any  sense  "  in  grammar,  so  he  is  allowed  to  omit  that. 
A  large  girl  has  "no  talent"  for  arithmetic,  and  " neyer  expects  to  use  it 
anyhow ; "  so  she  is  allowed  to  spend  her  time  on  geography  and  reading 
and  spelling,  etc.,  etc.  I  do  not  wbh  to  blame  the  teacher  for  all  this,  for 
in  many  instances  the  parents  are  the  ones  to  blame.  I  have  known  many 
oases  in  which  pcurents  liaye  compelled  their  children  to«pend  their  time 
in  school  with  only  half  enough  to  do,  because  they  were  too  stingy  to  buy 
them  necessary  boolu.  But  the  earnest  teacher  can,  in  most  cases,  by  his 
personal  influence  with  the  children  and  their  parents,  secnre  the  purchase 
of  any  books  that  may  be  really  needed. 

As  a  rule,  eyery  pupil  should  haye  at  least  two  studies  besides  reading 
and  spelling.  The  result  of  the  abore  course  is  that  many  pupils  com- 
plete the  arithmetie,  but  do  not  study  grammar  at  all.  Others  nerer  study 
geography.  I  haye  often  examined  such  pupils  for  admission  to  graded 
sdhools,  and  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  satisfy  either  them  or  myself  in 
their  grading. 

This  matter  can  nerer  be  flilly  remedied  until  we  hare  Oounty  Super- 
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IntondentB;  but  t6Mhen  ean  nam  do  a  grest  iul  towards  cUutiiyiiig  and 
grading,  if  thtj  will  but  let  themselvM  eamastl j  aboat  it  Lot  them  at 
Uait  see  to  it  that  their  pupils  all  hare  enongh  work  to  do. 

The  aboTe  remarks  are  suggested  bj  the  schools  Tisited;  bnt^  nadoubt- 
edlj,  they  apply  equally  well  to  most  of  onr  ungraded  schools. 


OUR  OONTRIBUTIONS. 


We  doubt  Tery  much  whether  another  educational  paper  in  the  latt4 
can  show  as  good  a  list  of  contributed  articles  as  we  present  in  the  body 
of  the  JouRHAL  this  month.  They  are  certainly  praetieal  and  of  sufficient 
Ttriety  to  suit  the  tastes  and  needs  of  teachers  of  erery  grade.  Bverybody 
is  interested  in  "Conducting  recitations,''  and  only  a  few  ean  do  it  well. 
Bverybody  is  interested  in  Object  Teaching,  for  trw  object  teaching  should 
be  carried  through  all  grades.  Everybody  ought  to  know  how  to  teach 
rithmetic  Brery  primary  teacher  in  the  Stkte  ought  not  only  to  read, 
but  <ted^,  Prof.  HeweU's  article. 

"  The  Dirision  of  JPraetions  "  comes  in  again ;  but  the  great  number  of 
srtieles  we  get  proves  the  general  interest  manifested. 

"Reading''  Is  a  subject  of  universal  interest,  and  yet  usually  rery 
poorly  taught.    Tlie  article  is  the  first  of  a  series.    Read  it. 

"  Teaching  History  Is  a  practical  article  that  all  who  teach  history 
ought  to  read. 

Letter-writing  should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  the  country,  from 
the  Second  Reader  grade  in  the  common  school  to  the  senior  class  in  the 
mdversity. 

The  article  on  Oomposition-writing  has  several  good  suggestions  in  it. 


THB  JOURNAL  FOR  1871. 


We  have  arranged  with  Professors  Phelps,  Hewett  and  Alcott  to  eadi 
Iplve  us  several  more  articles  on  the  subjects  treated  in  this  number.  We 
have  on  hand  articles  from  Profli.  W.  D.  Henkle  and  Watkins,  of  Ohio ; 
one  from  Prof.  Safford  of  Chicago,  and  one  from  Miss  Lathrop,  Principal 
of  the  Cincinnati  Training  SchooL  Miss  Lathrop  will,  perhaps,  ftirnish 
several  articles.  The  article  in  hand  is  on  "The  Child's  First  Day  in 
Schoot" 

These  to  begin  with,  together  with  the  promise  of  practical  articles  on 
practical  subjects  by  several  of  our  leading  home  Teachers,  enables  us  to 
sssure  our  readers  that  Volume  XYII  of  the  Ihdiana  Soiiool  Journal  will 
be  the  best  ever  published.  We  sliall  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  Just  wliat 
Teachers  need. 

With  these  assurances  we  hope  that  tha  friends  of  tha  Jovbial  will 
leaew  their  eflbrta  to  extend  its  ciroulation. 
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PcBBONB  not  receirinf^  their  Joukkalb  hj  th«  tenth  of  the  month, 
should  write  for  them  at  onoe.  We  are  anxious  that  each  sabscriher 
should  receire  erwy  number,  and  are  glad  to  remaU  missing  ones.  With 
all  our  eare  in  mailing,  we  are  sorry  to  know  tliat  oooasionally  a  number 
misses. 

AvT  person  wishing  us  to  change  the  addresses  of  his  Journal,  will 
please  state  post-office  and  county  fiom  which  it  is  to  be  changed,  as  well 
as  those  to  which  it  is  to  go.  If  penons  omit  to  giro  us  their  present 
address,  and  we  do  not  happen  to  remember  it,  in  order  to  make  the  change, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  through  our  entire  list  of  two  thousand  names. 
This  we  hare  not  time  to  do.  We  are  always  glad  to  make  changes  when 
desired,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  put  to  unneciitary  trouble. 

In  our  November  number,  under  the  head  of  "  Personal,''  we  said  that 
Dr  Newland,  of  New  Albany,  acted  as  both  Trustee  and  Superintendent* 
This  furnishes  a  pretext  for  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Albany  Ledger  to 
derote  an  entire  column  of  that  paper  to  assert  that  the  New  Albany  schools 
are  in  an  excellent  condition,  that  "  Dr.  Newlaad  is  not  and  never  has  been, 
Superintendent^"  aiMl  that  Superintendents  are  useless  ornaments  thai  cities 
of  the  size  of  New  Albany  can  not  afford  to  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  in  this  article,  we  re-assert  that  Dr. 
Newland  ie  Superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools.  We  have  it  from 
various  sources  which  we  consider  entirely  reliable.  The*  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to  says,  speaking  of  Dr.  Newland,  "  Living  retired  firom^ 
business,  he  is  enabled  to  give  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  the  schools, 
and  receives  for  his  services  the  nominal  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars.'' 

The  argument  seems  to  be  that  because  he  does  not  receive  pay  for  liit 
time,  he  is,  therefore,  not  Superintendent. 

The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Newland  spends  most  of  his  time  in  doing  for 
the  schools  of  New  Albany  just  what  Superintendents  do  for  the  schools  of 
other  cities,  and  the  flsMst  that  he  is  not  eaUed  Superintendent,  does  not 
change  the  actual  condilSon  of  the  ^ing. 

Let  Dr.  Newland  resign,  and  let  the  New  Albany  School  Board  be 
composed  of  men  that  give  no  more  attention  to  the  schools  than  School 
Boards  generally  do,  and  the  good  people  of  New  Albany  would  soon  find 
that  their  schools  need  eupervieion. 

The  reason  why  city  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  country  schools 
is,  that  the  former  have  Superintendents  and  the  latter  have  none.  Indiana, 
to-day,  needs  nothing  else,  educationally,  so  much  as  county  supervision  of 
her  schools. 


MISCELLANY. 


LaFatstts  Schools.— Some  time  ago  wo  spe&t  a  .few  honra  in  tbo 
LaFajette  Schools,  and  made  the  following  notes :  High  School  building 
new  and  well  arranged.  High  School  room  too  small — already  full.  The 
best  geological  cabinet,  and  the  most  eztensire  set  of  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  in  the  State,  outside  of  the  Colleges. 

School  in  good  order.  Recitation  in  Political  Bconomj  not  well  pre- 
pared.   The  Principal,  J.  W.  Strasburg,  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  work. 

Miss  Bldridge,  Primary.  Class  of  twenty,  learning  words.  Fifty  words 
on  the  board— chUdren  naming  them— -hare  been  learning  words  for  four 
weekSy  but  hare  not  formed  any  sentences.  Wo  wonld  suggest  the  propriety 
of  forming  the  words  into  seatenoes  as  fast  as  leanied.  Wonld  create  more 
interest. 

Miea  Gordon,  Primary  Arithmetic.  Heard  class  reciting  Addition 
Table  some  time  before  reacliing  school  house.  When  pupils  recite  in  con- 
cert, they  should  be  required  to  speak  in  an  ordinary,  natural  tone  of  voice-' 
never  allowed  ito  sing  and  recite  at  the  same  time.  Order  good*  Indi* 
Tidual  recitations  good. 

.  Miss  A.  B.  Stratton,  Principal  of  central  building.  Recitation  in  Inter- 
mediate Geography  best  ever  heard.  Instead  of  questions  and  answers  as 
arranged  in  the  book,  pupils  recited  fh>m  the  mi^  witlunU  guetUatUf  but 
including  the  questions  in  their  answers.    Order  first-class. 

School  Divficvltt  at  Wbst  NnwroN,  Mabiom  Gountt. — Mr.  E.  Still- 
well,  who  has  charge  of  one  of  the  West  Newton  schools,  had  occasion,  a 
short  time  since,  to  punish  a  boy  that  had  g&Ten  him  repeated  trouble. 
During  the  performance  the  sister  of  the  boy  ran  home  and  told  the  mother, 
who  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the  school- room.  She  WBM/wiotu  : 
talked  loud,  made  severe  threats,  and  used  language  which  is  generally 
considered  '*  unlady-like."  After  being  repeatedly  ordered  out  of  the  room 
by  the  teacher,  she  finally  went,  but  renewed  her  assault  at  recess,  which 
soon  followed.  She  dared  the  teacher  out  into  the  street  to  fight,  and 
another  of  her  <* young  hopefuls"  threw  a  stone  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  hit  a  little  girl  on  the  head,  hurting  her  badly.  The  teacher 
having  enough  of  the  perAvmaneOf  complained  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  had  the  woman  arrested.  She  was  fined  "five  dollars  and  costs^"  and. 
upon  her  leflisal  to  pay  the  same,  she  was  sent  to  Indianapolis  to  jail.  The 
Jn^ee  afterward  d&KOvered  that  the  law  did  not  warrant  him  in  sending 
a  woman  to  Jail  for  non-payment  of  a  fine,  so  had  her  rdeased  on  the  follow-. 
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Ing  daj.  The  woman  hM  now  saed  the  teacher,  the  Justice,  the  constable 
and  his  assistant,  and  the  Sheriff^  forjhe  thou9Mmd  doUan  damages,  fbr  &lie 
Imprisonment.  Able  attorneys  hare  been  employed,  and  the  case  is  still 
pending.  We  suggest  that  this  woman  shonld  hare,  as  one  of  her  counsel, 
lawyer  Hamilton,  who  lately  assaalted  the  Saperintendent  of  the  Lebanon 
•ohools.    They  belong  to  the  same  kith. 

We  further  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  fbr  teachers  to  take  warning 
from  these  two  cases,  and,  when  they  hare  occasion  to  puuish  bad  boys,  t» 
take  the  precaution  of  fastening  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that  their  little 
sisters  shall  not  run  home  and  tell  their  parents. 

Wa  hare  good  reports  of  the  Hagerstown  schools.  T.  0.  Smith  and  his 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  are,  in  a  quiet  way,  doing  some  good  work,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  school-room. 

With  an  arerage  attendance  of  fiye  hundred  and  four,  there  were  only 
eight  cases  of  .tardiness  in  the  Wabash  sehools  last  month.  J.  J.  Mills  Is 
the  Superintendent. 

Tbb  number  of  letters  carried  and  delirered  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  Jane  last,  exceeded  six  hundred  and  fbrty  millions,  and  it  la 
estimated  that  the  newspaper  and  miscellaneous  mails  disposed  o(  were  tea 
times  greater  in  both  weight  and  bulk,  than  the  letter  mails. 

Tna  schools  of  Decatur  County  will  aTcrage  six  months  in  length  the 
present  year,  and  in  erery  township  and  incorporated  town  sufBdent  tax 
has  been  leyied  to  keep  the  school  running  at  least  seyen  months  next  year, 
This  is  as  It  should  be. 

A  Naw  school  house,  nicely  finished  and  well  famished,  and  only  oceu- 
pied  since  September  last,  was  burned  a  short  time  since,  at  Bedford,  Law- 
rence County.  No  insurance.  The  children  lost  most  of  their  school  books* 
The  schools  are  now  held  In  a  temporary  building.  J.  H.  Madden,  is  the 
Superintendent. 

Tbs  old  students  of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Princeton  Graded 
Schools,  held  a  reunion  on  Thanksgiving  day.  It  was  highly  interesting,  as 
such  reunions  always  are.  It  would  be  well  could  there  be  more  of  them. 
D.  Eckley  Hunter  is  always  contriring  good  times. 

In  Miami  county  erery  teacher  can  determine  how  much  he  is  worth 
per  day,  by  simply  multiplying  the  grade  of  his  license  by  2.25.  For  exam- 
ple :  If  the  grade  of  his  license  is  scTenty-six  per  cent.,  his  wages  will  bo 
seventy-six  multiplied  by  2.25,  which  is  one  dollar  and  seventy-one  cents 
per  day.  If  the  examination  has  been  fkir,  and  the  grading  correctly  done, 
there  certainly  can  be  no  more  equitable  way  of  paying  teachers  than  this. 

Persons  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  teaching,  should  surely 
jeodve  a  higher  salary  than  those  who  have  no  ambition  to  excel,  and  who 
engage  for  a  f^w  months  in  "  keeping  school "  simply  to  put  a  fbw  dollara 
In  their  purse.  But  when  teachers  are  paid  according  to  their  grade,  their 
ability  to  govern  a  school  and  to  Impart  Instruction,  as  well  their  icbolai^ 
gUp,  should  be  considered. 
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Ths  Parke  Conntj  Teachen'  Inatitnto  will  be  held  at  Bockrille,  begin- 
ning January  2,  1872.    A.  P.  White,  Examiner. 

Tnn  Tene  Haute  lehooto  are  ftiller  than  ever  beftyre.  Fiftj-fonr  teaehen 
are  emploTed. 

Tm  Pnblic  Sehoola  of  KaaBas  were  kept  open  flre  months  last  year— 
a  little  ahead  of  Indiana. 

Ten  KanBae  State  Uniyersitji  coeting  one  hundred  thonaand  dollars,  it 
expected  to  be  readj  for  occupation  January  1,  1872. 

Ten  Episcopalians  are  building  a  Female  College  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  at 
•  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Tbbt  are  just  about  completing  a*  new  school  house  at  Salem,  Dayiess 
County,  and  they  wish  a  first-class  man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

At  Hunter's  Point^L|^^^^j|l^rty  Catholic  children  haye  been 

expelled  f^om  ^^^J|#^S^P^^S^^Ih^^^^^  ^^  ^®  Gommissionen^ 
because  they  obUR^^^ne  rea<un^OT  ^e  Bl|le. 

Tnn  editovof  the  "  Seymour  iSba"  has  beenw<  reviewing  "  some  of  the 
^estions  prefared  for  Examiners  by  the  State  hoard.  He  finds  especial 
fiuilt  with  the^o^phy  questions.  J.  C.  UAtyeper,  through  the  ''  Demo* 
pnt'^  has  in n d i\ 1 1 iipri p jj jT) h X^Jjl^WSj^^^fl^"*^  interesting  to  the  Board, 

A  TBACHna  of  llMAttiAntVr'^i^od  Hagle,  is  said  to  hare  lost,  a 
short  time  since,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  in  a  gambling  and  drink* 
iug  saloon  in  Anderson. 

A  young  man  who  drinks  and  gambles,  yes,  who  drinks  or  gambles,  is 
morally  unfit  to  teach  school. 

Fbahkliu  can  boast  the  best  school  building  in  the  State,  and  all  its 
fiimiahings  are  in  keeping  with  the  house  itself.  The  rooms  are  decorated 
in  the  beat  of  style.  In  one  of  them  is  a  picture  worth  one  thousand  dol* 
lara.  The  frame  alone  cost  one  hundred  dollars.  The  painting  waS  pre- 
sented by  Harry  Hillard,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

The  schools  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  are  the  buildings.  We  congrat- 
idate  the  people  of  Franklin. 

Tu  Commissioners  of  Perry  counnty  have  instructed  the  Examinee^ 
T.  Gourder,  to  spend  eighty-eight  days  in  the  schools.  This  allows  one 
daj  for  each  achool. 

We  heartily  commend  this  moTe.  It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direo- 
tion.  Let  this  matter  be  so  worked  up  in  erery  county,  that  Representatiyei 
and  Senators  shall  come  up  to  our  next  Legislature  feeling  that  Coun^ 
Saperintendency  "  is  d^mtmdtd  by  the  people. 

Wn  learn  from  the  Superintendent's  published  statement  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  Publio  School  ftinds  made  in  October,  the  following  fkcts: 

The  apportionment  to  eaeh  of  the  counties,  Cass  and  Randolph,  hai 
been  diminished  one  hundred  dollars,  because  of  the  fidlure  of  the  Auditors 
to  report  in  time  for  last  apportionment. 
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The  i^porUoiiment  to  LftOnnge  count/  hu  been  inereMed  one  bnndnd 
and  thirtj  fire  dollars  and  ten  cental  (bat  to  Paluki  conntj,  two  bandied 
•ad  aUteen  dollari  and  twantj-MYcn  Mnta;  that  to  Ja;  eonntj,  one 
thouund  and  six  dollar!  and  two  centa;  that  to  Ifarion  conntf,  two  bun- 
dled and  eightj-nlna  dollars  and  nineteen  ctnis',  aad  that  to  VermUUon, 
one  biAdred  and  fortj-three  dollar8|and  tbirtj-eeven  cents,  to  oeiract  erron 
In  pTeceding  appoiUonmenU,  ailring  from  errota  in  reporting  tbe  ennme- 

The  Andltors'  Seporta  tiom  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Koscineka,  Newton 
and  Poaaj,  were  not  r«ceiTed  in  Ume  for  this  apportionment. 

The  apportion mentB  to  tbe  coantiea  of  Fountain  and  Poaef  have  been 
made  on  the  enumeration  of  last  jear,  the  Eiaminera'  Beporla  for  this 
year  not  ha » log  been  received. 

Marion  county  paid  into  tbe  common  ftind  sixteen  thonsand  and  ^tj- 
(bnr  dollars  and  fifly-lwo  cents,  and  receiied  back  eleren  tbonsand  Beren 
hundred  and  aiity-eight  dollaraand  aixty  fon  cents.  Allen  coootjp^d  in 
four  thonaand  faur  hundred  and  fbrtj-tbree  dollera  and  thirty-nine  cents, 
and  drew  out  nine  thousand  six  hnndred  and  tbnr  dollaia  and  ninety-two 
cents,  more  than  twice  what  it  pnt  in. 


TsiTbbiiB'h. — Now,  while  tite  Teachers  are  holding  their  Anoda- 
UoDS  in  aJmost  every  township  in  the  conaty,  and  diacnseing  variona  topics 
which  they  regard  of  vital  interest,  we  want  to  suggest  a  few  tnhijecla  for 
consideration,  for  tbe  benefit  of  our  compositors. 

First.  We  know  that  each  AsMciaUon  should  make  SpalUog  a  snttjaet 
for  every  meeting. 

Second.      The  proper  use  of  Capital  Letteia. 
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niiM.    PvnotaatiMi. 

Faarth.    PsngnKphing. 

Fifth.    Proper  lue  of  Abbntiationf. 

And  Uwtly,  Style  im  OompoBitton. 

Leetittes  on  Physiology,  Qeogmphy,  History,  eto.,  are  all  well  eBOfOffh, 
bit  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  common  schools  need  to  be  taught  care- 
fully, are,  Spelling,  Reading^  and  correct  style  in  Writing.  Suppose  tliat 
Ihe  teachers  take  for  their  own  subject  Letter  Writing,  and  exemplify  the 
eaijeet  by  requiring  a  letter  flrom  each  member.  Let  those  letters  be  com- 
pared with  recognised  standards,  and  errors  in  style,  address,  paragraphing, 
tpelHng,  punctuation,  ete.,  closely  noted.  One  hour  thus  spent  will  be 
taJuable  time,  and  ftamish  work  for  the  school  room  for  weeks.  Do  not,  we 
beseech  you^  teachers,  let  the  good  old  spelling  book  become  unfhshionable, 
ner  be  afraid  to  have  spelling  matches  in  your  schools.  The  patrons  neyer 
object  to  the  teacher  who  gives  much  attention  to  spelling,  reading,  'siting 
and  'rithmetio.— AndHdfcf  Cnmi^  Umon. 


INSTITTJTES. 


LaPokti  Gouhtt. — The  LaPorte  Goun^  Teachers'  Institute,  just 
dosed,  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  session  ever  held  in  this 
county.  The  enrollment  reached  one  hundred  and  eight-two;  average 
attendance,  one  hundred  and  six.  The  work  was  mainly  done  by  home 
talent,  under  the  lead  of  the  Examiner.  Gyrus  Smith  was  with  us  two 
days,  and  Prof.  J.  II.  Olcott  arrived  just  before  the  Institute  closed. 

Resolutions  were  j>a88ed  against  requiring  teachers  to  board  around,  or 
to  do  their  own  janitor  work. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted: 

jRuohedf  That  the  Gommon  School  Law  of  this  Stote  ought  to  be  so 

amended  that  the  Gounty  Bxaminer  l)e  made  a  Gounty  Superintendent 

with  a  sufficient  salaxy  to  justify  the  'best  jpersons  devoting  their  whole  time 

to  the  business;  aud  further,  that  tbe  teachers  should  not  be  elected  by  the 

Districts,  but  appointed  by  the  Township  Trustee  and  Gounty  Superintend- 

cni. 

The  Institute  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  headed  by  the  'Bxaminer, 

to  represent  them  at  the  Stote  '^Teachers'  Association,  and  requested  the 

Count  J  Commissioners  to  appropriato  a  sum  toipay  their  ea:penses.    This 

committee  are  instiucted  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reform  Is 

the  School  Law. 

We  caa  assure  ^our  friends  4n  the  other  parts  of  the  Stoto  that  the 

Teaeheiuof  Northern  Indiana  imeaa  •business.  W.  P.  Phsloii, 


Tin.Tov  Oouirtf. — ^The  Pulton  Gounty  Teachers'  Institute  commenced 
OB  the  30th  of  October,  and  continued  the  usual  length  of  time.    Prof. 
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Alootty  tbe  eloeotioiiist,  of  IndiaiiBpoIis,  was  presenfe  tuing  tbe  tentoii,  «nd 
gaye  two  lesMiiB  a  day  in  the  frfnciples  of  good  rtadteg,  and  mftde  for 
himself  quite  a  reputation  as  a  reste  and  leaoher.  All  tho  other  bnu&cbe» 
were  tavght,  and  methods  of  tesnehing  appso^ed  or  dfaMipprofod  bj  the 
TeM^eia  of  the  eoantf  .  Bightf  teaehen  were  preeenty  with  an  atwage  of 
soTent j-two.  Teaehen  Were  allowed  one  per  eent.  o»  geAeral  ftteiage  for 
e»ch  day  fai  attenduoe. 

Leotnres  were  girea  bgr  Ber.  W.  Pattkmon  and  J.  8.  Sli^  altorBei'. 
Mr.  Pattiaeon's  address  was  ftom  the  folUwfeg  topios :  1.  That  edmoattoii 
had  reforenoe  to  eadowment  and  cnltare.  3.  Self^eoafideMe  a  good  things 
or  a  bad  one ;  it  mwt  be  nnder  good  leadert;  aad,  to  oblaiwsetf-oonidenee^ 
we  sbevld  be  prompt  and  wiUhig  to  do  onr  best^  alwayi,  wfeni  ealledf  opoir, 
3.  The  greater  a  perw^s  enltare,  the  more  Its  hnportanoe  appears.  4.  tk 
kind  of  blind  effort  to  edacate  the  world,  and  itSi  failore.  0.  We  mnst  take 
in  new  ideaa.  We  are  in  the  force  of  aasimllation,  or  we  are  drying  oid^-' 
dying.  "  Ghlld  at  Pern  dying  becaase  of  no  assfmllaition  of  food.  Health- 
fol,  mental  and  moral  digestion  needed." 

Mr.  Slick's  address  was  "  /wAeirfnaW^,"  or  He  necessity  of  self-hood  i« 
all  things,  and  especially  in  matters' pertaining  te  education. 

Both  lectnres  were  well  attended  by  teaehen  and  dtiiens,  and  highly 
highly  appreciated  by  all. 

A  majority  of  the  Trnstees  of  the  connty  met  to  regulate  Ihe  price 
paid  to  teachers,  and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  thought  best  to  hire 
teachers  on  the  grade  of  their  certificates.  W.  H.  Gbiuh, 


Gabs  Gouhtt. — ^The  annual  session  of  the  Gass  Gonnty  Teachers'  Insti 
tnte  was  held  at  the  Seminary  building,  commencing  on  Monday,  Norem- 
ber  6th,  and  holding  fiye  days.  The  aTcrage  attendance  of  teachers  wav 
larger  than  last  year,  and  the  exercises  were  interesting.  The  number 
enrolled  was  about  ninety,  and  the  average  attendance, about  sixty-five, 
^ily — the  arerage  last  year  being  about  sixty-two,  and  the  total  enrol- 
ment 78.  The  exercises  embraced  numerous  satisfactory  exemplification* 
of  class  drill  in  the  department  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Elocution,  Pen- 
manship, etc.,  reflecting  credit  on  the  practical  experience  of  those  called 
upon  to  develop  their  peculiar  methods. 

The  officers  were,  P.  A.  Berry,  President;  Prof.  Gox  and  Miss  Jennie 
Bennett,  Vice  Presidents;  H.  O.  Wilson,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Mai^  Shee^ 
rin,  Assistant  Secretary. 

MonoAK  GovHTT. — The  following  resolutions,  aiMng  othera,  were 
passed  at  the  Morgan  County  Teachers'  Inttltnte.  They  came  too  late  t» 
hisert  with  the  notice  of  the  Institute  nsade  last  month : 

iSMolesd^  1.  That  we  suggest  to  Township  Trnstees  the  propriety  of 
electing  teachers^  as  for  as  practicable,  foom  those  who  attended  the  InstI* 
tute ;  and  that  they,  at  our  next  Institute,  compel  the  adjournment  of  nil 
schools,  and  ose  their  influence  to  secure  •  fUl  attendance  of  aotirei 
nest  teachexs. 
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2.  That  we  rooommend  the  holding  of  Teachevs'  meetlncpi  in  the 
nrtnX  towoahipf  tor  the  inatrnction  of  the  Teachers  thereof, 

3.  That  we  beliere  that  the  oAoe  of  Gonnty  |!xaminer  should  be  ele- 
▼ated  to  that  of  Gonntj  Superintendent,  with  a  salarj  sniBcient  to  jnstiQr 
Mm  in  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  that  he,-, 
in  ell  cases,  be  a  practical  Teacher. 

Habshjlll  Gochnt. — ^The  Marshall  Goant/  Teachers'   Institute  eom*- 
nenoed  at  Pljmonth  NoTeraber  27th,  was  well  attended,  and  much  interest*. 
was  manifested  by  the  Teachers.    A  part  of  the  programme  was  made  out 
end  exercises  assigned  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  meeting,  whioh«gaTe 
time  for  preparation.    The  rarions  subjects  connected  with  schiMls  andi 
tesehing  were  ably  discussed  by  our  home  teachers — there  being  no  distin^ 
giished  educators  from  abroad.    A  Teachers'  Association  was  fbrmed,  to 
meet  semi-annually. 

A  club  of  eighteen  subscribers  for  th^  Jovksll  was  ralKd  through  the 
sivtsef  Mr  Chaie»  PruMipal  of  the  Plymouth  High  School. 

THOi.  B.  Onsy 
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Pior.  Stott,  Bxaminer  of  Johnson  county,  is  holding  Teachers'  meet- 
bgs  in  all  the  townships  of  his  county. 

Tn  Host.  B.  E.  Wbiti,  of  Ohio,  is  to  attend  the  Tippecanoe  county 
Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  at  La  Fayette  the  first  week  in  January. 

Wk.  L.  M^TTHiva,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  School  Examiner  of  Eos- 
dniko  county,  vice  Walter  Scott,  resigned. 

Oio.  0.  Gabhsbt,  the  School  house  Architect,  has  re-established  himself 
snce  the  great  fire,  at  472  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  BuBLU,  who  left  this  State  last  summer,  is  now  Principal  of  the 
spools  at  Fairmoont,  Kansas.  He  misses  his  Indiana  friends,  bat  is  con- 
loled  with  a  new  school  boase  and  a  good  salary. 

H.  H.  BoTCi,  Superintendent  of  the  Franklin  schools,  with  all  his 
tetchers,  spent  a  week,  sot  long  siuce,  in  rislting  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

If  other  teachers  would  follow  this  example,  and  would  rlsit  good 
sebools  occarionally,  they  would  be  much  benefited. 

Olakxsov  Dayis,  Examiner  of  Henry  county,  in  attempting  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  examination  for  teachers,  is  meeting  with  some  opposition. 
He  satisfies  those  who  fail  and  complain. <by  publishing  their  answers  to  his 
quesUons. 

J.  K.  Hamiiaov,  Bxaminer  of  Jackson  county,  is  planning  to  visit  each 
school  in  his  county  twice.    From  the  many  fovorable  reports  we  hear,  we 
eouclude  that  the  schools-  of  Jackson  county  are  improving  as  rapidly  as- 
say in  the  State. 
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B.  G.  BiTiB  hu  been  elected  Saperintendent  of  the  Gosport  schools, 
me«  J.  L.  Gilpatrick,  resigned.  Mr.  Davis  goes  from  Franklin,  where  he  has 
been  attending  Franklin  College.  Although  his  experience  as  a  teacher  is 
limited,  his  ftiends  predict  for  him  certain  success. 

J.  M.  CoTMiB,  for  manj  jears  a  teacher  in  this  State,  now  has  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Rnshyille,  Illinois.  The  people  of  RuBhTille  maj  rest 
assured  that  their  new  school  house  will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  that 
itheir  children  will  be  well  taught.  A  letter  from  friend  Conner  tells  as 
•that  he  never  was  in  better  health  or  better  spirits. 

J.  XI.  HousBKiiPBR,  Superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  has  been 
|>nUishing  a  series  of  Educational  articles  in  the  Seymour  Democrat^  thai 
are  calculated  to  do  much  .good.  This  is  one  of  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  school  matters.  The  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  some  other  counties  |  it  should  be  done  in  all. 

G.  W.  Arimtrovo,  Examiner  of  Warrick  eoanty,  reports  progress  for 
Jiis  section.  His  trustees  have  advanced  the  salaries  of  teachers,  so  thai 
they  can  secure  the  best.  One  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  county.  The  town  of  Boonville  employs  one  principal  and  five 
assistants,  who  are  said  to  be  doing  good  work. 

Thanks  to  friend  Armstrong  for  a  list  of  thiirty-ihrt$  subscribers  for  tho 

-JOSBIUL. 

iKDiAKA  Uvivitirrr,  November  10,  ISTl. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  at  ihe  Library  Room,  tho 
followiqg  j>reamble  «and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  De  Pauw,  and 
•unanimous^  adopted. 

Wbxbxas,  The  President  of  this  Board  has  presented  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Hoss,  resigning  the  Ghair  of  English  Literature  and 
Elocution,  having  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Normal 
.School  of  Kansas,  therefbre 

Sesohed,  1.  That  we  part  with  Professor  Hoss  with  regret,  and  feel 
ithat  this  University  and  the  State  of  Indiana  ihereby  sustains  a  great  loss. 

2.  That  we  recognise  in  him  a  true,  fsiihfiil,  earnest,  suooeesM 
educator ;  a  Ghristian  gentleman,  a  genial  companion  and  fellow-laborer, 
idth  a  large  heart  and  broad  views,  one  who 'is  fully  up -to  and  understands 
>ihe  educational  wants  of  the  age. 

3.  That  we  congratulate  Professor  Hoss  on  his  belug  -called  to  a  posi- 
iion  where  the  field  is  broader,  and  his  prospects  for  usefulness  unlimited, 
and  where  we  believe  he  will  make  a  lasting  impression  for  good,  for  truihy 
and  for  right. 

4.  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Kansas  upon  their  success  in 
securing  the  services  of  one  who  is  in  every  way  so  eminently  fitted  for 
ithe  educational  head  of  their  Gommon  School  System. 

"6,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  for  record,  and  *  oep/ 
■frimifihed  Professor  Hoss  and  the  Ikdiama  School  Journal. 

A  tme  copy.  Robirt  G.  Fosm, 
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Xaival  ov  RiADnra.    By  H.  L.  D.  Potter.    New  York :    Harper  k  Brotli- 
en. 

ThiB  Manual  is  intended  to  oombine  all  things  essential  to  good  read- 
ing. It  is  aecordingl  J  diTided  into  four  parts.  Part  First  treats  of  Toica- 
tnlning,  inclading  Qalisthenics ;  Part  Seoond,  the  most  popular  and  prao* 
ties]  Glass  Methods,  both  prtmarj  and  adranced;  Part  Third,  Qestore; 
Ptft  Fourth,  Bloeationf  inclading  a  chapter  on  Rhetoric.  As  a  work  on 
leading,  it  seems  to  be  complete  and  ezhanstiTe.  The  selections  in  Part 
fourth  are  excellent,  while  the  real  practical  drill  in  the  other:  parts  seems 
to  be  what  oar  yonthftil  readers  Tery  much  need. 

Lin  iH  Utah,  or  the  MytUrieM  and  CHmes  <if  MormonUm,    Bj  J.  H.  Beadle, 
Cincinnati :     National  Pablishing  Company. 

This  book  contains  a  fall  and  aathentic  account  of  Polygamy  and  the 
Mormon  sect,  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  founded  prind- 
pally  upon  the  personal  obserTatlon  of  the  author,  and  is  offered  to  the  pub»> 
lie  as  a  compilation  of  testimony  on,  whkh  the  reader,  of  course,  has  the 
priTilege  of  passing  his  opinion ;  but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  exdle 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  Intelligent  interest  in  regard  to 
afhirs  in  Utah.  At  the  present  stage  of  Mormonism,  it  should,  we  think, 
find  many  readers.  The  book  is  sold  only  on  subscription.  Agents  soli- 
cited. 

NiDWOKTH  AHD  HIS  Thbii  Maoio  Wahdb.    By  B.  Prentiss.  New  York:    D. 
F.  Bandolph  ft  Co. 

The  Three  Magic  Wands' produced  riches,  knowledge  and  unselfishness. 

The  first  two  were  tried  thoroughly  by  the  hero  of  the  story,  as  they  arc 

every  day  in  life,  and  fouud  unequal  to  tiie  task  of  securing  contentment 

and  happiness.    'Twas  only  when  NidwoTih  forgot  himself  iu  his  care  for 

others  that  he  was  happy.    The  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  has  for  a 

recommendation  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  "Stepping  HeaTen- 

ward.''    Sold  by  J.  H.  Y.  Smith,  City  book-Store.    Indianapolis. 

LiTTLB  PiBoss  FOR  LiTTLB  Spiakibs.    By  Mlss  S.  M.  Priest   Boston:    Lee 

k  Shepard. 

In  this  little  book  may  be  found  poems  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the 
youngest  children,  while  there  are  many  selections  suited  to  more  adyanoed 
pupils.  The  selections  are  childlike  and  simple,  and  the  book  seems  to  be 
In  every  way  fitted  to  fill  the  place  Its  author  desired  it  should  fill.  City 
Book  Store. 

Zill'b  DiscuiPTiTi  Hahd-Atlab  of  thi  Would.     By  J.  Bartholomew. 
Published  by  T.  ^llwood  Sell:    Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans. 

Two  numbers  of  this  excellent  work  hare  been  placed  upon  our  table, 
asd  if  they  are  fidr  samples,  we  belieye  the  entire  set  will  be  a  -valuable 
•equisitlon  to  any  one's  llbmry. 

This  Atlas  will  be  publiihed  in  twenty-fire  monthly  parts,  at  fifty  oents> 
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each.  There  will  be  no  less  than  thirtj-ihree  mapa  in  all,  measaring  from 
border  to  border,  sixteen  bj  eleren  indieB,  all  artiecally  printed  in  colors 
on  fine  paper.  Bach  map  has  a  complete  index  embracing  every  name  to 
be  fonnd  thereon.  At  the  dose  will  be  a  special  index  of  all  the  maps.  AU 
nnmbers  over  twentj-fiye  will  be  ftimished  gnUU  to  subscribers.  It  is  ft 
worlc  that  will  be  of  particular  nseftdness  to  the  teacher. 

Out  or  tbi  TxbI.    By  Hay  Chellis:    New  York.    National  Temperaact 
Sode^  and  PobUshing  Hoose. 

The  little  book  Whose  title  is  given  abvre,  oontaiaa  a  story  of  two  moft 

who  were  saved  from  the  inflnenoe  of  nm,  and  indnoed  to  become  good 

and  oseftil  dtisens.    The  refbrmaHoh  of  ono  was  eifected  by  a  little  lama 

Ijlrl,  who  came  to  her  Inisfortane  through  her  own  Ihther.    In  a  it  of 

intemperance,  he  threw  her  from  a  window,  making  her  a  eripple  Ibr  lifis. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  most  beantifhlly  told.    The  entire  book  is  fbll  of 

interest,  and  a  wholesome  moral  may  be  drawn  by  all  who  ptrase  it.    Sold 

at  Oity  Book  Store,  Indianapolis. 

'^Tbo  NvMniT,"  pablished  by  John  L.  Sfaorey,  Boston,  Is  nndoabtedly 
the  best  paper  for  "  tha  Uttle  ones ''  pnbished.  It  U  beantiAdly  illvstrated^ 
aad  the  reading  Jnst  such  as  children  will  delight  in.  We  most  heartily* 
tommendit. 

Thi  Pbksholooical  Joubral  having  been  published  for  fifty-ihrtB  ye ara^ 
always  considered  a  first-class  family  paper,  does  not  need  oar  recom» 
mendation.  We  always  read  it  with  interest  It  is  published  by  S.  R. 
Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Thi  GjLMr  FiBB  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  pablished  at  Franklin. 
It  is  the  organ  of  Franklin  OoUege,  and  also  of  the  Teachers  of  Johnson 
eonnty.    It  alwvys  contains  good  articles. 

Thb  Hbbald  or  Hbaltb  for  December  contains  a  remarkable  article  oil 
How  Best  to  Promote  the  Ganse  of  Temperance,  which  is  rich  with  new 
fhooght  and  Written  In  elegant  style.  It  is  pabliihad  by  Wood  k  Holbrook, 
ir«W  Tork. 

Tbb  Scinnririo  Ambbioab  is  a  paper  of  great  value  to  persons  who  wfdi 
10  keep  pace  with  new  developments  that  are  rapidly  being  made  in  th^ 
scientific  world.  Its  practical  suggestions  would  be  of  great  value  to 
almost  every  department  of  labor.  Price  $3  a  year.  Published  by  Muna 
k  Co.,  ST  Park  RoW,  Kew  Tork. 

E.  Stiobb,  of  New  York,  sends  ns  Catalognet  of  his  standard  Germaa 
publications,  which  seem  to  include  everything  from  picture  books  up  to 
philosophies. 

FowuB's  BHOLna  0B2i.iniAit.    New  Torkt    Harper  Brothers.    J.  M.  01- 
cott  Indiaaapolii,  agent  for  Indiana. 

▲  hasty  ruview  of  the  above  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  Is  a  book 

learnedly  written,  but  seems  to  us  more  especially  adapted  to  the  waats  of 

advaaeed  dassssb    It  treala  of  the  origin  aad  davalopmaat  of  tha  Baglish 
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Ui^fnage— of  orthographj  as  eompared  with  orth«p7,  phonetic  elementii 
etymological  forms,  logical  forms,  syntaetical  forms,  rhetorical  forms,  poet- 
ical forms,  pQiLCtaatioa,  ete^*  and,  in  addition,  giv^  Prof.  March's  method 
of  philological  slady  of  the  English  langnage.  The  treatise  on  rhetoric  is 
good,  and  the  one  hmndred  and  nine  pages  devoted  to  teaching  English 
Mteratore  are  «lone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  book  bas  merit,  and  desenres  a  carefhl  examination, 

X.  Aluu  Jt  Co.,  United  States  Snhscnptioa  Agents,  81  tf ovth  Fifth 
Street,  Pnttadelfriiia,  ¥tk^  haTO  arranged  with  the  pabltshers  of  all  the  iMd* 
isg'magasines  of  the  oonntry  so  that  they  can  farnish  two  or  more  of  them 
at  dnb  rates.  Any  person  wishing  to  snbBcribe  for  more  than  otte  of  the 
«tsndaid  aonthl j  or  sreeUy  pnblioations,  will  save  ssoney  hy  writing  t» 
the  aboTO  af^cy. 

Tovn^UL  S»AKam.   By  Geo.  R.  Cathcart,  A.  M.    New  York  and  Ohicago: 
iTison,  Blaekbvm,  Taylor  k  Co. 

The  abore  is  the  most  tasteAilly  gotten  ap  JnYenile  speaker  we  hare 

fet  seen.    The  paper  is  good,  the  print  ia  dear,  and  the  binding  is  attrao- 

#ra.    It  is  Ailed  wilh  excellent  selections  in  Prose,  Poetry  and  Dialogue. 

It  i> especially  adapted  to^ommen  schools. 

t^PBDiBALOoymtHMSxr;  It*  Ofietn  md  their  Dutisi.    By  A.  H.  OiUett 
New  York  and  Chicago :    Woolworth,  Ainsworth  k  Co. 

This  book,  which  Is  printed  and  bouid  In  a  ^ery  lastefiil  manner,  treats 
«f  the  CoUonial  GoTemments,  the  Confederation,  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oonstitntion  2  and  explains  (allj  the  workings  of  all  the  rarious 
Inanches  of  onr  GoTemmenit.  It  is  a  reiy  desirable  book  to  haye,  and 
wonld  make  an  excellent  text*book  for  adranced  olasses. 

"Tbs  HiABTH  AVD  Hons,''  is  ono  of  the  best  weekly  publications  in 
<he  coon  try.  It  is  just  now  of  special  interest  to  Hoosier  Teachers,  as  it 
Is  pnUlshittg  a  "conUnned  "  story  in  it  entitled  **  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaa- 
ier,'' written  hy  Edward  Bggleston,  formerly  a  Hoosier. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
SESSION  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Hall  T.  M.  0.  A.,  Indianapolis,  lifo., 

December  26,  1871*. 

[UESDAT  EVENING,  7:30  P.  M.    The  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  of 
Princeton,,  the  retiring  President.. 

Prayer  by  Kev.  Dr.  Andrus,  of  In- 
dianapolis.    After  which,  the  Associa- 
tion listened  to  the  address  of  "  Welcome,"  by 
Gov.  Baker. 

The  Governor  styled  the  Common  Schools 
of  his  boyhood  as  very  common  indeed.  He 
gave  a  brief  history  of  educational  progress  in 
Indiana. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  1816  demand^ 
ed  that  common  schools  be  established  as  soon 
•8  circumstances  would  permit,  no  attempt  at  a  system  of  schools 
was  made  until  1849 ;  and  even  then  the  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  not  to  take  effect  until  adopted  by  the  people.  The 
new  Constitution,  without  reference  to  circumstances,  required 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  Common  Schools. 

The  L^islature  now  levies  more  than  three  times  as  much 
fat  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State  as  for  the  State  gov-" 
ermnent,  together  with  all  the  charitable  institutiotts,.  besides 
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authorizing  the  local  authorities  to  levy  taxes  for  the  continuance 
of  the  schools. 

A  great  deal  of  the  educational  prr^gress  of  our  State  is  due  to 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations. 

After  highly  complimenting  the  Teachers  and  their  work,  he 
bade  the  Association  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  name,  not  only  of 
the  educators  of  Indianapolis,  but  of  the  people. 

The  retiring  President,  D.  E.  Hunter,  in  response  said :  "We 
feel  proud  of  this  city.  We  feel  proud  of  this  our  Grovemor. 
When  he  first  met  Gov.  Baker  he  was  Conrad  Baker,  Esq.,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  an  organization  known  as  the  Cadets  of  Tem- 
perance. He  is  still  encouraging  .boys.  We  feel  proud  of  our 
State,  in  regard  to  its  Agricultural,  Mineral  and  Educational 
resources.'' 

The  incoming  President,  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  then 
delivered  his  Inaugural  Address : 

Our  country  has  just  passed  through  the  great  rebellion,  the 
^cause  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  a  few  slaves,  two  or  three 
centujdes  ago ;  but  there  are  battles  yet  to  be  fought,  other  prin- 
ciples to  be  tested,  by  discussion,  compromise,  and  possibly  war. 

He  hailed  as  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  future  the  meeting, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  of  the  united  forces 
in  a  common  council — all  grades  of  Institutions  are  at  last  repre- 
sented in  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

In  time  of  peace  let  us  prepare  for  war.  We  welcome,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
A  hearty  greeting  to  the  College  Presidents  and  Professors,  the 
heavy  artillery;  to  the  Academy  and  High  School  workers,  the 
cavalry;  to  the  Common  School  teachers,  the  infantry.  To  the 
State  Normal  school  we  must  look  for  trained  officers  to  discipline 
our  forces.  The  Ainsworth  Brothers  are  the  provost  officers.  We 
welcome,  also,  Mclntire  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  and 
Churchman  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  their  exx)erience  in 
the  sanitary  department. 

It  was  maintained  in  the  address  that  there  is  a  science  of 
ethics  which  should  be  constantly,  systematically  and  progressively 
taught. 

If  we  should  give  no  more  time  to  the  study  of  Grammar  or 
one  of  the  other  sciences,  than  is  given  to  morals,  the  insults 
vwould  be  equally  discouraging.    Was  glad  that  our  State  Normal 
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Sckool  has  a  regular  course  of  moral  instruction.  It  may  be 
m^  that  some  will  object  to  religious  instruction.  The  instill 
iDg  a  love  of  truth  and  right  principles  cannot  be  objected  to  by 
«iy  one.  No  subject  is  comparable  to  moral  science.  It  needs 
to  be  taught  in  the  lower  schools.  The  vandalism  of  the  higher 
flchoolfl  is  due  to  the  vandalism  of  the  lower.  This  subject  has 
been  too  much  neglected.    Let  us  take  a  forward  step. 

AttheoonclusioQ  of  the  address,  Messrs.  Bcott,  Smith,  Smock, 
Corbaiey,  HamQtoa,  Engle  and  Thomas  sang,  with  fine  effect, 
"IntegeoVitar.'' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  President  was  authorised  to  appoint 
an  enrolling  committee  of  thiee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  Goz  was  appointed  Sailroad 
SecKtary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smarts  h  was  resolved  that  Barnabas  C. 
Hobbe,  Wm.  A.  Bell,  Ebmilton  B.  McBae  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  preparation  of  such 
bills,  amendatory  to  the  School  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  may 
conjointly  desire ;  and  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  report 
progress  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Housekeeper  was  appointed 
Aasistant  Secretary. 

The  Associatioii  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 


WlDKMDAT,  8  o'clock,  ▲.  M. 

Aesociation  co&vecued  in  general  session,  President  Gow  in  the 
duur. 

Th»  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown, 
t>f  Indianapolis.  They  consisted  of  reading  a  portion  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Proverbs  and  prayer.  The  minutes  were  read 
aad  approved.  ^ 

The  President  appointed  Prof.  Newby,  of  Terre  Haute,  as  the 
Moond  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  Railroad  Committee : 
Messrs.  Wetheral,  of  Cannelton,  McCutohen,  of  Evansville,  and 
J.  T.  Merrill,  of  La&yette. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  whether  or  not  mem- 
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bership  in  the  GeDer^  Association  entitles  to  membership  in  the 
Sections. 

The  President  afppmnted  the  foHowing  persons  as  members  of 
said  committee :  Dr.  B.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Collegiate  and  High 
School  Section,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Beyce^  of  the  General  Associa^ 
tion,  W.  P.  Phelon,-  of  the  Examiners'  Section,  and  Miss  Boss 
King,  of  the  Primary  Sectionv 

Next  on  the  programme,  ''How  Deaf  Mutes  are  Taught,'' 
by  Thomas  McIntLre^  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute.  Mrr 
Mclntire  being  absent,  the  exercise  was  postponed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the*  relation  of  the 
several  Sections  to  the  General  Assodalaon^  reported  as  follows : 

k  That  in  oar  opinion  the  memben  of  the  General  Assoda- 
tion  should  be  entitled  to  membership  in  each  Section  when  their 
position  entitles  them  to  it ;  and  membership  in  any  Section  shall 
entitle  the  member  to  the  privil^^e  of  the  General  Associa' 
tion. 

2.  And  that  the  ftmds  of  each  Secti(»i  be  merged  in  the  fimds 
of  the  General  Association ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  Sections  be 
paid  from  the  general  fund,  provided  that  no  Section  shall  make 
its  price  of  membership  less  than  the  price  in  the  Greneral  Asso* 
ciation* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyce,  of  Franklin',  the  report  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Motte,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sirasburg,  of 
Lafayette,  was  appointed  an  Employment  Committee. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  Merom  College,  was  next  introduced,  anS 
read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Teach  Good  English,"  In  wealth  of 
expression,  good  sense  and  adaptability  to  thought,  the  English 
is  superior  to  all  otiier  languages,  not  even  excepting  the  Germanir 
The  honor,  however,  which  the  English  receives  &!)§•  far  short  of 
its  deserts. 

Many  men  show  great  power  in  thought  and  vividness  of  imag^ 
ination,  whose  orthography,  grammar  and  rhetoric  render  their 
manuscripts  unfit  for  publication. 

He  cited  examples  of  the  bad  use  of  language  from  many 
mriters  and  authors — as  French,  Headley,  lyisraeli  and  others.  « 

He  considered  the  failure  to  use  good  EngUsh  as  a  disease, 
and  proceeded  to  diagnose  the  case  and  to-  suggest  treatment 
therefore; 
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1.  He  considered  it  as  hereditary,  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  through  parents,  teachers  and  the  press. 

2.  It  is  perpetuated  by  defects  in  teaching;  the  teachers  are 
not  well  enough  versed  in  the  use  of  good  language. 

3.  It  is  chronie,  «f  long  standing,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
■for  a  long  time  in  the  fixture. 

i  It  is  contagious. 
§•  It  is  disgusting. 

Treatment:  The  doctrine  that  language  is  only  the  expres- 
aoD  of  thought,  must  be  condemned  at  once.  There  is  some- 
^g  more  in  it,  something  higher. 

He  condemned  the  teaching  of  incorrect  expressions  and  baby- 
isms to  little  children  by  parents.  In  schools  pupils  almost  invar 
nably  study  grammar  by  analysis  and  parsings  with  not  a  word 
about  their  own  use  of  language.  They  not  only  murder  the 
^'Queen's  English,"  but  mai]^le  the  corpse. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  was,  first  suitable  text-books. 
Ab  Stfle  time  is  devoted  to  the  study,  that  unscrupulous  writers 
and  publishers  prepare  and  put  forth  "books  wholly  worthless  to 
secure  the  proper  end.  Arbitrary  rules  are  introduced,  While 
spirit  and  philosopliy  are  omitted. 

Science  can  be  taught  through  its  plulosopliy  only.  To  teach 
the  use  of  good  English,  l)eairty,  as  wdl  as  the  utility,  must  be 
aiined  at  Precision  and  care  at  every  step  should  characterize 
the  work.  In  beginning  tiie  study,  the  pupH  should  understand 
that  he  is  to  learn  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language. 
The  spirit  of  criticism  mu&(t  be  kept  alive.  Parents  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  necess'ity  of  teaching  good  language  at  home. 

After  this,  Miss  Dora  Mayhew,  of  'Greencastle,  read  a  Paper 
on  "  Modes  of  Examination :"  The  present  day  is  one  of  pro- 
gress. No  one  is  sure  of  "his  foundation,  as  fresh  ideas  are  ad- 
vanced and  old  opinions  are  made  to  fall  imder  the  weight  of  the 
sounder  reason  of  to-day.  The  popular  movement  is  yielding 
good  results.  Colleges,  High  and  Normal  Sdiools  are  marshal- 
ing their  forces,  and,  with  the  Common  Schools  of  the  land,  are 
becoming  strong. 

There  are  few  questions  of  more  vital  interest  than,  how  can 
ire  best  test  the  power  and  advancement  of  our  pupils?    What 
avails  their  knowledge  if  they  be  not  called  upon  to  tell  it? 
Trn^  mental^dev^lopment  And  culture  is  the  object  to  be  secured. 
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If  oral  examinations  secure  this  otyiect,  then  let  them  preoede^all 
others,  if  not,  then  give  them  that  importance  which  thej  demand,, 
and  no  more. 

Oral  examinations  cultivate  ease  of  expression,  enable  pupils 
to  compare  themselves,  give  self-possession,  and  secure  atten- 
tion of  parents.  There  are  objections  to  oral  tests.  Such  as  the 
difBculty  of  properly  grading  the  questions.  Some  pupils  may 
answer  promptly  while  their  knowledge  may  be  less  than  others 
who  have  less  confidence  in  their  ability. 

Written  tests  secure  ease  of  expression,,  power  of  attention, 
and  accuracy  of  answer. 

The  best  results  are  doubtless  secured  bf  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods,  each  servinc:  to  supplement  the  other. 

The  Paper  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Davis, 
Hunter,  Moore,  Hopkins  and  others,  who  suggested  the  follow- 
ing points:  That  much  maybe  accomplished  by  giving  moie 
attention  to^  the  thought  of  the  reading  lessons.  Mudi  good  can 
be  done  by  exercising  eternal  vigilance  over  the  expressions  of 
the  pupils.  The  pulpit  might  be  made  an  efficient  means ;  but 
unfortunately  from  this  source  we  too  often  hear  miserable  lan- 
guage and  orthoepy.  Should  make  arrangement  in  our  courses 
of  instruction  by  which  we  may  reach  the  home  language  by  call- 
ing out  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  are  of  common  occurrence  at 
home.  A  r^neration  of  the  popular  press.  The  qualifications 
of  a  ''  Wit,"  being  the  superior  use  of  bad  grammar  and  worse 
spelling,  show  a  deficient  public  taste. 

The  Paper  of  Miss  Mayhew  was  next  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Davis,  Boyce,  Hunter,  McBae,  Smart  and  others.  The  follow- 
ing points  were  stated :  The  teacher  should  not  select  the  ques- 
tions for  the  examinations  of  his  own  pupils  for  promotion. 

Ungraded  schools  should  have  monthly  examinations.  Pupils 
should  not  know  when  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrill,  the  Railroad  Committee  and  Enroll- 
ipg  Committee  were  consolidated* 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sectiotus  at  2  o'dodk» 

p.  M. 
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WiDRxsDAT  EyiiriHa,  *l\  o'clock. 

Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gow. 

Mrs.  Compton,  Mrs.  Smith,  J.  B.  Bmith,  J.  S.  Black  then 
8»[^:  the  ''  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

Next  in  order  a  discussion,  subject — Indiana  compared  with 
otho*  States,  educationally,  opened  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyce,  of 
Franklin: 

1.  Expenditure  per  capita  for  educational  purposes.  Nevada 
heads  the  list,  Indiana  twenty-fifth,  appropriating  two  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents  per  capita. 

2.  Indiana  heads  the  list  in  a  permanent  school  fund — eight 
millionfl  of  dollars. 

3.  Indiana  stands  twenty-fifth  in  the  list  in  expenditure  per 
cqiita  of  school  enrollment 

4.  Length  of  time  schools  are  in  session,  Indiana  is  twenty- 
first  in  a  list  of  twenty-six. 

5.  The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  the  enumeration,  Indiana 
stands  seventh,  having  74.70. 

6.  The  per  cent,  of  failures  to  enter  West  Point,  Indiana  is 
twenty-first  in  twenty-six,  for  fifteen  years. 

7.  Character  of  Teachers.  Indiana  is  the  only  State,  except 
Kansas,  that  employs  more  male  Teachers  than  female. 

An  urgent  argument  was  here  presented  for  the  employment 
of  female  teachers. 

Mr.  Boles,  of  Shelbyville,  proceeded  in  the  discussion  of  the 
same  topic.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  determine  our  true  position. 
We  must  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Why  are  we  not  at  the  head?  Who  is  responsible?  Is  it  the 
teacher  or  the  State? 

1.  That  until  recently  we  had  no  Normal  School,  is  one  rea- 


2.  The  incompetency  of  Teachers.    Examiners  should  not 
Uoense  many  that  they  do. 

8.  Xnsufficient  compensation. 

4.  Many  children  of  school  age  remain  out  of  school. 

5.  Liack  of  l^;ialation. 

6.  Intemperance  militates  against  our  schools. 

After  the  dose  of  the  discussion,  Grade  Danforth  sang,  with 
fineeffect,  " Scenes  tliat  are  Brightest." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  the  Executive 
C!ommittee  was  requested  to  arrange  time  for  a  further  discussion 
of  the  above  question,  and  report  at  its  earliest  convenience. 

Circumstances  preventing  Dr.  Bowman's  attendance,  Prof. 
Ridpath  occupied  the  hour  in  reading  an  address  on  the  ''  Subor- 
dinatioD  of  Force." 

''He  took  the  Greek  as  the  type  of  the  old  civilization,  hav- 
ing Ideality  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  being 
subject  to  Force  and  frightened  at  its  manifestations. 

The  new  civilization  is  an  empire ;  Mind  is  the  Emperor  and 
Force  his  Prime  Minister.  Man's  dominion  over  Force  is  the 
soul  of  our  civilization.  The  new  man  is  less  ideal  than  the  old, 
but  he  has  triumphed  over  Force,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  his 
victory." 

Illustrations  were  produced  teeming  with  vividness  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  description. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Bidpath  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  ABsociation  put  in 
nomination  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioii^ 
which. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boyoe,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Association  adjourned  to  meet  Thursday  at  9  ▲.  m. 


Thitiuidat,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

President  Gow  called  the  Association  to  order  and  conducted 
the  opening  exercises,  which  consisted  of  reading  the  one  hundred 
forty-first  Psalm,  and  of  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  that  Mr.  Mclntire's 
exercises  would  be  still  further  postponed  until  Friday  at  11:15, 
in  order  to  give  Miss  Armstrong  time,  this  evening,  for  her  paper. 

Mr.  Rogers  announced  that  it  was  due  Dr.  Bowman  to  state 
that  he  had  an  appointment  in  New  York  for  the  22d  inst — that 
he  had  traveled  long  and  hard  to  reach  home  in  time  for  his 
engagement  in  the  Association ;  but  on  account  of  the  exhaust- 
ive nature  of  the  trip,  found  himself  physically  unable  to  be 
present,  very  much  to  his  own  regret.  « 

Dr,  W.  H.  Churchman,  of  Institute  for  the  Blind,  being 
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present,  was  introduced,  and  entertained  the  Association  by  the 
explanation  of  ''  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Blind : " 

In  teaching  the  blind,  our  guiding  principle  is  to  depart  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the  seeing. 
We  do  not  teach  them  as  blind  children,  but  rather  as  seeing 
diildren,  in  the  dark.  They  are  kept  in  contact  with  seeing  peo- 
ple as  much  as  possible. 

He  then  introduced  some  of  his  pupils,  and  gave  some  prac- 
tical iUustrations  of  the  methods  used  in  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides. 

The  children  did  themselves  great  credit  in  reading,  writing, 
and  in  the  solution  of  difficult  arithmetical  and  algebraical  prob- 
lems without  the  aid  of  figures  or  diagrams,  and  also  in  music. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Walts,  Boyce  and  Jesse  Brown  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  School 

JOUBNAL. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Church- 
man and  class — especially  to  John,  whose  fingers  were  so  cold. 

Miss  Mary  Bruce  was  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  entitled 
-Composition:'' 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  training  in  Composition  7 

2.  How  can  that  object  be  best  secured  ? 

Composition  literally  means  the  act  of  putting  together,  or 
that  which  is  put  together.  The  term  is  general  in  its  use,  but 
in  this  connection  it  is  applied  to  thoughts  put  together  and 
expressed  in  language. 

Two  elements  are  recognized,  viz :  the  thought  and  the  expres- 


Both  of  these  should  receive  attention ;  but  the  thought  is  of 
the  greater  importance. 

The  object  of  training  in  Composition  is  to  develop  the  power 
to  diink  and  express  thought 

Four  things  exist  as  conditional  for  all  rational  discourse : 

1.  A  speaker  or  writer. 

2.  A  hearer  or  reader. 
8.     Subject  to  be  treated. 

4.     A  definite  purpose  in  treating  the  subject. 

The  principles  are  determined  by  examining  the  nature  and 
relation  of  these.  Having  determined  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern discourse,  the  method  of  teaching  it  is  not  difficult  to  devise* 
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Clearness  as  a  property  of  style,  is  secured  by  deamess  of 
thought.  Beauty  of  style  or  expression  is  the  result  of  a  culti* 
vation  of  taste  in  thought 

Superintendent  Hopkins  read  the  following  letter  before  the 
Association,  from  the  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Hoar,  addressed  to  Gren. 
John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  transmitted  it  to  him  as  follows : 

Wasbikotoii,  D.  0.,  December  83,  18T1. 
Hon.  Ifitton  B.  ScpHm: 

Dkab  Sib: — I  hare  this  day  receired  the  following  letter,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention : 

(Copy.)  WAtBiiioTOii,  D.  C,  December  i2,  1871. 

O^m.  Johm  Eatom,  CfommittUmmr  <^  Edmeatitm  : 

Sir  : — It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  Congress  a  bill  for  the  distributioxiy 
annually,  among  the  States,  of  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  common  schools. 

Suppose  the  policy  were  to  be  adopted]  of  requiring  of  each  State,  as 
precedent  to  receiving  its  annual  share,  the  performance  of  certain  condi- 
tions, so  framed  that  the  States  which  are  now  most  poorly  equipped  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  them,  but  yet  so  that  the  requiring  them 
would  tend  gradually  but  surely  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  all  ? 
Is  it  in  your  power  to  obtain  for  me  some  suggestions  from  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  as  to  the 
conditions  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  would  be  wise  to  require? 

I  am  yours  very  truly,  Qio.  T.  Hoar. 

Ton  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  important  to  put  Mr.  Hoar 
in  possession  of  the  information  he  desires,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  state  your  own  views  briefly  upon  the  subject,  and  return  them 
to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Very  respectftiUy, 

John  Eatoh, 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bojoe,  the  above  letter  was  referred  to 
Board  of  Education  for  consideration,  with  a  request  to  report 
before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Association. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Teachers  of  each  Con- 
gressional District  should  be  ready  with  their  nominations  for  a 
member  of  the  nominating  committee. 

Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  sections  at  2  o'clock  p.  k. 
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Etbring  SiasioiTi  Thursday. 

ABBodadon  caUed  ta  oipder  by  the  President,  at  7^  o'dock. 
The  foDowmg  telegram  firom  the  Kansas  AissoeuadoQ  was 
received  and  read: 

ToPEKA,  KAViASy  December  27,  1871. 

A*  M.   6o«0,  Prmident  BkHe  Ttaehert*  ilMoetaMon  —  JEomm  Teatken*  AttociaUom,  2Vm> 
Hmadr^i  SIrcmg,  to  IniUiM  T«0ek«n^  AuotUMomt  Qrmting : 

"If  thy  hettrt  be  as  my  hearty  give  me* thy  hand."  •  Approyed  by  G. 
W.  Hoes.  Philbtus  Falss, 

iVififaCilf. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Boyoe  was  instructed  to  respond  in  the  fol- 
lowing langoage : 

IHBIAMAFOLU,  Iso.,  Deoember  28,  1871. 
Frmidmt  FhiUtm  Palm    Indiana  Teaekan*  Attodation,  Tkrm  Hnndnd  Blroit^  to  th4  JTon- 

"  Here  are  our  hands,  with  our  hearts  in  them." 

A.  M.  Gk)w, 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  diection  of  a  nomihating 
committee: 

First  Congressional  District .^W.  F.  Stillwell. 

Second  Congressional  District .»... J.  C.  Honsekeeper* 

Third  Congressional  District E.  H.  Butler. 

Foarth  Congressional  District ..Jesse  H.  Brown. 

Fifth  Congressional  District W.  J.  Button. 

Sixth  Congressional  District Mr.  Greenawalt. 

Seventh  Congressional  District J.  W.  8trasbnrg» 

Kig^hth  Congressional  District ..H.  L.  Rust.   , 

Kinth  Congressional  District H.  S.  McRae* 

Tenth  Congressional^District 1', J.  K.  Walts. 

Sleventh  Congressional  District W.  P.  Phelon. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Boyce  was  instructed  to  send  a  telegram 
greeting  to  Illinois  and  Michigan  Associations. 
Accordingly  the  following  telegram  was  sent : 

IvDiAiiAPOUS,  IxB.,  December  28, 1871. 

/.  H.  BMptU-^Initama  TeMkire*  AmoeiaHon,  Tkrm  HmmdMdi  Birong,  to  tk§  lU^ 
naU  Amodaltanf  Qr^tUmg : 

^  The  meetings  of  wtr  Brotherhood  now  girdle  the  world." 

A.  II.  6ow, 
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Miss  ArmstroDg  was  next  introduced,  and  delivered  an  Essaj' 
on  Pestalozzianism. 

She  gave  a  brief  sketck  of  the  life  and  work  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  most  isommon  error  in  regard  to  Pestidozzianism  is  the 
mistake  of  the  means  for  the  end.  Lessons  on  cfbjects  are  sup- 
posed hy  some  to  constitute  all  there  is  of  the  system.  Very  far 
from  it  Lessons  upon  objects,  weight,  sound,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  are  used  as  a  means  of  securiiig  true  mental  «ultare,  which 
is  the  end  to  be  attained. 

She  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  principles  of  Pestalozzian- 
ism  and  the  means  of  appljdng  them* 

The  Association  was  then  favored  by  the  singing  of  a  "Tem- 
perance Glee/'  by  E.  C.  Mayhew,  W.  C,  Smock,  Geo.  B.  LoomisL 

After  which  a  letter  was  received  from  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  who 
had  promised  to  prepare  a  paper  on  *'  Bjow  Lueorrigible  Boys  are 
Beformed,"  stating  that  he  could  not  Ailfill  that  engagement  on 
account  of  insu£Scient  time  for  the  preparation  of  a  creditable 
paper. 

Mr.  Phelon  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Association': 

ResoUfedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  .any  person,  who, 
consenting  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  its  sessions,  fails,  without  suffi* 
cient  canse,  merits  the  |;Tayeit  censare,  and  is  unworthy  of  any  fhturo 
inyitation  to  address  this  hodj. 

The  Discussion  on  "Indiana  compared  with  other  States 
Educationally,"  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Smart  thought  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Boyce,  last  eve- 
ning, misrepresent  us.  Maryland  lias  ten  months  of  school ;  but 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  is  ninety-nine,  and 
very  k>w  salaries  are  paid. 

Tennessee  has  but  one  month  of  school. 

Nevada  pays  one  hundred  dollars  per  mont^  to  her  teachers, 
which  shows  un&vorably  for  that  State. 

Two  .dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  per  capita  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  almost  double  this  amount.  « 

Mr.  Shortndge  thought  the  report  sent  out  "from  the  Depart^ 
ment  in^rrect — contradicted  the  statement  that  Indiana  is  so  far 
below. 

Mr.  Hobbs  stated  that  the  statistics  were  taken  iiom  the 
VTQdqg  tables.     The  Constitution  presents  impediments*     AJl 
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taxes  are  not  pieBented  in  the  reports.  Great  need  of  county 
Bupervision. 

Mr.  Hadley  stated  that  in  the  State  of  Indiana  there  are  two 
distinct  funds,  wUle  in  the  State  of  Illinois  but  one. 

Two  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  does  not  inclnde  the  special 
fund,  bat  is  simply  the  amount  j)er  captto  from  the  tuition  fund. 

Mr.  Boyce  thought  it  was  has  duty  to  go  ta  the  reports,  as  he 
had  DO  other  means  of  information.  He  asked  whether  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  reports  of  other  States  would  discriminate  in 
their  &Yor,  while  those  of  Indiana  discriminate  against  itsdif  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs  stated  that  by  the  May  distribution  was  provided 
two  doDars  and  two  cents  per  eapita,  and  by  the  October  dis- 
tribution fifty-two  cents — total,  two  dollars  and  fift;y-four  cents, 
from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  alone. 

Messrs.  E.  C  Mayhew,  W.  C.  Smock,  Geo.  B.  Loomis,  S.  C. 
Eanna  sang  ''  Music  in  the  Air." 

Associfltioii  adjourned,  to  meet  Friday,  9  o'eloek  A.  m. 


Friday  a.  k. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  Gow. 

The  opening  exercises  were  conducted  by  President  Holmes, 
of  Merom  College,  and  consisted  of  the  reading  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  prayer. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Jesse  Brown,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Nomination, 
presented  the  following  report : 

Prendent—W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

Vice  FfendenU — H.  S.  McRae,  Munde;  J.  C.  Honsekeeper,  Seypioar; 
W.  H.  Bjera,  Greencaatle;  Mrs.  S.  D.  Butler,  Lawrenceburg;  Sheridan 
Cos,  Logansport;  Phebe  A.  Hunt,  Richmond;  John  Cooper,  Winchester. 

Secretary — Rosa  King,  Terre  Haute. 

TrecLemer — Alta  M.  Churchill,  Mooresrille. 

Executive  OmmUtee — Chairman,  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Wajne;  J.  E.  Walts, 
Elkhart;  W.  P.  Phelon,  LaPorte;  Mary  A.  Bruce,  Terre  Haute;  Clara  J. 
Armstrong,  Indianapolis;  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette;  Joseph  Moore,  Rich- 
mond. 

Ifeears.  Phdon,  Holmes  and  J.  Hopkins  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  audit  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Merrill,  Byers  and  Cooper  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  resolutions* 
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Milton  B.  Hopki&s,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
presented  an  address  on  "  Compulsory  Education." 

He  strongly  advocated  that  system,  showing  that  its  establish* 
ment  was  necessary  to  remove  the  stigma  that  must  attach  to  a 
State  in  which  10,41  per  cent,  of  its  adult  population  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

On  motion  of  Mr*  McRae,  the  following  resolulims  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Stiperintendent 
Hopkins  for  the  facts  and  argaments  in  sapport  of  a  system  of  Compulsory 
Education. 

2.  That  we  will  labor  individually  and  collectively  for  the  realization 
of  the  anticipated  system. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  publication  of  three  thousand 
copies  of  Superintendent  Hopkins'  Paper  on  ''Compulsory 
Education,"  to  be  distributed  broadcast  over  the  State.  Messrs. 
Shortridge,  Bell  and  Jones  were  appointed  as- said  committee. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Butler,  of  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  "  Marking  Sys- 
tem,'' was  next  in  order.  He  stated,  as  some  of  its  disadvanta^ 
ges, 

1.  It  cramps  the  recitation,  acting  as  a  barrier  to  free 
thought. 

2.  It  consumes  time. 

3.  The  accuracy  of  records  is  questionable,  owing  to  short- 
ness of  time. 

4.  The  teacher  often  throws  the  responsibility  upon  the 
pupil.  The  record  should  be  based  upon  the  teacher's  judgment 
solely. 

If  the  marking  system  is  used  as  an  incentive  to  greater  im* 
provement  without  the  wish  to  depress  others,  it  is  productive  of 
good.  It  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  the  lower  grades.  Writ- 
ten  monthly  examinations  form  better  tests  for  these  grades. 

The  marking  system  may  be  used  with  safety  in  High  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Mr.  Mclntire  and  class  being  present,  the  Association  was 
entertained  by  the  presentation  of  methods  of  instructing  deat 
mutes. 

There  were  very  interesting  exercises  in  Numbers,  Grammar, 
Composition,  Articulation,  Pantomime,  etc 
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They  are  taught  the  object  first,  the  written  word  second,  the 
methodical  sign  third.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Byers,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Mclntire  for  his  interesting  exercises. 

Adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 


Friday  p.  m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2 
o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Executive  Committee  was 
requested  to  secure  Logansport  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  if 
proper  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  same. 

Buperintendent  Hopkins  presented  the  following  report  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education : 

1.  That  when  any  State  shall  furnish  for  its  use  adequate 
lands  and  buildings  for.  a  first  class  Normal  School,  and  the  same 
shall  have  been  approved  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Grovernment,  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  endowment 
for  such  institution  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

2.  That  each  State  having  an  area  of  thirty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  square  miles,  or  over,  and  which  shall  have  provi- 
ded a  system  of  Public  Instruction  for  all  its  children,  in  which 
tuition  shall  be  free,  and  its  schools  equally  open  to  all,  and  shall 
not  hold  permanent  school  funds  realized  by  donations  from  Con- 
gress, to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  such  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  appropriation  equal  to  such  deficit  from  the 
General  Government,  on  conditions  that  an  obligation  be  made 
that  a  tax  shall  by  them  be  annually  levied  for  tuition  purposes 
in  the  schools  abov^  specified,  equal  to  seven  per  cent,  of  said 
diree  millions  dollars. 

3.  When  the  territory  of  any  State  be  less  than  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  it  shall  receive  not  less  than 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

■ 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  conditions  be  forwarded  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  the  sentiment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  report,  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McRae,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  te  investigate  fact 
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in  reference  to  Corporeal  Punishment,  reported.  The  &cts  pre- 
sented, in  the  main,  favored  its  abolition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  the  report  on  Corporeal  Punish- 
ment is  to  be  published  in  the  School  Journal. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Phelon,  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
and  found  the  same  vouched  for. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Cox,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

1871.  Dr. 

July  13,      To  balance  receded  of  W.  A.  Bell,  cash $61.35 

To  note  of  Cynis  Smith  (Jan.  1,  1869).. 67.00 

Dec.  29.       To  cash  from  Enrolling  Committee.. • 89.00 

To  interest  due  on  Cyrus  Smith's  note 6.70 

Total... $224.05 

1871.  Cb. 

March  16.  By  cash  paid  J.  T.  Merrill,  per  W.  A.  Bell $1.75 

July  11.  By  cash  paid  for  expressing  Treasurer's  book 35 

Dec.  29.  By  cash  paid  W.  A.  Bell,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com.,  voucher  1...  50.61 

Dec.  29.  By  cash  paid  E.  M.  McRae,  Secretary,  youcher  2.« 12.00 

Dec.  29.  Bj  cash  paid  Assistant  Secretaries,  voucher  2... 12.00 

Dec.  29.  By  cash  paid  for  Stationery  for  Section,  voucher  2 2.00 

Dec.  29.  By  cash  paid  Assistant  Secretaries  for  1870... 12.00 

Balance  on  hand. 133.34 

Total $224.05 

Mr.  Shortridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  Superintendent  Hopkins' 
Paper  on  Compulsory  Education,  reported  that  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  Company  would  publish  three  thousand  copies  of  not 
more  than  sixteen  pages  each,  without  covers,  for  forty-five  dol- 
lars. If  more  pages  than  sixteen,  the  price  will  be  proportion- 
ately greater. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  W.  A.  Bell  was  ordered  to  see 
the  same  done,  and  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  money. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows : . 

1.  Besolvedj  That  we  favor  such  amendment  of  the  School  Law  as  will 
make  it  the  duty  of  County  Examiners  to  act  as  County  Superintendents  ; 
making  the  remuneration  such  as  will  employ  the  best  teaching  talent  in 
each  county. 

2.  B$9oloedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  the  President, 
Secretaries  and  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithftil  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  have  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  their  several  stations. 
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3.  Meiokfeif  That  out  thftitia  be  extended  to  PboH  Black  a&d  otiien 
who  ftirnished  music  for  the  eyeniog  sesaiont  of  thVi  As8oeta4ioii. 

4.  B€90h>€d,  That  we  commend  the  Indiana  8ohooi»  Jockvai  to  errerj 
parent  and  teacher  of  the  State. 

6.  Ruolndi  That  we  heartily  commend  our  State  Normal  School  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  promise  to  nse  our  influence  with  them  to 
snil  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed 
to  ntily  the  transfer  of  the  Indiana  School  Joubnal  from  O. 
W.  Hobs  to  W.  A.  Bell. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee  I).  E.  Hunter  and 
G.  B.  Loomis. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  H.  Smith'  presented  to  the  Association  a  Secretaiy's 
Book,  whieh  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Yail  and  a  pupil  of  the  Deaf  and  Dutnb  Institute  enter* 
tained  the  Association  by  giving  some  good  examples  of  panto- 
mime. 

Supt.  Hopkins  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  nne  die.  Emha  Mont.  McRae, 
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The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rill, of  Lafayette,  Mr.  Hopkins  was,  elected  President,  and  H:  L. 
Bust,  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

On  motion  of  Mir.  Smart,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Eiaminer  BtOwell, 
Mr.  Waltz  and  Mrs.  Cox  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
officerB  for  the  Aflsociation  for  the  next  year. . 

Mr.  Powner,  of  Decatur,  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness, 
the  members  of  the  Association  discussed  ''  a  uniform  system  of 
marking  and  grading  certificates.'^ 

All  seemed  to  agree  that  both  literary  qualification  and  pro- 
ftsBioiial  ability  should  be  taken'  into  consideration  in  marking: 
the  per  cent  of  telu^ers^  certificates. 

A  PAper  wtis  read  by  8.  P.  l^ompeon,  of  Jasper  eonnty,  sub*- 

jeelK.<*How  cab  Teachers'  Meetings  be  made-iAotft  Proitable?" 
5 
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He  said:  Progveaiive,  jojful  aetivitj  is  ev^erywhere  mam- 
fest  in  the  fortune-iniiking  avocations  of  life. 

The  Websterian  plan  of  planting  mystery,  with  a  doubting 
hope  that  some  miraculous  contingency  will  fructify  those  mysti- 
cal seed-facts  into  science^  has  too  much  controlled  school  routine. 

A  careful  study  of  the  various  provisions  of  our  school  system 
fills  Qur  minds  with  admiration  for  its  exc^ency  and  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  public  needs  to  be  mightily  awakened  to  an  active  love 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  committees  of  revision  to  suggest  new 
methods  of  tuition,  and  to  assist  the  younger  brethren  who 
patientiy  struggle  toward  the  light 

Each  teacher's  plan  should  have  the  stamp  of  individuality, 
yet  be  einriched  and  generalized  by  the  experiences  of  others. 

Many  who  assume  the  control  of  the  Common  School  have  had 
oio  qppprtunity  to  learn  the  minutiee  of  duty.  They  resort  to 
^experiment,  or  bow  to  conventional  infatuation. 

The  County  Institutes  are  a  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Examiner  to  aid  in  promoting  uniformity  in  the  manage- 
ment, conformity  to  law,  and  in  bringing  up  the  poorer  schools  to 
the  standard  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Thompson's  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  eadi  giving  'his  method  of  conducting 
County  and  Township  Institutes. 

Most  of  the  Examiners  present  had  organized  Township  Insti- 
tutes, and  they  reported  them  of  great  benefit  «to  teachers. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association : 

MMohotd^  That  U  is  the  Bense  of  this  bodj  that  tbe  ifiiate  Board  haTe 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  by  A^rxtishing  uQiform 
questions,  and  that  we  request  them  to  make  the  questions  more  difficult 
for  next  year. 

After  some  exchange  of  opinions  upon  the  merits  of , the  ani- 
fi)rm  system  of  examinations,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
.At  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  Wednesdiq^  . 


vWkBNKSDAT,  2 .  O^O^OGX, .  p.  lac. 

:Seetion  called  'to '  order  tby  the  President,  Hon^^M.  3.  Sop- 
rkins.  The  minutes  .of  t the  previous  .meeting  wore  read  and 
approyed. 
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Paper  by  "W.  P.  Phelon,  Examiner  of  Laporte  county.  Sub- 
ject :  "  How  can  Examinerg'  and  Superintendent^  visits  to  Schools 
be  made  most  BeneficifQ  T 

Hesaid:  So  closely  blended  is  the  vimtiog  wit2i  the  action 
of  school  officers,  that  we  can  not  discuss  the  question  without 
ooDfflderii]^  the  whole  subject  oit  school  superintending^  aa  it 
resolves  itself  into  three  heads : 

1.  The  dedgp  of  the  Examinera'  aend  Superintendents'  office, 
and  how  they  should  be  filled. 

8.   How  the  work  is  now  done. 

3.    How  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be  done. 

The  School  Examiner  should  be  paid  n  living  salary,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business,  and 
visit  all  the  schools,  and  not,  as  now,  be  compelled  to  follow  some 
other  avocation  fer  a  iivelihooA  in  connection  with  the  Exami- 
ner's office. 

Hr.  Bell  suggested  that  the  speeches  in  the  discussion  of 
papers  be  short  and  directed  to  the  point,  ''How  can  visits  be 
made  profitable?" 

Mr.  Bobin  moved  that  a  copy  of  Examiner  Phelon's  paper  be 
requested  for  publication  in  the  School  Jourkal. 

Motion  carried. 

The  most  of  the  members  entered  heartily  into  the  discusfiaon 
of  Mr.  Phelon's  paper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
a  uniform  method  of  reporting  the  (iverage  number  of  pupHs 
belonging  in  the  diflerent  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Messrs.  Bell,  Waltz,  Hunter,  Phelon,  Qow  and  Boyce  were 
appointed  as  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  next  year, 
reported  D.  E.  IHunter,a8  President,  and  W.  P.  Pfadon,  asSeo- 
retary. 

The  nominations  were  confinned  by  the  Assodstien. 

Mr.  Vail,  of  Kokomo,  oftered  the  foUowingTesofhttion,  which, 
after  much  discussion,  waa  adopted : 

Mesohedy  That  the  general  ayerage  of  teachers'  examinations  consist 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  eight  branches  required  by  law,  modified  by  other 
eridencerof  ^nalification.  That  a  geatoal  Ayerage  of  «erent]r  to  Beyenty- 
ilre  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  six  months'  certificate)  proylded  he  pfss  sixty* 
lire  per -cent.  In  orthography,  reading,  arithmetic  and  Knglish  grammar. 
General  ayerage  of  seyenty-fiye  t«  etghty-five,  with  seyeaty-fiye  per  cent  on 
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four  branches,  twelve  months.  General  awrag^of  eighty-five  teBUietj«-ifV«, 
with  an  arerage  of  eeTenty-fire  per  cent,  on  four  branchee,  eighteen  months. 
General  arerage  of  ninety-five  and  over,  with,  an  average  of  eight j  on  four 
branches,  twenty-fonr  months,  provided^  that  where  an  applicant  falls  below 
fiftjT  per  cent  in  anj  of  the  branches  «pon  whi^  he  is  examined,  no  cer- 
tificate shall  be  granted! 

Aftar  some  diBonssidii  as  to  whether  ike  ieachers  sboiild  be 
limited  to  time  in  examinations,  add  a  few  words  ef  encourage' 
ment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Publie  Instruction,  the  Asaoci' 
ation  adjourned.  H*  lu^  Rust, 


COLLEGIATE  AKB  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTIOK* 

TvispAT,  December  26,  18  71 4 

The  Collegiate  and- High  Schodl  Section  of  the  State  Te^henT 
Association  met  in  the  High  School  building,  and  was  cfdied  to 
order  at  2  o'ckxdc  by  the  President  elect,  Dt*  R  T.  Brown. 

After  his  inaugural  .address,  the  Presidctttt  oaUed  upon  Prof. 
Thompson  to  lead  in  prayer^ 

The  recKwds  of  previous  meetings  not  bdng  preseat,  and  » 
doubt  existing  as  to  who  the  Seoretitry  of  tibis  Bsotion  was,  W. 
W.  Byers  was  appointed  Secretary. 

In  oonseqoeace  of  the  abeenee  oi  President  Bowman,  botb 
erders  of  business  fbr  the  afternoon  were  laid  on  the  tabte^ 

By  a  unammous  vote  the  rule»  were  suspeDded,  and  tbe  hour 
was  occupied  by  the  disoussion  of  tha  following  question  prcK 
pounded  by  J.  H.  Smart : 

"  What  are  the  advanjljagi^s  eind  disadvaotagBs  of  the  Prepare 
atory  Department  in  our  Colleges?" 

The  discuaaieai  of  this.qu^on  was  participated  in  by  Preei* 
dent  Moore,  Proifs^  Hamilton  and  Thompson,  Sup't  Hopkins,  axul 
Messrs.  Smart,  Cole,  McBae,  George  P«  Brown  and  Dr.  Brown. 

The  programme  for  the  nest  session  was  amended,  and  the 
Association  adiouxned  to  2  o'clock  the  next  day. 


WiDxwpAT,  Deesa^ber  27,  1871. 

The  Section  was  odled  to  ord«r  at  2  p.  m.,  m  tiie  upper  room 
of  {he  H^  School  building,  by  Dr.  R  T.  Brown,  and  opened 
with  prayer  by  Professor  Bogersr 
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Iliafintoidarof'buMiieiBwwtliewkjeetof  '' College  Fkizet 
imd  BEmoTS,*'  by  Professor  John  S.  CampbelL 

Professor  Gunpbell  thoughfeit  a  matter  of  not  aucfa  ipaport- 
aiiee  wliether  prises  and  honocs  are  bestowed  jor  not  Collies 
tbat  gpive  them  liave  Uved  and  flaorislied,  and  will  fontjane  to  do 
eo.  On  tlie  other  hand  colkges  that  do  set  -ght  iktm.  wiH  .eon- 
tmne  to  floojiah.  Prises  and  beaore  beget  jealousies,  and  they 
tend  to  make  only  good  raidftation  sdiolen.  It  does  not  do  jua- 
tice  to  alL  Many  who  do  not  reoite  as  well  as  others,  and  eonse 
4)uently  do  not  receiye  as  high  a  mark,  make  the  most  suocessftd 
men  in  life^  and  when  these  men  reach  positions  of  honor  and 
trost,  the  speaker  did  not  want  them  to  come  to  him  and  say  that 
he  had  done  them  injustice.  The  jodgment  of  the  students  often 
diffen  ftom.that  of  the  faeulty^  md  in.  rendering  their  deeSsioB 
the  &eiill7  often  lose  their  influenee  aver  thcstadents.  • . 

On  aM>tion  of  Pxo£  Diokupfl^,  e  yoAe  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Prof.  Campbell  fcr  his  able  address. 

Pro£  Thompson  also  spoke  on  the  «Bb{eot|  ^approving  of 
the  bestowal  of  prises  and  honcira. 

The  hour  allotted  to  this  subject  having  expiw)»  tibe^rales  WQB^ 
auspeaded  U>  peianit  the  eoatifiuanoe  pf  the  diflcossion,  and  Dr. 
Holmesy  Professors  Hobbs,  Bidpath  and  McBae  spoke  to  the 
aubjeet. 

The  regular  order  of  Ipsiness  was  then  xeswned,  and  Dr, 
Blown  read  an  address  upon  the  "  Best  means  of  *M>mi»p«^  Tem- 
perance among  the  students." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Z>r.  Bvown,  and  a  coipy  of  hia 
address  lefuested  fer  publication  in  the  Sohooju  Joubnjju 

The  next  order  ^f  business  was  ''English  Xiiterattt]:ie»  how 
should  it  be  taughtf  Iff  Joseph  Moore»  Preeident  of  Barlham 
Cdlcee. 

Aa  a  wiwmiag  up  of  the  eounse  to  be  puieu^d,  Pxe^t  Mooip 
gave  the fiiUowipg: 

1.  Origin  of  the  l&^Hsh  language. 

2.  History  of  the  Bnglish  language. 

S.  Grovping  EngUsh  authors  in  ehronokgieal  orders 

4.  Brief  biographies  of    .Wng  awtfaors. 

Ow  Charaeteristic  speciKiens'of  thair  fiteratUM. 

&  Critkd  exaarinatien  l>f  sdeeled  pieces. 
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7.  Aid  atudentB  in  profitable  modes  of  reading  oriticany  by 
reading  with  them^ 

8     Other  aids  focmd  in  leistures,  cjdopadias,  etc 

9.    Hanre  them  write  their  own  oritiGisma. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  General  AasooiatioD  making  this 
Seodon  a  part  of  the  State  AssociatioDy  was  confirmed. 

President  Moore  was  elected  Rresident  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  W.  W.  By^rs  Secretary,  after  which  the  Section  adjourned 
till  2  o'clock^  p.  M.»  to*morrow. 


Tbxtbsdxt,  December  28. 

The  Section  was  caUed  to  order  at  2  o'dodc,  p.  k.,  by  the 
President, -Dr.  R  T.  Brown. 

The  minutes  of  the  two*  previous  sessions  were  read  and 
Improved. 

The  first  order  of  business  was,  the  discussion  of  the  question^ 
*'  Should  all  Colleges  admit  females  to*  all  prirHeges^?*  by  Prof* 
Mills,  of  Wabash  College. 

Professor  Mills  being  absent,  the  discussion  was  opened  by 
Professor  Thompson. 

The  speaker  thought  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  open- 
ing all  Colleges  for  die  achnission  of  ladles  wfio-  If^e  in  the  vicin- 
ity, where  they  hare  the  protection  of  their  parents ;  but  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  ladies  from  a  distance  to  enter  Col> 
leges  where  young  men  are-  in  attendtancet  The  course  of  study 
laid  down  for  young  men  is  mot  such  as  youtig  ladiee  need.  Youi^ 
ladies  need  as  thorough  and  as  extended  an  education  as  youn^^ 
men,  but  it  should  be  of  a  different  kind 

Professor  Rogers  thought  that  there  is  no  sex  in  mind,  and  that 
the  result»ef  the  experiments  ef  theco-educatioDof  thesexesin 
the  College  course  have  shown  that  ladies  are  fully  the  peers  of 
their  brothers.  He  thought  that  the  prejudice*  of  parents  was 
owing  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  admisskm  of  fiMnabs  ta  our 
higher  institutions^  b  an  innovation,  than  from  any  well-grounded 
objection  to  the  plan;  that  patronage  from  abroad  is  limited 
because  the  plan  is.sttll  regarded^as  ah  experiment*  and  parenta 
are  waiting  to  see  the  wisdom  oC  the  dbaage.  Instead  of  any 
serious  obxection  to  the  commingling  of  the  sexes,,  the  sesulta  ha:v^ 
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ahown  that  the  humanising  influenoefl  are  mntoal,  and  the  advan* 
liges  redproeal. 

Dr.  BreWn  ^iled  tbe  example  of  the  N.  W.  O.  Univenitjr. 
He  Bomettmes  found  young  ladies  lAxo  oould  not  leam  the  mathe- 
inatbB,  and  so  had  he  found'young  men,  and  so  with  other  stu- 
dm.  With  his  twelve  y^ars  experience  he  oeuld  not  say  that  he 
btd  noticed  any  particular  diffiarenoe  in  tte  minds  of  the  tiro 
sexes,  except  as  influenced  by  the  incentive»^ioh  governed  lliem. 
The  higher  proftesioBS  are  not  open  to  young  ladies,  and  there- 
ibie  they  can  have  no  object  in  preparing  themselves  to  fiU  them. 
They  had  had  no  difficulty  in  governing  the  two  sexes  when 
togedier,  because  they  govern  themsdves.  His  experience  was  that 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  in  sending  young  ladies  fh>m  home 
as  in  sending  young  men*  He  was  emphatioaDy  in  flivor  of 
sdmittiBg  young  ladies  into  sU  Ck^^ges  and  all  departanents 
wbflie  any  human  bebg  might  go. 

Pres't  Moore  admitted  that  trying  a  few  experiments  does  not 
aetQe  any  question,  but  it  is  ^BmarkaUe  that  in  no  case  where 
this  experiment  has  been  tried,  has  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 
He  cited  Earlham  College  as  an  example,  and  said  that  his  expe- 
rience had  been  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Brown.  For  a  few  years 
they  had  a  separate  course  of  studies  for-  young  ladies,  but  they 
BOW  paisue  the  same  course  as  the  young  men. 

I^H  Holmes  was  convinced  thai  there  was  no  diflerenoe  in 
the  minds  of  the  two  dasses  of  pupils,  and  cited  the  example,  of 
U.  C.  College  at  Merom*  They  have  no  dormitories.  Young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  board  in  (Merent  fiunllies,  and  all 
observe  study  hours  strictly.  The  highest  incentive  to  study  is 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the  human  soul. 

Prof.  Hobbs  would  rather  undertake  to  manage  a  schocd  where 
both  sexes  are  admitted,  Ihan  one  with  young  men  only.  '  He 
wants  each  young  man  to  be  jealous  of  each  young  lady,  and 
each  young  lady  to  feel  jealous  of  each  young  man  as  regards 
their  success  in  classes* 

Prof.  Bidpath  also  spdke  briefly  on  the  subject. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  discussion  of  die  question 
"Should  the  High  School  teach  Greek T  by  Prof.  Ballentina 

Prof.  BaOentine  beii^  absent.  Prof » Hamilton  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  He  advocated  the 
phm  of  so  adjusting  the  High  School  course  aa  to  prepare  all  stu- 
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dante  who  (jbeire  to  eater  (^Ik^  tAA&t&it  the  Frefl^bLHUpi  (h:  tba 
Sophomore  year.  This  could  be  done  by  allowing.  ivU  wbodeaixetf 
^iter  the  Freahdi^n  fism  to  Jeatre  eueh  «iatlMan»tioa.aod  scienoes 
as  would  oone  in  the  GoUe^  cootae^  aaMl  inf  their  atead  take  one 
year^g  tnatrttetion  mCkeek,  and  fiMr  tlwwe  who  idkntire  to  enter  the 
next  dbas,  to  taka  an  additicNial  yeark  inatniotion  in  the  GjE»ek 
language.  ThiawouU  laavelx^  the  High  Sehooi  and: the  Odr 
l^ge  courae  unohaikged. 

B.  CI  Hobbs  further  ducuiaed  the^oiyeeiii  .{NNMeoAing  th<»  otbcir 
side  of  the  question.  H^  argued^  atn^ly  tb^'  {ligh  SchoiQl 
oous^  should  be  arranged  witii  )r^renee  to  the  needs  <^  tfafd 
greatest  numben^  and  tb;at  CoUeg^s  ahould  arrange  th«&r  'e^uraep 
to  take  pnpilB  juiit  whenB  the  High  School^'  leaye  thep^-  Tbif 
voujld  pla^ee  aO  the  (Sreek  in  Uie  fiiollege  eourae. 

.(The  SeciiQtaitr  was  j^eObdaarOy  absent  during  Ahis  p^ 
discussion,  and  did  not  get  all  tke  poJuta  in  II^.  HoUw'  4(glh 

Storclary. 


feRlMABY  8ECTI0K. 

The  Primary  Seotion  iraa  organized  in  Y.  M.  C»  A«  Kail,  by 
the  appointmeni  of  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  PrinoelOB,  President,  and 
G.  B.  Loomis,.  of  IndiaBapoiJfi,  Beorelariy. 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  Htifibni,  who  was  to  have  raadan  Essay  on  thb 
''  Use  and  Abate  of  T^Et-Books,''  was  absent  on  woosoM  of  si<dc« 

noM. 

The  subjeot  was  ^tisonssed  at  some  length  by  Mr.  W.  Walikiiia» 
of  Ohio,  who  kindly  oonsentsd  to  occupy  Mm  Huflbrd's  time. 

'  He  argued  that  a  pupil  was  ready  for  a  (SKt-book  when  it 
OMdd  eactraot  the  idea  firom  a  sentence  widiout  remenibering  the 
words.  He  said  there  |u:e  three  kinds  of  knowle^e-^^knowledge 
at  first  hand,  knowledge  at  second  hand,  andmanuiMtored  know«» 
ledge.  The  first  is  aoquired  by  eacperi^noe,  tilie  seoopd  from  other 
peof^e^s  ocperienee,  and  the  tlurd  from  ih^  operationaof  our  own 
mini  In  the  Second  is  the  place  Ibrihe  text*book,  ferhto  tiie  pupQ 
has  already  made  great  adTaneement  in  thenoquiBBfion  of  kbow- 
ledgi- 

Maggjie  Hamilton  gave  a  ''date  Drill  "in  reading*  Tl^ 
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duldren  were  of  the  Second  Reader  grade,  and  read  a  piece  that  was 
iitirely  mew  to  them.  The  lesson  illustrated  at  least  two  facta-^ 
Aat  the  children  had  Attained  a  remarkaUe  proficiency  in  read- 
ing in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  and  bringing  out  the  sense  of  what 
they  read,  and  that  the  teacher  did  her  part  of  the  work  in  a 
maDDAT  alnu^  <aho?e  critieiMi.  In  answer  to  queetions»  Mios 
Hamilton  said  that  she  always  had  her  pupils  answer  in  sentences, 
that  she  never  rcjad  a  sentence  to  the  children  first,  and  that  child- 
rsD  were re()uired  togive  the  sense  of  a  paragraph  in  their  own 
iroids  before  they  were  allowed  to  read  it. 


TBUBSDAT,   2  O'OLOCK,  P.  X. 

The  Primary  Bection  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session  read^ 

MisB  Emma  Jordan,  of^  Indianapolis,  read  an  essay  on 
^  Agents  of  Discipline,"  which  was  full  of  practical  and  usefiil 
suggestions.    It  may  appear  in  ftill  in  the  Journal. 

Hiss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  an  exercise  on 
"  Teadiing  Morals."  She  said  that  the  end  to  be  sought  in  teaob- 
ing  morals  is  the  building  up  ot  a  good  character.  To  do  this, 
we  must  make  the  ehQd  a  self-oonsoious,  responsible  agent  in  the 
formation  oi  his  own  bharacter.  The  lesson  was  full  of  sound 
philosophy,  but  needed  to  be  studied  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  Section  adjourned witbout  appointing  officers^  the  nest 
meeting. 

Our  notes  of  this  Section  are  merger,  as  fhe  Seisretary  fiiiled 
to  fturnidi  us  any  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 


Ak  anxious  mother  in  Pennsylvania  has  sent  this  note  to  a 
sehoofanaster :  "  You  will  oblege  me  not  tu  youse  that  wail  Bon6 
on  iSie  Like  of  my  liittle  dautor.  '  Give  your  Hart  to  god  and 
Perhaps  you  will  have  mor  pac^nce." 

Thebe  are  over  forty  women  editorially  oonnecte^  with  th^ 
Hew  York  presp. 

Gbablss  DiCKxara,  in  hfs  twentty*four  works,  introduoDa  ns 
"to  Inso  thoQHUM)  ^v  hffndied  and.tmnty-4^  {Mtaoaagas. 
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GOV.  BAKER'S  ADDBESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  THE 
STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION 


Ladiu  muL  OeniUmm  qf  the  State  Teaehert*  Aeioeiaiion: 

roE  very  pleaiant  office  has  been  devolved  upon  me  hj  those 
haying  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting  in  charge,  of 
addressing  to  you  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome  before 
you  enter  upon  the  interesting  and  Important  duties  for  which 
you  have  assembled. 

It  ougjht  to  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  every  friend  of  free 
government,  that  the  subject  of  popular  education  continues  from 
year  to  year  to  receive  increased  attention,  and  that  your  profes- 
flioiP  is  begimung  to  assume  the  place  in  the  public  esteem  which 
it  deserves  to  occupy. 

I  daim  not  to  be  an  old  man(  but  I  can  well  remember  when 
'the  common  schools  of  the  country  were  very  common  indeed. 
My  first  experience  as  a  pupil  wts  in  one  of  the  old  Thirteen 
States,  in  a  little  log  school-house^  on  the  slope  of  a  pine  hill  by 
the  wayside.    The  schod  was  taught  in  the  winter  only,  and 
each  returning  season  brought  with  it  a  change  of  teachars.    The 
teacher  had  no  local  habitation,  and,  with  a  few  noble  ezoeptiona, 
not  much  of  a  name.    He  boarded  round  with  the  scholars,  as  h 
was  called — ^that  is,  every  evening,  or  neaily  every  evenings  he 
changed  hia  domicile ;  going,  toidey,  ,to  the  hcMne  of  one  pupil,  to- 
morrow to  that  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  all  his  patrons,  when  he  commenced  his  visitations 
anew  at  the  top  of  the  list    When  the  Christmas  hoUdayB  arrived, 
it  was  just  as  much  in  order  to  bar  the  Vmaster"  out  of  the 
school-house  until  he  consented  to  treat  his  scholars,  as  it  is  now 
to  hold  Teachers'  Associations  and  Teachers'  Institutes.    Not- 
withstanding the  great  inferiority  of  the  edqcational  fkeililieB 
enjcqred  by  the  masses  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  as 
compared  with  those  afforded  at  the  present  day,  the  fiithers  of 
the  Bepublic  well  understood  that  free  government  could  not 
long  endure  among  an  ignorant  or  an  immoral  people.    Wash* 
ington  said  that,  ''In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
dioold  be  enlightened,*'  and  urged  upon  bfe  countrymen  at  the 
dose  o£  his  offioial  life,  ''to  cherish,  as  dbjects  of  primary  import* 
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aooe,  institutions  for  the  geiieral  diftision  of  knowledge.'^  The 
celebrated  ordiaanoe  of  1787,  for  the  goremment  of  the-  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  norArwest  of  the  Biver  Ohio,  dedared 
that  "  BeligioEs  morality  and  knowledge  being  OBoessary  to  good 
govenunent  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schoob  and  the 
means  of  edoeation  shall  forever  be  encouraged;''  The  fitst  Con- 
stitution of  Indiana,  adopted  in  1816,  dedared,  ''Knowledge 
and  learning  gm^rally  diffiised.  throughout  the  community  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  govemment,"  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature-,  afr  soon  as  drcumstanoes  would  permit^ 
**  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending 
in  regular  gradation  from  township  sdiools  to  a  State  Univer- 
sity, wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  alL" 

The  <ttficulty  of  canyiDg  out  these  well-understood  and  sol- 
emnly dedared  prindi^es  of  pditieal  economy  in  a  new  and 
s|Mursdy  settied  country,  may.  to*  some  ext^it,  be  appceciated, 
wheo  we  reflect  that  thirty-three  years  dapsed  after  the  ad(^tioii 
of  tbe  Constitution  of  1816,  and  the  admission  of  Indiana  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  before  any  atteomt  ?nis  made  by  the  Geo- 
end  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  free 
adiools.  Id  lft49,  for  the  first.time,  a  law  was  passed  taxing  the 
property  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  and  even  then,  so  doubtful  were  the  members  of  the  Legi9- 
latore  as  to  whether  such  legislation  would  be  sanctioned  by  their 
aonstituents,  that  they  inserted  a  provision  in  the  act  requiring  it 
to  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  for  approval  or  rejection,  and 
providing  that  the  act  should  not  take  effect  until  approved  by  the 
auffhiges  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State.  The  people 
aanctioned  the  enactment  by  their  votes,  and  thereby  inaugurated 
ft  general  igrstem  of  common  sdiool  education,  based  upon  taza- 
tien,  whidi  has  ever  since  been  continued*  The  Constitution  of 
1816,  as  we  have  seen,  enjoined  that  provision  should  be  made 
by  law  for  a  general  system  of  free  schools  as  soon  as  droum* 
afanoes  would  permit.  The  present  Constitution,  adopted  in  1851,. 
omitted  this  qualifying  dause^  which,  gave  the  Leigislature  a  disr 
eretion  on  the  subject,  an4  dedared  in-  podtive  terms  that,  ''  It 
ahall  be  the  duty  ci  the  (General  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition 
diall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all.'' 

KoWi  o^^  leg^lation  imposes  a  direct  tax  on  all  the  taxable 
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fHToperty  of  the  Sute  for  the^ -support  of  comiiMiD  floheols,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  levied*  foi^  the  support 'of  the  Btete 
gafienilnent,  hicludmg  the  Beneyolent  iBstitationB  of  lihe  £tate; 
and  this  tax  is  in  addition  to  revenue  derived  from  a  school  fixnd 
of  more  than  ^ht  million  dollars,  ^t  apart  for  sdiool  pnrpoeei. 
In  addition  to  this,  dties,  towns  and  townships  are  authorized  to 
prolong  their  respective  school  terms  by 'imposing  local  taxes  m 
aid  of  their  sdiools.  Although  oar  l^slation  on  this  subject  is 
«till  confusedly  imperfoet,  wo  have  unquestionably  made  substan- 
tial progress,  and  we  may  oonfidendy  Vxk.  to  the  future  for 
greater  improvements. 

One  of  the  excellenciee  €ft  popular  govemment  It  that,  when- 
over  an  imperfect  law,  for  the  promotion  of  a  good  end,  is  adopted, 
it  becomes  the  means  of  educating  thcpeK^Ie  up  to  a  point  where 
they  will  surely  demand  of  their  representatives  something  better, 
and  tihtts  the  law-making  power  and  their  eonstitiMnts  act  acid  react 
upon  each  other  for  1h/e  promotion  of  the  higfaert  interests  of  the 
O>inmonwealth.  But  among^allthe  instrumsntalities  whidi  have 
l>een  employed  to  elevate  the  charaet»*  (tf  our  conimon  schoola, 
and  the  standard  of  instrucdon  thetein  imparted,  none  has  beem 
CO  potent  as  the  eombined  eSbrts  which  professional  educators  ai« 
putting  forth  for  die  improveaaent  of  themselves  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  profeesionL. 

The  labors  of  this  Association,  and  the  traasactiona  of  the 
aumeroas  Teachen^  Institutes  that  are  held  all  over  the  State, 
testify  unatistakably  to  the  value  of  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  in  advancing  your  own  vocation  to  its 
proper  place,  that  is,  to  the  very  front  line  or  vanguard  of  die 
profosflions.  Lest  I  mi^t  be  suspected,  as  I  am  now  addressing 
profosAcaal  teachers,  <^  mdulging  in  idle  comjdiments,  I  beg  to 
vepeat  in  your  hearing  a  few  sentences  which  I  addressed  to  tbe 
Legislature  three  years  i^.    They  read  as  follows : 

"The  Gommoa  ficbool  qrstem  of  the  State  Is  gradually  bnt  steadily  iaa- 
proTiDg,  and  becoming  more  thorough  and  efficient  in  the  great  work  of 
•educating  our  children  and  youth.  The  increased  and  increasing  prida 
Which  the  educators  of  the  State  pianifest  In  ^e  noblo  profession  to  whi<A 
they  huve  demoted  themtelv^cs,  is  worth j  of  thie  highest  eanmenditaoB, 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  class  of  our  people  who  devote  so  much  tioM  aa4 
means  to  the  elevatioa  of  their  profession  as  the  one  to  which  allusion  Ko^i 
just  been  made.  If  these  efforts  shall  be  properly  appreciated  and  eocoor- 
aged,  the  time  will  oome  when  the  edneation  of  the  :f  oung  will  not  be 
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•ntrosted  to  thote  wborasort  to  toftebing  m  »  Xamponxj  expedient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  some  other  Tocation  .more  coagepial 
1 1  their  tastes;  but  our  schools  ttUI  be  presided  over  by  trained  teachers 
who  loT«  the  profession  of  their  choice,  and  who  are  anxious  to  excel  in 
the  performance  cf  Ha  duties." 

Sinoerdy  eatertaining  these  sentunents  towards  the  profession 
m  whose  interests  yon  are  assembled,  it  affords  me  unfeigned 
pleasure  to  be  the  medium  through  which  you  are  welcomed  to 
the  Capital  City  of  the  State. 

In  the  name  not  only  of  the  educators  of  Indianapolis,  but 
of  her  entire  people,  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome,  trusting  that 
your  sojourn  here  may  be  pleasant,  that  your  sessions  may  be 
harmonious,  and  that  the  results  of  your  labors  may  tend  to 
stroigtiien  your  attachment  to  the  profession  of  your  choioe,  and 
to  exalt  it  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 


CaNDUCTING  RECITATIONS— H. 

\  >i>  > 

^  BT  WJi.  r,  PHILPB, 

Preiidont  of  the  Mionetota  Stat«  Normal  School  at  Winona. 


ro  of  the  mora  important  okjeeto  of  the  reettatkm  were* 
diflcoased  in  the  pieeeding  paper,  lliese  objecto  werd 
stated  to  be— 1*  To  develop  the  power  of  dear  itnd  con- 
seentiTe  thought--42«  To  cnltiTate  the  Imbit  of  concise  and  accu* 
rale  ezpression. 

To  think  dearly,  and  to  express  thought  wilii  ease  and  pred- 
skm,  imi^y  also  an  inevease  in  the  attainments  of  the  pupil.  Sub- 
jects for  study  are  placed  before  the  mind  as  oeeaiiom  for  its  activ- 
ity or  exercise*  An  inorease  of  knowledge  carries  with  it  an 
inereaee  of  power.  Lesidona  are  assigned  which  are  to  be  mae- 
tsred.  The  ledtition^  when  properly  conducted,  will  determine 
exactly  how  te.this  mastery  of  sabjeots  has  been  effected  by  the 
pupiL    Henee^  it  may  be  affirmed,      • 

HL  Thaife  another  object  of  the  reckation  is  <»  test  Ae  aocu-^ 
fvay  mid  extmdifihe  oMmmmdB  of  the  eftissi  Eadi  and  every  les- 
son shoidd  afiord  the  proctf  of  new  conquests  by  the  learner.  It 
should  demonstrnte  that  aome  ttuth,  unknown  before,  has  been 
added  to  his  mental  stock,  or  that  something  hitherto  dimly  per- 
ceived has  rifMed  into  dear  eonviotioii^perfoot  Smdoa,    id  the 
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abaenee  of  this  asflEared  resalt,  or  at  least  of  some  approach  to  it,  the 
xecitation  has  fiuled  in  its  purpose,  and  the  time  and  labor  of  all 
concerned  in  it  may  be  accounted  as  loss.  All  real  progress  in  edu* 
cation  most  necessarily  be  slow.  There  is  neither  a  royal  road  nor 
a  railroad  to  the  temple  of  learning.  Nevertheless  there  ought  to  be 
positive  progress  with  each  day,  and  an  additional  conquest,  how- 
ever small,  with  each  encounter  in  the  class-room.  To  aim  at  these 
definite  and  positive  results  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  teacher, 
and  although  he  may  not  always  reach  them,  he  will  accomplish 
vastly  more  than  by  rambling  and  discursive  effort. 

IV.  It  is  an  object  of  the  recitation  to  increase  the  attain- 
ments of  the  class,  to  add  to  the  knowledge  which  its  members 
may  have  acquired  in  their  study  hours. 

A  teacher  whose  acquirements  are  limited  to  the  text-books 
he  uses,  can  never  achieve  real  success  in  conducting  his  recitap 
tions.  *'  A  good  schoolmaster,"  says  Guizot,  ^*  must  know  much 
more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  in  order  that  he  may  teadi 
with  intelligence  and  taste."  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consid- 
eration whether  the  ambition  and  love  of  study  inspire^  ^n  a  class 
by  a  scholarly,  skillful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  are  not.  worth 
more  to  the  pupils  than  all  the  studying  they  are  able  to  do. 
What  is  niore  oontagiocis  than  example?  What  is  more  glorioiu 
than  a  ncklU  example  as  an  inspiration  to  worthy  deeds? 

The  teacher  who  does  not  show  that  he  can  go  beyond  the 
text-books  in  his  search  after  truth,  and  enrich  the  knowledge 
which  his  pupils  have  acquired  by  copious  additions  to  it  from  hia 
own  weil-fumished  store-house,  is  lacking  i&  the  first  element  of 
power  in  his  great  work.    This  is,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  true  secreta 
of  power  in  teaching.    It  secures  the  confidence,  it  arouses  the 
interest,  it  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  class  and 
supplies  the  most  needM  conditions  to  its  progress.     Henoo,  let 
the  teacher  ever  go  before  his  pupils  in  the  class  room  fbll  of  his 
subject,  all  aglow  with  its  c^irit,  ready  to  meet  every  difficulty, 
to  answer  every  objection,  and  suppljr  every  omission  which  maty 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  sharp  drill  ^bat  is  to  follow. 

y.  The  recitation  should  detevmine  *lhe. habits  of  stady 
in^ich  each  pupil  is  forming,  and  correct  whatever  may  be  faulty 
in  his  method,  as  well  as  eliminate  the  errors  that  aie  -revealed  in 
his  knowledge  of  subjects. 

Man  has  been  not  iaaptiy  denominated  ^ta  lHUidle.of  habitB.^ 
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Edttcation  is  the  devdopmeiit  of  character  through  the  processes 
of  forming  right  habits.  The  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  If  the  latter  be  good,  the 
former  will  be  good;  if  bad,  bad.  The  great  aim  of  the  Educa* 
tor,  therefore,  should  be  to  form  good  habiU,  and  ofdy  good  habiU* 
The  recitation  affords  the  best  indications  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
mental  habits  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  be  a  dose 
observer  of  these  indications,  and  should  strive  to  teach  his  pupils 
how  to  dudy.  The  education  of  any  individual  is  far  advanced 
irhen  he  has  learned  the  best  methods  of  using  his  faculties  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  discharging  the  manifold  duties  of 
his  station  in  life.  To  correct  errors  in  the  method  of  using  the  fac- 
ilities, is  the  surest  way  to  prevmt  errors  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught.  Errors  in  the  n^astery  of  facts  and  principles 
are  the  result  of  a  wrong  use  of  the  faculties.  Therefore  let  pre* 
cision  and  accuracy  in  mental  labor  be  the  constant  care  of  those 
who  guide  and  direct  the  education  of  our  children  and  youth. 
To  secure  these,  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  recitation. 

Finally,  any  statement  of  the' true  theory  of  die  recitation  will 
be  incomplete  which  does  not  r^er  to  its  moral  uses.  Brought 
into  such  intimate  relations  with  his  pupils  as  is  the  teacher  dur- 
ing this  vital  and  oft  recurring  occasion,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  should  omit  to  make  full  use  of  his  power  and  influence  to 
develop  in  them  all  that  is  kindly  and  winning  in  manner,  pure 
and  upright  in  heart,  lovely  and  noble  in  life  and  character.  And 
here  the  power  of  the  teadier  must  be  almost  wholly  in  a  spotless 
example  He  is  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  occasion.  His  spirit 
must  be  gentle,  his  manners  winning,  his  temper  even,  his  judg- 
ment <»ol  and  his  decisicms  prompt  and  just  With  such  a  moral 
frame  of  mmd,  joined  to  scholarly  attainments  and  professional 
skill,  his  influenee  over  the  hearts  as  well  as'  the  intellects  of  his 
pupils,  win  be  almost  without  limit,  gently  moulding  their  char- 
acters to  that  standard  of  excellence  which  embodies  all  that  is 
pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

In  the  succeeding  article  it  will  Jbe  my  aim  to  consider  what 
should  be  ibe  prq^ratumsfor  ihcredMium. 


A  BAD  sigi^ — to  ai^imqther  man's  name  to  a  note. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CORPOREAL  PUKISHMBNT. 


PuTVAVTiLSB,  Ira*t  Dm.  SOib,  1S7U 
Bom,  M.  B.  Bcpktm,  Bmpmrimtmidma  tf  PvMU  Inttneticm  : 

Dbab  Sib  : — Does  the  law  tolerate  corporeal  ptinishment  in  the  schools? 
Yours  truly,  R.  ft.  Bowiv. 

ESPLT. 

Jasvaet  M,  187S. 

Dbab  Sib  : — ^Tour  fkror  of  the  20th  ult.  came  duly  to  hand. 
There  is  no  statute  upon  the  subject  of  corporeal  punishment.    The 
Supreme  Court,  howerer,  declares  ^e  law  as> follows: 

"The  law  still  tolerates  corporeal  punishment  in  the  school-room.    The 
authorities  are  all  that  way,  and  the  legislature  has  not  thought  proper  to 
interfere.    The  public  seem  to  cling  to  a  despotism  in  the  goTemment  of 
sobools  which  has  been  discarded  everywhere  else.    Whether  snoh  training 
be  congenial  to  our  institutions  and  favorable  to  the  ftill  development  of 
the  future  man,  is  worthy  of  seribus  consideration,  though  not  for  us  to  dis- 
ctiss. '  In  one  respect  the  tendency  of  the  rod  is  so  evidently  evU,  that  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  arrested  on  the  gtodnd  of  public  policy.    The  practice 
has  an  inherent  pronenees  to  abuse.    The  vety  aetof  whipping  engsndem 
plUMlon,  and  very  generally  leads  to  ezoeas>  where  one  or  two  ntripes  only 
were  at  first  intended,  several  usoally  follow,  each  increasing  in  vigor  as 
the  act  of  striking  inflames  the  passions.    This  is  a  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation and  experience.    Hence  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  and  the  leaning  of 
the  courts  should  be,  to  discountenance  a  practice  which  tends  to  excite 
human  passions  to  heated  and  excessive  action,  ending  in  abuses  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.    Such  a  system  of  pet^  tyranny  can  not  be  watched 
too  cautiously  nor  guarded  too  strictly.    The  tender  age  of  the  suffererg 
forbids  that  its  slightest  abuses  should  be  tolerated.    So  long  as  the  power 
to  punish  corporeally  in  the  school  exists,  it  needs  to  be  put  under  whole- 
some  restriction.'    Teachers  should,  therefore,  understand  that  whenever 
correction  is  administered  in  anger  or  insolence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  In  moderation  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  that  aflfeetfonate  moral 
suasion  so  eminently  due  from  one  placed  by  the  law  "tn  ieoa  panniU  "-^ 
ta  th»  9acred  rekfion  K^f  parent — the  courts  must  consider  them  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery,  the  more  aggravated  and  wanton  in  proportion  to  the 
tender  years  and  dependent  position  of  the  pupil.    Were  it  within  the 
province  of  these  discussions,  how  many  other  objections  to  the  rod,  based 
upon  its  injurious  moral  inilaence  on  both  teacher  and  pupil,  might  be 
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assamed.  Ode  thing  seems  obYious.  The  rery  act  of  resoitiiig  to  the  rod 
demonstrates  the  inca(»acity  of  the  teacher  for  one  of  the  most  important 
{Murts  of  his  vecatioaf  aamely,  school  government.  For  such  a  teacher  the 
Qoneries  of  the  Repnhlic  are  not  the  proper  element.  They  are  above  him. 
HiB  tme  poflibion  will  readily  suggest  itself  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  bul 
that  public  opinion  will,  in  tUne,  stk'ike  the  ferule  from  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  leaving  him,  as  the  true  basis  of  government,  only  the  resources  of  hte 
intellect  and  heart.  Such  is  the  only  policy  worthy^  of  the  State,  and  of 
htt  otherwise  enlightened  and  liberal  institutions.  It  is  the  policy  of  prog- 
ress. The  husband  oem  no  longer  mcrfleraftly  chastise  his  wife ;  nor,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  authorities,  the  master  his  servabt  or  apprentice.  .Sven 
the  ^degraded  cruelties  of  the  Naval  service  have  been  arrested.  Why  the 
person  of  the  scliool  boy,  **  with  liis  shining  morning  face,"  should  be  less 
Acred  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  tliat  of  the  apprentice  or  the  sailor,  is  not 
easily  explained.  It  is^'reg^^ted  that  such  are  the  authorities — still,  courts 
are  bound  by  them.  All  that  can  be  dene,  without  the  aid  of  legislation, 
is  to  hold  every  cas^e  strictly  within  the  rule ;  and  if  the  correction  be  ib 
abger,  or  in  any  other  respect  immoderately  or  improperly  administered, 
to  hold  (he  ttn'Worthy  perpetrator  guilior  of  assa«lt  and  battery .^'^-Cbcpff 


OIJ'FICIAL  VISIT  TO  ALLEN  COUNTY. 


On  Friday,  the  15th  of  December,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  A)kn  county. 
The  CoBsty  Institute  was  in  session ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Smari,  S.  E.,  Superintend- 
ent City« Schools,  and  member  of  the  State  Board  «f  ^"Education,  was  pre- 
siding at  the  sessions  of  the  Institutes.  There  were  present  about  one 
fatondred  and  seventy  teachers.  Some  fine  lessons  in  primary  teaching  were 
given  by  one  of  the  lady  city  teachers.  A  lesson  In  English  Grammar  of 
a  high  order  was  also  given  by  another  lady.  One  of  the  Professors  from 
the  College  gave  two  good  lessons  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  per  cent- 
age.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  indefatigable  Daniel  Hough, 
well  known  in  educational  circles  as  an  experienced  and  suocessfal  educa- 
tor. He  talks  good  sease  all  the  time,  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
f  «;hools.  Ex.  Smart  throws  his  whole  sole  fnto  the  work.  He  Is  deter- 
mued  that  old  Allen  shall  stand  In  the  front  rank. 

The  city  of  Fort  Wayne  enumerates  elgiit  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  children.  She  educates  at  her  imblic  schools  t>wo  thousand  sit 
iKx  hundred  and  forty.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  her  popula- 
tien  is  largely  Catholic,  and  educate  at  their^own  church  schools.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 6th  I  had  a  very  pleasant  talk  with  a  few  of  the  trustees 
from  the  dty  and  county^  They  are  senBibk,'sflfe,  prudent  men,  disposed 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  these  schools.  Success  to  all 
Ae  school  officers  and  teachers  «f  Allen  cotinty  I 

M.   B.  HOPSIINB, 
BuperimUmUni  qf  FtMie  InatrncUmu 
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EDITORIAL. 


STATE  TBAGHBRS'  ASSOCIATIOK. 


We  would  say  for  the  information  of  those  not  in  attendance,  that  o«f 
late  State  Teachers'  Association  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing erer  held  in  this  State.  The  work  was  all  done  bj  home  talent,  and 
nerer  was  better  done.  The  Papers  were  prepared  with  care,  were  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  and  gave  nniversal  satisfaction. 

We  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  six  exerciser 
giyen  bj  ladies,  were  in  every  way  equal  to  tbose  by  the  gentlemen.    We 

I  have  for  years  insisted  that  women  should  share  the  exercises  of  the  State 

Association — ^that  their  experiences  and  suggestions  were  as  valaable  as 
!'.  those  of  their  brethren.    This  year,  having  the  matter  largely  in  our  own 

I  hands,  we  determined  not  only  to  have  ladies  represented  on  the  prog^mme, 

i!  but  to  give  them  something  to  do  besides  reading  a  "  Ladies  JoumalJ*  We 

are  gratified  with  the  result,  and  hope  that  inr  the  future  our  sisters  will  be 
called  upon  liberally,  and  that  they  will  feel  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  to  accept  these  places  when  oifered. 

The  experiment  of  having  the  Association  divided  into  Sections  a  pari 
of  the  time,  seemed  to  be  a  success.  At  these  Section  meeting9  such  topies 
were  discussed  as  were  not  of  general  interest. 

The  Superintendent's  and  Examiners'  Section  was  well  attended.  I 
have  never  before  seen  so  many  Examiners  together. 

The  Ck>llegiate  Section  was  not  so  well  represented.  While  we  havCr 
connected  with  our  Colleges,  a  few  wide-awake  men  who  have  an  educa- 
tional interest  outside  of  their  own  narrow  circles,  we  have  too  many  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  as  an  honored  Professor  whom  we  have  in  mind,, 
that  is  accustomed  to  read  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  bis  recita- 
tions. They  teach  in  the  good  old  way  in  which  our  fathers  and  grand« 
fathers  taught.  They  attend  no  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  many  of  them  we  are 
assured  never  take  any  special  interest  in  matters  that  pertain  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  have  no  interest  outside 
their  own  special  departments.  Our  College  men  ought  to  be  our  livest 
men.    We  hope  at  another  meeting  to  see  our  Colleges  better  represented. 

As  usual,  we  had  a  few  unfortunate  failures  by  persons  whose  names 
appeared  on  our  programme.  We  Ailly  sympathize  with  the  vote  of  cen- 
sure that  was  passed  by  the  Association  in  reference  to  those  persons  who  had 
accepted  appointments,  and  then,  without  valid  excuse, /otM  to  keep  their 
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pnmtu.  When  teachers  give  nj»  their  holiday  yacatioiia  and  spend  their 
moDoj  to  attend  an  Association,  they  have  a  righi  to  expect  what  is  prom- 
ised them  in  the  programmes  sent  them,  and  no  person,  for  any  ordinary 
excuse,  is  justifiable  In  caosing  a  disappointment.  Sickness  is  a  ralid  ex- 
cuse, bat  not  sabseqoent  engagements. 


Wi  deTote  most  of  onr  space  this  month  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  all  teachers, 
whether  in  attendance  or  not,  will  be  glad  to  haye  a  detailed  account  of  this 
annnal  meeting.  Some  of  the  more  practical  papers  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  published  in  the  Journal. 

Got.  Baksb's  Address,  which  we  publish,  will  be  read  with  interest; 
It  is  well  known  to  the  educators  of  this  State  that  Qoy.  Baker  takes  a  deep' 
interest  in  eyerything  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  our  com- 
monwealth.   No  other  Gk>vemor  has  ever  taken  the  same  interest  or  done 
80  moch  in  this  direction.    Read  his  address. 

* 

*  Tbb  Hoosibb  School  Mabtbb,"  noticed  in  our  book-table,  is  a  book  80^ 
full  of  interest  that  every  Hoosier  teacher  will  wish  to  read  it.  1\>  any  one 
who  will  send  us  fire  subscribers  to  the  Journal  at  the  regular*  rate,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each,  we  will  send  the  Hoosier  School  Master  by  mail, 
prepaid.  This  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  get  a  good  book  without 
money  and  almost  without  price. 

Ws  are  placed  under  the  necessity  of  again  begging  the  indulgence  of 
a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  for  not  forwarding  the  Joubnai/  as  soon 
as  their  subscriptions  were  received.  We  thought  our  January  issue  so 
large  that  we  should  be  able  to  supply  back  numbers  for  at  least  four  months, 
but  so  general  and  so  prompt  were  the  renewals  of  those  whose  subscrip- 
tions expired  with  the  year,  that  by  the  5th  of  January  our  issue  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.  Although  the  time  of  several  hundreds  of  our  iubscri- 
bers  expired  with  the  year,  our  list  is  the  largest  it  has  ever  been,  being  at 
least  one  thousand  more  than  it  was  last  year  at  thiiB  date. 

That  we  may  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  begin  with  this  volume, 
we  make  the  following  proposition  to  those  who  have  read'  their  January 
JouBVALS,  but  do  not  desire  to  file  them :  We  will  extend'the  time  of  sub- 
scription of  any  one  who  will  return  ue  the  January  number  of  the  Joub- 
KAL,  two  mtrntht.  Perhaps  some  teachers  who  were  at  the  State  Association 
took  a  copy  and  have  also  received  a  copy  through  the  mail ;  if  so,  they 
will  do  us  a  special  favor  by  returning  us  one  of  the  copies. 

Bt  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Superintendents  and  Examiners' 
Section,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  make  the  questions  sent  to  Examiners  more  difficuU» 

Also,  another  resolution  was  passed  advancing  the  average  on  which, 
cenifieates  should  be  granted.. 
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[f  both  thew  moTMneDla  uw  carried  Into  effect,  nnTen  BzsmtDen  do 
I  "  liberal  mukiDg,"  teachen  will  be  vcarM  fbr  some  tlmi  to  come. 
Since  the  reqacet  wu  made  to  hare  the  qnestloiu  mora  difficult,  in 
if  opintoa  that  the  more  to  adnuce  tlw  grading  vrta  not  wiM.  Ocr- 
j  the  matter  ahonld  hare  been  more  fillf  discnsed  and  the  o[dnl«i 
lOre  Biaminere  obtained. 

(Te  beliere  tliat  the  qnaliflcationB  oricacheri  abonld  be  advanced  jtu 
tat,  but  it  it  theEafeatandgcnerallf  the  mruf  plan  "toIuuUDilowlT," 
riie  standard  can  tie  advanced  in  three  waji — I.  Bj  making  the  qntt- 
I  more  diSenit.  3.  By  marking  nore  0I0MI7.  3.  B/  tiling  the  get- 
aTcisge  on  vhlch  eertlficatee  are  granted.  We  feil  qnite  conBdut 
moat  Bxaminen  wlU  not  be  able  to  employ  more  than  the  first  two 
lods  for  at  leait  one  year  to  come. 


MISCELLANY. 


Thvri  are  aboat  four  hundred  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Thbrs  are  eightj-one  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
six  thoosand  stndents  attending  them. 

Wb  hare  fifty-five  subscribers  in  Grant  conntj — ^nearlj  all  new  ones. 
This  shows  well  for  both  Examiner  and  teachers. 

TBb  Clnb  rate  of  the  School  Joubxal  and  the  mlarged  '<  LiitU  CHitf," 
will  in  the  futnre  be  two  dollars. 

Thb  next  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance  will  be 
held  in  Lafayette,  in  Corinthian  Hall,  Febmary  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1872, 
commencing  at  2  o'clock,  f.  m.,  Tuesday  the  6th. 

Thi  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  of  which  Prof.  Boss  is  President, 
closed  its  Fall  Session  at  the  Holidays.    The  enrollment  was  one  hundred' 
and  twenty,  with  an  ayerage  attendance  of  nearly  one  hundred.    We  con- 
gratulate Prof.  Hoss  on  his  auspicious  opening. 

Wi  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  comply  with  the  many  requests 
we  haTe  to  send  back  numbers.  Our  list  of  subscribers  has  increased  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  had  anticipated  that  our  back  issues  are  entirely 
exhausted. 

At  the  Wabash  County  Institute  a  club  of  fifty-Jive  subscribers  was  raised 
for  the  Journal.  This  places  Wabash  ahead,  as  we  hare  never  before 
received  so  large  a  clnb  at  one  time.  We  send  sixty-eight  copies  of  the 
JocuTAL  to  that  county,  foirty^two  of  which  go  to  the  town  of  Wabash. 
Alvah  Taylor  is  School  Examiner,  and  J.  J.  Mills  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Wabash  Schools. 

Thb  "  LitiU  Chirf'  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hobbs,  son 
of  Sx-Superintendent  Hobbs,  who  will  edit  and  publish  it  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Hobbs  is  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  energy  and  good  taste,  and 
will  make  atill  better  what  is  already  an  excellent  paper  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  price  accordingly  advanced  to  one  dollar 
per  year. 

A  Mb.  Saox  has  oifered  to  give  to  Cornell  University  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars  on  condition  that  ladies  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  institution.  It  is  understood  that  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  favor 
the  admission  of  ladies,  and  the  probabilitiee  are  that  they  will  be  admitted. 

Perhaps  some  one  could  bribe  the  old  fogy  Trustees  that  control  Wa- 
bash College  to  open  its  doors  to  the  ladies. 
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Kbtada  pays  a  higher  salary  to  teachers  than  any  other  State  «r  ter- 
ritory in  the  Union.  Males  receive  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and 
seventy-fiTe  cents,  in  ooin,  pe^  month ;  and  females  receiTe  ninety-two  dol- 
lars and  sixteen  cents. 

North  Carolina  pays  teachers  the  lowest  salary.  The  ayerage  for  males 
is  twenty  dollars  and  fi(ty  cents,  and  for  females  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

Wb  hare  a  letter  from  a  teacher  stating  that  the  school  houses  in  his 
county  and  the  a^oining  counties  are  poor,  and  are  not  well  furnished. 
Also,  that  the  Trustees  and  Examiners  do  not  Tisit  the  schools  as  they 
should,  etc.  We  hare  no  doubt  of  the  tmthAilDess  of  all  these  statementSi 
but  we  know  of  no  immediate  remedy.  Let  the  teachers  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  their  work  well  and  create  a  public  sentiment  In  fiiror  of  edu- 
cation— let  them  write  for  their  county  papers,  hold  teachers'  meeUngs,  and 
be  sure  to  send  men  to  the  next  legislature  that  will  give  us  County  Super- 
intendents, and  these  evils  will  gradually  pass  away. 

Thi  Illinois  Statb  Tbachbbs^  Absooiatioh  met  at  Dixon,  III.,  during 
Holiday  week.  The  President,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  writes  us  that  the  telegram 
sent  by  the  Indiana  Association  did  not  reach  them  till  after  a(^'ournmen^ 
hence  no  answer. 

The  interest  in  the  Association  was  much  diminished  by  the  numerous 
failures  of  those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  programme.  A  vote  was 
passed  severely  censuring  those  who  without  good  excuse  should  cause  sim- 
ilar disappointment  in  the  future. 

The  Association  endorsed  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  commending  as  worthy  of  special  attention  the  following 
points:  1.  The  connection  of  the  school  education  with  political  economy 
and  social  science.  2.  The  dangers  to  the  free  school  system  fh>m  bad  finan- 
ciering. 3.  The  neeessity  of  making  better  provision  in  onr  large  towns 
for  those  pupils  who  are  not  able  to  fit  into  the  regular  grades.  4.  The  ten- 
dency to  turn  to  special  studies  befbre  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  a  higher 
education.  The  committee  also  deemed  the  following  worthy  of  farther 
consideration,  but  were  not  prepared  with  any  positive  opinion  upon  them. 
1.  The  transfer  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupils  fVom  grade  to  grade,  so  that 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  can  be  impressed  more  strongly  upon 
the  pupils.  2.  The  establishment  of  polytechnic  or  industrial  training 
schools  as  a  part  of  our  school  system. 

Visit  to  tbb  Rusbtillb  Sohools  bt  ah  old  Tbaorbb, — David  Graham, 
the  present  efficient  Superintendent,  was  called  to  take  chai^  of  the  Rush* 
ville  Schools,  or  rather  to  organize  them,  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  suf* 
fident  compliment  to  Mr.  Graham  to  state  the  fact  that  the  schooki  are 
crganized  thoroughly.  In  this  respect  we  doubt  if  there  is  another  adiool 
in  the  State  that  ranks  higher.  Mr.  Graham's  Assistant  Teachers,  of  which 
there  are  seven,  are,  ttU  of  ihem^  -so  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  their  ret* 
pective  departments,  And  so  imbued  with  the  true  inspiration  of  real  edu- 
cators, that  after  spending  an  hour  with  each,  we  could  not  decide  in  fhvor 
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4rf  taj  one  ot  them.  In  tboae  tehoola  thne  b  no  attempt  At  difplKj,  the 
popilB  we  bftppll;  engAged  with  the  bnilaeM  of  e«ch  boor.  Mo  time  It 
iMt  in  hlfle  «tbnU  to  aeenra  order  or  qnfet,  tlie  pnplli  are  tHU  with  employ- 
BieDL  Not  ■■  idler  to  be  toaad.  The  order  Bsemed  to  be  perfect  In  *Xl  at 
the  departments,  mud  Tet  there  wu  do  tir ible  Jertt  vorlt,  nor  did  we  observe 
too  mich  meehSDtnn,  which  ia  m  often  the  case  In  Qraded  Schools.  Tb« 
pnpili  leemed  to  be  wholly  managed  bf  the  Inflnence  of  eioraeter,  attd 
gOTcnied  bj  intellectBal  and  moral  forcea,  wlttjont  exception.  They  ace 
uq^t  lo  do«M  Mmf  at  a  time,  aod  to  do  tliat  perfectl;,  and  no  where 
hiT*  wo  obaerved  a  more  perfect  demonamuton  of  the  old  adage,  "well 
begun"  la  "more' than  half  done,"  than  in  tbeee  mAooIb.  We  commend 
the  tne  bwincu  character  of  the  RnshTille  aebooli,  and  the  care  with 
whkb  the  tcB«ber  aveida  all  «c*-«inM,  ImiIi  aa  to  meUiods  of  teaching  an4 
^iranlnc  tlieir  pnpUa.  •  •  • 
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INSTITUTEa 

Wnu  OoDHTT. — Pnmant  to  a  call  of  Ihe  ExaMlner,  the  teachen  of 
the  oonDtf  net  at  the  Coart'Hause  at  10  o'clock,  i.  u.,  NoTember  13,  and 
proceeded  te  orgaiilEc  an  Initilate  by  the  election  of  tlie  following  officeis: 
Pmf.  J.  8.  UeCleery,  Prea't,  Prof  F.  B.  Reefy,  Vice-Pretldent,  and  Ueesn, 
J.  L.  Orfmea  aod  J.  W.  Ady,  Secretaries. 

The  Inatitntc  wae  sddreeaed  by  the  Chairman,  and  also  by  the  Vtee- 
Pmident,  and  then  ndjoamed  to  meet  at  I  o'clock,  p.  M.,  <n  the  new  Union 
School  Bnildlng,  where  tlie  Babseqaeot  day  aesaions  were  held. 

Serenty-eix  teaohers  were  In  attendance,  and  fMm  the  Intereat  which 
they  took  in  every  sabject  presented,  thry  showed  that  they  had  a  profea- 
(loaal  pride,  and  detired  to  become  better  qnalifled  to  discharge  the 
aidnons  and  refponaible  duties   af  the  Khool  room,     Rrof.  A.  0.  Alcott 
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was  prewnt  fkom  tbe  be^nning  to  the  cloae  of  the  InBtit«t«|  and  had  ehaip^ 
of  tbe  readingf  elocutionary  and  gy-mnastic  departments.  He  gave  aeTeniA 
lessons  each  day,  and  proved  to  those  who  heard  him  that  while  lit 
was  master  of  tbe  subject  himself,  he  knew  how  to  snocessfhlly  oommmiif 
cate  his  knowledge  to  others.  Psofs.  Daniel  Hough  and  J.  ML  Oleott,  of 
Indianapolis,  were  also  present.  Prof.  Hou^b  gave  inBtmcUon.  in  map* 
drawing.  Both  o£  these  gentlemen  did  good  service  by  giving  lessons  ia 
the  best  method  of  teaching  several,  of  the  elementary  branches.  It  is  but 
Just  to  say  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Institute  must  be  attributed,  to 
the  energy  and  labors  of  our  resident  teachers. 

The  night  sessions  of  the  Institute  were  devoted  to  answering  querifiS) 
lectures  aud  discussions.    On  Monday  evening  the  Institute  was  £avoied 
with  an  eloquent  and  instsuctive  lecture  by  Dwight  Klinck,  Esq.,  of  Chir 
cago,  on  the  great  fire.    On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  Prof.  A.  Qk 
Alcott  gave  public  elocutionary  entertainments,  which  were  well  received. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  after  listening  to  an  instructive  lecture  upon  Phys^ 
iology  in  the  school  room,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Sharpe,  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  the 
Institute  discussed  the  subject  of  compulsory  education.    It  seemed  te  be 
the  general  opinion  that  some  appropriate  legislation  in   this  direction 
was  greatly  needed.    The  Institute  informally  decided  that  Township  Trus- 
tees should  be  allowed  to  select  tbeii  respective  corps  of  teachers.    There 
is  no-  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this-  county  as  to  the 
practicability  and  usefulness  of  Teachers*  Institutes.    We  regret  that  the 
law  has  made  such  meagre  provisions  for  their  encouragement.    If  the 
State  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Examiners  a  sufficient  sum. 
to.  enable  them  to  employ  the  best  Institute  instructors,  the  advantages  of 
the  Normal  Schools  which  she  has  se>  wisely  established  mighty  in  some 
n^asure,  be  extended  to  the  children  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

i,  S.  McClbsbt, 

WARiWW  CouRTT.— The  Teachers*  Institute  of  Wabashi  county  convened 
on  the  18th  of  December  and  continued  five  days.  Tbe  enrollment  was 
large  and  tbe  attendance  Aill  throughout. 

Efficient  instruction  wiis  given  by  Daniel  Houg^  J.  11  Oleott  and  W. 
A.  Bell.  Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins  was  present  one  day  and  met  the  Examiner, 
Trustees  and  teachers  in  conference  on  the-  mteresta  of  the  sehool»  of  the 
eountv.  Among  many  other  practkal  suggestions,  he  ui^d  the  Tmstees 
to  take  measures  to  carry  on  the  public  schools  mne  months  in  the  year. 
Three  evening  lectures  were  given  during  the  week ;  one  by  Sup*t  Hopkins, 
another  by  J.  M.  Oleott,  and  a  third  by  W.  A.  BelL  All  were  entertaining 
and  were  listened  to  by  large  audienfita. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Wilbur,  of  the  Wabash  Seminary,  gave  ta  the  Institate  a 
practical  and  highly  entertaining  address  on  the  IVoeAcroMf  Au  work. 

Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  Oonnty  Snperintendency,  increased 
length  of  school  terma,  etc 

The  Institute  was  very  sueoeasAil,  and  must  do  aiach.  tawacda  adxsuifi*^ 
Snc^the  eduMtioud  work  in  the  county^ 
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Pulaski  Qouktt.— The  Sixth  Anntial  Seflsion  of  the  Pulaski  Gbuntj* 
Teachers'  Institute,  was  held  is  the  QeEman  Reformed  Church  is  this  place 
during  the  week  commencing  Decembei  25th,  1871. 

We  had  fire  night  sessions  eonducted  the  same  as  the  ezeicises  during 
the  daj. 

Number  enrolled  fiftj-eight;  and  the  arerage  dailj  attendance  nearly 
forty-eight.     We  hare  about  8ixtj-fi.ve  schools  in  oar  coontj. 

Ewerj  teacher  in  attendance  belonged  ta  our  countj,  and  nearly  every 
one  took  sodm  part  in  the  exercliis.  Those  most  active  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  assigned  them,  were  Mes^' Wm.  Williams,  E.  N.  Hughes,  L.  W.  Hub- 
ble, 6.  R.  Allen,  and  Misses  Belle  MaUen,  Nannie  Estes,  E.  J.  Reeder  and 
Julia  Reed. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  are  spmng  men  and  women;  and  nearly  all 
manifest  a  lively  interest  in  their  business.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  little  county  out  here  can  safely  boast  of  as  competent  a  corps  of 
instructors  as  any  county  in  the  State. 

Among  many  others,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

That  teachers  of  like  qualifications  should  receive  equal  compensation 
throughout  the  county. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  read  some  educational  journal. 

That  the  teachers  of  this  county  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
Ject  of  orthography. 

That  we  tender  to  S.  Weyand,  the  School  Examiner,  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  prompti-    ' 
tude  with  which  he  has  eonducted  the  Institute. 

That  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  DictMaary  shouM  b»  fornished 
every  school  room. 

Twenty-three  applicants  were  examined  on  Saturday  (SlOth),  sev^teen 
•f  whom  succeeded  in  getting  license  to  teach. 

As  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Ediication,  I  hold  examinations 
en  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  at  no  other  time.  I  think  this  rule* 
should  be  adhered  to  more  rigidly.  It  i»  a  right  step  in  the- right  direction. 
The  less  frequently  examinations  are  had  the  more  rigid  examiners  will  be, 
and  a  greater  effort  wiU  be  made  by  teachers  to  be  prepared*  for  the  coa- 
'fiict.  S.  WnAMD, 

Pabkb  ComrTT.—The  Parke  Goimty  Teachers'  Instftute  eommenoed 
January  2d,  and  continued  five  days.  There  was  ao  vnusoally  large  attends 
ance  the  first  day,  which  increased  un^  the  dose  of  the  institnte.  All  in 
all,  it  was  the  best  Institute  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  our  Common  School  system  is  becoming  more  and  more 
endeared  to  our  people.  It  shows,  also,  that  our  teachers  are  recognizing 
their  responsibilities  as  instructors,  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  their 
important  work. 

We  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  Instructors  for  the  Institutes. 
ProC  W.  A.  Ben,  of  the  School  JourbjU.,  took  charge  oT  thd  work  until 
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Thnreday  evening.  Prof.  Charles,  of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  'J.  M.  Olcott,  of 
Indifinapolis,  conducted  the  exercises  on  Friday,  and  Prof.  6.  C.  Hobhs, 
Ex-Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  Saturday.  With  such  instruc- 
tors, and  an  earnest  set  of  teachers,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  our  Institute 
was  a  great  success. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute,  we  had  a  course  of 
excellent  lectures  at  the  National  Hall  during  the  evenings.  Prof.  Bell  lec- 
tured on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eveniafs  upon  his  **  Travels  in  Europe.'' 
Prof.  Hobbs,  on  Wednesday  evening,  uplin  the  "  Objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  Teacher;"  and  Friday  evening,  upon  the  "Six  Days  of  Creation,  or. 
Opening  the  Book  of  Nature  and  Revelation  together."  There  was  a  fiiir 
attendance  the  first  evening;  and  afterwards  each  evening  a  large  audi- 
ence attested  the  merit  of  these  interesting  and  instructive  lectures.  There 
were  so  many  excellent  features  about  our  Institute  that  I  can  not  refer 
to  all. 

The  Institute  closed  on  Saturday.  The  Teachers  and  School  OflScen 
returned  to  their  work,  all  feeling  that  five  days  had  been  profitably  and 
pleasantly  spent,  and  that  our  Teachers'  Institutes  do  not  come  too  often. 

Absd  F.  Whitb, 


PEESONAL. 


Miss  Mattib  Coleuan,  teacher  of  the  C  Primary  Grade  in  the  Frank- 
lin schools,  taught  two  months  (forty  days)  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty- 
five  pupils,  without  a  case  of  tardiness.    Who  can  show  a  better  record  7 

Pbof.  W.  F.  Phblps,  who  is  writing  us  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Con- 
ducting  Recitations,"  belongs  at  Winona,  Mimnuota,  instead  of  Wisconsin, 
,  as  our  types  made  us  say  last  month. 

IT  CflAS.  N.  Habvbt,  Superintendent  of  the  Greensburg  schools,  sends  us 
the  names  of  eight  of  his  teachers  as  subscribers  to  the  Joubnal.  We  wisfc 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Harvey,  and  also  to  quite  a  number  of  other 
Superintendents  for  similar  courtesies.  ' 

Eli  Jat,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Earlham  College,  has  lately  opened  an 
Academy  near  Lewisville,  Henry  county.  He  began  with  nearly  eighty 
pupils.  He  has  a  new  two-story  brick  bailding,  is  a  good  teacher,  and  will 
nndonbtedly  have  a  first-ekiss  school. 

John  Coopbr,  Sup't  of  Winchester  schools,  publishes  each  month  a 
<*  Roll  of  ffofwr,"  In  order  that  a  pupiFs  name  may  be  placed  upon  the 
RoU  of  lienor^  his  conduct  mvet  be  correct  and  his  monthly  examination 
at  least  ninety  per  cent.  Two  days  at  the  close  of  each  month  are  spent 
in  a  carei\il  examination  of  what  has  been  passed  over  during  the  month. 
We  doubt  whether  any  teacher  in  the  State  is  doing  better  work  than  friend 
Coop«r. 
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W.  H.  PowNBii,  Bxamtner  of  Decatur  oouniy,  orders  sixty  copies  of  t^a 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board,  and  that  Dumber  of  teachers  of  bis 
oonntj  stadjT  them  from  month  to  month  for  mental  improTement.  Is  not 
this  a  good  idea^  and  could  not  other  Examiners  and  teachers  profit  in  the 
sune  vaj  ? 

Gio.  P.  BaowH  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Higb 
ficfaooL  Mr.  Brown  was  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  the  Riehmood 
Bchools,  and  stands  high  in  the  State  as  an  educator.  He  has  several  times 
made  np  his  mind  to  leave  the  profession  of  teaching,  but  has  as  often 
repented  bis  decision  and  returned  to  his  first  love.  The  appointment  was 
a  fitting  one,  as  he  will  fill  the  place  with  ability. 
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Thv  PcBtio  ScBooL  Advocati  is  the  name  of  a  paper  recently  started 
in  Indianapolis  by  Qeo.  H.  Higgins  k  Co.,  with  the  special  object  of  adver- 
tising Higgins'  Bent  Wood  Furniture,  and  Higgins'  Dissected  Maps.  The 
first  number  looks  well,  and  contains  quite  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
on  school  matters  in  general. 

WoKD  AxALTSis.    By  William  Swinton,  A.  M.  New  York :   Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  k  Co. 

The  prominent  points  in  the  book  are :   1.  The  clear  and  simple  method 

ef  word-analysis  and  definition ;    2.  The  practical  exercises  in  spelling, 

defining  and  the  tM«  qf  toordt  in  actual  eompositian;  3    The  adaptation  of 

the  manual,  by  its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs  of  the  several  grades 

of  public  and  private  schools.    It  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  can  not 

fidl  to  be  very  useftil  In  the  school  room. 

Tbbitisi  on  Pukctuatiox.    By  John  Wilson.    New  Torkt    Woolworth, 
Ainsworth  &  Co. 

It  is  painfully  evident  to  every  one  who  reads,  that  punctuation  is 
understood  less  thoroughly  than  it  should  be  both  for  the  good  of  the  wri- 
ter and  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  There  are  principles  even  in  punctua- 
tion. It  is  not,  as  many  too  truly  believe,  "  A  mighty  maze  without  a 
plan."  The  book  is  designed  to  aid  all  who  are  in  search  of  light  on  this 
sabject,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  to  the 
prirate  use  of  authors,  printers,  etc.    It  is  certainly  a  very  useful  work. 

Thi  Pabsxb'b  Maxual.    By  John  Williams!    Cincinnati:     Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  k  Co. 

The  author  designs  that  this  book  may  supply  two  deficiencies,  generally 
encountered  in  text-books  on  l^nglish  Grammar,  viz.,  the  want  of  variety 
in  parsing  exercises  \  and  the  want  of  copiousness.  Therefore,  we  find  here 
a  copious  selection  of  examples  for  parsing,  presenting  great  variety  and 
well  arranged.  "Will  not  its  useftilness  like  the  usefulness  of  other  text- 
book on  the  same  subject,  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  teecher  into  whose 
hands  it  has  been  placed  7    It  seems,  however,  very  worthy  in  itself. 
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MOKS  IN  Labbdasi.  Bj  Blram  HaAe;.  ChlM^io :  Hadle^  Bntthcn. 
Tbia  little  book  treats  or  sentence  msking,  oompotitiaD-iTritiDg,  lettn- 
itlng,  etc.,  and  Itf  Btndj  dioald  precede  the  itudj  of  t«cAnicai  grammu. 
I  ba;  without  hesitation  that  it  li  the  beat  book  of  the  kind  we  bare  f«t 
imined.    We  wish  e*erf  teacher  in  the  State  could  aea  it.    See  adnt- 

ntL ;  A  Talt  of  At  Yo-SmiU  Vaittg.    Bj  TbereH  Yelrertoo.    Kew 

York:     Hard  ft  Houghton. 

This  book  contains  the  histor;  of  a  girl  who  was  bom  in  the  great  To- 
nite  Voile;,  within  the  shadow  of  mouolains  that  like  towering  battle- 
nts  seem  to  reach  the  akiea.  Her  character  wat  strange  and  wild,  i 
interpart  of  her  birth-place,  and  neither  time  nor  ciTilizatJon  could  tame 

The  book  is  ftall  at  interest,  and  bears  a  fVeehnesB  and  originalit;  upoe 

pages  that  render  it  rerj  pleasing.     For  sale  bj  J.  H.  T.  Smith,  Clij 
)k  Store,  Indianapolis, 
HAu's  Mental  Philohofht  Abhidged.    New  York;  Harper  &  Brother*. 

J.  H.  Olcott,  IndianapoliB,  Agent. 

The  philoaophj  of  the  mind  has  grown  up,  iike  other  eciencea,  from 
all  beginningB.  It  has  now  reached  a  point  of  de&niteness  that  makei 
tmlnently  practical.  Teachers,  whose  work  it  is  to  train  the  mind,  can 
,  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  Parentt,  whose  priri- 
e  It  ia  to  direct  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  mind  from  infancy  to  maln- 
r,  can  not,  with  Impunity,  rem^n  Ignorant  of  a  science  tbat  can  help 
m  so  much  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Hence  Mental  Philoso- 
r  should  be  a  nniTersal  gtudj.  The  book  nnder  consideration  is  a  stand' 
1  work,  and  Is  especially  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

mpson,  Bige- 

Hiram  Orcutt,  who  is  at  present  Prindpa]  of  Tllden  Ladies'  Seminary, 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H^  is  the  author  of  the  book.  He  has  embodied  in 
I  volume  tbe  result  of  a  long  and  snccessfhl  experience.  The  book  non- 
DB  six  chapters  on  the  following  topics:  The  I>iscipline  of  School;  The 
tcher'B  Qualifications ;  The  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Work ;  Remarks  to 
uhers;  The  History  and  Importance  of  Common  Schools,  Tlie  last 
ipter  on  numbers  was  written  by  Ephraim  Knigbt,  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
Kew  London  InstitoUon,  N.  H.  There  are  many  valuable  suggeatiom 
it. 

HiBFiB's  WiiELT  Still  conttnnes  its  rieita  that  are  so  macb  prised.  Its 
icatnreB  are  exceedingly  pointed,  its  reading  matter  fbrnishes  the  great- 
Tariety,  and  lake  U  altogether  U  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  Weekly 
tilisbed. 

Tui  January  nnnber  of  Scribner's  Uonthly  is  truly  what  its  publishers 
imtsed  it  should  be — a  holiday  number.  The  illustrations  are  superior  to 
iM  found  in  any  other  American  magasine.  It  has  been  enlarged  and 
proved  since  last  year,  and  is  every  way  worthy  the  new  price,  four  dol- 
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Tn  HoosiBR  School  Mastbb.    By  Edward  Eggleston.    New  York:    Or- 
ange Jndd  k  Co.    Indianapolis :     Bowen  k  Stewart. 

This  book,  so  desenredly  popalar,  will  prove  most  entertaining  to  erery 
Indiana  teacher,  since  many  a  one  can  find  in  Ralph^s  troables  iwm  expe- 
rience similar  to  his  own.  After  reading,  we  wonder  whether  the  charm  of 
the  book  is  in  the  upright  character  and  bull-dog  principle  of  Ralph,  in  the 
real,  child  goodness  of  Shocky,  in  the  knavery  of  the  Jones's,  or  the 
womanliness  of  Hannah,  but  conclude  that  not  any  single  character  cre- 
ates the  fascination,  although  Matilda  Means  is  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and 
fietsej  Short  very  naturaV,  and  Miss  Hawkins  an  admirable  caricature  on 
some  folks  who  think  the  Eazt  is  the  center  of  the  univeree,  but  that  the 
real  merit  consists  in  the  Tivid  and  lifelike  manner  in  which  the  story  Ib 
told,  causing  the  reader  to  forget  that  he  is  reading  what  is  only  the  pro- 
duct of  an  imagination. 

Thb  "Old  and  Nbw/'  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  monthly  magazines  in  the  country.  It  contains  no  pictures,  but  its 
pages  are  solid  and  filled  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  oar 
ooontry  affords. 

Ovb  Touko  FoLKfl,  the  best  magazine  for  children  published  in  the 
world,  Tisits  us  this  year  with  renewed  attractions.  Jack  Hazard  has  "  A 
Chance  for  Himself,"  for  which  I  am  sure  all  who  followed  him  through 
his  adFentures  last  year  will  be  glad.  The  February  number  promises  an 
article  from  Prof.  Clarke,  telling  "  What  the  Stars  are  made  of."  A  new 
Robinson  Crusoe  will  extend  through  seyeral  numbers.  It  is  published  in 
Boston  by  J.  B.  Osgood  &  Co. 


[LOCAL.] 

"  Wilson,  Hivklb  k  Co.'b  JUtutraied  (htalogue  has  been  received.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  wont  to  think  Kew  England  still  stands  ftir 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  educational  matters,  we  would  com- 
mend an  examination  of  this  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  publishers  at  Cincinnati  Printed  in  the  most  beantif\il  manner, 
containing  the  names  of  some  of  the  very  best  publications  now  before  the 
public,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  ground  of  instruction,  except  the 
classics  and  foreign  languages ;  this  little  book  is  a  fitting  exhibit  of  that 
peculiar  enterprise  and  tact  which  have  enabled  the  publishers  wilh  true 
Western  enthusiasm,  to  enter  the  lists  with,  and  so  soon  rival,  our  old  and 
l«ng  established  houses  in  the  BaaV^—-Bhod4  hUmd  Sehookiuuter^ 
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BT  T.   H.  8AFF0BD, 
Director  of  Peftrborn  ObMrratory,  Chicago. 


^HE  American  School  System  resembles,  in 
important  respects,  that  of  Prussia ;  indeed 
some  parts  of  it  have  been  thence  derived ; 
and  oilr  schools  are  now  pasdng  through 
some  modifications  similar  to  those  which 
the  German  institutions  have  already  un- 
dergone. We  can,  therefore,  predict  wilih 
some  probability  what  our  schools  will 
become,  if  we  study  the  history  of  those 
in  Germany,  making  sufficient  allowanoe 
for  the  difference  in  detail  between  the 
two  countries;  the  general  principles  must 
be  the  same. 

Our  primary  and  elementary  schools 
are  rapidly  improving,  so  that  elementaiy 
studies  can  be  much  sooner  completed ;  the  change  which  they 
are  undergoing  is  about  this:  The  natural  development  of  the 
child's  mind  is  studied;  subjects  are  introduced  at  the  proper 
times,  and  even  parts  of  subjects;  the  methods  are  so  improved*, 
that  the  pupils  must  learn  to  think,  as  far  as  their  ages  allow, 
from  the  earliest  school  age.  The  Kindergarten  system  is  mak- 
ing progress  as  a  preparation  even  to  an  ordinary  primary  school. 
Again,  the  ground  gone  over  is  diminishing  in  quantity  and 

improving  in  thoroughness  of  treatment    It  is  gradually  becom- 
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ing  evident  that  quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  true  test  of  school* 
work ;  that  a  few  essential  principles  lie  at  the  basis  of  every 
sdenoe,  and  if  these  are  completely  mastered  the  science  itself  is 
mastered. 

It  is  also  becoming  evident  that  every  science  has  its  prtfnorjf 
degree,  its  aeoondary,  a  higher  ^gree,  and  its  highest,  a  profSas- 
sional  degree. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  we  have  to  arrange  our 
schools  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  to  adopt  something  like 
the  following  system  of  schools : 

Primary  School,  Primary  School,  Primary  School, 

Higher  Elementary  School,  Grammar  and  High  School,  Classical  School, 
Normal  School  for  (College,) 

Primary  Schools ;  Polytechnic  School ;  UBiversity. 

This  is  the  German  system,  generally  considered ;  the  terms 
used  are  somewhat  various.  The  primary  school  (called  Yolks- 
schule)  includes  the  higher  elementary  school,  not  always  complete 
enough  for  a  preparatory  normal  schooL  The  grammar  and  high 
school  is  mostly  called  ''  Bealschule,'*  "  higher  burgher-school ; " 
the  classical  school  is  called  ''  Gymnasium." 

The  first  principle  which  their  experience  has  found  necessary 
is  that,  for  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  the 
dxree  classes  of  schools  must  be  separated  after  the  primary 
school,  not  but  that  pupils  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without 
recommencing  from  the  beginning;  but  the  classics  are  taught 
separately. 

I  consider  these  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  our  schools  : 

The  high  school  studies,  especially  geography,  natural  history 
4md  modem  languages,  will  be  more  attended  to  in  the  grammar- 
^hools.    The  elements  of  all  these  studies  must  be  learned  early, 
if  the  pupil  is  to  learn  them  at  all  without  great  waste  of  time. 
They  are  important  practical  subjects;   at  present  most  learn 
them  at  an  age  when  the  poor  man  can  not  affi>rd  to  send  liis 
sons  and  daughters  to  school. 

The  same  studies,  in  an  elementary  shape,  will  doubtleaa  be 
taught,  more  or  less,  in  the  higher  elementary  schools. 

Grerman  is  the  most  important  modern  language  to  us ;  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  English,  and  its  literature  in  practical,  paying 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  theoretical  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
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lad  mach  cheaper  thaa  Amoricajoi  or  English.  It  ^ould  h% 
taogkt  in  all  our  gramjnar-fli^ook,  and,  under  fiivovable  ciitHimt 
nances,  in  oor  higher  elementary  sohooR  Greomfitrj  an.d  natt 
Qial  hialoiy  am  important  to  the  ikrioer  and  mechanic  Th# 
former  mast  be  taught  to  every  one  in  a  practical  way  at  firsti 
beeause  the  oonorete  preoedas  the  abstract  in  teadbing,  the  latter 
b  BQck  a  way  as  to  cultivate  the  observing  ftculties. 

In  no  school  should  the  generolisations  of  an^  science,  or  the 
higher  i^ammar  of  any  language,  be  tau|;ht  before  the  san^ 
leience  or  language  is  known  in  detail  sufficient  for  a  base  to  th# 
geaeraliiation.  Even  theoretical  English  grammar  must  b^ 
fostfoned  to  an  accurate  Jmowledge  of  Es^sh. 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  ask.  What  is  the  di&renfaa 
betwoaa  the  higher  elementary  school  and  th($  gfammai^school  f 
I  answer,  chiefly  in  the  fiict  that  tibe  former  is  compelled  to  look 
more  directly  to  practical  aims;  its  pupUs  should  be  that  numor^ 
oufl  dass  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  the  whole  year  to 
study.  It  is  the*' winter  school  "in  its  highest  development; 
the  ''  ungraded  class,"  which  Prof.  Jones  suggests  in  Ids  able 
rqK>rt  to  the  Illinois  Superintendoit  of  Public  Instruction.  Th« 
studies  of  this  school  should  be  lai^y  of  a  practical  nature.  In 
cities  it  will  be  an  evening  school  for  practical  mathematics  and 
phyncsy  for  book-fceepii^  geometrical  drawing,  and  such  literary 
studies  9is  are  compatible  with  its  objects.  In  the  country  it  will 
directly  train  the  pupil  for  his  or  her  duties  as  a  useful  citizen,  a 
good  neighbor,  husband,  wife  or  parent. 

The  enthusiast  for  normal  schools  will  ask,  why  do  you  place 
the  BLonnal  school  at  the  head  of  this  division,  rather  than  as  ajs 
integral  part  of  the  higher  division  ?  I  answer,  because  it  seema 
(0  me  necessary  that  the  Polytechnic  school  and  the  University 
ihoold  be  themselves  normal  schools  for  their  own  preparatory 
subjects ;  the  polytechnic  school  for  the  arts,  for  physics,  chem- 
istiy,  natural  history ;  the  university  for  these  subjects,  and  alsa 
for  the  languages,  logic,  phyfiiology  and  history.  No  schoo), 
which  stan^  at  the  head  of  its  own  division,  sh<Hdd  he  without 
itsPtralesBorof  Education. 

The  bluest  school  is  the  University,  which  includes,  or  should 
faidttde,  a  prqparatioii  for  all  learned  jHrofessioos.  It  ifi  prepare^ 
fiMT  by  the  ooUege,  it,  again,  by  the  primary  school.  I  use  tl^^ 
vobI  *'  ooUsge'*  in  its  true  ezt^isive  sense,  indudng  the  lower 
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dasses  of  the  Germair  gjmimsium,  whv  afre  beginning  Latin; 
those  of  the  English  colleges,  aside  from  those  in  Oxford  er  Gam- 
bridge,  and  our  own  Western  preperartory  departments.  In 
adopting  these  a»  a  part  of  our  introductory,  we  are  following 
the  best  possible  anthority. 

I  do  not  think  the- public  school  ^stem,  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
that  of  a  free  school  system,  will  find  '^preparation  f^r  college* 
its  best  aim  for  many  years.  Here  and  there,  there  wiQ  be,  w 
in  Boston,  Latin  scbods,  giving  a  full  or  nearly  full  course  of 
dsEBsics,  and  their  necessary  accompanimente  of  elementary  science 
and  history.  But  in  the  mam,  our  h%h  schoobshould  be  **  Beat* 
schules,''  that  is,  institutions  where  the  sciences  and  modem  Ian- 
guides  are  prominent  This  has  been  of  late  years  the  tendency 
abroad  among  the  city  schools ;  accompanied  in  large  dties,  with 
a  tendency  in  a  few  of  the  real-sdiools  to  convert  themsdres  int» 
colleges. 

The  high  sdtool  loses  its  best  opportunity  of  devdopmenl 
when  it  pursues  very  krgdy  the  dassical  tendency  against  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  A  good  **  red-sdiool "  is  better  than  a 
poor  dassical  one ;  a  thorough  course  of  modem  languages  and 
natural  sdence  will  be  better  supported,  wiU  have  m(»e  perma- 
nency, can  begin  earlier  with  its  pupils,  and  be  altogether  a  bet- 
ter institution  (not  than  a  dassical  college,  but)  than  a  school 
whose  course  is  liable  to  change  from  year  to  year,  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  diangeable  teachers.  AH  high-school  teachers  are 
desirous  of  establishing  a  definite  course  for  their  schools.  I 
«  think  that  of  the  Prussian  real-schod,  in  its  higher  classes,  is  the 

\  best  they  can  have.     Latin  in  some   of  these  institutions   » 

^  required,  and  in  others  not ;  but  Greek  in  ncme. 

Our  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  secondary  sdiools,  and 
:  must  always  remain  so  from  their  very  number.    The  Prussian 

gymnasium  course,  with  proper  modifications,  will  suit  them  best. 
It  differs  from  our  collie  course,  including  preparatory  depart- 
ment, only  in  detail ;  and  many  of  their  arrangements  we  are,  in 
fkct,  rapidly  adopting.  The  course  there  begins  at  an  earlier  age, 
and  is  longer,  Latin  is  b^un  at  about  deven  years  of  age, 
Greek  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  I  am  sure  that  as  our  ooUegea 
increase  in  age  and  thoroughness,  they  will  moderate  in  the  extent 
of  matter  ''  gone  over,"  and  will  especially  aim  at  thoroughneea. 
Thus  in  maithematics,  geometry,  and  eq>ecially  synthetic  geome- 
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tTYf  will  be  favored ;  higher  algebra  be  taught  only  to  those  who 
can  thoioBghly  master  it     In  the  natural  sciences,  botany  and 
xoology  will  be  required  in  the  preparatory  department,  physics 
and  chemistry  be  taus:ht  experimentally  at  first,  mathei^atically 
at  last;  the  mathematics  required  being  elementary;    that  in 
logic  and  metaphysics  the  thorough  assimilation  of  a  little  be  pre- 
ferred to  cramming  a  great  deal ;  that  in  the  classics,  the  matter 
win  be  gradually  better  digested,  and  the  form  be  made  subordi* 
nate,  though  not  by  any  means  Delected;  and  that,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  history  and  the  science  of  education  will  receive  a  thor- 
ough treatment  in  all  their  grades.  Modem  languages,  as  auxiliary 
to  the  whole  course,  must,  and  will,  be  begun  earlier  than  now,  if 
not,  indeed,  before  Latin.  Our  two  existing  Universities — Harvard 
and  Yale — ^institutions  whose  highest  aim  is  teaching  science  by  pro- 
moting science^  and  training  men  to  do  4ihe'  same — will  gradually 
put  their  main  strength  into  true  university  work.     Many  others, 
now  mainly  eolleges — and  I  must  reluctantly  include  Michigan 
University  in  this  categoi'y — will  soon  become  true  universities ; 
others,  of  the  type  of  Cornell,  will  begin  at  once  a  true  univer- 
sity coarse,  xx>mpleting  It  as  soon  as  practicable.     In  States  like 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  colleges  are  now  abundant,  the 
immediate,  if  partial,  solution  of  the  whole  problem  will  be 
easier;  while  the  future  must  decide  whether  the  Michigan  sys- 
tem soonest  produces  the  final  result     In  either  case,  the  prog- 
ress already  made  is  by  no  means  to  be  ashamed  of.     The  best  is 
advancing  with  great  rapidity  from  its  pioneei:  stage  toward  a 
complete  educational  system 

Every  great  State  in  our  country  must  sooner  or  later  have 
its  true  univerdtj;  the  final  development  of  such  a  system. 


Ms,  TiLOHAs's  plan  for  grinding  hard  surfaces  by  a  blast 
of  air  charged  with  sand,  is  assuming  a  high  importance  in  the 
ftrts.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  glass  cut  and  ground  in  this 
manner  were  exhibited  ia  the  Institute  Fair.  A  thin  slab  of 
marble  may  be  carved  in  patterns  the  most  delicate,  and  a  pic- 
tore  may  be  photographed  on  glass  and  afterward  etched  as  per* 
fecQj  as  if  it  v^re  a  most  delicate  engraving 
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THE  CHmra  FIBST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 
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Wt  thebb  is  one  day  more  tban  uiotber  in  human  life,  whose 
^  temple-gatee  Bwinging  lightlj  back,  open  upon  a  motley  and 
™  Hi-defined  crowd  of  hopes  and  fears,  it  is  the  child's  first 
y  at  school.     How  long  it  has  been  in  coming !     Hon  much 

has  heard,  both  of  school  terrors  and  school  delights  \  To 
lat  thrilling  rehearsals  <^  unlawfiil  pleosuree  and  of  terribis 
tributions  be  has  listened  F 

Freighted  with  aH  this  "derived  knowledgv,"  and  bw^ed 
th  childish  excitement  to  test  some  new  phase  of  life,  he 
imoors  his  restless  bark,  and  the  incoming  wave  at  once  anil 
rer^r  separatee  unthinking,  irresponsible  babyhood  from  reflect 
;,  repousible  manhood.  Like  all  the  great  crisee  of  human 
e,  this  has  to  be  met  alooB.  Thus  far  loving  anna  have  been 
tended  to  right  and  left  of  him,  that  no  trip  or  collision  might 
dislocate  the  jc»nts  of  growing  character. "  He  is  without  moral 
urage,  fcr  he  has  been  guarded  from  temptadon.  Bat  now  he 
oat  begin  to  learn  bow  to  clear  the  trac^  he  would  pursue.  He 
s  thus  &T  known  no  aUefpsnce  to  any  but  his  parents.  He  i> 
m  brouf^t  suddenly  into  relations  to  the  great  public-^us 
bool-fellowB — and  ia  responsible  to  the  public  in  the  person  of 
I  agrat — the  teacher.  To  these  new  rdations  he  has  to  adjoBt 
mself.  ' 

It  seems  to  nke  impossible  to  comprdtend  the  meanii^  and 
9thod  of  primary  school  work,  without  a  most  careful  congid- 
ilion  of  the  life  of  childhood  before  ita  entrance  into  school 
ily  so  can  the  teacher  deariy  poroeiTe  the  beginnings  and  the 
orings  of  her  work. 

First  of  all,  then.  JVom  what  ha»  the  dtUd  eome,  whw  he 
ters  school  for  the  first  time,  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  T 

One  thing  from  whuji  he  has  come  is  unrestrainfid  phytied 
eedom.  Since  the  awakening  of  the  first  impulse  to  grasp  and 
[^,  and  croon  and  cry,  the  child's  will  has  been  the  wind's  will. 
e  has  been  free  to  run,  hop,  talk,  sing  or  sleep,  as  he  pleased. 
I  he  has  attained  to  a  strength  of  muscle,  and  a  grace  of  move- 
ant,  which  only  such  perfect  freedom  could  aasure. 
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Again,  the  mmd  has  been  as  free  in  Us  devdopmenJt  as  the  body. 
Is  it  not  reouirkable  that  children  do  so  wonderfally  maoh  for 
themselves  before  they  enter  sdiool,  and  suddenly  become  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  teaehers,  after  crossiDg  the  school* 
threshold  ?  The  diftrent  Jbculties  have  awakened  and  taken  up 
their  various  labors  as  " occasions"  for  their  exercise  have  been 
jttesented.  Their  primal  agents,  the  senses,  since  they  first 
assumed  the  mind's  burdens,  seem  never  to  have  asked  a  holiday, 
or  even  a  momentfs  respite  from  active  duty,  save  for  sleep. 
They  have  been  gathering,  gathering,  day  after  day,  day  after 
day,  and  bringing  in  their  stores,  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
future  intellectual  activities.  Every  day  has  been  fresh  and 
beautiful,  because  crowded  with  fresh  and  beautiful  experiences. 
Intellectual  growth  is  in  itself  a  source  of  happiness.  There  is  a 
strange  undertow  of  pleasure  in  even  those  painful  experiences 
,  that  develop  intellect  and  heart 

And  the  child  has  had  **hi8  oum  sweet  way'*  in  UxBAng  cf  all 
Aat  has  interested  him.  Every  member  of  the  family  circle  has 
greatly  gloried  in  his  linguistic  attainments,  from  his  first  little 
animalistic  'm,  'm,  to  his  latest  excited  report  of  some  remarksr 
fale  boy-adventure.  What  undoubted  promise  is  this  of  rapid 
advancement  in  the  use  of  language.  He  talks  unceasingly ; 
and  words  seem  only  waiting  for  him  to  obtain  their  antetypes — 
ideas — to  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  begging  to  be  taken 
mto  his  service.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  children  do  not 
go  hunting  words  as  we  grown  people  do?  The  idea  rings  itself 
out  into  the  world  agam,  somehow,  as  soon  as  received.  This 
art  of  so  easily  telling  all  he  knows,  is  greatly  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  their  elders,  sometimes,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  grand  prov- 
idence for  the  child,  morally  and  intellectually. 

Again,  (he  pafedeor^idafiee  that  has  existed  between  th^ 
his  superiors  at  hofms  is  notable.  Conscious  of  the  perfect  sympa* 
thy  of  fiither,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  he  has  been  f^  to 
tell  all  his  thou^ts  and  act  all  his  emotions.  He  has  made  him- 
self so  transparent  to  their  eyes  that  every  attempt  to  hide  either 
thought  or  emotion  would  immediately  betray  his  secret.  He 
has  known  none  of  the  rigors  of  law.  Forgiveness  and  open 
arms  have  been  always  waitmg  for  his  littUe  wandering  feet.  He 
has  never  known  a  sorrow  nor  a  pain  alone.  All  that  attention  or 
sympathy  could  do,  has  been  done  to  prevent  and  alleviate  both. 
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With  body  never  still ;  with  mind  wandering  without  purpose 
and  with  no  power  of  ooneentration ;  with  tongue  always  in  mo- 
tion ;  without  restraints  in  social  rdations ;  ¥rithout  any  dear 
comprehension  of  law  or  justice,  resp^insibility,  duty  or  retribu* 
tion.  This  is  the  child  who  comes  to  your  school  this  morning 
for  the  first  time. 

Second.  2b  uiuU  has  Ae  child  wmet  He  ha$  come  to  physical 
restraint.  This  restraint  is  almost  absolute,  and  is  a  prolonged 
restraint  Skipping,  rolling,  running  and  climbing  are  all  to  be 
exchanged  for  positive  '*  sitting  still."  Feet  must  be  still ;  head 
must  be  still ;  body  must  be  still ;  hands  must  be  still,  except  to 
certain  specifical  usee.  This  "  stillness"  is  not  temporary  either. 
It  is  for  six  hours,  with  only  slight  interrupticms,  save  one,  per- 
haps.  He  can  not  even  have  his  toys  to  amuse  him ;  not  a  string 
nor  a  marble  nor  a  spool,  for  he  has  to  learn  that  a  school  is  a 
place  for  work.  He  may  not  escape  his  weariness  by  going  to 
sleep ;  for  he  is  in  school  to  be  instructed,  and  for  this  work  the 
teacher  is  paid.  When  the  necessities  of  the  schod  demand  a 
change  in  his  position,  it  must  be  made  "  under  orders,"  and  his 
movements  must  conform  in  kind  and  degree  to  those  of  the 
other  pupils  in  the  school.  There  is  always  and  everywhere  rule 
and  limitation. 

There  is  great  danger  of  impaired  indigestion,  round  shoul* 
ders,  weak  spine,  untoned  nerves  and  diseased  brain  from  this 
radical  change  of  physical  habit.  Neither  you  nor  I  could  sub- 
ject t)ur8elves  to  so  great  a  one  without  serious  injury. 

Next,  ooncemiTig  his  inteUeetual  habits.  Will  not  his  mental 
occupation  afford  him  relief?  Alas,  the  change  of  mental  habit 
is  as  violent  and  decided  as  the  other.  He  has  been  gathering 
knowledge  as  he  has  been  breathing  the  air,  or  loving  his  mother^ 
without  conscious  effort  But  now  all  must  change.  He  can  no 
longer  learn  without  will,  for  he  must  get  discipline  in  learning. 
Another,  stronger  than  he,  determines  what  he  shall  learn,  and 
when ;  and  his  will  must  be  made  to  supplement  and  execnto  the 
will  of  this  other.  So  intellectual  effort  becomes  a  duty  and  a 
task.  If  his  work  be  difficult  or  distasteful,  in  matter  or  method, 
he,  an  individual  among  the  mass,  has  no  appeal.  If  he  can  be 
''  gotten  through,"  he  will  have  obtained  iiitellectual  strength  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  in  doing  the  distasteful  intj  may 
have  developed  moral  courage. 
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He  is  taken  at  once  from  the  thousand  objects  of  interest, 
with  which  he  has  been  in  hourly  communication,  and  is  set  down 
to  Mank,  But  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  thijik  without  objects 
about  him  to  stimulate  thought.  His  whole* mental  habit  has 
been  to  see  and  to  talk  while  he  thinks  and  what  he  thinks.  His 
experience  and  information  are  too  limited  for  written  words, 
which  are  only  the  symbols  of  things,  to  interest  him.  The 
stride  from  things  to  books  is  too  long  for  him  to  make 

Again,  he  finds  Iwnwidf  subject  to  neto  moral  eondidom.  He 
must  learn  the  meaning  of  law,  of  subjection,  of  individual  respon^ 
ribility.  His  morals  must  be  weighed  as  well  as  his  acts ;  both 
because  he  is  forming  a  character,  and  because  their  sum  will 
determine  his  reputation  in  his  world — the  school. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  understanding  of  the  past  of  the  child,  and 
with  a  dear  apprehension  of  what  we  desire  to  do  for  him,  ox. 
rather  to  work  out  on  him,  see  if  we  can  not,  by  our  skill,  modify 
this  sudden  change,  so  as  to  make  his  new  life  fit  better  upon  the 
old  one,  without  lessemng  at  all  the  value  of  it. 

Both  thorough  and  frequent  physical  exercise  may  begin  to 
temper  the  physical  restraint  It  is  none  the  less  restful  because 
regular,  nor  valuable  because  studied.  ' 

There  are  employments  whidi  occupy  both  mind  and  hand« 
not  inconsistent  with  discipline,  which  may  be  provided,  so  that 
busy  hours  shall  fly  faster  and  with  less  weariness  to  the  child 
than  idle  minutes. 

The  disposition  to  talk  ne^  not  be  repressed.  The  business 
of  the  teacher  is  to  encourage  and  direct  it,  rather  than  to  ignore 
it  Talking  furnishes  an  occasion  for  the  conversion  of  a  great 
aocumulation  of  nervous  force,  and  so  affords  relief  to  the  sur- 
charged child. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  discipline,  physical  or  mental^ 
that  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child  be  developed.  Home  sym- 
pathy and  motherly  tenderness  may  so  wisely  ''season  justice,^ 
that  school  restraints  and  school  punishments  will  seem  less  irk* 
some  and  less  severe. 

I  have  only  hinted  vihat  is  to  be  done  the  first  day  of  .school. 
Bow  todoUf  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 
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COBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT. 


^ 


▲    BSPORTDtlDI   AT   TBI   BTATI  TBACHSBS'   ABSOOIAnOir. 


(B.  Pbebidknt  : — The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Supe^ 
intendentg,  Principals  and  Examiners'  Section  of  ike 
State  Teachers'  Association  to  investigate  the  ftets  ia 
reference  to  corporal  punishment,  has  the  honor  to  report  that 
inquiries  were  addressed  to,  and  repHes  reoeiyed  from,  sevend 
eminent  sources,  touching  the  following  points : 

1.  What  regulations  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment? 

2.  What  means  are  emjdoyed  as  a  substitute  for  corporeal 
punishment? 

8.    What  proportion  of  teachers  sueooBufuHy  control,  without 
a  resort  to  corporal  punishment? 

As  to  the  first  point.  Superintendent  John  Hancock,  of  CSn* 
cinnati,  says :  '*  The  Board  has  laid  no  restrictions  on  the  teachers 
in  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  but  holds  them  strictly  respon- 
sible for  any  abuse  of  their  authority.    It  is  generally  understood, 
however,  on  all  hands,  that  the  moral  forces  are  to  be  relied  <»i, 
except  in  extreme  cases/'    This  statement  may  be  taken  as  indi* 
eating  the  general  practice  in  the  best  schools.    In  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  however,  after  a  trial  of  the  plan  of  abolition,  the  rule  was 
modified  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  ''No  scholar,  on  entering  the 
schools  of  the  city  shall  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  in  any 
form.     But,  if  any  scholar  prove  disorderly  or  refractory,  on  due 
notice  to  parent  or  guardian,  and  on  tiie  written  consent  of  the  com" 
mitteeman  having  charge  of  the  school,  duch  scholar  shall  be  liable, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term."     Several  years  since,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  rule :  '*  Teadi- 
ers  will  be  required  to  preserve  good  order  in  their  respective 
schools,  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment    Success  in 
this  particular  will  be  regarded  as  the  best  evidence  of  quaUfica- 
tions  for  a  sucoessfU  teacher.''     Several  yean  since,  corporal 
punishment  was  abolished  at  Lafayette. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  said  that  suspension,  and  the 
anticipated  co^>eration  of  the  parent  are  relied  on,  in  lieu  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
the  teacher  fiul  to  be  sufficient. 

As  to  the  third  point  of  inquiry,  explicit  answers  could  not 
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be  given ;  yet  some  infonnatioii  of  Taloe  has  beea  obtaiDed.  Of 
the  eleveiD  or  twelve  gnulee  in  Um  dty  schoob,  reeort  is  seldom 
made  to  oorpond  pamshment,  in  rooms  embracing  grades  hif^ber 
than  tiie  sixdi ;  but  in  the  ungraded  schools,  the  older  pupils  do 
not  so  often  enjoy  exemption.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  not  over 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  younger  children  sucoessfhlly 
control,  without  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  in  the  model  schools  connected  with  our  State 
Normal  School,  and  other  State  Normal  Schools^  no  re8(Mrt  to 
eorporal  ponishmeot  is  deemed  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reason  fbr  the  more  frequent  resort 
to  corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  younger  children,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  their  teachers,  but  rather  in  the  nature 
.  of  the  children  themselves.  A  child,  in  passing  through  the  various 
stages  of  development,  is  typical  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 
Obedience  is  most  reactily  yielded  to  the  iund  of  force  which  may 
be  best  appreciated  at  the  several  stages  of  advancement.  >  In  view 
of  this  consideration,  the  goverment  of  a  family,  school,  or  state, 
is  eminently  a  practical  matter.  The"  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
succeed  well  without  corporal  punishment,  depends  on  a  variety  of 
circumatanoes.  Snperint^ident  William  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis, 
•ays,  '*  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  whde  school  (seven  hundred 
pupils),  have  got  along  for  a  quarter  (of  ten  weeks),  without  a 
tingle  case  of  corporal  punishment.  It  is  very  seldom  a  good 
teacher  resorts  to  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools,  althou^ 
it  must  be  said  that  the  neighborhood  makes  some  difference,  and 
the  age  of  the  school  more  difference." 

As  to  the  success  in  those  localities  where  corporal  punish- 
ment was  abolished,  the  testimony  is  conflicting.  Superintendent 
£.  B.  Hale,  of  Cambridge,  says,  ''  I  feel  sure  that  our  experience 
proves  that  the  discipline  will  suffer  whenever  the  pupils  under* 
stand  that  corporal  punishment  is  abolished.  Still,  if  expulsion 
can  be  so  $f6tiera2  0$  U  exdude  mostofthe  refradory pupik,  teaching 
can  be  made  as  pleasant  as  under  any  system  known."  On  the 
other  hand.  Superintendent  Edwaid  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  feels  the 
neoesBily  of  a  reform  school,  but  thinks  this  is  needed  no  more 
than  when  corporal  punishment  was  practiced,  and  says,  ''I  have 
Bo  hesitatioain  saybg  our  schools  were  never  in  so  good  condition^ 
in  reepeot  to  discipline,  as  they  are  now." 
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The  Committee  liaa  not  seen  proper  to  go  beyond  the  soope  of 
its  authority,  which  had  referenoe  merely  to  the  presentation  of 
&ctB.    BespectfuUy  submitted.  Hamitok  S.  MoRae, 

William  A.  Jonbs, 
William  H.  Wilby. 

Ihdiahapolis,  Ihd.,  Dec.  29,  1871. 


The  following  letter  will  explain  itself. — [Ed. 

Tabxtuh,  H.  J.,  Dm.  85,  1871. 

Dbae  Sir  : — ^I  baye  been  away  from  home  since  tbe  receipt  of  joar  letter 
of  the  15th  inet.,  until  to-daj,  which  accounts  for  my  not  giring  it  an  earlier 
answer.  I  regret  this,  as  yon  desired  a  reply  to  be  used  on  the  26th.  As 
yon  will  not  receive  this  in  time,  it  will  probably  be  of  no  seryice  to  yon* 
I  will,  howeyer,  answer  yonr  queries  in  brief. 

1.  The  State  law  simply  forbids  corporal  punishment^  and  authorizes 
the  expulsion  of  incorrigible  pupils. 

2.  There  is  no  uniformity  In  the  means  subetltoted  by  the  teachers  to 
aeonre  order.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  resort  to  all  means  excepting 
corporal  punishment,  used  by  teachers  in  other  States.  The  prohibition  of 
corporeal  punishment  has  been  the  means  of  leading  the  teachers  to  seek 
out  yarious  means  of  obtaining  order,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  haye 
thought  of. 

3.  The  teachers,  yery  generally,  obserre  the  law,  and  at  our  annual 
gatherings  it  is  evident,  from  the  drift  of  the  discussions,  that  they  every 
year  are  becoming  better  satisfied  with  this  provision.  There  was  consider- 
able  opposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  at  first,  but  now  my  opinion  is  that 
four-fifths  of  them  give  the  law  their  support  and  approval. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  A,  Apoab, 


A  New  School  Feature. — ^In  Denmark  children  may  attend 
school  one  part  of  the  day,  and  work  the  other  part.  A  school* 
house  in  Copenhagen  is  fiimished  for  a  thousand  children ;  one 
session  is  held  in  the  morning,  a  thousand  attending ;  in  the  after- 
noon a  second  thousand  attend,  both  schools  being  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  system  secures  a  happy  union  of 
bodQy  and  mental  exercise.  It  is  profitable  whether  considered 
in  an  intellectual,  moral  or  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  is  based 
on  sound  principles.  Experience  proves  a  few  hours  of  mental 
labor  better  for  the  educational  progress  of  the  student,  than  ft 
whole  day  of  forced  application  to  books,  as  was  tiie  custom  in 
early  times. 
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NOTES  OP  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE. 


■T  MBS.  J.  «.   KIVLBT. 


IE  LEPT  Milan  early  in  the  morning  for  Venice.  Our 
road  took  us  by  the  beautiful  lake  of  Como,  third  in 
size  of  the  Italian  lakes,  but  generally  conceded  to  be 
first  in  beauty.  Repeating  the  exquisite  lines  Bulwer  makes 
Claude  Melnotte  address  to  his  lady-love^  we  pass  on  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Lake  Garda,  the  largest  but  least  attractive  of  these 
lakes,  and  stop  at  Verona,  a  fortified  quadrilateral  city.  It  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Bhakspeare's  ''  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona"  are  supposed  to  have  figured  here,  and  quite 
likely  there  may  have  been  others,  but  upon  that  point  we  will 
not  insist. 

We  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  battle  of  Marius  with  the 
Cimbri  or  the  defeat  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  the  Goth,  which 
occurred  here ;  hence  our  stay  was  short. 

Leaving  Mantua  south  of  us,  we  rode  on  through  groves  of 
mulberry  trees,  which  are  yearly  despoiled  of  tiieir  twigs  and 
leaves  to  feed  silk-worms.  Miles  and  miles  of  these  orchards 
line  the  route,  but  the  severe  pruning  the  trees  had  received  made 
ihem  dwarfish  in  their  appearance.  Our  next  halt  was  at  Vi- 
oenza,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Berici,  a  small  place  with  many  old 
fortifications.  Padua  came  next,  but  we  hurried  on  to  Venice. 
Venice  is  a  wonderful  city,  sitting  enthroned  on  her  seventy-two 
islands,  as  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  For  many  years,  on  Ascension 
Day,  she  was  wedded  to  the  sea,  the  Doge  performing  the  cere- 
mony by  dropping  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Bucentaur,  or 
Royal  Barge,  which  used  to  carry  him  and  his  party,  is  now 
shown  to  visitors  as  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Venice.  This  wed- 
ding custom  has  been  discontinued  since  1797.  It  seemed  very 
novel  to  us,  when  nearing  the  city,  to  leave  apparently  the  firm 
land,  and  plunge  into  the  shining  sea.  The  water  was  shallow, 
and  we  rode  a  long  distance  before  arriving  at  the  depot.  When 
we  did  arrive,  we  could  not  see  that  it  had  any  solid  foundation, 
but  might  have  been  riding  at  anchor  for  all  we  could  discover. 
There  was  little  walking  to  be  done,  and  no  riding,  for  we  were 
assured  that  not  one  horse  was  to  be  found  in  Venice.  But  gon- 
dolas were  plenty-— long,  slim,  Uad^  with  pointed  iron  prows, 
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they  lie  in  wait  for  you  at  the  low  piers  that  stretch  along  by  the 
depot.  Soon  we  were  deposited  in  order  upon  the  wait  cushionsi 
and  at  a  signal,  shot  out  into  the  Lagoon.  It  was  as  calm  and 
quiet  as  a  grave-yard.  No  wheels  were,  heard;  no  cabman's 
shout ;  no  neighing  horses.  Swift  as  an  arrow  we  glided  over 
the  silver  waters,  casting  long  shadows  in  the  fading  sunlight* 
How  still  it  seemed!  So  long  accustomed  to  the  din  of  busy 
life  upon  the  paved  streets,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fall  in  with 
the  silence,  and  breathe  and  speak  as  loudly  as  it  was  ou^  wont  to 
do.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  gondoliers  manage  thdr  boats 
is  truly  surprising.  We  start  along,  aiming  at  some  objects 
which  we  aje  sure  we  shall  surely  hit,  but  just  as  we  approach  it, 
and  hold  our  breath  for  the  expected  smash  up,  we  gently  turn 
aside  and  shoot  on  without  even  grazing  our  sides.     It  reminded 

me  of  ''shooting  the  rapids"  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  Eugenie  and  her  suite  arrived 
also.  She  came  in  the  evening  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  faces 
on  the  Square  of  St  Marc,  the  only  piece  of  imoccupied  ground 
in  the  city,  and  presented  herself  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
there  assembled.  She  was  a  good  looking,  plainly  dressed  lady, 
with  a  straw  hat  over  her  chignon,  just  like  the  rest  of  her  sis- 
ters. The  bands  played — the  rockets  sent  up  their  blue,  red, 
green,  purple  and  white  lights,  and  the  strset  lamps  burned  all 
sorts  of  colors  in  honor  of  the  occasioL  Everthing  looked  jolly, 
and  would  have  been  so  to  us,  if  those  poor  natives  could  only 
have  spoken  English.  How  I  pitied  their  deplorable  ignorance! 
Here  they  were  jabbering  away  like  so  many  monkeys ;  all  try* 
ing  to  have  a  kind  of  Yankee  Fourth  of  July.  But  I  am  very 
sure  they  missed  it,  as  I  didn't  understand  a  word  of  what  they 
said.  Victor  Emanuel  was  expected,  but  did  not  arrive  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  so  he  missed  seeing  us,  as  we  had  retired 
before  that  hour.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment  to  him, 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  trial  to  us ;  for  we  had  hardly  got  into 
oiir  beds  when  forty  millions  of  mosquitoes  presented  their  bills. 
At  first  we  fought  with  them  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping,  but  wjs 
soon  found  our  fight  must  be  for  life  itself,  and  we  determined  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  our  Uood,  if  we  must,  valiantly.  Far  bet- 
ter would  it  have  been  for  us  to  have  staid  and  let  the  king  femt 
his  eyes  upon  us,  than  to  have  fled  to  other  evils  we  knew  not  of. 
Of  one  thing  I  feel  well  assured,  that  *^  ignorance  was  not  bliss'' 
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that  time.  The  next  morning  I  had  seventy-two  lai^  red  marks 
ttpon  my  &oe,  eorresponding  in  number  at  least  with  the  islands 
upon  which  Venice  stands.  After  rising  from  our  valorous  night 
vigils,  and  being  assured  by  our  considerate  landlord,  that  mos- 
quitoes had  been  very  troublesome  a  few  weeks  befoie,  but  had 
now  nearly  entirely  disappeared,  we  walked  out  to  meditate 
upon  the  information,  through  back  alleys  and  crooked  ways,  t^ 
one  of  the  piers  near  St.  Marc,  and  took  a  gondolier  for  a  ride 
npon  the  Grand  Canal,  the  principal  water-street.  We  almost 
ibigot  our  desperate  night  encounter  with  the  shadeif  of  departed 
mosquitoes  (for,  las  there  were  no  living  ones,  according  to  our 
landlord's  information,  we  must  have  been  tormented  by  their 
unrestful  spirits,)  in  the  glory  of  the  morning.  We  passed  many 
fine  palaces  and  churches,  but  rested  not  until  we  stopped  at  the 
famous  Kialto.  Here  we  landed  and  mounted  the  stairs,  going 
up  on  one  side  and  coming  down  on  the  other.  We  looked  in 
vain  for  Shylock's  daughter  Jessica  among  the  motley  crowd  sell- 
ing v^tables.  It  was  Sunday ;  but  since  leaving  London,  Sun- 
day had  become  to  us  as  any  other  day.  Every  day  seemed  alike, 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  our  sightseeing.  After  leaving  the  Rialto^ 
we  floated  about  among  Cathedrals,  and  finally  landed,  mu(^  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  rats  at  the  Carceri,  a  prison.  It  is  joined 
to  the  Doge's  Palace  by  the  Ponte  de  Sosperi  (Bridge  of  Siglu"), 
We  entered  the  Palace  by  the  Giant's  Staircase,  and  passed  under 
the  Lion's  Mouth,  which  used  to  receive  the  letters  containing 
plots  against  the  State.  The  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune  guard 
either  side  of  the  stairway.  There  are  many  fine  paintings  in  the 
Palace,  fringed  with  portraits  of  the  Doges.  One  is  missing,  and 
a  black  cloth  covering  the  place,  reminds  you  of  the  treachery  of 
Marino  Faliero,  which  excluded  his  picture  from  the  list.  Among 
the  dungeons  below,  his  was  pointed  out,  and  the  block  still  bears 
the  mark  of  the  axe  that  severed  from  his  body  his  traitorous  head, 
and  both  were  thrown  through  a  trap  door  near  into  the  restless 
sea.  In  this  lonesome  place  are  dark  dungeons  where  no  day- 
light can  ever  come,  and  no  air  but  what  can  enter  from  the  dark 
walks  through  an  aperture  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  one  of  these 
underground  caverns  Byron  wrote  his  Childe  Harold.  His  taste 
is  unaccountable.  The  prisoners,  it  is  said,  used  to  get  fat  and 
foolish  in  these  horrible  places. 
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From  the  chamber  of  the  Council  of  Ten  we  went  upon  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  I  heard  somebody  quoting  in  plain  Eng^ 
gli«h — 

**  I  stood  in  YoBloe  on  the  BrMcs  of  Sifrbi, 
A  palnce  nnd  n  prison  on  onch  hnnd.'* 

How  sad  it  seemed  to  look  out  of  the  same  window  through 
which  the  unfortunate  criminab  used  to  look  for  the  hust  time 
upon  the  world. 


ON  TEACHING  ADDITION. 


BT  W.  WATKIVS. 


(OBPORAL  Trim  maintained  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  for 
eminence  in  any  profession  or  craft,  without  a  thorougb 
knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms.  Our  wifty^ual  of  arms 
is  the  art  of  rapid  and  exact  calculation ;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  four  rules,  but  especially  addition,  which  underlies  all  the 
others.  Whether  we  are  training  the  pupils  for  public  or  for 
private  life;  whether  for  the  &rm,  the  shop,  or  the  counting- 
house,  we  find  facility  in  the  use  of  figures  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

But  so  greatly  has  this  art  been  neglected  that  in  many  schools 
the  largest  and  oldest  pupils  add  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  coun^ 
ing  their  fingers,  and  are  very  uncertain  of  the  correctness  of 
thebr  results.  This  is  because  the  art  of  rapid  addition  has  not 
been  taught.  When  we  assign  ten  or  twenty  examples  to  be 
added  we  are  no  more  teaching  addition  than  the  master-tailor  is 
teaching  his  art  when  he  gives  out  a  dozen  wabtooats  to  be  made. 
The  pupil  needs  practice,  and  learns  by  it,  but  such  learning  is 
without  a  master,  and  experience  proves  that  unguided  practioe 
is  a  slow,  though  by  no  means  sure  road  to  skill. 

We  believe  that  the  child's  first  ideas  of  numbers  should  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  objects,  but  we  are  supposing  that  to  he 
already  done,  and  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  problem  of 
teaching  the  art  of  rapid  and  exact  addition. 

First  in  time  and  importance  we  place 

SYSTEMATIC  DRILLS  TS  ORAL  ADDITION. 

By  this  we  mean  counting  by  the  addition  of  a  constant  num- 
ber.   We  give  a  few  specimens : 


I 


1  Bflgin  with  0  wSl  ooudft  bj  wl^fing  2. 

&  Begin  with  1  aad  cmmt  bf  adding  2. 

8.  B^;m  with  0  and  count  by  adding  3. 

4.  Begin  with  1  and  count  by  adding  3. 

6.  Begin  with  2  and  count  by  adding  3. 

And  in  like  manner  with  all  the  numbers  up  to  9.  Set  apart 
5  or  10  minutee  a  day  for  dHll  upon  this.  If  5  minutes  can  be 
found  in  the  forenoon  and  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon,  n^uch 
better  results  will  be  obtained  than  if  10  minutes  were  used  at 
one  tune.  The  teacher  should  not  always  begin  or  end  at  the 
same  place.  In  adding  3's  we  may  sometimes  begin  at  70  or  92, 
and  add  as  fiur  as  desirable.  By  this  means  we  prevent  the  ezer- 
oise  from  becoming  a  routine,  and  if  we  add  the  ever  indispensa- 
ble sprightliness  and  zeal,  we  make  it  still  entertaining,  engaging 
and  new.  He  who  is  thus  taught  will  not  need  to  count  his 
fingers. 

Second,  we  use 

DEVIGEB  FOB  FUIBIHO  THE  K£Y  FIQUBB. 

Two  given  digits  added  together  give  a  constant  digit  in  the 
onifsplaoe. 

Writing  upon  the  boasd  the  series : 

2. 12,  22,  32,  52,  72,  i»,  102,  512,  etc,  we  add  2  to  each. and 
observe  the  unif  s  figure.  In  like  manner  add  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,. 
observing  the  nnitfs  figure.    Then 

3. 13,  23,  48,  73,  98,  103,  etc. 
To  which  add  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Next,  4,  14,  24,  34,  44,  54,  74,  H  etc. 
Add  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

The  remaining  series  oan  be  ccMostructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  last  being  9,  19,  29.  39,  49,  69,  89,  79,  109.  To 
wfeicLadd  9.  This  table  gives  the  key  to  all  combinations  save 
those  of  0  and  1,  with  the  remaining  digits,  and  these  we  do  not 
need  to  teach.    These  are  exercises  Jbr  tlie  slate  and  blackboard. 

Third. 

DI0CABD  THE  OLD  MBTHOD 

Of  spelling  out  the  sums  as  6  and  1  are  7,  and  5  are  12,  and 

5  are  17,  ete.    CnUivate  the  habtt  of  forming  the  judgment  in 

the  mind  that  6  and  1  aire  7  without  any  motion  of  the  lips.    In 

tddi^g  orally  gfcre  enfy  tte  ratdts  as  6,  7,  12,  17.    The  dd 
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method  is  bad  because  it  interposeB  a  useless  ptooess,  that  of  irtto- 
ing  .words,  which  takes  time  and  while  it  is  doing  the  mind 
wanders. 

3at  we  must  teach  the  pupil 

TO  ADD  TWO  OB  MOKE  FIGURES. 

Tropose  such  an  example  as  this : 

.9,345 

6,475 

4,657  Let  the  pupils  add  it  figure  by  figure,  then  show 

.2,951  how  much  can  be  saved  by  taking  two  5's  together  as 

6,492  10.'   Give  other  examples  till  the  habit  of  taking  two 

•5,612  5's  together  is  formed. 

4,655  When  this  is  done  we  may  teach  him  to  take  any 

1,055  two  figures  together  which  make  10,  as  6  and  4,  7  and 

2,511  3,  8  and  2,  9  and  1.    To  do  this  U9B-  a  ''set  up" 

8,566  example  such  as  this : 

1,234  In  this  example  the  benefit  of  taking  two  figures 
^,876  together  is  strikingly  shown.  Buch  should  be  occa- 
5,432  sionally  used  till  the  pupil  will  take  any  two  numbers 
5,678  that  make  ten  together.  Any  teacher  can  form  audi 
^,764  examples  readily.  With  but  little  more  skill  exam- 
2,346  pies  in  which  the  sum  of  three  or  more  figures  is  ten, 
4,321  can  be  formed  and  applied  to  use.  The  pupil  wiD 
6,789    soon  be  prepared  to  see  that  he  can  add  any  two  fig- 

ures  which  make  11  as  easily  as  he  can  10,  that  12  is 

very  easily  added,  and  that  to  an  even  10,  as  say  70,  he  can  add 
any  combination,  say  18,  at  one  efibrt. 

In  all  schools  in  which  pupils  are  deficient  in  rapidity  and 
accuracy  these  means  should  be  used. 

In  large  schools  excellent  results  have  been  produced  by  dic- 
tating an  example  to  the  school  just  before  dismission,  and 

excusing  the  pupils  as  they  bring  up  the  right  results. 
HiDDLSTOWM,  Ohio. 


''Welit  is  truth?"  The  question  was  proposed  at  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  when  one  of  the  boys  drew  a  straight  line. 
•'And  what  is  fidsehood  ?  "    The  answer  was  a  enxdced  line. 
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THAT  DIVI80B  BUBINES8. 


BT  ▲.  W.  JONn. 


Beu^—t-A  number  of  yoar^^orMflpoadentd  havte  poa- 

^^  thought  on  that  time-honored  Rule  given  ub  bj  Dr. 
Baj  and  o&erB  Ibr  die  divioon  of  one  fractkmal  quantity  by 
another  fractional  quantity.  I  have  in  my  poflsession  an  old 
Brithmetio*-i^ubliahed  abottt  the  period  of  th^  Sevolution — in 
which  the  rule  for  the  division  «of  fractiens  is  identical  with  Ray 
«nd  others. 

I  canned  atseede  to  Mv.  S.  P.  Thompson's  view  that  the 
nde  is  absurd.  We  are  told  that  a  rule  in  arithmetae  **  is  a  con- 
cise direction  for  solving  a  problem ; "  and  with  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Tb  thought,  I  argue  that  no  rule  in  our  arithmetics  is  more 
condse,  and  none  more  readily  understood.  I  do  not  argue  that 
Daviei^  rule  is  fiiulty.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  more  logical  of 
the  two.  But  I  do  deny  that  the  gentlemeDCi  (who  have  discussed 
the  propriety  of  Inversion  of  Divisors)  have  made  out  their  case. 
They  fail  to  show  that  the  product  of  the  given  numerators  is  the 
correct  new  numerator ;  or,  that  the  product  of  the  given  denom* 
mators  is  tib^  proper  new  denominator. 

Every  gentleman,  except  Mr.  Thompson,  has  given  farmvlMB 
and  not  the  why  for  inverting  the  divisor ;  and  nottme  has  given 
the  toky  for  the  multipljring  one  fractional  numerator  by  another. 
I  have  a  method  of  showing  the  ufiy  of  both  rules.  I  commenoe 
byj^ating: 

1.  Tbers  aite  three  methods  of  division  in  common  use,  namely, 
sign,  fractional  and  common  method.    Out  of  the  second  grows : 

2.  Ratio,  wiiich  is  the  relation  one  integer  has  to  another, 
indicated  by  the  times  the  £vidend  or  numeratar  contains  ih% 
divisor  or  denominator,  and  that 

8.  The  terms  Consequent  and  Antecedent  are  identical  with 
the  terms  of  tiie  given  fiadaon,  and 

4.  That  we  can  compare,  a/dd^  »ubtrael,  mtdtiply  or  dMde  these 
Ckmsequents  and  Amteeedents  at  will ;  and 

6.  That  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratio,  and 

6.  It  is  true  that  the  product  of  the  mean  terms  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  extreme  terms^  and 
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7.  That  if  two  retioe  are  equal  bjr  invereioii,  we  maf  etnopaiv 
le  product  of  t)M  coiuequcKte  with  tbe  proikiet  ef  the  antec^- 
entB.    To  Oliutntte, 

I  am  required  to  multiply  i  ^  f  ■ 

By  ratio  4:S  rad  9:6 ;  add  by  Invfltaion  m  ftna  the  oom- 
Doitd  r^e«4:3;s'6:9;  smI  if  w«  api^  anvUuy  fcflt,  we  have 

If  |-t-(,  tbM,  wltbottt  Mregniaa,  by  ODroIlary  Ast,  wa  haw 

.Tbiaaeemi  toi  ma  tbe  wJ^  toe  tba  two  mien;  asd  anhaa  ny 
iXBoniiig  is  graUly  at  fiuik  I  am  iaci^iad  to  tUnk  that  I  haw 
STered  the  only  true  reasM  for  multiplying  tiie  >«merdton 
^;ether ;  also,  th«  denominators ;  and,  fiutber,  a  tmt  leason  for 
le  iDTersicai  of  the  t«rms  in  the  diriew  when  we  divide  WM  frao- 
ooal  quantity  by  another. 

TUOUMK, 


erTATE  ITOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


tnridtal  at  iIm  I^ 


i^^n,t>fTOli  JorsHAi.: — You  desire  eomefiu^  ra^mrtiiig  the 
7@^  ^oi^™^  SchocJ,  There  were  aoterad  dnriag  tbe  Fall 
T"^  Term  of  tb«  pment  sdiool  year,  double  tbe  nambor  of 
tudents  that  were  eordled  d«riog  tbe  Gorreapondrng  term  t£ 
utyear. 

Tbe  present  term  b^an  3d  nit ,  and  will  doee  Mardt  X9th. 

There  are  ntrui  attrading  more  than  dooUe  the  Dumber  of  the 
Drroeponding  term  of  last. 

The  present  enrollment  is  sermty-eig^t,  and  niii^-thiee  of 
lieu-  number  are  trying  to  eomplete  the  Memeataiy  Coiuse  of 
no  years  and  a  term. 

The  Senior  daw  baa  nine  membos;  of  tbeae,  Amr  wQI  grad- 
ate  at  the  close  of  this  tens,  and  the  rest  at  dte  doae  of  next 
una,  in  Joof . 

The  Spring  Term  will  begin  Momh  26th,  nd  nnati— a  dur- 
jen  weeks.  We  are  daily  reoeiviag  letteis  of  iaquiiy  from  all 
arts  of  tbe  State  respecting  the  next  term. 

The  prospects  are  fovptable  for  I  UqgiattadaBa*. 


tmm  obMm  op  wxammrK 

Tk«  itadenti  «re  all  those  who  {nfondl  to  teaeh.  Mb  young 
mam  ^r  womaii  is  admitted  to  the  sehool,  who  is  oiAwilliiig  to 
«ign  the  pledge  to  toaeh,  according  to  the  proyidons  of  the  School 
Law.  This  fiict  excludes  a  large  number  who  would  otherwise 
attend.  The  school  is  thus  held  strietlf  to  its  profesefonal  ends, 
B  thing  not  done  bf  off  Normal  Schools. 

The  students,  as  a  class,  hate  go^  abilities.  Some  are  more 
than  ordinarily  well  endowed.  Thej  are,  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
misceptible  to  intellectual  and  moral  mfluencea. 

It  may  be  said  l^ey  they  are  ladies  and  ^enHeimeiL,  That  is  as 
much  as  need  be  said. 

M09BL   SCHOOLS. 

Model  sdiools  are  well  organised,  and  under  fke  i^edal  eare 
of  experienced  teachers.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils  in  these  schools ;  and,  coadd  we  reeeive  all  applicants,  there 
would  be  many  more. 

In  these  schools  are  exemplified  such  management  and  instruc- 
tion as  will  secure  true  intellectual -and  moral  eoltUM. 

The  children  in  these  schools  are  from  Terre  Haute;  diey 
pay  a  tuitien  fte*  The  object  of  charging  such  fee  is  that  the 
schools  may  be  self-sustaining.  Thej  will  eveutually  repnesent 
the  different  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school. 

The  ol^ect  of  haying  them  connected  with  the  Normal  School 
is  that  the  Normal  students  mi^  see  in  practical  operation  modd 
eehools  of  the  different  grades,  Ikat  Aey  may  study  the  details 
of  managing  such  adiools:  that  they  may  see  exemplified  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  dtflerent  branches ;  and  finally,  when  prop- 
erly quffified,'  that  they  may  teadi  the  dflfinent  dasses  under 
ontioism. 

msMM  aruBXHTs  tbach  nr  the  moosl  schoou. 

When  stadeoto  kave  such  a  kaowlet^  of  the  sul^eete  to  be 
tasq^lyft  as  to  enable  &em  to  separate  the  pacts  of  a  gi^en  seienoa 
and  show  Ae  order  ef  logieal  dependence,  and  when,  tnm.  tiieit 
knowied^  of  pedagegie  prineiples,  they  can  detorauiM  Ae  lovte 
^nd  method  of  pvesenting  these  parts  to  ihepapil  at  the  diffarent 
eli^fas  of  his  dersiopaaeat,  tiktm  stakknto  praoClee  in  tfaa  modal 
arhook. 

J3tf4  £>r  ihose  who  aa^  ruat  take  tlm  entinb  oofan^  MpaULfapH* 


nor 


UmiAKA  SSS0e:b  JOUMJTAL. 


.Hies  will  be  afforded  by  waj  of  leotares  and  dass  drills  in  the 
Nonnal  Sshool,  to  exemfdify  swdi  metibods  of  teaabing  as  will 
aecure  boAb  informaiion  and  oultura. 

m 

GENERAL   INFOBMATION. 

The  value  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  studient  oensists  n^ 
more  in  the  information  which  he  is  compelled  to  acquire  from, 
books  than  in  the  habits  of  thorough  investigation^  and  la  the 
habits  of  thought  which  he  is  led  to  form ;  and  also  in  the  ideala 
of  his  profession  which  he  gains  when  he  views  thai;  profession 
in  its  relations  to  society  or  the  State: 

The  Normal  School  is  not  a  ^^^protraded  in«<{hit<? J"  at  which 
a  student  may  attend  at  any  time,  and  learn  at  any  time,  and 
acquire  much  practical  benefit  bj  so  doing. 

Those'  habits  of  mental  and  of  moral  action  which  are  the 
requisites  of  the  good  student — of  the  true  teacfter—of  the  grow- 
ing teacher — and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  marks  of  the 
true  lady  or  gentleman,  are  not  acquired  m  a  f^w  weeks  or 
months  even. 

Students  should  enter  at  the  beginning^  of  a  term,  and  stay  to 

the  end  of  it.    There  can  then  be  some  unity  in  their  woric. 

Books  are  studied  m  the  Normal  School,  carefully  and  patiently 

studied ;  but  not  as  an  end — only  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end — 

knowledge  of  the  subject. 

KoBMAL  ScKooK,  TiRBi  HiuTi,  Febmaiy  %  1972: 


AuTUMKAL  tints  of  leaves  are  attributed  i»  various  cauaes^ 
Some  chemiBts  determine  that  it  is  due  to  certain  acids  which  are 
developed.  Others  aver  that  a  diminished  vitality  in  the  plant 
causes  the  change  of  color ;  if  this  be  true  then  we  must  assume 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  *' vital  pow^*^  in  prants  whfch  pre- 
sidea  over  their  eyidieal  chaagesy  and  this  can  notr  be  aoeepted  as 
true  as  £Mr  as  our  present  knowlacLge  goea  One  phanemenon,  how* 
ever,  must  »ot  be  lost  sight  of,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  tinted 
kavee.  Whenever  one  leaf  overlAps  anather  in  the  forest  the 
mnder  leaf  will  loDgest  resist  diseoloratieii.  The  very  form  of 
ili»  upp^  leaf  ttay  thus  be  stamped  on  the  one  faoiieath  when 
ibe  covering  is  only  partial  This  indicates  that  frost  i&a  xery 
important  agan^  in  the  probleoou 
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BEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CX)N8TlTUTI0NAIi  CON- 
VENTION. WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  OFFICE 
OF  STATE  SUFT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

UB  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement,  since  cor- 
rected by  tbe  Chief  Justice,  to  be  found  in  the  recently 
published  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  subject 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  Mr.  Bryant,  from 
whose  speech  an  extract  was  taken,  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Now,  while 
it  is  known  that  Col.  J.  R.  M.  Bryant,  since  deceased,  of  the 
comity  of  Warren,  was  a  working  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  he  was  not  its  chairman,  nor  was  he  the  author  of 
the  Article  on  Education,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
That  honor  belongs,  mainly,  to  Prof.  John  I.  Morrison,  Senatorial 
Delate  from  the  county  of  Washington,  whose  Report,  embrac- 
ing substantially  the  provisions  which  were  afterwards  embodied 
in  the  Constitution,  is  recorded  in  the  Joumd,  pp.  408 — 9. 

Not  finding  in  that  Report  the  section  in  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  for  the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  we  felt  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
omission ;  and  in  tracing  its  history,  we  have  collected  the  follow- 
ing &cts,  which  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
their  greater  pnblieity. 

The  Journal  shows  that  the  Committee  on  Education,  with 
John  I.  Morrison,  chairman,  was  composed  of  nine  members. 
Daring  the  sitting  of  tilie  Convention  the  committee  met  fire- 
quentiy  to  compare  views  and  consider  matters  referred  to  them, 
and  setde  upon  the  general  features  of  their  final  Report.  For 
the  most  part^  no  greait  diversity  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist, 
except  on  the  creation  of  an  additional  State  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  machinery  connected  with  the  system,  and 
keep  it  in  working  order.  To  this  measure  strong  opposition  was 
manifested  in  the  committee,  not  because!  the  office  in  question 
was  deemed  unimportant  and  unnecessary;  but  principally  on 
Ae  ground  of  additional  expense,  consequent  on  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  State  officers ;  and  thus  the  section  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  the  Report,  before  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention. 
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The  action  of  the  oomEOittoe  in  rgecting  Uiu  section  wu 
ally  regretted  by  tobdj  ardent  fi^ends  of  the  meaeore  in,  m  weD 
intof,  the  Convention ;  andprobaMyby  nobntrmoresincArdy 
D  by  the  chidrman,  vho  believed  that  the  suoceM  of  the  entire 
\am  oS  oommon  schoole,  about  to  he  inAug^uiated,  the  pranr- 
ion  and  apfJieation  of  the  very  large  aod  ceostuitly  increaaii^ 
ool  fund,  and  the  recoveiy  of  vast  amounta  supposed  to  be 
;  for  the  want  of  personal  effort  and  intelligent  maDagement, 
«nded  upon  the  appointment  of  an  official  guardian  or  seoti- 
,  whoBe  special  duty  it  should  be  made  to  Bee  that  "  the  prin- 
al  of  the  Common  School  Funds,"  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
ution, ' '  shall  remain  a  perpetual  iund,  vhich  may  be  increasedr 
.  shall  never  be  diminished ;  and  the  income  theieof  shall  be 
iolably  appropriated  to  the  su{^>ort  of  oommoa  scho*^  and  to 
ytkerjatrpote  tofttdetwr." 

In  extending  our  investigation,  it  s^^tears  that,  after  the  lapse 
Sve  or  six  weeks,  the  rejected  section  was  brought  before  the 
iventioQ  on  the  personal  respcnuibility  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
nraittee  on  Education ;  and,  in  view  c£  its  importance,  biator- 
ly,  we  prefer  to  take  the  actico  of  the  Convention  from  the 
imal,  as  recorded  on  pages  801 — 2 — 3 : 
"  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Washington,  moved  the  adoption  <^  tJto 
owing  additional  section ; " 

Bee.  8.  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  sleo- 
1,  by  the  people,  of  a  State  Si^terinteadeiU  of  Fitblic  Instruo- 
1,  to  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  As 
ome  arising  bam  the  edocationid  funib,  and  whom  powen* 
iea,  and  compensatitni  sh^  be  pBeaoribad  by  law^" 
"  Mr.  Farrow  moved  to  lay  the  same  on  the  table. 
"  Whereupon  tiie  ayes  and  noee  were  denanded  by  ten  meoa- 
s. 

"  Forty-four  members  voted  in  the  affinoativs,  and  seveitl^ 
en  in  the  negative. 

' '  Mr.  May  moved  to  amend  as  IbUows : 
"  Strike  out  the  words  'and  t»  b»  paid  out  of  tha  inocm* 
ang  from  the  educaUooal  funds,'  which  waa  acoapted  by  Mc 
irrisOD,  of  Washington. 

"  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Wasbington,  tJua  a&ditsKd  ti^  CQaT«B> 
a  asfoEows: 
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[We  regret  that  ouir  space  is  so  limited  that  we  osa  give  only 
extEactB.3 

**  Mr.  Pr&ideini —  *  *  It  (the  Section)  provides  thai 
ike  G^end  Aseembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  eleotion,  by 
Ae  people,  of  a  State  Siqperintendeiit  of  Public  Instraetion^  td 
hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  wbose  powers,  duties,  and  com* 
pensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  a  Superintend* 
snt  if  not  necessary.  I  have  lodged  over  the  whole  ground,  m 
erder  to  comprehend  mcNre  fully  all  our  educational  interests,  and 
te  find  out,  if  possible,  s<Mne  jdan  by  which  we  n^bt  dispense 
with  his  advices  without  any  asrious  injury  to  the  cause  of  eduei^ 
tion ;  but  this  examination  has  brou^t  me  to  the  oonblusion  thai 
the  very  salvation  of  our  educational  system  in  Indiana,  dependi 
upon  the  appointment  of  sudi  an  officer. 

"Mr.  President,  what  are  the  interests  that  are  involved  in 
question?  We  shall  have  a  school  fund  eare  long  of  tharee 
of  doUars. 

*  «;  «  «<The  Beport  of  the  Treasurer  of  State, 
«s  ^§uAo  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools^  whicb  was  laid  coi 
eur  tables  a  few  di^s  ago,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  offered  at  aa 
ssrly  period  of  the  sesEoon,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
danger  to  which  tbe  several  educational  funds  are  exposed^ 
From  this,  and  it  embraces  only  seventy-three  counties,  twenty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightynsix  dollars  and  eleven 
oents  are  reported  doubtful ;  and  if  the  remaining  eighteen  count 
lies  are  estimated  in  ibd  same  proportion,  the  doubtful  may  be 
set  down  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  th^  greater  part  of  whidi  may 
be  considered  lost  beyond  recovery,  under  ejastuig  arrangemenis* 
How  much  of  this  sum  might  be  saved  through  the  vigilanoe  of  a 
Saperintendent,  I  will  not  affirm:  enough,  doubtless,  to  pay  fbr 
his  services  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  But^  we  need  such  a» 
officer  for  other  and  more  important  purposes.  His  services  are 
indispensable  to  perfect  our  present  school  system,  if,  indeed,  it 
deserves  the  naine  of  system*        sk       ♦        :i(       ^le  ♦ 

A  competent  Superintendent,  whose  whole  attention  would  ba 
devoted  to  the  sobject,  and  who  would  make  himself  ao(|uainted 
with  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  the  objeetions  aUi^ged  against  it^ 
would  be  able,  in  his  Beports  to  the  Legislature,  to  present  sudi 
views  and  make  such  suggestions  as.  would  enable  that  body  tQ 
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jdftte  intdligentl^,  and  »iact  such  lawB  w  would  be  plun  and 
ideLent,  and  luited  to  the  wants  and  djcumstancee  of  the  peo- 

"  Mr,  President,  it  mnet  be  confeeeed  that  Indiana  ia  mucb 
liind  manf  of  her  EOBter  States  in  educational  statisticB.  The 
itiin^  &ot  revealed  b;  the  late  census,  that  we  have  upward 
seventy  thousand  persons  in  oui  midst,  over  twentj-one  years  of 
s,  unable  to  read  and  write,  shows  that  more  ^oient  measures 
luld  be  adopted  in  order  to  save  the  youth  of  the  State,  thon- 
idB  of  whom  are  now  growing  up  without  any  of^KHtunitiee  of 
itrucdon,  from  swelling  this  list  at  a  succeeding  census.  Ba- 
les the  most  approved  methods  of  inBtruction  have  not  yet  been 
Toduced  into  but  few  of  the  common  sdKxils  of  the  Blate. 

*  "  Every  gentleman  must  be  aware  that  our  com- 

)n  school  system  has  not  answered  the  purpose  &r  which  it  was 
vised.  The  truth  is,  we  have  do  noiform  STstem..  In  one 
nnty,  a  partioolor  oourae  of  instruodon  is  pnrsued ;  and  in  as 
joining  coun^,  the  ooune  is  altt^ther  difibrent     If  we  wirtf 

have  a  system  that  will  be  general,  uniform  and  effident,  we 
ist  have  an  officer  whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  direct, 
Dtroli  and  guide  that  system.        *****        « 

"  The  qnestioD  was  token  on  Uie  adoption  of  the  section ;  and 

ayes  sixty-two,  nose  for^-three,  it  was  adopted. 

"  The  qnestdon  bung  on  the  engrossment  thereof,  for  a  third 
iding,  it  was  decided  in  the  afflnnative,  ayes  seventy-eight,  noes 
ty." 

If  anyone  would  like  to  know  how  it  happ^ied  that  the  t«in(^ 
ice  for  Superintendent  was  limited  to  fuo  years,  he  may  andar- 
uad  that  upon  such  conditions,  alone,  could  a  sufficient  number 

votes  be  obtained  to  secare  the  adoption  of  the  section. 

We  have  other  focfis,  of  general  interest,  on  this  subject  in 
,  but  no  room  for  roor*  In  tti*  present  No. — [Ed. 


By  means  of  the  microscope,  various  and  most  beautiful  diapes 
!iy  be  seen  in  snow-flakes.  They  are  composed  of  perfect  crys- 
Is,  but  which  of  ooorse  almost  instantiy  die.  Trefoils  and  quar- 
rfoils,  stars  of  diflisrent  shapes,  pinion-wheels,  triangles,  croaaes, 
ives,  and  many  other  forms  that  are  wholly  indescribable,  yet 
jmonioos,  areszhibited  in  their  crystaline  wonderment. 
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^HE  following  artide  was  prepared  at  tho  reqnert  dt  Mn 
Bell,  Editor  of  the  Iin>iANA  School  Journal.  The 
origin  of  the  Roman  Literal  Numeration  has  often  been 
a  subject  of  conjecture*  Because  C  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Latin 
vord  CENTYM,  a  hundred,  and  M  the  first  letter  of  the  Latin 
void  MILLEy  a  thousand,  the  query  has  arisen  why  V  was  not 
used  to  represent  oite,  Q)itpe,  and  D^ien,  the  Latin  words  for  imi$f 
Jbe  and  (011  being  VNYS  (unos).  QVINQVE,  and  DEGEM. 
PiisciaD,  a  distinguished  Roman  grammajian,  who  taught  gnua* 
mar  about  525  A.  d.,  aft  Constantinople,  has  left  an  explanation 
why  the  seven  letters,  I,  Y,  X,  L,  C.  Dand  M  are  used  to  repx^ 
Bent  tme^  fiw^  ten^jyUfy  hundred  and  thouaand.  He  says  that  I  was 
borrowed  from  the  Athenians,  who  considered  it  the  principal 
letter  in  the  Qreek  word  MIA,  one,  M  being  mute  ;^  that  Y  was 
used  to  represent  five,  because  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  vowels.  A,  E» 
If  0,  Y,  (this  character  being  used  for  both  the  consonant  Y  and 
the  vowel  U) ;  that  X  was  used  to  represent  ttr^  because  it  waa 
the  ten&  consonant  and  followed  Y ;  that  L  was  used  to  repre- 
sent jyfyy  because  it  was  sometimes  interdianged  with  N,  which, 
as  a  small  letter,  represented  )!%  among  the  Greeks ;  that  C  was 
used  to  represent  a  hundred  because  it  is  the  first  letter  of  CEN- 
TYM,  a  hundred;  that  D  was  used  to  represent  five  hundred, 
because  it  is  the  next  letter  after  G ;  and  that  M,  rounded  at  the 
ends  to  distinguish  it  from  Xj  represented  on^  Aouwmd,  because 
it  was  borrowed  from  the  Oreek  letter  X,  the  first  in  the  Greek 
word  XIAI A»  thousand. 

This  explanation  is  rather  far  fetched^  muob  nore  so  than  thak 
given  in  Pike's  octavo  Arithmetic,  p.  20,  4th  edition,  Troy,  New 
York,  1822y  in  which  he  asserts  that  ''The  praptice  of  counting 
the  fingers  doubtless  originated  the  method  of  Notation  by 
Boman  Letters.  The  letter  I  was  taken  for  one  finger,  one; 
and  hence  11  for  two;  III  for  three;  TTTT  for  lour ;  ^d  Y,  a^ 
xepresenting  the  opening  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 
being  also  an  easier  combination  of  the  marks  ibr  the  fingers,  waa 
taken  fi>r  five."  The  next  two  sentences  are  too  ridiculous  to 
quote.    He  then  goes  w  to  say;  ^'  Tm  was  expreisod  by  2^ 
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9  it  u  two  Vs  united,  ud  twios  five  is  t«n.  .Fj/fy  wu 
led  bf  I>,  beeaaw  H  tsbstf  of  0,  ot  C,  «■  k  Kas  ancientl; 
!,  «ad  (J  ifl  the  initial  of  die  Latin  eentum,  one  hundred, 
'ondred  is  expressed  by  D,  because  it  is  hall  the  Gothic 
or  H,  difl  initial  of  initio  oae  tiioU8Snd." 

>  conclunon  of  the  matter  is  that  the  original  Soman 
tl  charncten  were  not  at  flnt  tetters  at  all,  but  that  the; 
rbitrary  characters  which,  in  course  of  time,  were  sup- 
1  by  letters  that  had  a  more  or  less,  close  resemblgiMe  to 
The  chancier  tJmt  preceded  I  was,  no  doabt;  a  straight 
possibly  the  one  that  preceded  X  was  a  cross  denoting  a 
y,  tbe  upper  hoif  which  would  give  a  cbaracter  resembling 
'  t^  were  represented  by  two  crossing  strt^es,  it  is  not 
t  to  see  Utat  three  strokes,  C,  might  hsTO  been  ehoeen  fat 
ndred;  half  of  which  would  resemble  L,  and  the  comen 
Bb  being  rounded,  would  produce  a  character  reeembting 
know  no  satisftaetory  conjecture  why  a  characto:  resembling 
lid  have  stood  Ibr  one  tiiooaand.     Tde  Bomans  generally 

10  or  one  tbeasand,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  10  might 
i^ed  into  D.  A  litde  stretch  of  the  imagination  may  cod- 
[0  into  ySj  tbe  so-called  rounded  M. 

conclurion,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is  most  probably  a  mere 

It  that  the  Soman  letters  used  for  one  hundred  and  tbou* 

ra  also  the  initials  of  the  Latin  words  for  one  hundred  and 

id. 

EM,  ObKi,  Ftbnary   tSll. 


PsBSBBVB  Books.  — It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  knows 
Itwiiiee  t»  be,  Ibat  a  few  drops  of  any  kind  of  perftuned 
seonre  bo<^  and  manuscripts  from  the  det«rioratiitg  effects 
ltd  and  dasipb  The  ^)eeies  of  leather  so  ext«nsiTdy  uaed 
ikMndeis  owes  ks  pewsrs  of  withstanding  Ae  eAets  of 
lesbructfre  agents  to  the  tar  of  the  birch  tne — MuJa  olosi 
esMTving  of  boa^u,  written  on  paj^us  and  parchneBt,  by 
of  perfiimed  oOs,  was  known  to  the  sndenta.  Tlte  Bo* 
made  nse,  for  this  puipote,  of  tlie  ml  of  cedar;  henoe^ 
otedly,  (he  expresrion  of  Horace,  "  Higna  Oedra,"  meuf 
r  wo^  desemag  of  being  anointed  vtft  Una  oil 


eunvcrma  MwoivitLmita.  \\% 
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^^ 


,    '^rmldent  of  the  MinnMoU  8Ute  Normal  School  at  Winona. 


%'i%^ 


^AYUro  conridefed  the  trae  objects  ot  the  Bedtatioii  to 
be:  Ist.  The  devdopment  of  thought;  2d.  Its  clear  and 
^P"J*^  ccmcise  expression ;  8d,  To  determine  the  extent  and 
soearacy  of  the  attainments  of  the  dass ;  4th.  To  aid  in  increas- 
bg  those  attainments ;  5th.  To  form  right  habits  of  study,  and 
6^  To  stimulate  the  growth  of  moral  power  in  the  pupils — our 
liext  step  Is  to  consider  what  are : 

IL  The  Preparations  neoessaiy  for  accomplishing  these  ob- 
fectst 

1.  The  preparations  needftd  for  eflbctive  Vork  In  any  pro- 
fosnon  are  of  two  kinds — general  and  special.  For  example, 
a  SQoeessfnl  lawyer  must  superadd  to  a  good  stock  of  general 
faiteDigence  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ae  Law,  and  of  its  Theory 
ind  Practice.  And  not  only  this,  but  there  must  be  a  careful 
special  preparation  for  each  and  every  case  as  it  arises  in  his  prac- 
tice. He  must  know  whether  his  cKent  has  or  has  not  a  good 
cause  of  action  or  defense.  He  must  study  the  fkcts  of  the  case, 
the  law  applicable  to  it,  and  then  decide  upon  the  plan  or  method 
of  procedure  most  likely  to  win  success. 

So,  too,  the  physician  must  possess  a  liberal  share  of  general 
faitelligence,  or,  in  other  Words,  he  must  have  received  a  good 
general  education.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  etc.  And,  fur- 
Aermore,  he  must  have  mastered  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  must  make  a  most  careflil  diagnosis  of  the  case 
of  each  patient  presented  for  treatment.  These  prinicples  are  so 
Well  understood  in  their  application  to  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
ftssions,  that  they  require  no  fbrther  illustration. 

But  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  profession  of  the  edu- 
eator,  which  should  be  the  most  learned  of  all  the  professions. 
They  are  as  indispensable  to  real  success  here  as  in  any  other 
^aOfaig  whatsoever.  TJntQ  this  truth  is  generally  recognized  and 
Beted  upon,  our  school  rooms  will  too  often  be  officered  by  quacks, 
Md  our  children  will  be  ftd  with  the  mere  husks  of  knowledge. 
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instead  of  being  nourished  by  the  aliment  of  itB  vitalizing  seeds. 
A  good  teacher  most  first  become  a  good  8chol«r.     He  must 
know  thoroughly  and,  as  fieur  as  possible,  exhaustively,  not  only 
the  particular  branches  irhich  he  Is  to  teach,  but  he'' must  have 
studied  to  a  reasonable  eictent  those  which  are  collateral  to  them* 
A  teacher  can  not  teach  arithmetic  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  taught 
without  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry.    He  can  not 
make  good  geographers  of  his  pupUs  without  knowing  something 
of  physics,  botany,  zoology,  geology  and  histoiy.    He  can  not 
teach  the  English  language,  in  all  its  fullness,  without  haviug 
studied  those  other  languages  from  which  it  it  is  mainly  derived* 
The  teacher  should,  in  short,  possess,  as  the  basis  of  all  his  other 
qaalifications  and  accomplishments,  the  rich  inheritance  of  a 
broad,   a  liberal^   and   an  exact    scholarship.     No    profeasion 
demands  a  greater  wealth  of  resources  and  of  culture  tiian  does 
his.   The  time  is  coming,  too,  when  an  enlightened  public  ojunioo, 
appreciating  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before  the  vastness 
of  the  interests  involved  in  the  character-forming  processes  and 
influences  of  a  right  education,  will  insist  that  the  teachers  of  the 
nation  shall  be  among  tiie  wisest,  noblest  and  best  of  the  nation ; 
and  when  the  Butlers  and  the  CarpenterSy  who  now  sneer  from 
their  high  places,  in  Congressional  halls  at  the  "  sdioolmaatery" 
will  find  that  post  of  honor  occupied  by  men  who,  in  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  power,  are  pre-eminently  their  peers  if  not 
their  superiors  in  every  essential  respect. 

2.  A  suitable  preparation  for  the  recitation  and  for  all  effect 
ive  school  work,  demands,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature ;  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  physicalv 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
securing  the  highest  ends  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  would  seem  that  this  proposition  needs  but  to  be  enuncia* 
ted  to  be  accepted.  And  yet  a  vast  miyority  of  the  schools  of 
this  country  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  scarcely 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  phOosophy  of  education;  upon  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
its  manifold  powers  and  susceptibilities. 

There  is  a  Science  of  Education,  and  there  is  an  art  of  teach- 
ing growing  out  of  it.  There  are  certain  laws,  under  the  opeca- 
tion  of  which  human  beings  advance  from  the  helplessness  and 
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dependence  of  inftncy  to  tbe  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood 
md  womanhood.  There  is  an  order  in  the  evoluion  of  the  human 
faenlttee,  and  there  is  a  true  order  of  study  oorresponding  there* 
trith.  There  are  princifdes  controlling  the  rq^ht  exercise  of  die 
fiicultieB,  and  there  are  methods  of  exciting  these  fiusulties  to  a 
wholesome  activity.  The  methods  may  vary  and  change  with 
time  and  circumstances.  But  the  principles  are  immutable  and 
eternal.  They  are  superior  to  methods,  and  must  giye  shape  and 
efficacy  to  them. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  some  knowledge  of  this  science,  this 
art,  these  laws  and  principles,  with  the  methods  based  upon  them, 
is  indispensable  to  real  success  in  educating ;  that  merely  to  know 
certain  branches  to  be  taught  is  but  a  single  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  true  teacher,  a  farfMr  cf  diarader.  In 
other  words,  teaching,  when  viewed  from  its  broader,  more  com. 
pr^ensive  standpoint,  is  a  profession,  and  demands  that  a  careftd 
and  painstaking  preparation  should  be  made  for  it.  This  convic- 
tion is  daily  becoming  more  general  and  more  deeply  seated.  As 
a  consequence  of  it  normal  schools  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  they  wQl  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  influence  untQ  they  become  capable  of 
supplying  the  entire  school  system  of  the  country  witlfable  and 
skinful  instructors. 

3.  It  is  indispensable  to  real  success  at  the  recitation,  that  the 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  and  thorough  special  preparation 
for  each  exercise. 

This  is  a  vital  point  A  teacher  should  never  appear  before 
a  class  without  a  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  les- 
son, in  its  relations  to  preceding  lessons  to  the  mental  status  of 
the  class.  There  should  be  not  only  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
subject,  but  a  well-digested  plan  for  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  the  particular  lesson  is  assigned.  Every  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  should  be  foreseen,  and  if  possible,  provided  for  in  advance. 
The  teacher  should,  in  the  course  of  this  special  preparation, 
strive  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  pupils,  look  at  the  sub- 
ject from  their  standpoint,  and  anticipate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  questions,  explanations  and  iUustrations  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  lead  them  to  the  right  conclusions.  The  n^lect  of  this 
special  preparation  is  far  too  general.    It  is  too  common  an  occur 
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MB  fin  teaofaen  togo  to  the  doas-nwrn  witli  s  -mgue  concqitiaB 
the  subgact  in  luuid,  with  litde  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  needi 
the  pi^ib,  «nd  with  none  of  that  <ttnfiil  elahDretion  of  pkn 
lioh  akne  oan  give  point  and  ebajfUeB  to  drill,  exactnen  to 
»tal  impseaaiooB,  interest  and  euthoBiaem  to  the  iroA  of  the 
or.  Spaoid  preparation  for  ea^  recitation  means  reeolntioft 
methods  of  instniGtion,  progress  in  studj  and  mental  develop- 
mt  bj  the  pupils,  and  -a  radical  obangs  for  the  better  in  the 
aracter  of  oar  echoob. 


The  TfiBlUNAiiOK  "Odqh." — Foreigners  sometimes  have 
Bculty  in  leamiiuc  the  UngUsh  language,  and  complain  of  the 
leral  looaeoess  which  allows  so  many  diSerent  pronuncLatione 

the  some  combinatioD  of  letters.  Imagine  the  confusion  of  an 
diligent  Dutchman,  reading  the  following  little  story  for  the 
Bt  time: 

One  rov^  day  in  winter  a  poor  hog  which  had  a  bad  wu^ 
pped  tiirouf^  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  pen  and  skinued  its  Aow^ 
die  going  for  a  piece  of  soft  dough  which  had  lodged  in  the 
ujA.  He  finally  got  one  end  of  the  dou^tg  piece  of  doi^  in 
I  mou^  and  pulled ;  it  was  very  tough  and  stretched  a  good 
il,  allowing  him  to  wiggle  out  throu^  the  fence  and  down  to 
i  suburb  of  the  borough,  where  there  is  a  deep  slou^  The 
nder  thread  of  tough  dough  tiiua  drawn  out  at  length  caught  on 
i  bough  of  a  toll  tree  and  snapped,  caueing  the  bog  to  fiill  back 

his  haunches  and  plou^  a  de^  fuxrow  in  the  liough.  It  was 
ntgh;  the  effort  caused  him  to  tough,  and  he  took  cold  in  bis 
itgh  and  died  in  the  dough  away  from  his  trou^,  while  the  wind 
>aned  in  the  bou^A  which  had  lost  him  his  dough, — Exehange. 


DFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


HmiLTON   comiTT. 

On  the  30th  day  of  January,  at  11  o'clock,  I  paid  an  official  Tisit  to 
Binilton  county.  I  fonnd,  by  a  somewhat  carefnl  inspection  of  the  Andi- 
tor  g  books,  that  the  school  ftinds  are  safely  ioTested  and  prodnotiTe  of  inter- 
tst  I  met  the  Tmstees  and  School  Bxaminer  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  graded  school  at  NoblesTille.  The  Examiner  has  licensed, 
this  year,  abost  one  hundred  teachers.  He  has  refhsed  ten  applicants, 
ReToked  the  license  of  none.  Does  bat  little  Tislting  among  the  schools 
of  the  county.  Trustees  report  to  me  that  they  generally  have  good 
houses  for  their  district  schools,  but  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  township 
graded  schools.  There  are  eight  graded  schools  in  the  county  at  this  writ- 
ing. Also  four  schools  for  colored  children,  which  are  succeeding  rery 
weU. 

The  county  comprises  fourteen  School  OorpoMiions.  Thirteen  of  these 
last  year  made  the  local  leTy  for  tuition  purposes.  Four  of  the  thirteen  to 
the  limit  of  the  law.  The  total  amount  of  local  tax  raised  by  the  different 
corporations  of  this  county,  last  year,  was  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  and  serenty  cents.  Teachers  are  paid  according 
to  grade  of  certificate.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  schools  run  generally 
ftt>m  four  and  one-half  months  to  six  months.  This  is  Just  as  it  ought  not 
to  be.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  minimum  ef  any  school  term  is  six  months, 
that  the  maximum  is  nine  months  in  this  latitude.  A  little  more  money 
fh>in  the  local  levy  is  the  thtng  needful  in  Hamilton.  The  seyerity  of  the 
weather  had  closed  the  graded  school  in  Noblesrille.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
all  the  children  and  teachers  in  this  new  building.  In  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed.   I  shall  tqr  again. 

BAHOOCK  COUNTY. 

I  piud  to  this  coun^  an  official  visit  on  the  4th  day  of  February.  The 
Audi.'or  informed  me  that  there  were  loans  of  thir^  yearn  standing  made 
by  that  office.  These  he,  however,  regarded  as  still  safe,  but  thinks  it  time 
either  to  pay  up  or  renew.  Host  any  business  man  will  agree  with  him  in 
this. 

At  2  o'clock  I  met  in  the  new  school  building  the  Trustees  and  Exam- 
iner.   There  are  twelve  School  Corporations  in  this  county.    Four  of  them 
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only  were  represented  bj  their  Trustees  in  this  meeting.  The  School 
Examiner  was  present,  and  reported  that  be  had  examined,  tfarns  far  in  tht 
year,  aboat  one  hundred  applicants.  Of  these  he  had  licensed  about  se?- 
enty-fire,  and  refused  twenty-fiye.  There  are  in  this  county  eighty-seTen 
schools.  The  School  Trustees  represent  the  schools  in  their  respective  cor- 
porations as  doing  reasonably  welL  They  hare  had  some  diflSculty  on  the 
book  question.  By  prudence  they  will  pass  this  diflSculty.  **  Better  to 
bend  than  to  break.''  All  the  Trustees  except  those  of  Greenfield  and 
FortTille  levied,  last  year,  the  local  tax  for  tuition  purposes  to  the  amount 
of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  thirty-six 
cents.  From  all  I  could  learn,  the  schools  in  the  country  will  compare 
well  with  those  in  the  towns.  Examiner  New  is  disposed  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  bring  up  the  schools  in  Hancock. 

WATMB  OOUKTT, 

On  the  Tth  day  of  February  I  arrived  at  Oentreville,  where  I  met  the 
Trustees  fh>m  every  corporation  of  the  county.    Examiner  McNeil  was  also 
present     He  has  issued  certificates  to  aboiui  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
teachers;  sixty  of  these  have  received  a  two  years'  license.    Twenty  were 
refused.    He  is  not  able  to  visit  the  schools  of  his  county,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  require  it.    He  holds,  however,  township  meetings  with  his 
teachers,  and  uses  mostly  the  State  questions.    He  thinks  those  in  Baglish 
grammar  should  be  more  difllcult.    The  Trustees  are  a  very  intelligent  set 
of  men.    They  made  favorable  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  their  schools. 
There  are  twelve  graded  schools  in  this  county ;  twenty-four  school  corpo- 
rations.    Five  of  these  make  no  levy  for  tuition.     Two  levy  five  cents^  one 
six  cents,  ten  ten  cents,  one  fifteen  oents,  two  twenty  cents,  three  tweaty- 
five  cents.    Total  amount  received  to  supplement  the  State  reTenoe,  is 
twenty-one  thousand  ninety  nine  dollars  and  seven  cents.    In  some  of  the 
towns  I  find  very  superior  school  buildings,  especially  is  this  true  of  Gam- 
bridge  City.    They  built  fbr  the  fViture,  not  not  for  the  present  merely — 
their  house  being  larger  than  the  demand.    The  only  fkult  I  find  to  the 
schools  of  Wayne  is,  that  in  a  majority  of  oases  the  school  term  is  entifiely 
too  short      Four  months  is  the  time  of  many  of  them ;  five  of  others.     A 
few  run  nine  months  in  the  year,  as  they  should.    Wayne  is  behind  aome 
counties  that  do- not  possess  her  wealth,  in  the  length  of  school  term.    Will 
the  Trustees  advance  a  little?    The  State,  in  a  fbw  days,  will  lielp  you  la 
this  work,  by  adding  to  your  regular  school  fund  one-half  million  of  dol- 
lars.    Will  not  the  Trustees  help  themselves  by  increasing  this  leTy? 
Why  not  march  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law  at  once,  and  run  your  schools 
fh>m  seven  to  nine  months?    But  I  am  sure  the  Trustees  of  Wayne  county 
will  take  good  care  of  the  children's  i^ucational  interest. 

M.  B.  Hopkins, 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  CONTRTBimOlfS. 


Wi  nn.  confident  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  this  number  of 
the  Journal. 

Professor  Safford,  of  the  Ohicago  Unirersity,  spent  seYeral  jean  In 
Europe,  and  speaks  adyisedlj  with  reference  to  the  Oerman  school  system. 
What  be  suggests  concerning  the  probable  fiiture  of  our  own  school  system, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  our  thinking  teachers.  We  most  heartily 
endorse  the  sentiment  of  the  author  when  he  says  that  "preparation  ibr 
college  '*  should  not  be  the  main  aim  of  our  common  school  system.  "  Prep- 
aration for  life  "  should  be  the  aim  of  our  free  schools,  and  the  college  curri- 
colom  should  be  so  modified  as  to  take  pupils  where  the  Public  High  School 
leaves  them. 

Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the 
great  masses  of  children  in  the  public  schools  constitute  the  mountain. 

Primary  teachers  and  those  interested  in  primary  teaching  will  be 
Interested  and  instructed  by  the  ralnable  suggestions  made  in  Hiss  Lathrop*s 
article.  The  Primary  is  the  most  important  of  all  grades  of  teaching. 
Miss  Lathrop  shows  by  her  first  article  that  she  understands  her  subject — 
she  begins  at  the  beginning — and  we  look  forward  for  the  succeeding  arti- 
cles with  not  a  little  interest. 

We  hope  that  no  teacher  will  fkil  to  read  Mr.  Watkin's  article  on 
''Teaching  Addition."  It  is  eminently  practical,  and  just  what  hundreds 
ef  our  teachers  need.  Bat  few  of  us  appreciate  the  importance  of  rapid  and 
aoeiirate  addition. 

Do  not  fidl  to  study  Prof.  Phelps's  article  on  Oondncting  Recitations. 
The  manner  in  which  a  teacher  hears  recitations,  will  determine  the  charao- 
ter  of  his  school.  There  ie  no  other  stim«lus  to  study  so  great  as  jood  red- 
tation-hearing,  and  if  the  teacher  can  secure  good  study,  that  is  the  secret 
of  good  order,  and  of  all  true  success  in  the  school  room. 

The  article  on  Roman  Literal  Numeration,  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  will  be 

read  with  interest,  if  not  with  profit.    Friend  Henkle  knows  more  curious 

tldngs  about  curious  subjects,  than  any  other  person  of  our  acquaintance. 

Yery  many  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  history  of  the  creation  of 

the  oflloe  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Rettd  the  article  on  the  Normal  School,  and  use  your  Inffnenoe  to  get  as 
many  teachers  to  attend  the  spring  term,  as  possible.  Persons  that  hare 
taught  some,  and  expect  to  teach  more,  do  not  know  how  much  they  would 
be  profited  by  a  single  term's  attendance. 
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TRUSTEES— BXAUINBBS. 


,     ,    TO  I 

The  tlin«  U  now  drtfWtag  near  whan  TituteM  vlll  h«TB  t«  Ivrj  Ibi 
zea  for  Bpe<!l*l  Mid  tuition  pnrpoaes. 

Bome  Triutcei  bare  done  their  fall  duty  In  this  regard.  They  hftre  XtiM 
fflcieat  Bpecial  tax  to  eaabla  tbara  to  put  their  ichool  boutea  in  good 
pair,  to  baild  what  new  ones  were  needed,  and  to  ftirnlih  all  with  good 
alu,  maps,  globea,  chart*,  Ac ,  and  have  levied  lufBcient  tnitLon  tax  n 
able  them  to  keep  their  schoola  open  from  eight  to  nine  months  in  Che  year, 
here  hare  pnt  their  school  houns  in  good  repair,  but  hare  leTied  but  little 
ition  tax.  Then  there  ia  atill  a  third  otaia,  who,  on  the  plea  that  "Tk* 
«ple  complain  m>  awfully  of  ibe  tuei,"  or  "  The  people  do  Dot  want  it," 
e  (till  mnning  along  with  dilapidated  honiea,  furniehed  wiib  "  boi  aMU,'' 
itii  no  decent  oat-hoiue*,  no  mape,  no  globes,  no  charts — in  abort,  nothing 
r  the  teacher  to  work  wiih. 

Wb  hare  reason  to  believe  that  thia  thitd  class  is  quite  large.  Thii 
atter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  and  it  is  lo  be  hoped  that  they 
ill  all  think  carefully  of  their  responsibility  in  thia  regard  before  fiziiif 
e-taies  far  the  coming  year.  It  ii  a  fact  that  no  tax  ia  so  cheerfally  paid, 
'  the  great  manea  of  our  people,  as  the  school  tax;  and  it  is  further  tne 
At  wherever  ■  Tmstee  has  taken  advanced  grounds — hat  levied  the  tai, 
iproved  hi*  school  houses  and  his  schools,  the  people  have  aniformly  sat- 
ined him. 

Lei  Trustees  consider  tUa  matter  carefully,  and  do  tlieir  fall  duty. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Eiamloer*  to  the  above,  and  suggest 
a  propriety  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Trnalcea  for  the  purpose  ofoei' 
lering  the  matter  of  q>ecial  taxes.  Examiner*  ought  to  liave  inflnence 
ith  their  Trnatees,  and  coiitd  do  much  in  the  way  ot  urging  the  necettitj 
better  achool  houses,  and  longer  terms  af  school.  We  believe  that  Biam- 
srs,  by  concerted  action  in  this  direction,  could  increase  the  average 
Dgtb  of  the  achool  term  thronghout  the  Sta(«  from  one  to  two  month*. 
Will  they  put  fonh  the  effort? 


Teacben  have  a  special  interest  in  the  matter,  and  should  lose  no  tine 
bringing  the  sul^eot  before  the  mind*  of  both  Trnitees  and  Examiner*, 
d  nrging  upon  tbem  tne  nccesaity  of  actios.  Tbay  should  make  personal 
peals  to  the  Trnsteea,  and  represent  to  them  the  great  adTaalages  grow- 
g  out  of  the  lengthened  school  tern.  Let  every  body  who  is  iatarcated 
this  natter  goto  work  at  ooce,  and  work  eame«tly. 
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OUR  ADYERTISEMBNTS. 


We  oecasioBally  hATe  U  hinted  to  ns  tliat  the  Journal  wonld  be  more 
Mcepteble  to  teftchen  did  it  not  contain  so  many  adf«rti0ements.  Many 
teechen  seem  to  be  laboring  under  the  impreeiion  that  in  proportion  ai  wo 
woBld  decreaee  our  adrertiaing,  we  woald  increase  the  amonnt  of  reading 
matter.  Thia  ia  a  mistake ;  we  gire  the  fVill  amount  of  reading  matter 
wtrf  month,  regardleas  of  the  amonnt  of  adTertising.  The  adTertiaiag 
pegcfl  are  all  extra.  Onr  contract  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
Iliads  08  to  Airaish  only  iUrty-iwo  pages  of  reading  matter,  while  we  have 
giTSB,  for  the  last  two  years,  an  arerage  of  over/orty  pages — more  than  is 
giren  by  most  school  journals.  Thus  in  publishing  adyertisements,  we  in 
so  respects  wr^ng  onr  sabsoribers.  And  further,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sdvertisiBg,  the  price  of  School  Journals  would  hare  to  be  adYanced  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  Journals  would  bo 
obliged  to  suspend. 

We  hare  just  receiTod  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  most  extonsively 
eireilated  Journal  in  the  country,  ia  which  he  says  that  the  actual  cost  of 
faUication  amounts  to  almost  the  entire  subscription  price,  and  that  he 
bss  bat  little  more  than  the  money  reoeired  on  subscriptions  to  pay  him  for 
his  time  and  services  as  editor.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who 
find  fault  with  the  adrertising,  wonld  be  the  least  willing  of  all  our  snb- 
soiben,  to  have  the  price  of  the  Joubnal  advanced 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  our  readers  really 
value  onr  advertising  pages.  By  means  of  them  they  are  kept  posted  in 
fegard  to  the  latest  publications,  the  merits  claimed  for  the  various  text- 
books, the  improvements  in  school  fhmitui^,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  school  work.  These  are  things  that  every  enterprisii^  teacher  has  an 
interest  in,  and  will  appreciate. 

We  seldom  make  an  issae  in  which  something  new  may  not  be  found 
ia  onr  adTertising  pages. 


THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


SoMRHiNO  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  the  school  tand  has  been 
lying  idle  for  the  last  year,  and,  as  a  result,  the  children  of  the  State  will 
lose  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  came  about  in  this 
way :  Under  the  law  of  1867,  all  money  belonging  to  the  school  fhnd 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Auditor,  had  to  be  converted  into  non -nego- 
tiable State  bonds,  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  semi- 
annually. 

In  1871,  when  this  large  sum  was  about  to  become  available,  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  which  provided  that  it  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
various  counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitanto  in 
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each.    The  Oonntj  Anditor  and  Treasarer  are  required  to  loan  it  at  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

As  this  law  is  Terj  similar  to  the  one  of  1869,  under  which  a  large 
amount  of  the  sehool  mone^  was  fistrtbuted  to  the  oounties,  and  not  a  Httle 
of  it  lost,  and  as  it  was  thought  to  be  unconstitattoDal  in  some  of  its  pro* 
Tislons,  A.  0.  Sbortridge,  F.  Smith  and  J.  K.  Sharp,  imsUtuted  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  enjoin  the  State  Auditor  from  distributing  the  money  under  t^ 
law.  These  gentlemen  were  assured  that  tlie  law  eould  be  tested  and  the 
whole  matter  settled  within  thirty  days;  but  as  the  decision  in  the  lower 
>  court  was  in  their  fttror  Ihey  had  no  po#er  to  hasten  the  appeal,  and  so  a 
final  decision  was  not  reached  till  recently.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
the  law  constitutional,  and  the  ftind  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Tarious  counties. 

A  measure  known  as  the  "Ruddle  Bill,"  whioh  fUled  in  the  last  legis- 
lature, was  certainly  much  better  than  either  the  l»w  of  186T,  or  the 
present  law. 

Instead  of  putting  the  management  of  this  fund  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  ninety-two  counties,  it  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Auditor, 
who  was  to  loan  it  to  the  citlsens  of  the  seTeral  counties,  in  amounts  pro- 
portionate to  the  Dumber  of  children  of  school  age  4n  each,  to  be  secured 
••  just  as  the  college  fhnd  is  now  secured,  one  dollar  of  which  has  never 

,«  been  lost.    This  central  management  certainly  would  have  been  better,  for 

;{  while  the  citlsens  of  the  yarious  counties  would  hare  receired  all  the  benefit 

*\  to  be  derived  from  the  Aind,  it  would  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 

county  officers  to  ti&vor  party  friends  or  to  use  it  In  political  interests. 

But  the  matter  is  decided,  and  the  money  will  be  distributed,  so  let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  The  counties  are  held  responsible  for  both  principal  and 
interest^  and  the  school  Aind  will  receive  the  interest  regularly,  whether 
the  money  Is  loaned  at  all  or  not. 

Under  the  law  of  '59  no  body  knew  anything  of  this  ftind  but  the 
Qouaty  auditor,  and  hence  the  large  losses;  but  while  Prof.  Hoss  was  Super- 
intendent, he  went  to  the  various  coanties  and  got  at  the  true  amounts  in 
each  so  far  as  possible,  and  took  a  transcript  to  his  own  oflSce, — and  since 
that  there  have  been  no  losses.  Of  course  the  State  Superintendent  will 
take  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  connty,  add  It  to  the  former  loan, 
keep  the  account,  calculate  the  interest,  and  the  school  frind  cannot  suffer, 
however  much  the  principal  may  be  mismanaged.  The  taxpayers  are  the 
ones  that  suffer. 

We  believe  ^at  the  persons  who  brought  this  suit  did  it  in  good  fkitb, 
but  we  fear  it  has  cost  the  school  fund  over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  interest  can  be  collected  from  the  State  Auditor,  in 
whose  hands  the  money  has  been. 


MISCELLANY. 


F&ANKLIN  COLLSGK. 


Bt  okdbk  «f  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Franklin  College  ntnated  at  Frank- 
Tan,  has  been  closed,  and  the  students  have  gone  home.  It  failed  for  th^ 
want  of  mon^.  It  is  understood  hy  its  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  under  the  direction  of  a  elose  corporation,  Franklin  College  will 
rin  Bgaia,  and  auoceed. 

The  Baptiatfl  of  Indiana,  if  united,  are  strong  enough  to  tustaiji  a  fiisV 
elaa  college.  We  suggest  that  the  best  thing  to  do  now  is^  not  t«  try  to 
resBseitate  the  old  college,  but  to  submerge  the  Indianapolis  Female  Insti- 
tute into  a  new  college,  well  located,  and  open  to  both  sexes. 

TiACHBBS  complain  a  great  deal  because  parents  do  not  visit  their 
sehools  more,  and  yerj  properly  too,  for  parents  are  much  at  fault  in  this 
regard. 

Teachers  would  secure  a  great  many  more  Tisits,  if  they  were  more 
specific  in  their  invitations.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Mr.  ^ .,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  have  you  visit  our  school  some  time,''  say  '*  Mr.  A.,  on  what  day  are  you 
coining  to  see  our  school  7  Hare  you  anything  espeoially  on  hands  next 
Wednesday  7  I  shall  expect  you  twe  then,  on  Wednesday  afternoon."  The 
latter  invitation  will  secure  ten  visits  to  where  the  first  will  secure  otu. 

For  things  that  may  be  postponed  indefinitely,  there  is  nothing  like 
/hoMff  a  time, 

Thi  school  building  at  Risiag  Sun  has  boen  burned;  o  few  days  ago  tlio 
Third  Ward  school  in  this  city,  caught  fire,  and  came  near  being  burned ; 
school  houses  frequently  burn.  This  fact  leads  us  to  suggest  that  the  doors  in 
an  large  school  buildiogs  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  out  of  the  rooms.  In 
case  of  a  fire  and  a  paoie,  If  the  doors  open  into  the  rooms  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  doors  may  be  closed  and  kept  so,  by  the  mass  of  children 
pressing  against  them,  whereas,  if  they  opened  into  the  halls,  this  danger 
would  be  avoided.    This  precaution  may  save  life. 

Wi  have  not  received  one-tenth  part  as  many  January  numbers  of  the 
JoouHAi.  as  we  would  like.  It  gives  us  pleasure,  however,  to  know  that  each 
■umber  ip  so  highly  appreciated. 

Wo  repeat  the  offer  made  in  last  number.  We  will  add  ^100  moniht  to 
the  subscription  of  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  January  number  for  1872. 

If  those  who  hare  read  the  January  number  and  do  not  wish  to  file  it^ 
will  send  it  do  ns,  we  will  take  it  as  a  special  favor. 
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INSTITUTES. 


TippxoAVoi  CouvTT. — ^The  Tippecanoe  CoQntj  TeackeiB'  Inititste  opentd 
on  the  first  day  of  Jannarj,  and  closed  on  the  fifth. 

The  officers  were:  President,  J.  E.  Matthews;  Tiee-Pretidenta,  J.  T. 
Merrill  and  B.  T.  Jeaka;  Secretaries,  W.  H.  CaolkiBi,  W.  D.  Gifford  and 
Misa  S.  M.  Brown;  Treesorer,  Thomas  Moore. 

There  was  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  teachers,  and 
an  atrerage  daily  attendance  of  ninety-seTen. 

The  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  was  principal  instructor.  Instruction 
was  also  given  by  Messrs.  Cyrus  Smith,  H.  S.  Dakin  and  others. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Olcott,  B.  W.  Smith  and  Thomas  Charles,  were  present  part 
of  the  time,  and  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  utmost  harmony  and  earnestness  prerailed  throughout  the  sesaioa, 
aad  we  feel  sure  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  clear  and 
impressive  lessons  of  Mr.  White,  the  outlines  of  which  were  carefully  noted 
by  nearly  erery  teacher  present  The  many  expressions  of  satisfaction,  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  citizens,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute,  are 
unsttstakable  marks  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Tippecanoe 
county.    Our  teachers  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 

Among  others,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

^*  Retohed,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  bill  before  the  late  legislature 
creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  may 
yet  become  a  law,  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  oar  schools  would  be 
greatly  promoted  thereby. 

''That  this  Institute  receires  with  especial  satisfaction. the  recent  decis- 
ion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  that  teachers  are  entitled 
to  their  regular  aalaries  while  attending  the  Institute. 

*'  That  while  we  endorse  the  Indiana  School  Joubnal,  we  would  also 
recommend  Its  perusal  by  every  teacher." 

J.  B.  Matthiwb, 


Tke  above  report  was  sent  in  time  for  the  February  number,  but  was 
mislaid.    We  r^ret  it. — [Eo. 

Grant  Countt. — The  Institute  opened  on  Christmas  day,  and  continued 
^Y^  days.  Enrolled  sixty-five  names  first  day.  Organised,  appointed  com- 
mittees, and  remarks  were  made  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Prof.  W.  Rus- 
sell was  chosen  President.  Our  programme  was  full  of  work,  about  all  of 
which  was  well  executed. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  lectured  on  Tuesday 
ejening,  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Hogin,  of  Dublin,  Ind.,  lectured  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Among  other  speakers  was  Mr.  E.  Norton,  of  Marion,  who  gave 
a  learned  exposition  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  The  speaker 
recommended  this  system.  Mrs.  Downey,  of  Xenia  College,  Ohio,  was 
present^  having  come  to  visit  her  daughter*    Mrs.  Downey  gave  an  O^'ecl 


,F£BSOJrAL.  xgx 


Imtmif  roftclered  Poe's  Raven,  ajud  aome  ahort  Talka,  all  of  which  waa  done 
with  good  effoet^  and  the  InaUtute  <^ered  bar  thanka  for  her  very  accept- 
aUe  work.  A  paper  waa  read  in  sections,  by  Mrs.  Russell,  Miss  Stanley, 
and  Mias  McMillen.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  various  recitations,  many 
of  which  were  conducted  by  our  own  teachers,  but  space  will  not  permit. 
There  waa  a  good  interest  in  these,  and  all  were  profited  by  them.  Our 
music,  at  intervals,  added  to  the  general  interest.  The  average  attendance 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Bev.  F.  F.  Simpson  gave  ua  an  inter- 
eating  addreaa  the  laat  day  of  our  session.  There  was  a  general  spirit  of 
work  which  continued  to  the  last  hour.  Our  Institute  was  a  success,  and 
its  work  is  manifest  in  our  schools.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  Institute  in  the  fall,  or  during  the  holidays  7    Yours,  truly, 

T,  D.  Thorp, 


PERSONAL. 


W.  B,  RuBLB. — We  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  the  death  of  W.  B. 
Ruble,  who  went  from  this  State  to  Kansas  last  summer.  He  will  be  remem« 
bersd  pleasantly  by  many  of  our  readers,  aa  one  of  our  most  earoest  teach- 
ers. He  taught  for  many  years  in  Knox  county,  and  two  years  ago  waa 
Principal  of  the  Milton  schools.  He  was  teaching  at  Fairmount,  Kansas. 
While  in  attendance  at  the  Kansas  State  Association,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  within  three  days  was  a  corpse. 

Who'll  be  the  next? 

Dr.  Rtlamd  T.  Bbown  has  been  appointed  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington.  While  we  regret  very  much  the  tem- 
porary abaence  of  Dr.  Brown  from  our  midst,  we  must  congratulate  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  on  its  choice  of  Chief  Chemist. 

Dr.  Brown,  for  years  paat^  haa  filled  a  Profesaor'a  chair  in  coUejte,  but 
being  a  man  of  broad  aod  liberal  views,  and  possessing  gceat  energy,  he 
haa,  by  no  meana,  been  confined  to  h'S  college  work.  Bspeeially  do  the 
departmente  of  Agriculture  and  Geology  in  this  State,  owe  much  to  hia 
labors. 

Riv.  J.  P.  Gat,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  State  University) 
at  the  close  of  a  lecture  lately  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  by  Theodore 
niton,  took  oocasion  to  denounce,  in  severe  terms,  both  the  lecture 
and  the  lecturer.  The  excitement  was  wild  for  a  time,  and  the  Professor 
waa  biased. 

The  students,  at  whose  inatigation  the  leotnre  had  been  gfhren,  met  the 
aazt  day  and  passed  resolutions  thanking^  Mr.  Tilton,  and  "  disapproving  " 
of  the  course  pursued  by  Prof.  Gay.  The  subject  of  the  objeetionabla  lao« 
tnre  waa  "Home,  sweet  Home.'' 

William  Rdsbul  is  Superintendent  of  the  achoola  at  Marion,  this 
State. 
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>AH  Ooi,  SnperlDtendent  of  the  Logsniport  icfaoo]*,  bu  Mnt  m 

of  nearly  all  til*  tMcfaari  u  «itbMrib«n  to  the  JouuriL.   ThMiki. 

70LB,  of  Dreeacastle,  bM  sent  ax  his  annnal  liit  ot  subBcribeit. 

I  secB  to  it  that  hli  teachers  read  edacaUonal  Joarnsls. 

Phblon,  Examiner  of  LeFoite  coonty ,  pablishM  the  Qamet  ftnd 

>f  tbe  teacher*  lo  vhom  he  granta  certifioate*. 

8,  H.  Stiliy,  of  Prankfbrt,  make*  the  adnoaticnial  colnmiu  liTely 

I  eoDnty  papen.     "  Qo  thou  and  do  llliewise." 

i.  Oarisit,  the  School  Architect,  siace  tbe  great  Ere,  hu  changed 

0  4T2  Wabub  Arenue,  Chicago. 

teaeber  in  Oosport  take*  the  School  Jodrnal.     B.  C.  Darii  It 
ident  of  tbe  school*. 
AMDBiirB,  ol  Ohicago,  tbe  School  Deik  idbd,  i*  no  longer  a 

Wilts,  of  Elkhart,  bu  been  holding  publio  examinatioa*  in  hi* 
The  ri*iting  eommitlee  pMaed  oompliineatary  resolations,  and  the 
f  er*  (peak  of  tbe  lebool*  ia  most  oommendable  tenni. 
rHONPSDH,  Biamlner  of  Jasper  ooDnty,  baa  visited  every  achool 
ntj,  has  held  township  meeiiags,  baa  lectured  in  many  place*, 
jrt,  has  been  doing  a  good  work  for  bU  Bchools. 
'■kkr,  who  I*  spoken  of  a*  an   accomplished  and   experiaaced 
ta  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Pern  High  School.     Tbe  High 
im  bas  been  re-seated  with  single  seata  and  desk*. 
lotiKEB,  Principal  of  the  Paragon  Academy,  bu  Issued  a  circalar 
[  "  Course  of  Study,"  &c.,  and  headed  "  The  Children's   Home.'' 
>r  "children  "  ought  to  be  more  home-like. 

1  J.  a.  CiBTBB  and  M.  J.  Lafbllette  are  the  only  lady  t«achara  In 
nty,  ontride  of  Kaw  Albany.  Tbeir  aobooli  are  reported  to  m  at 
ing  the  best  In  tbe  eoantj. 

.  WiLii,  Superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  some  time 

e  a  lecture  before  the  Clay  County  Teachers'  Association  on  "  A 

Business  EdncaUon." 

.  ViNABLi,  of  Cincinnati,  1b   writing  a  history  of  tbe  United 

t  ii  intended  for  nse  in  schools,  and  i*  to  be  published  by  WUaon, 

Co. 

Boana  has  been  getting  np  another  entertainment    This  tiraa  U 

entine  DtawtuK,"   to  raise  money  lor  a  library.     Wbeta  th«i«  |a 

ind,  who  ha*  lately  Tlaited  Gibson  coanty,  lays  of  tbe  Biaitalnar: 
pinion  Hr.  Stillwell  baa  an  execntire  ability  InterloT  to  no  Exun- 
e  State." 
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P.  Y.  ALBBteHT,  Bzaminer  of  Flojd  county,  luu  boen  Tisiting  bis 
19  ools.  A  friend,  who  aocompanled  him  one  daj,  eajB,  ^  He  la  a  good 
worker.*' 

Miss  Habbiit  Fibhbr,  teacher  in  the  Grammar  grade  of  the  Wabash 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty -two,  has  not  hai  a  case  of  tardiness 
this  jeer  yet,  and  has  tanght  nearly  six  months.  This  certainly  pnts  Min 
Fisher  ahead. 

J.  M.  CoYNiB,  of  RnshWUe,  111.,  sends  ns  a  lithograph  of  his  school 
building.  If  as  represented,  it  is  rery  fine.  He  also  sends  an  "Analysis  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes"  which  is  very  ingeniously  arranged, 
•ad  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers. 

JuDGiyo  from  the  printed  programmes,  we  infer  that  the  teachers  of 
Shelby  county,  under  the  direction  of  Examiner  Norris,  have  been  baring 
a  series  of  interesting  oounty  Teachers'  Associations  during  the  current 
school  year, 

.  A.  W.  JoNis,  School  Examiner  of  Knox  county,  reftised  to  grant 
a  license  to  an  applicant,  because  he  misspelled  only  fifty^three  common 
Words  during  the  exainination ;  and  the  friends  of  the  aspirant  to  pedantic 
celebrity  set  the  Examiner  down  as  being  orer  particular. 

S.  W.  FisK,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Indiana  Female 
College,  located  at  Greencaetle.  He  will  spend  much  of  his  time  in  k^veU 
lug  in  the  interests  of  the  college. 

W.  W.  Byers  will  retain  his  place  as  PHncipal,  as  heretofore. 

Db.  Qbo.  a.  Dybb,  Examiner  of  Daviess  county,  after  yislting  hit 
schools,  publishes  a  full  report  in  the  county  papers.  He  seems  to  tell  the 
truth  about  each  school,  praising  where  there  is  room  for  praise,  and  point- 
ing out  faults  where  things  do  not  suit  him.  He  says:  "  I  can  not  see  how 
a  teecher  can  succeed  well  without  a  programme  of  exercises.  Many 
teachers  in  this  oounty  use  no  programme,  and  I  notice  that  such  do  not 
hare  good  order,  and  regular  recitations."  We  presume  that  it  is  true  that 
many  teachers  in  other  counties  do  not  regulate  their  school  work  by  a 
programme ;  and  presume,  afiBo,  that  the  order  is  bad  and  the  recitations 
irregular  as  a  consequence. 


ABROAD. 


Eak8as. — The  Kansas  legislature  is  considering  a  bill  for  '^Compulsory 
^ncation.^'  The  GoTcmor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  both 
&Tor  It,  and  it  is  likely  to  pass.     If  it  does,  we  shall  give  its  main  features. 

The  Senate  voted  down  a  bill  to  banish  the  '*  rod  "  from  the  school 
room ;  so  Kausas  teachers  still  have  &  right  to  use  It,  if  scarcity  of  timber 
does  not  prevent.  / 


J4  INDIANA  nCBOOL  JOUSNAL. 

WoniBa'i  Rights  krs  at  pM  In  Rairtaa.  Thej  hare  ladj  cleika  In  Ue 
igtslatnre;  little  girls  as  pcgei;  a  ladj  AnlMant  8ap*rint«iid«nt  of  PH- 
c  Inttrnction;  Isdj  Postmaatere ;  lad;  telegraph  opcntlon;  and  ilitM* 
andred  and  twcntj-five  lad;  ttachare. 

ladiaDB  teAcben  are.ftbundant  Id  EauBai. 

The  State  Normal  School  seems  to  be  fioDiishiog  under  the  diTectios  of 
rotessor  O.  W.  Hobs.  The;  have  one  bnndred  and  tbirt;-two  stodenH, 
nd  onl;  one  hnndrtd  «nd  ten  seats.  The  State  Legislature  visited  them 
t  maut,  a  few]  days  ago,  and  on  their  return  TOted  them  SR;  tboound 
tllars  for  a  new  building. 

WiscoHSia.— At  the  tate  8Ute  TeMhera'  ANoaiaUon,  it  was  "  Rnti-t^ 
lat  the  interests  of  edncatioQ  do  not  requite  a  State  Inir,  at  this  ttme, 
oriding  foe  compolsor;  attendance  of  children  upon  schools." 

Cii-iroRmt. — Uoatere;  count;  contains  sn  area  of  four  thousand  fin 
indted  square  miles.  Tbe  T&taation  of  property  is  foar  millions  of  dol- 
es. Bate  of  tAiation  for  school  purposes  is  [hir[;-Sve  cents  on  each  one 
ladred  dollars.  The  country  school  kept  open  aboat  seven  montbs  in  tbe 
lar — graded  schools  ten  months.  Average  wages  paid  teachers,  First 
lude,  one  hundred  and  twenty-Gre  dollars;  Second  Grade,  ninety  dollars  i 
lird  Grade,  sizty-GTe  dollars.    California  bus  Oonnt;  Superintendents. 

HuKiHOTA. — We  lean  from  the  printed  regulations  of  tbe  State  Nonasl 
ihool,  that  when  a  studeat  is  admitted  to  the  school,  if  be  leaves  beibn 
e  end  of  a  term  witboat  the  conseot  of  tbe  Prindpal,  be  is  reported  as 

The  use  of  tobacco,  ia  all  its  forms,  is  prohibited  nnder  penalty  of 

The  school  is  regarded  ai  t,  Trainlog  school  fbr  teachers,  and  not  as  a 
sform  school.  Hence,  students  not  disposed  to  submit  eheerfhll;  to  wboh- 
me  regulations  are  expected  to  find  anotber  stopping  place. 

Some  of  the  rules  seem  to  be  adapted  to  bo;s  and  girls,  rather  tfaait 
lad;  and  gentlemeo  teachers;  t.g.  "Ton  will,  under  no  ctrenmstaaew, 
mb  tbe  fences  or  enter  tbe  ;ards  ot  gardens  of  dUseni  wlttiont  tbcir  ck- 


BOOK-TABLE. 

NKto's  Qdidi  to  Cohfobitioh.    CincinnaU :     Wilson,  Rlnkle  &  Co. 
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{TAPBB  BEAD  BEFORE  THE  8TATE  TEAOHEBS*  A8800IATI0N.) 

^ACOB  Grimm,  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
philologists,  says  of  the  English  language,  **  In 
wealth,  good  sense,  and  closeness  of  structure, 
no  other  of  the  languages  at  this  day  spoken' 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  it ;  not  even  our* 
German."  Coming,  as  this  does,  from  one 
who  had  made  the  rich,  strong,  flexible,  and 
expressive  German  the  study  of  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  this  was  high  praise ;  yet,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  most,  if  not  all,  whose  philo- 
logical researches  make  their  opinions  valuable 
on  this  point,  coincide  in  this  judgment.  The 
treatment  such  a  language  dq^terves  from  those 
who  speak  it,  and  those  who  sculpture  in  it  the  monuments  which 
their  best  thoughts  erect  to  their  memories,  needs  no  suggestion 
here.  It  is,  however,  in  the  direct  line  of  my  present  object  to 
say  that  the  honor  it  receives,  even  from  many  who  claim  to  be 
its  best  friends,  falls  far  short  of  its  deserts;  and,  /'worst  of  all 
and  most  to  be  deplored,"  these  friends  (?)  seem  entirely  uncon- 
sciouB  of  their  neglect.  Many,  even  of  the  leading  educators 
of  America,  men  who  write  and  speak  in  lofty  style,  whose 
eloquence,  poised  on  the  wing  of  a  tireless  imagination,  soars, 

like  the  eagle,  towards  the  sun,  leave  their  manuscripts  in  na 
10 
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on  for  printing,  their  epistolary  writings  witiiout  punctun- 
nd,  in  conversatioD,  and  extempore  remarks  on  public 
ns,  violate,  habitually  and  constantly,  the  most  obvious 
les  of  English.  Authors,  of  vorld-wide  &me,  in  manj 
es,  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
ar  pnnctuatioD  and  capitalizing;  and  frequently,  through 
tion  perhaps,  violate  the  established  rules  of  English 
ar,  and  ignore  the  existence  of  rhetoric 
thors,  editors,  newspaper  reporters  and  correspondents, 
ritica,  and  scribblers  in  general,  though  often  manifesting 
talent,  research,  and  industry,  laying  the  world  under 
il  as  well  as  pecuniary  tribute  for  the  light  they  scatter  in 
agy  paUis  of  human  life,  must,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
that  their  finest  thoughts  are,  sometimes,  so  obscujed  by 
^tax  and  fiiulty  rhetoric  as  to  arrest  the  attenticvi^  and 
e  the  criticism  of  every  intelligent  reader. 
it  some  unobservant  scribbler,  or  wounded  knight  of  the 
should  doubt  the  truth  of  these  sweeping  accusations,  I 
e  pardoned  ibr  citing  a  few  examples, 
dng  up,  one  evening  last  we^,  T.  H.  Headley'a  "  Sacred 
land  Martyrs,"  in  the  chapter  headed  "Jesus  Christ"  I 
the  fcJlowing : 

docB  not  foUoHT  that  b«canw  He  -wb*  tat^ect  to  His  pftrenU,  that 

poawd  like  that  of  other  boys  and  jonog  ni«n." 

e  following  I  clip  &om  newspapers  in  our  own  nei^bor- 

ocb  of  tbe  tereral  wardi  {<3t  Columbia,  South  Carolina,]  an  rcp»- 

l)j  two  aegnwB  and  one  while  maa." — Editmial. 

be  chataeter  of  the  penoni  compoiiag  tbe  colon;  are  well  and  dii- 

maiked.' ' — Cltrrcap#n  Jent. 

be  Snlphar  Sprinp,  aear  MtehiKan  City,  are  to  be  Stt«d  up  in  flnt- 

rleby  a  company  wAo  propoaea  to  make  a  &gbionabte  resort  of  them." 

'chbishop  Trench,  in  the  preface  to  hia  "Studies  in  tbe 

Is,"  has  the  following : 

athering  np  lately  a  portion  of  what  I  bad  written,  tttr  pablioation." 

e  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Disraeli : 


'  theee  and  many  other  quotations  that  might  be  made  from 
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writers  of  high  reputation  and  merit  too,  must  be  added  the 
colloquialisms,  provincialisms,  vulgarisms,  and  barbarisms  of  the 
uneducated  masses. 

For  this  enormous  evil  I  am  asked  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

The  first  thing  in  order,  then,  is  to  diagnose  the  case. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

1.  This  case  is  clearly  hereditary.  The  habit  of  using  un- 
grammatical  and  badly  constructed  language  is  transmitted  A'om 
parents  to  chUdren. 

2.  It  is  perpetuated  by  ignorance,  carelessness,  false  maxims, 
and  defective  instructions  in  the  school-room. 

8.  It  is  chronic. 

4.  It  is  contagious. 

5.  It  is  loathsome  and  di^asting. 

6.  It  is  almost  incurable, 

TREATHEKT. 

Before  making  curative  iipplications  it  will  be  necessary  to 
nse  the  probe.  A  chronic  ulcer  like  this  can  never  be  healed  by 
superficial  manipulation.  The  doctrine  that  the  only  utility  of 
language  is  the  conveyance  of  ideas,  and  that  when  the  thought 
is  understood  nothing  more  is  necessary,  must  be  reprobated  and 
condemned.  Speaking  and  writing  are  fine  arts  as  truly  as 
painting  and  sculpture ;  and  reveal  more  clearly  the  point  reached 
by  civilization  and  refinement  than  either  painting  or  sculpture. 

No  rapid  progress  will,  however,  be  made  towards  remedying 
this  great  and  crying  evil,  while  scholars,  educators,  and  eulogists 
of  the  beautiful,  rich,  and  capacious  language  we  are  permitted 
to  use,  feel  no  more  mortification,  I  would  rather  say  indignation, 
in  view  of  the  unpardonable  carelessness  so  commonly  exhibited 
in  its  use. 

Mothers  who  are  acquainted  theoretically,  and  with  a  little 
attention  might  be  practically,  with  the  construction  of  good 
English,  teach  their  children  not  only  baby-talk  (for  this  we  could 
pardon  them),  but  many  ungrammatical  expressions  that,  becom- 
ing fixed  by  the  force  of  early  habit,  can  scarcely  be  overcome 
by  years  of  careful  labor  and  watchfulness  in  after  life.  Would 
mothers  but  spare  their  children  this  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy,  the  advantages  that  would  thus  be  gained  who  can  esti- 
mate?   In  most  of  our  common  schools,  and  in  too  many  high- 
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:hool3  and  academiee,  grammar,  as  taught,  is  nothing  more  than 
le  art  of  parsing.  The  pupila'  minds  are  occupied  wholly  with 
le  language  of  others ;  end  when  they  are  able  to  analyze  cor- 
jctly  and  parse  fluently  the  difficult  language  of  Miltou  and 
'ope,  and,  perhaps,  Pollock  and  Young,  they  are  pronounced 
ood  grammarians-  Meanwhile,  not  one  word  is  said  about  their 
va  use  of  language.  Even  vhile  engaged  in  class  exercises, 
iacuasing  learnedly  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  words  of 
>ine  distinguished  author,  perhaps  the  propriety  of  his  diction, 
iacher  and  pupils  seem  to  vie  one  with  another,  each  apparently 
Qdeavoring  to  excel  the  rest  in  doing  violence  to  our  glorious 
Inglish.  Well  has  it  been  said  of  such,  "They  murder  the 
[ueen's  English."  I  think  it  should  be  added,  that,  not  content 
ith  the  foul  murder,  with  barbarous  delight  they  proceed  to 
langle  the  corpse.  Thus  theoretical  critics  and  practical  bar- 
arians  are  propagated  and  multiplied,  where  the  use,  not  merely 
le  analysis,  of  g<)od  English  should  be  taught  and  learned. 

Ha^-ing  thus  partially  probed  the  wound,  probably  as  deeply 
s  the  friends  of  the  patient  will  permit  at  present,  we  must 
roceed  to  address  a  few  advisory  hints  and  suggestions  to  the 
1  valid. 

Dear  sufferer — You  are  but  slightly  conscious  how  deplorably 
nd  almost  incurably  sick  you  are.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  a 
erfectly  sound  limb  on  your  body,  and  scarcely  a  hair  among 
our  beautiful  locks  that  does  not  show  deiect  of  some  kind- 
'our  features,  though  nearly  all  the  points  of  perfect  beauty  have 
een  skillfully  combined  to  form  thera,  and  make  them  fair  and 
jmely,  are  fearfully  distorted  by  the  refracting  media  through 
■hich  we  look  at  them.  Your  vital  parts  are,  in  the  main,  sound; 
lough  many  think  your  wounds  incurable,  and  seem  intent  on 
taking  them  so.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  careful  watchful- 
ess,  patience  and  perseverance  will,  in  time,  with  the  judicious 
se  of  proper  remedial  agents,  present  you  to  an  admiring  world, 
ealthy,  vigorous,  and  beautiful. 


1.    Suitable  text  books. 

In  this  fast  age,  and  in  this  hot-bed  of  Yankee  enterprise,  ao 
ttle  time  can  be  afforded  by  the  masses  for  education  that 
uthors  of  text  books,  in  their  efiorts  to  condense,  and  at  the  same 
me  simplify,  introduce,  in  too  many  instances,  arbitrary  precepts 
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and  roles,  mere  machined,  by  the  use  of  which,  results  may^be 
obtained,  while  spirit,  life,  philosophy,  are  left  out  of  view.  This 
has  been  the  serious  fault  with  grammars.  Primary  pedagogues, 
with  no  knowledge  of  other  languages  and  but  little  knowledge  of 
English,  who  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  philology, 
conceiving  the  idea  that  the  publication  of  A  Short  and  Easy  * 
Gmnwiar  will  pay,  prepare,  with  a  few  weeks'  labor,  a  "popular 
Grammar  for  the  million''  (popular  before  the  people  have  seen 
it) ;  an  equally  unscrupulous  publisher,  moved  by  the  same  greed 
for  gain,  soon  pute  it  into  beautiful  type  and  stylish  binding, 
ready  for  the  market ;  and  superficial  teachers  introduce  it  every- 
where, thinking  there  never  was,  such  a  Grammar.  Against  all 
works  of  this  kind  we  should  be  constantly  and  caref\illy  on  our 
guard. 

Farmers  may  ride  patent  agricultural  implements  around 
dieir  farms,  their  wives  may  manufacture  all  their  wearing  appar 
rd  on  patent  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  Biddy,  may,  perhaps, 
digeover  that  she  can  ride  a  velocipede  about  the  kitchen,  and 
thereby  save  many  weary  steps,  but,  be  assured,  fellow-teachers, 
"perpetual  motion*'  and  a  royal  highway  up  the  hill  of  science 
will  never  be  discovered.  Scijpnce  can  be  taught  through  its  phi- 
loeophy  only.  It  is  no  more  absurd  for  a  mere  organ-grinder  to 
claim  to  be  a  musician  than  for  a  mere  mechanical  grammarian 
to  claim  to  teach  the  use  of  goo^  English. 

2.  More  carefulness,  precision,  exactness,  must  be  introduced 
into  everything  we  do.  As  a  people,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
language,  we  greatly  lack  the  s&sthetic  element.  Utility  is  the 
highest,  almost  the  one  idea  to  be  realized.  Beauty,  that  refines, 
ennobles,  purifies,  and  perfects,  is  ignored.  People  who  are  pre- 
dse  and  exact  are  '* exquisites,"  "prudish,"  "old  maidish  " 

Few  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  influence  this  spirit  has  in 
securing  skill,  success  and  distinction  in  the  world;  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  ever  do  anything  well  without  it. 

Fellow-teachers,  let  me  assure  you,  you  can  never  teach  the 
English  language  well  until  the  spirit  of  exactness,  precision, 
careful  attention  to  minutiffi  in  everything  takes  fiill  possession  of 
you.  In  every  sentence  written  upon  the  blackboard  (and  not 
a  principle  should  pass  without  an  illustrative  example  being 
written  on  the  board,)  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  capital 
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el^era  and  punctuation ;  and  a  similar  application  of  the  spirit 
if  exactness  and  carefulness  should  characteriEe  every  8t«p. 

3.  Care  muat  be  taken  to  impress  pupils  that  in  ordinary 
lonversation  they  are  to  constantlj  practice  the  rules  and  prin- 
iiplee  inculcated  in  their  test-books.  If  they  speak  the  Bnf^iah 
anguage  correctly,  they  vill,  undoubtedly,  write  it  correctly. 

4.  Keep  the  spirit  of  criticism  constantly  alive  in  the  cUss 
ind  throughout  the  school. 

5.  Parents  must,  by  some  means,  he  made  to  feel  the  im- 
>ortanGe  of  teaching  pure  English  in  the  family  circle. 

lu  conclusion,  many  of  you  will  say,  "Physician,  heal  thy- 
lelf."  Alas,  my  observing  friend,  with  mortification  unfeigned, 
ind  shame  and  confusion  almost  unendurable,  I  groan  beneath 
lie  chains  of  detestable  and  detested  habits,  fastened  upon  me  by 
he  very  influences  I  have  been  censuring,  and  against  which  I 
lave  herein  warned  you.  One  thing  only  I  claim.  I  see,  I  fed, 
i  loathe  my  chains-  I  court  your  criticism.  Point  out,  if  your 
wtienoe  be  equal  to  the  task,  all  the  errors  in  this  essay ;  and 
whether  you  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  captious,  wounded  pride,  or  of 
«ndor  and  love,  I  will  try  and  profit  by  it.   Go  ye  and  do  hetttf. 


The  fight  between  Church  and  State  over  the  school  question 
IBS  been  opened  vigorously  in  Prussia.  There  the  Govemmeiit 
IBS  hitherto,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  liberals,  adhered  stead- 
^tly  to  the  policy  of  leaving  the  schools  under  clerical  cmtrol, 
;he  niajority  of  the  clergy  being,  of  course,  Protestant.  But  the 
[Tltramoutanists,  having  declared  war  against  the  Empire,  and 
}egun  to  teach  against  it  in  the  schools,  a  bill  has  been  brought 
nto  the  LiMidtag,  authorizing  the  Government  to  supersede  the 
iresent  clerical  superintendents  of  schools  by  lay  ones  whenever 
t  thinks  proper.  The  Catholics  are  furious,  and  the  bishops 
lave  signed  a  unanimous  protest  against  it.  while  the  Protestant 
ilergy  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  represented  by  Herr  Mudiler. 
nake  common  cause  with  them.  How  the  fight  will  end  it  is  as 
ret  impossible  to  say. 
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ADDMEB8  OF  BIBSOP  DM  8T,  PALAIS,  OF  VINOMNNMB. 


^.HE  fiist  of  Lent  and  the  Paschal  Communion  are  not, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  only  important  obligations 
of  which  the  thought  on  death  reminds  us.  There  are 
many  others  of  no  less  importance  which  it  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection, and  among  them  there  is  one  we  have  most  at  heart, 
because  the  preservation  of  the  true  Faith,  and  consequently  the 
salvation  of  future  generations,  depends  upon  its  fulfillment.  We 
mean  the  obligation  of  giving  to  children  a  truly  religious  educa^ 
tion,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  penitential  time  we  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  faithful  and  strict  observance  of  that 
Christian  duty. 

A  system  of  public  and  godless  schools  has  of  late  years  been 
introduced  in  this  country.  It  was  first  presented  under  the 
name  of  Common  Schools,  as  a  means  of  giving  a  suitable  but 
plain  education  to  the  children  of  the  less  fortimate  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  community.  This  was  very 
proper  indeed,  and  no  one  would  complain,  or  ought  to  complain, 
had  matters  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  every  child  belong- 
ing to  that  class,  could  make  use  of  the  bounty  without  danger  of 
losing  the  &ith  in  which  its  parents  desire  and  will  that  it  be 
brought  up ;  but  unfortunately  arrangements  to  that  effect  were 
not  made.  The  Graded  School  was  soon  added  to  the  Common 
Schools.  Then  came  the  High  Schools,  and  now  the  State 
assumes  the  parental  right  of  educating  all  the  children  in  its  own 
way.  Splendid  school  houses  are  erected ;  teachers  for  all 
branches  of  learning,  religion  excepted,  are  paid  high  salaries — 
all  at  public  expense.  And  the  parents,  who  value  the  souls  of 
their  offspring  more  than  wealth  or  learning,  because  they  have 
read  in  the  Gospel  that  it  "profits  a  man  nothing  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,"  pay  taxes  for  the  worldly 
education  of  the  children  of  others  and  keep  their  own  children  at 
home,  or  send  them,  at  their  cost,  to  schools  in  which  religion  is 
taught,  and  where  they  will  learn  that  God,  and  God  alone,  is 
the  principle  end  of  all  knowledge. 

If  you  ask  us  the  reason  of  our  opposition  to  public  schools, 
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inawer  will  be  plaio,  frank  and  aincere.  We  object  to  public 
>la  on  aocount  of  the  infidel  aouroe  from  which  they  ori^n- 
We  object  to  these  schools  because  the  teaching  of  leligion 
duded  irom  them,  and  such  exclusion  will  inevitably  produce 
ious  indlfierence,  if  not  infidelity.  We  object  to  these  scboolg, 
lee  religious  instruction,  whid)  is  neoessarily  oonnected  with 
acquirement  of  secular  knowledge,  cannot  be  introduced  Id 

without  interfering  with  the  conscieutioue  rights  and  wound- 
he  moat  delicate  feelings  of  the  pu{»le.  We  object  to  thesp 
lis  again,  because  the  promiscuous  assembling  of  both  sexec 
certain  age  is  injurious  to  the  n^orals  of  the  children,  and 
ise  we  dread  associations  which  might,  in  time,  prove  per- 
us  to  them  and  distressing  to  their  parents.  We  do  not 
t  to  teaching.  We  always  encouraged  it  with  all  our  might; 
the  school  buildings  erected  at  Yincenqes  and  elsewhere, 

of  them  at  our  own  personal  expense,  show  that  we  bav^ 
ips,  done  more  for  the  cause  of  education  than  any  other 
idual  in  the  Stnte ;  but  we  believe  that  education,  without 
iouB  and  moral  training,  is,  for  society,  a  curse  radier  than  a 
ing.  State  prisons  and  county  jails  are  not  the  test  of  the 
lity  of  a  naUon.  There  are  horrible  crimes,  unfortunately 
ommon  in  our  days,  wliicb  do  not  lead  the  perpetrators  of 

to  those  places  of  confinement,  and  besides,  how  many 
;hy  and  educated  villains  ought  to  be  there  and  are  not? 
Ve  therefore  entreat  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  to  think 
iisly  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  you,  to  raise  your  children  is 
car  and  love  of  God,  and  to  send  tbcm  to  schools  in  which 
cience  of  religion  is  taught,  for  religion  is  the  highest  branch 
lucation,  and  the  only  one  essential  to  attain  the  end  for 
h  we  are  created. 

'hysiology,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  all  other 
ces  with  sounding  names,  and  of  Greek  Etymology,  will  not 
I  your  children  the  respect,  love  and  obedience  due  to  parents. 
'  will  not  teach  them  modesty,  which  ib  the  brightest  oma. 
■  of  woman,  and  renders  the  relation  of  man  with  his  fellow- 
harmonious  and  pleasant.  They  will  not  teach  them  industry 
purity,  which  insure  peare  and  happiness  to  the  famUy  circle. 

will  not  teach  them  the  fidelity  which  the  espoused  owe  to 
other,  nor  the  obligations  contracted  by  parents  towards  their 
ren ;  nor  will  they  teach  them  to  know,  love  and  serve  God 
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in  Uiis  wodd,  in  order  to  be  happy  with  Him  forever  in  the  next. 
Besides,  the  poor  children  will  learn  too  much  and  just  enough  of 
thoee  big  things  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  their  conversa- 
tion, if  they  have  not  the  good  sense  to  keep  silent  on  those  mat- 
tens.  But  parents  see  the  children  coming  from  school  with  a 
large  book  explanatory  of  some  science,  of  which  they  never  before 
heard  tiie  name.  They  see  them  startiiig  early  from  home^ 
retunung  late>  and  they  imagine  that  the  public  school  has 
changed  the  nature  of  their  boys  and  girls,  that  they  become 
studious  at  once,  and  will,  in  a  short  time,  acquire  an  immense 
amount  of  knowledge.  They  see  all  these  things  in  a  beautiM 
light,  and  they  never  suspect  inside  or  outside  of  the  school-room 
attractions  of  another  nature,  which  may>  some  day  or  other, 
cause  them  pain,  and  lead  them  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Then 
they  pay  .taxes,  and  they,  of  course,  would  like  to  profit,  as  well 
as  others,  by  their  contribution  to  the  school  fund.  It  is  nothing 
but  right  that  they  should ;  but  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do 
ao  upon  the  conditions  imposed  on  them.  The  Christians  of  thie 
first  centuries  paid  taxes  to  the  Boman  Empire,  for  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  Divine  Master  to  render  to  Ceesar  what  belonged 
to  Cffisar ;  but  rather  than  refuse  to  render  to  God  what  belonged 
to  God,  rather  than  give  up  their  faith,  or  expose  themselves  to 
Ihe  danger  of  losing  it,  they  went  to  the  lions. 

At  a  later  period  the  Irish,  so  much  taunted  for  their  ignoranoa 
is  reading  and  writing,  paid  heavy  taxes  to  the  British  govern* 
meut,  and  be  it  said  to  their  honor,  they  for  a  time  deprived 
themselves  of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  not  on  account  of  their 
(opposition  to  schools,  but  because,  when  the  teachers  of  their 
choice  were  hiinted  down  by  government  ofBeials  and  shot,  like 
wild  beasts,  if  caught  in  the  act  of  teaching,  they  refused  to  go  to 
6tate  schools,  which  they  could  not  attend  without  betraying  the 
£uth  of  their  ancestors. 

We  also  pay  taxes  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  submission 
to  the  laws ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  I  we  are  at  liberty  to  seek  legal 
redrees,  and  our  exertions  should  increase  until  it  is  obtained.  In 
the  mean  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  Faith,  and  save  tbf 
world  from  the  deadly  indifference  into  which  it  is  fidling.  Catho- 
lic schools  must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost,  and  we  beg  of  those  who 
will  not  assist  in  the  good  work,  to  say  so  plainly,  and  not  to  seek 
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izciue  for  their  want  of  liberalilj  and  oeglect  of  dut^  in  tbe 
reciation  of  our  schools  and  die  exaltation  of  others. 
The  length  and  eamestnegs  with  which  we  speak  of  the  rdi- 
IS  education  of  your  chUdren  show  you,  dearly  beloved  bretb- 
,  that  we  feel  deeply  concerned  in  thdr  Bpiritual  weliare.  And 
r  should  we  not,  dnce  we  can  say,  with  truth,  that  they  are 
children  as  well  as  yoursT  You  generated  them,  and  the; 
e  regenerated  by  our  ministrations  at  the  baptismal  font, 
Te  they  were  made  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  His  kingdom, 
ire  and  then  we  assomed  the  obligation  of  securing  for  them, 
dl  means  in-our  power,  that  precious  inheritance  We  did  so 
iie  strengUi  of  the  promises,  which  you  made  to  God  and  to 
hrough  the  sponsors,  whom  you  had  selected  youisdvea,  and 
shall  insist  on  their  fulfillment.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
li  UB  know  full  well  that  we  are  not  by  nature  inclined  to 
;rity;  but  duty  compels  us  to  instruct  the  pastors  of  our 
rches  to  refuse  absolution  to  parents,  who,  having  the  &ciliti«i 
means  of  educating  their  children  in  a  Christian  manner,  do, 
n  worldly  motives,  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  losing  their 
h.  This  measure,  however,  being  very  rigorous,  we  intesid 
t  it  shall  be  recurred  to  in  extreme  cases  only,  and  whoi  all 
ms  of  persuasion  have  been  exhausted. 
We  therefore  advise  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  who  so 
lously  cooperate  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  exo- 
:  that  du^  with  prudence  and  discrimination.  The  childrw 
sometimes  guilty  as  well  as  their  parents.  A  mother,  in  spite 
tier  good  will,  cannot  always  overcome  the  resistance  of  her 
band.  The  distance  from  the  school-house,  the  locality,  the 
iUon  of  the  Catholic  parent — all  these  and  other  difficulties 
Bt  be  taken  into  oonuderation  before  administering  a  remedy 
inded  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  which  might  cause  thdr 
1,  if  improperly  applied-  Be,  therefore,  firm,  be  pmdent,aDd 
four  instructions  to  your  respective  flocks  act  aocording  to  the 
ice  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy ;  for  it  looks  indeed  as  if,  in  giving 
o  his  beloved  distuple,  he  had  also  in  view  the  evils  of  the 
sent  age. 


EioHTEEK  thousand  emigrants  left  the  Meney  for  the  United 
,tes  during  the  month  of  August. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  UNITS. 

(E  haye  said  that  a  nimher  ii  one,  or  a  coUeetion  of  ona 
of  Hie  9ame  name  or  hind.  It  is  well  at  some  time  duiv 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  coarse  in  Arithmetic,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  learners  to  the  different  kinds  of  ones.  We 
have  already  said  that  ten  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  new  kind. 
We  may  also  group  any  other  number  of  ones  and  call  the  group 
a  new  one,  as  four  or  five ;  we  do  this  essentiaUy  in  ratio  when  we 
ask.  What  part  of  four  is  three?  In  the  same  way  we  may 
Bay,  How  many  sixes  in  twenty-four?  Again,  in  fractions 
the  number  is  one  or  a  collection  of  ones  of  the  same  kind,  just  as 
modi  as  in  integral  numbers.  Four-fifths  is  just  as  much  four 
unite  as  any  other  four,  and  this  four  has  all  the  properties  and 
powers  of  any  other  four ;  it  has  simply  received  a  new  name ;  in 
other  words  the  ones  that  make  this  four  are  of  a  new  kind. 
After  a  great  many  illustrations  such  as  have  been  hinted  at,  and 
which  the  ingenious  teacher  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  you 
may  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  value  of  this  statement :  There  are 
tm  gramd  dasees  of  unite  in  numbers ;  via,,  primary  unite  and  8ee- 
mdary,  or  retathe  units. 

The  primary  unit  has  two  characters,  viz :  First — it  always 
receives  the  name  when  the  number  is  made  denominate.  Sec- 
onds-its place  is  always  next  at  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  when 
the  number  is  written.  I  name  the  number  fortyH>ne  to  my  class. 
Now,  I  will  ask,  Hatv  many  have  I  spoken  of?  The  answer  is 
forty-one.  If  I  ask  forty-one  what  t  the  only  reply  must  be  unite 
or  onee.  Suppose  now  I  say  forty-one  men;  is  the  number 
changed?  No.  What  has  been  done,  then?  It  has  received  a 
name.  What  has  been  named?  The  one,  the  primary  unit. 
What  is  the  primary  unit,  now?  One  man.  Suppose  now  that 
I  write  on  the  board /orfy-on^  rnen,  which  is  the  figure  that  stands 
for  the  primary  unit  ?  The  one.  Where  is  it  written  ?  Next  at 
at^e  left  of  the  decimal  point.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  no 
decimal  point,  I  reply  that  there  always  must  be  a  decimal  point, 
expressed  or  understood,  whenever  I  use  more  than  one  figure  to 
express  a  number ;  if  the  point  is  not  written,  it  is  understood  to 
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K  at  the  right  of  the  figures.  I  repeat,  these  are  the  two  chu- 
.ctecifltios  of  the  primary  UDit ;  it  tj^es  the  name  when  tbe  Qum- 
»er  is  made  denominate,  and  its  place  of  expression  is  next  at  the 
eft  of  the  decimal  point 

The  secondary  or  relative  unit  is-such  that  it  is  either  made  of 
Ln  exact  number  of  the  primary  unit«,  or  an  exact  number  of  it» 
econdaries  will  make  a  primary ;  hence  it  is  relative,  it  relates  to 
he  primary.  How  many  does  the  four  represent  in  the  above 
expression  ?  Four,  of  course.  Four  toAof  f  Four  ones  t  What 
nnd  of  ones?  Such  a  kind  that  it  takes  ten  primaries  to  make 
me  of  them ;  hence  their  name  is  tens.  Suppose  now  I  write 
07,  and  ask,  How  many?  Seven.  What?  Ones.  Whatkind 
itones  ?  Such  that  one  hundred  of  them  will  make  a  primary,— 
lence  their  name  is  hwidrediht.  How  do  we  know  that  one  hun- 
Ired  of  these  will  make  a  primary  unit  ?  By  the  position  of  the 
even  with  respect  to  the  decimal  point.  Again,  I  write  seven, 
ind  axk.  How  many?  Seven.  What?  Ones;  and  this  is  aU 
hat  can  be  said  at  present.  But  suppose  I  write  an  eight  under 
be  seven,  thus,  §,  is  the  number  chauged  ?  No.  What  is  the 
even  now?  Sevan  reladvc  units  of  such  a  kind  that  eight  of 
hem  will  make  a  primary,  hence  called  aglUh». 

Without  being  further  tedious  in  my  illustrations,  I  trust  I 
lave  shown  some  connection  betweeen  integral  numbers,  decimal 
fractions,  so-called,  and  common  fractions;  and  I  hope  I  have 
suggested  a  way  in  which  this  oonneotion  may  be  made  apparent 
to  minds  not  very  mature.  In  each  case  we  answer  the  question, 
How  many?  by  observing  the  shape  of  the  figure.  We  answer 
;he  question,  Whatkind}  by  observing,  in  the  first  two  instances, 
he  position  of  the  figure  in  respect  to  the  decimal  point ;  in  the 
ast  instance  by  observing  the  figure  written  under  the  one  that 
)howB  hme  many.  I  commend  the  constant  use  of  these  question^ 
Howi  man^f  ffAotf  to  my  fellow-teachen,  in  presenting  the  ele- 
nents  of  ArithmeUc- 

I  will  now  write  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  question 
ny  class,  How  many?  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five.  What? 
Primary  ones ;  we  cannot  tell  of  what  kind  unless  the  numba  is 
named  or  made  denominate.  Again,  write  .475,  and  ask,  Ixow 
nany?  Four  hundred  and  seventy -five.  What?  Thousandths. 
What  figure  of  the  group  determines  the  name  ?  The  right-hand 
Bgure,    How  write  4.75,  and  aak,  How  many  ?    Four  hundred 
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and  seventj-five.  What?  Hondredtfas.  What  figure  deter- 
mines the  name?  The  right-hand  figure.  How^  By  its  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  decimal  point.  Once  more,  I  write  .0475, 
and  ask.  How  manj  ?  Pour  hundred  and  seventy-five.  What? 
Ten-thousandths.  I  ask,  as  hefore,  How  is  this  name  deter- 
mined? Answer,  as  before.  Has  the  number  been  changed  in 
all  this?  No.  What  has  been  changed?  The  hmd  of  one i 
How  has  this  change  been  shown  ?  By  changing  the  right-hand 
figure  in  respect  to  the  decimal  point.  From  all  this  we  may 
draw  the  following  grand  precept,  which  has  a  far-reaching  value 
in  arithmetic :  The  same  figures  u;rUien  in  the  iame  order  alway» 
repremii  the  same  number  of  units;  and  the  kind  of  unit  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  position  of  the  right  figure  of  the  group  in  respect  to  Ae 
decimal  point, 

I  now  write  fff ,  and  ask,  How  many  ?  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  What?  Six  hundred  twenty-ninths.  Why  called 
by  this  name?  Because  six  hundre^wenty-ninef$rof  these  sec- 
ondary units  will  make  a  primary  unit.  How  do  you  know  this? 
By  the  figures  written  beneath  the  line.  I  now  write  4  ^^,  and 
ask,  How  many?  Four  and  seventy-five.  What?  Fourtmtto 
and  seventy-five  six  hundred  tumUy-ninths.  Here  a  difiiculty 
arises  because  I  no  longer  have  one  number,  but  two  numbers,  and 
.  I  cannot  give  the  same  name  to  both.  I  know  some  reader  has 
said  before  this.  Is  not  4.75  an  expression  of  two  numbers  also  ? 
Yes,  if  you  choose  to  regard  it  so ;  bill  it  can  be  regarded  as  one 
namber,  and  generally  it  is  much  better  to  do  so.  Space  forbids 
a  demonstration  of  this  statement,  but  it  is  easily  made. 

The  types  made  a  mistake  in  one  of  my  questions  and  answers 
in  the  January  number.  It  should  be.  What  is  the  law  of  the  dee- 
imal  system  of  notation.  When  a  figure  is  moved  one  pUi/ce  to  the 
2^  its  value  is  ten  times  as  great  as  before.  This  states  the  entire 
truth  about  the  system  of  decimal  notation  ;  and  it  is  a  statement 
that  a  child  can  understand  fully.  Take  the  statement  we  often 
find  in  our  books :  Figures  increase  from  right  to  left  in  a  ten-fold 
nrfio.  Think  of  putting  this  before  a  child !  Figures  do  not  in- 
crease at  all;  and  if  some  juvenile  inquirer  should  say,  "Please 
to  tell  me  what  ratio  means  ?  "  you  can  say,  "  My  dear  little  fel- 
low, please  to  turn  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  and  you  will 
find  a  definition  of  ratio,  which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  understand 
now,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  when  you  reach  it."    Why  not 
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teach  children  In  language  that  they  can  understand  ?  We  have 
seen  by  our  illustrations  in  this  article  that  figures  change  their 
value  by  a  change  of  place ;  but  many  of  our  books  say,  "A  num- 
ber is  multiplied  by  ten  by  annexing  a  cipher."  This  is  not  true ; 
and  the  statement  is  the  parent  of  many  mistakes.  When  I 
change  4.75  to  47.5, 1  have  multiplied  the  number  by  ten,  but  no 
zero  has  been  used.  When  I  write  1.0,  annexing  the  zero  hag 
not  changed  any  value.  To  be  sure  if  I  make  four  stand  for  four 
tens,  I  write  40,  using  a  zero ;  becauae  tero%  art  ttsed  to  JUL  plaees 
that  iDOuld  otherwise  be  vacant,  between  some  fig^tre  and  the  decimal 
poinL  Indeed,  suppose  I  multiply  by  ten  the  number  expressed 
by  .07,  the  result  is  expressed  thus,  .7 ;  here  I  have  multiplied  by 
ten,  and  have  got  rid  of  a  zero  in  the  operation.  Does  some  one 
say,  **  Oh !  but  we  want  to  teach  whole  numbers  first?"  Veiy 
well,  let  us  teach  whole  numbers,  even  in  the  simplest  stages  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  principles  that  apply  to  all  num- 
bers, and  not  teach  that  the  decimal  point  is  a  separairiXj  with  a 
kingdom  governed  by  one  set  of  laws  on  one  side,  and  another 
governed  by  a  different  set  on  the  other  side.  If  I  have  accom- 
plished my  purpose  in  this  article  at  all,  I  have  shown  some  of  the 
connections  between  all  numbers,  whole  or  fractional, — fractional 
on  the  scale  of  ten,  or  on  any  other  scale. 

One  more  criticism,  and  I  will  stop.  I  would  not  teach  child- 
ren that  figures  have  a  simple  and  a  local  value.  We  have  seen 
that  figures  show  l^ovo  man^are  meant  by  their  shape ;  in  the  dec- 
imal system  they  show  v^uxt  kind  of  units  are  meant  by  their  pUnoe. 
Why  not  say,  then,  that  they  have  a  shape-value  and  a  plaee^valtie. 
These  words  may  seem  awkward,  but  they  express  the  exact  &ct, 
and  they  need  no  translation  to  the  child. 

NoRXAfc,  III.,  March  6,  1872. 


To  supply  the  regular  edition  of  Rarper^s  Weekly  fifteen  tons 
of  white  paper  are  consumed  every  week,  or  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  per  annum.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  engraving  is 
six  hundred  dollars,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
the  cost  of  drawing  on  the  block  is  about  the  same,  exclusive  of 
the  salary  of  artists  regularly  attached  to  the  office. 
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READING— n. 


BT  PROr.  A.    O.   ALOOTT. 


the  first  arti^e  of  the   series  upon   the  above  subject, 
it  was  suggested  that,  possibly,  reading  did  not  receive  the 
attention  in  our  public  schools,  nay,  even  in  our  higher 
iiutatutions  of  learning,  its  importance  demanded — ^that  its  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  was  about  like  the  space  allotted  by 
the  Chinese  map-makers  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe  out* 
side  their  own  nation.     It  was  suggested,  also,  that  prescription 
or  immemorial  custom  was  too  frequently  the  governing  princi- 
ple when  courses  of  study  were  arranged ;  and  thereby  educators 
were  losing  sight  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  youth — were,  per- 
haps, requiring  too  much  precious  time  upon  branches  which 
afford  but  little  mitttire,  and  are  of  much  less  viiUty,    There  is 
little  doubt  that  reading,  when  rightly  taught  and  studied,  fur- 
niflhes  culture  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  other  branch, 
and  usefulness,  eminent  in  any  business,  trade  or  profession. 
Some  hints,  therefore,  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject 
may  not  be  amiss.     But  it  is  acknowledged,  at  the  outset,  that  di£5- 
culties  of  no  trifling  character  beset  every  effort  to  set  forth  a  true 
^Btem  of  instruction  in  reading.     There  are  many  things  impor- 
tant to  be  known  which  utterly  elude  description  or  classification^ 
and  can  only  be  acquired  from  the  living  teacher.    Then,  again^ 
it  is  possible  the  writer  may  not  be  fully  understood  in  that  which 
seems  dear  to  himself    So  in  two  important  things  he  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.     But  if  any  aid  is  rendered  the  teacher,  full 
sailed  in  the  other  branches,  but  without  rudder  in  this,  by  the 
suggestion  it  may  be  possible  to  make,  without  attempting  a  com- 
plete system,  all  will  be  accomplished  that  can  be  expected  in 
this  article.    Since  nothing  very  new  has  appeared  upon  this 
subject  within  the  last  half  century,  novelty  may  not  be  expected 
here. 

That  qood  readers  are  few  in  number  the  world  over,  is  a  very 
patent  &ct;  that  this  is  more  from  irm^fficient  insbrudion  than 
want  of  native  ability,  might  be  easily  demonstrated.  That  incor- 
rigible errors  track  the  unqualified  teacher  in  this  branch  needs 
no  proof.  No  pains  should  be  spared,  therefore,  to  fix  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  as  to  the  correct  standard  of  natural  utterance. 
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lis  can  best  be  accomplished  onder  a  thorough  drill-master, 
sxt  to  this,  perhaps,  may  be  counted  chKrvation.  Invaluable 
)sons  in  reading  maj  be  taken  on  the  pJay-ground,  in  passing 
mg  the  streets,  and  at  the  famil}*  fireside.  Nature  is  the  cri- 
rion ;  and  her  laws,  gathered  from  judiciaus  observation,  con- 
tute  the  complete  science  of  speech.  To  this  all  should  fix 
sirjust  appeal. 

It  is  observable  that  the  child,  before  entering  school,  has 
lined  much  conceming  the  objective  world,  by  the  use  of  its 
ises.  It  has  been  toitt  the  names  of  all  the  material  substances 
has  come  in  contact  with  during  the  short  period  of  its  edst- 
ce.  It  invariably  assodates  the  idea  with  the  symbol.  Its  ftel- 
118  are  highly  susceptible.  Its  voice  possesses  the  native  sweet- 
Bs  and  purity,  as  well  as  flexibility  and  elasticity  it  always 
hibits  before  bring  harnessed  in  the  dull  routine  of  school 
ties.  Its  utterances  are  fanltleea,  exhibiting  nature's  highest 
t,  freedom,  force  and  simpliOTty.  The  true  teacher  is  the  one 
LO  guides  the  child  right  on  in  this  natural  order  of  the  opening 
lulties,  and  preserves  and  cherishes  these  beautiful  tendencies  of 
uth.  As  the  utterance,  equally  witit  the  mind,  leans  of  neces- 
y  upon  material  substances,  primary  instruction  in  reading 
)uld  be  based,  properly,  upon  the  objective,  word  and  letter 
ithod.  The  realm  of  nature  is  fiilt  of  objects  &miliar  to  the 
ild.  Present  a  rtal  object  first.  Draw  out  by  a  series  of  ques- 
ns  all  the  child  knows  of  its  nature,  use,  qualities,  parts  and 
me.  Next,  show  pictures  (objects)  representing  the  real 
iect ;  question  as  to  points  of  resemblance,  diffbrence,  etc ,  etc 
istly,  show  word  (object)  representing  real  and  picture  objects. 
lus  instructed,  the  word  (object)  becomes  by  association  so  con- 
ned in  the  child's  mind  with  the  ptettire  (o^ect)  and  real  object 

idea,  that  when  it  is  presented  to  the  eye  the  idea  is  seen 
Dugh  the  door  of  the  word,  and  thereby  the  depraved  habit  of 
rd-reading  merely,  becomes  fiilly  avoided.  Now  cause  the 
ltd  to  repeatedly  utter  the  word  without  losing  sight  of  idea 
simplicity — no  laxiness  allowed  or  inflexibility  of  voice. 

At  this  point  the  child  may  be  made  further  acquainted  with 
I  word  by  teaching  tJie  sounds  which  represent  it,  and  affar- 
rds  the  letters,  printing  them  upon  the  board,  showing  how 
•h  letter  is  formed.  Give  the  child,  then,  this  exercise,  requir- 
',  him  to  pdnt  the  void,  a4  directed,  sevflral  tiuMB  upon  the 
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date.  When  the  pupil  is  thus  made  fiuuiliar  with  the  word,  use 
this  as  a  stepping-stone  to  another,  containing  oqq  or  more  of  the 
same  letters.  For  example,  if  the  word  map  is  the  one  first 
taught,  the  two  first  letters  may  be  used  to  teach  the  word  man, 
but  by  SQooesdTe  steps  as  before.  As  prepositions,  articles^  etc., 
do  not  rq^resent  ideas,  but  relations  and  limitations,  their  use 
flbould  first  be  taught  by  illustration,  thai  the  word  by  sound  and 
letter,  as  befi>re.  For  example,  take  the  object,  place  it  before 
die  table,  question  as  to  its  position ;  some  one  will  think  it  is 
upon  the  taUe.  Then  take  the  prq>osition,  teach  its  utterance-, 
its  sounds,  its  letters.  An  assemblage  of  words  sufflcieBt  for  a 
Biunber  of  simple  sentences  will  soon  be  known.  Select  from 
this  number  words  for  a  simple  sentence.  Sequire  the  pupil  to 
fellow  the  example.  Utter  the  sentence  in  a  sprightly,  oonverfia- 
tbnal  way.  Cause  the  pupil  to  do  likewise.  Now,  the  simple 
sentence  should  be  the  unit  of  utterance  and  the  basis  of  Aiture 
work.  So  prooeed,  giving  the  short  sounds  in  mcmosyllabic 
words,  first  using  no  silent  letters,  then  the  Icmg  sounds^  until  all 
tiie  charaoters  and  elementary  sounds  are  given.  These  steps 
Aould  not  be  hurried  over.  Enough  has  already  been  indicated 
6a  several  months'  work.  Inculcate  the  notion  that  reading 
^ers  from  talk  only  in  being  more  enlaiged  and  dignified. 
NatureVi  manual  of  elocution  directs  the  same  variety  in  utter- 
ance that  she  exhibits  in  all  her  manifestations.  No  two  leaves 
en  the  same  plant  bear  any  striking  resemblance.  In  the  realm 
of  mind,  likewise,  diversity  is  the  working  plan  of  nature.  No 
two  thoughta  are  tinged  alike  in  feeling.  '  The  utterance  furnishes 
difierent  expression  for  both.  Let  the  teacher  bear  these  facte  of 
aatnie  in  mind,  and  while  the  pupil  is  in  the  formative  period, 
let  the  work  in  reading,  as  in  eveiy  other  branch,  be  character- 
iied  by  continual  carefulness  and  thoroughness,  vitalizing  the 
labor  with  an  eneigizing  spirit,  that  it  may  coordinate  with  a 
joy  and  lightness  that  will  make  every  fresh  acquisitim.  W  incen? 
tive  to  renewed  effort. 


SoKEBODT  says  "  devil ••  is  a  mean  word'any  way  it  may  Be 
written.    Bemove  the  d  and  it  is  ''evil,"  transpose  the  e  and  it 
is  "vfle,"  remove  the  v  and  ft  is  '••ill,"  remove  the  i,  and  L 
remams,  which  has  the  aspirate  of  ^^helL" 
11 
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IffiSISTANOE,  OB  FBIOTION. 


ft  OUB  fint  Artida  npcm  Edumdonid  Fotms,  it  nu  cttkid 
ez^vtinlly^,  ttuit  the  amonnt  of  power  in  tmaj  maduH 
in  opemtioii,  is  nlwiijs  mouni^Ifl  by  the  tMutaiM  mv 
come.  The  whole  poww  commimicatod  to  ft  mwdiiiw  is  notaoto- 
Blly  availftble,  bat  is  in  part,  htt  bj  friction.  Of  two  miinhini^ 
poBseesiBg  t^  aame  power,  it  in  found  thmt  the  greater  qu&n^ 
of  work  will  be  executed  bf  the  one  which  hae  to  overoosae  tk 
imaller  amount  of  frietion.  Li  mecAaaiofl,  fiietiin  ie  alwaji 
r^nrded  as  acting  in  direct  Of^oaition  to  motion  in  evaymai^uM. 
It  wu  bdieved  tliat  the  workmg-pown-  «f  a  marine  oould  bt 
absolutely  aanihiUted  by  it ;  but  in  mechanics  it  ia  aUo  true  Art 
fneHum  is  tlie  limit  of  the  a^fiiaatian  of  power  or  force  to  »» 
flhinery  and  eeaential  to  its  operation.  When  tiw  driring^whiil 
of  a  looomottre  entirely  OTeroomei  the  friction  of  iU  outer  m»- 
ftce  upon  the  rail,  it  ceasee  to  move  forward,  its  ioeows^Mw  poMr 
is  gone.  Oil  upon  the  axle  of  such  a  wheel  auwere  a  good  pn^ 
f4Me,  butitponred  on  the  nil  inateBd,  it  renders  the  foroeof  thi 
maehine  wht^y  inoperative.  FriiHim  is  .  therefore  eneentie^ 
OeBtiuotiTe,  and  opposed  to  the  operation  of  maeiMnical  fwcM, 
and  yet  eesendal  to  Ita  operation>*it  is  at  &e  same  time  dsetrae- 
dre  and  genenlfye ;  whatevw  adds  to  the  ftietisii  at  a  drrriiy 
wheel  in  contact  with  the  rail  upon  which  it  moTee,  as  the  wei^ 
of  the  locomotive,  aoperities  of  surftoe,  etc,  mengree  the  powa 
of  the  ei^fine  to  overcome  dcetractive  fritAion,  or  tbs  friction  of 
otlier  parts  of  the  maiAiBery.  In  like  manner  whsAcver  fiaaini 
external  flaetton  increosee  Hbe  avaUaUaoess  of  the  engine's  o«a 
power. 

Theimecluuiical  law,  "  Action  and  reaction  «e  eqtial  and  <»■• 
trary,"  govens  tlie  operation  of  iriut  we  call  nmAanioal  tanm- 
Of  the  actual  nature  of  these  forces  we  are  ignwant ;  we  know  <rf 
their  existence  enly  by  the  efieots  they  produce,  and  wilb  them 
we  become  acquainted  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  aenn^ 
Bimilar  laws,  however,  of  the  actual  natoie  of  wlu^  we  an 
squally  igoorant*  and  which  are  disoennble  only  by  experianos 
Bi  the  direct  ohannelB  of  their  operationr  apply  in  reference  to  Mm 
action  of  educational  A»oes.    The  ndad  of  ths' child  is  iia  am 
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looomotive.    Vecy  eerij  in  lift  it  if&dertakes  to  ''  steam  tip  "  thd 
hill  of  letters  and  of  sdenoe*    We  u&deiiake  to  fecilitate  its 
progxesB  by  ^nurious  helps  and  applianoes  and  escpedients ;  but  we 
eometinies  make  mistakes.    It  has  a  long  ''  tratn  ^  of  fiioulties  to 
move  forward,  and  kwi  ditdy  is  the  only  driving-wheel  that  can 
be  depended  upon.    The  roodMi  may  be  straightened  andgradeda 
bat  if  iJie  track  is  glased  or  polished  or  oiled,  or  in  any  way 
made  too  smooth,  its  prqgress  is  as  effectually  stopped  ba  |s.  0i(^ 
progress  of  a  train  of  cars  by  pouring  oil  upon  the  railroad  trac^ 
As  under  the^law  of  mechanics,  friction  renders  it  possible  for  a 
looomotive  engine  to  move  a  ponderous  train  of  pars  up  an 
inclined  plane,  so,  under  a  sipailar  law  of  m^nt^l  d^velppmenti 
bndn  omtact  with  both  the  ciyecUve  and  fiuJIjfeetiife^  Iwd  study^ 
renders  it  possible  to  carry  forward  the  whole  train  of  mental  fao* 
nlties  with  accelerated  velocity  even  toward  the  mountain  heights 
of  tnie  dsYdopment.     But  modem  e&rts  to  simplify  the  sub- 
jects of  thought,  to  level  down  ihe  hill  of  science,  to  pulverize 
the  ultimate  elements  of  knowledge,  have  so  much  reduced 
**  dudff  firicUonf*'  and  retrenched  the  basis  of  generative  thou£^t| 
ss  to  render  the  ment^  machinery  of  our  youth  well  nigh  inope* 
ative.    The  **  limit  of  the  implication  of  power*'  b  cut  short ; 
oor  youth  have  no  available  force  at  their  command,    Tfiey  have 
no  power  to  draw  forward  in  the  direction  of  true  development 
the  long  train  of  mental  Acuities  in  consequence  of  th<3  smooth^ 

asm  of  the  iradt  upon  which  ii^e  ^F^ F^'^^^^^  '^^  &'  ^^  ^^P* 
port 

A  lump  of  pure,  crystaUiaed  sugar  loses  a  large  p^r  cent  of 
its  sweetness  merely  by  being  pulverized.  The  efieetiveness  of  a 
eomrse  of  disciplinary  study  in  our  common  sdiools  may  be  almost 
enfirdy  neutndized  by  **  simplifying  the  processes,''  as  it  is  called ; 
hj  dividing  and  suhndividing  the  subjects  of  thought  to  infinity: 
hj  analyzing  the  analysis  of  a  problem  until  its  essence,  once 
bi%^t  and  clear  and  shining,  expands  into  dreary,  dismal  fog. 

The  children  in  our  public  schools  of  to^ay  feed  too  much 
npon  kutks,  A  stronger  diet  is  demanded.  Let  them  understand 
fiom  the  beginning  that  there  is  no  '^  Royal  road  to  geometiy.** 

Friction  is,  therefore  no  less  indispensiUe  as  a  regulating  and 
controlling  agent  in  nature,  or  as  an  ess^tial  and  generative 
force  in  medumics,  linn  as  an  educational  force;  but  every  force 
actsin  all  and  qiposite  directions.    So  there  is  friction  that  bin* 
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lere,  renBtanoe  that  mast  be  over  come.  It  i«  otgective — oatnde 
(f  the  inatrament  of  power  The  brakes  upon  the  cartwheel*  \m 
TicUon  as  a  means  to  overcome  the  force  generated  hj  heat  tnd 
soQTertod  into  motion  by  means  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

Agun,  TOO  MDca  MACHtSERT  Creates  a  preponderance  of 
txtenud  friction,  and  thus  renders  the  machinery  wholly  tnopen- 
ive.  Inventive  genius  is  not  uofrequently  thus  ftnled  and  di»- 
nuraged.  It  is  the  stady  ef  genius  in  the  mechanics  of  art  to 
tvoid  fVicdon.  The  least  poerible  amount  of  machinery  to  accom- 
)lish  a  giv^  object  is  most  desirable.  I^et  us  carry  this  illnstnh 
ion  into  the  school-room.  Beginning  at  the  highest  round  in  the 
adder,  and  gmng  downward,  as  our  school  machinery  is  organind 
It  this  country,  too  mtWt  superintendence  is  a  case  \p  pdot 
Hed  tape  has  its  place  in  school  as  in  army  n^ulations ;  but  too 
nwA  in  either  is  a  positive  obetructioa.  Every  unnecessary  cog- 
irheel  or  pulley  in  any  kind  of  machinery  is  a  positive  obetnio- 
ion  by  the  amount  of  friction  it  produces,  and  detracts  that 
unount  from  the  operative  force  of  the  machine.  Instruction  at 
irst  hand  is  the  best,  and  the  less  the  number  of  connecting  Unki 
lie  better.  By  judicious  saperintendence  our  schools  have  be«o 
>rought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  without  which  thej 
nuat  have  remained  in  a  very  inferior  condition  to  what  they  no* 
lave  attained.  But,  as  the  pendulum  vibrates  from  no  superin- 
lendence  up  to  ijfoed^  .jvdinoiu  and  effldent  superintendence,  we 
r«ar  a  tendency  to  reach  the  oppotUe  extreme  of  the  are :  and  that 
>ur  excellent  and  live  schools  in  small  cities  and  towns  all  ovei 
Jie  country,  may  yet,  some  day,  die  of  eaxtenve  superintendence. 

We  beg  to  admonish  our  f^low-teachers  in  regard  to  this  tm- 
iatey,  in  order  that  the  extremes  of  tiie  arc  may  be  avoided. 


Who  can  t«ll  the  value  of  a  atnilef  It  costs  tbe  giver  noth- 
ng;  it  is  beyond  price  to  the  ening  and  relenting,  tbe  sad  and 
iheerless,  the  lost  and  forsaken.  It  disarms  malice,  subdues  tem- 
ler,  turns  malice  to  love,  revenge  to  kindness,  and  paves  the 
Urkeet  paths  with  gems  of  sunli^t.  A  smile  on  the  Ihow 
}ett«ys  a  kind  heart,  a  pleasant  friend,  an  affectionate  brother,  s 
lutifU  son,  and  a  happy  husband.  It  adds  a  charm  to  beau^, 
t  deoenaties  the  &oe  of  the  deformed,  and  makes  love^  woman 
SsnnUw  An  angel  of  paradise, 
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SUBTRACnOK 


BT  WAIfTm  8.  BVITH. 


OFFER  a  thought  on  Subtraction,  which  may  be  new  and  even 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  (I  imagined  it  new  to 
everybody  until  I  this  morning  heard  a  teacher  say,  he  has 
hind  it  since  1865).  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  common  rufe 
^hieh  says,  add  10  to  A«  vfpper  figure  b^ore  mbtracting^  and  then 
add  1  to  the  next  l^  hand  fi{/ure  <tfihs  mbirahend. 

I  agree  with  friend  Newby,  that  a  nde  is  an  expression  of 
meAod  rather  than  of  principle;  but  we  must  not  ''rule''  out  the 
fiicts.  The  above  clause  of  Sobinson^s  Progresdve  rule  embodies 
a  thought  of  too  great  abstractness  for  the  youthfril  mind  to  grasp ; 
and  Bay's,  French's,  Stoddard's  and  White's  Arithmetics  all 
Iterate  tiie  same.  Hy  obiection  to  it  is,  its  algebraic  prineiple, 
whidi  I  think  entirely  unnecessary. 
Subtract  8297  from  11111. 

f  Minuend, 11111 

Statement:  I g^^^j^^^^    . 8297 

What  is  the  first  step?  7  units  are  not  to  be  taken  from 
1  unit,  but  from  11  111  units.  Then  9  are  to  be  taken  from  what 
lemams,  which  will  be  11104;  ditto  with  2  hundreds,  which 
taken  from  11014  leave  10814 ;  8  thousands  from  10814  leave 
2814,  the  remainder. 

That  is,  7  from  11  leaves  4;  9  from  10  leaves  1 ;  2  from  10 
leaves  8,  and  8  from  10  leaves  2 ;  or  8297  from  11111  leaves  2814. 

This  applies  equally  well  in  compound  numbers. 

Subtract  79  bushels,  8  pecks,  6  quarts,  1  pint,  8  gills  of  wheat 
from  100  bushels,  8  pecks,  5  quarts,  1  pint. 

Im.        pk.      qt,      pt.       gl. 

{Minuend,    ••-'100        3        5        1        0 
Snbtrahend,     -    -      79        3        6        1        3 

As  befbre,  3  gills  are  not  to  be  taken  (torn  ^^no  giUs,"  but 
from  the  quantity  of  wheat.  We,  therefore,  take  one  of  the  pints, 
and  from  its  gills  subtract  the  8  of  the  subtrahend,  Then  we 
take  the  pint  in  the  subtrahend  from  the  wheat  of  the  minuend 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  left  still  a  quantity  of  wheat,  which 
may  be  expressed  as  follows :  100  bushels,  3  pecks,  4  quarts, 
1  pint  and  1  gilL    From  this  6  quarts  may  be  taken,  and  100 
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bdfl,  2  pet^,  6  quarts,  1  puit  odi)  I  ^  remain.     3  p«b 

a  100  buaheia,  S  pecks,  alx:,  leave  99  buah^  3  pedu,  ete. 

bushelB  fiom  99  buihab,  etc,  Iwsn  20  biuliek,   3  pecb, 

iaxVs,  1  pint  and  1  ^U,  tlie  guonti^  t^vAeid  y^  ontakMi. 

That  is  (see  statement),  S  &om  4  leaves  1 ;  1  A-om  2  leaves  1 ; 

i>m  121eavM6;  3fi-om  6.1eavee  3,aDd  79&oai  99  leaveaSO. 

Then,  I^  consent  of  the  authors,  I  would  like  to  so  ameod 

rule  as  not  to  involve  the  addition  of  an  intenne(Uate  quan- 
to  both  minuend  and  subtrahend.  TUs  sounds  too  mudi  like 
rulea  ibr  Elimination,  in  Algebra;  wherein  we  learn  dtst 

Itiplying  both  udes  of  the  equation  hj  the  same  quantity 

6  not  destroy  th.eai  equality,  etc. 
BAfTu  Qbound,  Ud. 


A  SBKStBLX  lady  eacrtepMieab  mye :  "Instead  of  wondwt^ 
f  duldren  are  always  taking  cold  at  scdiool,  and  hUmi^ig  n 
rworked  teaobar  for  draughts  sod  fiir  a  ivc^ter  want  of  eare  of 
ir  doriinge,  juaLvimt  tho  sohool  and  aaoertain  the  oaose.  From 
^  pereoaaL  obeervatiaQ  woarvouiun  that  in  most  oases  yon 
I  find  it  the  result  of  bad  air.  We  believe  that  is  the  chief 
■e  of  ill  health,  and  the  breaking  down  of  girls  before  thdr 
mlJoQ  is  finished,  rather  than  orer-taxed  brains.  Our  btaias 
stand  a  ffvajt  anount  of  labor,  if  ouf  badiea  only  gat  plenty 
fresh  air  and  ezercHse.  This  trouble  is  ooA.  alcvM  oonfined  to 
l^teoed  New  T^nglnM.  fbrtba  Hartford  TIbm  says  that  in  a 
trislung  dty,  where  broad  prairiee,  grand  old  bfaffi,  cheap  fh^ 
1  ftesh  air  are  abundant,  so  that  aouutlees  iQvali<b  flook  thither 
be  healed  by  nature's  own  hand,  of  one  of  J^w  England's 
irgee,  called  oousumption,  a  disease  directly  traceable  to  had 
itilatiiHi,  a  tehoai  superintendent  excused  himself  to  the 
ird  of  Education  for  not  vioittng  th*  sdiaols  as  oftu  as 
uired  by  law,  on  the  ground  ^t '  the  rwme.<  smoUed  so  ^dly 
oould  not  stand  it.'  This  tr%mk  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ag  his  influence  to  remedy  thoM  things,  and  bc^  boo,  a  pwtor 
ft  large  dHuoh."— i%nnt  ^  Ae  Tiam- 
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The  Mlawing  dedsiom  wa«  glrui  bj  Judge  Downey  of  the  Supreme 
Qsut,  in  relnttoA  tts^ib*  title  te  School  propertj,  Febraazy  19^  1872 : 

4rnM  C.  SeigtTf  JhuU$  qf  Center  Tovmeh^y  etc,,  vm,  Jamee  C.  Tohn,  ei  al. 
School  Tnuieet^  eU.    J^om  iKe  Marian  Circuit  OmrU 

The  afipeUeeSf  Sjehool  TnieteM  of  the  dty  of  Indianapolis  aned  tiie 
•lipellaaty  Trustee  of  Centre  towneblpi  Marion  oonnty,  alleging  that  said 
levnship  pnrohaeed  with  the  State  Common  Seliool  Fondeertaia  real  aetata 
which  was  set  apart  and  used  for  school  purposes,  and  on  which)  as  we 
infer,  ichool  houses  are  sitnated.  That  the  property  was  purchased  prior  to 
December  20, 1864^  on  which  day  the  Gommon  Council  annexed  certaSo 
isatigQoiiB  lertltory  to  the  dty,  and  thereby  took  within  its  limits*  the  said 
Hal  estate*  PlaintiA  are  advised  that  they  have  a  right  to  control  said 
real  estate,  bnt  defendant  as  snch  Trustee,  asserts  title  to  and  claims  the 
light  to  possess  and  control  the  same,  adrertised  the  same  for  sale,  and 
ihreatens  to  sell  the  same  and  dirert  It  from  school  purposes  in  the  city* 
tad  by  said  proceeilBng  will  canee  the  plaintiffs'  title  to  be  clouded,  and 
destroy  their  right  to  the  possession  and  control  of  the  same. 

Prayer  fbr  a  temporary  injunction,  and  that  on  the  hearing  the  title 
Slid  r^t  of  possession  of  the  property  may  be  adjudged  in  the  School  Ttus* 
tees  of  the  city,  and  that  the  defendant  be  perpetually  enjoined,  etc. 

The  defendant  answered  that  said  property  or  any  part  of  it  was  not 
puithased  with  the  State  Common  School  Fund,  but  was  purchased  and  the 
school  houses  built  thereon  with  the  proceeds  of  the  special  echool  reyenue 
of  the  township.  That  the  houses  are  good  and  centrally  located  in  the  dis- 
tricts they  Were  Intended  to  supply.  That  more  than  half  of  each  of  the  dls^ 
tifets  is  outside  of  the  city,and  under  the  control  of  the  township  trustee.  That 
Skid  lehgol  houses  are  not  centrally  located  for  any  ward  in  the  city,  or  for 
tiie  territory  of  said  districts  outside  of  the  city,  etc.  There  is  no  direct 
allegation  either  in  the  complaint  or  in  the  answer  of  the  manner  of  Testing 
the  title  to  the  property  when  It  was  purchased  by  the  township,  but  we 
Msome  that  it  was  vested  in  the  township,  ss  required  by  law. 

There  was  a  demurrer  by  plaiutift  to  the  answer,  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  state  ihcts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  defense,  which  was  sustained 
By  the  Court,  and  Judgment  was  thereupon  rendered  for  plaintilBi  as  prayed 
ttrhr  tiie  oomplaint 

(See  I  G  h  H.,  p.  570,  see's  1,  2  and  8.)  There  is  no  statute  which 
ptorides  lliat  when  part  of  a  towndiip  shall  be  annexed  tto  a  city  or  town. 
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tikftt  the  title,  to  the  school  honse  or  hoases  and  lots  on  which  thej  in 
Bitoated  within  the  territory  annexed,  shall  by  that  act  be  withdrawn  fhm 
the  school  township  as  a  corporation,  and  Tested  in  the  town  or  citj. 
There  is  nothing  in  reason  to  support  such  a  theory.    It  is  contrary  to  all 
our  received  and  recognised  notions  coneemlng  the  resttng  and  transfeiring 
of  the  title  to  real  estate.    And  as  it  is  unsupported  by  reason,  so,  we  thisk, 
in  this  case  at  least,  it  is  destitute  of  equity.    The  money  with  which  the 
property  was  purchased  and  the  houses  erected,  was  raised  upon  a  tax  upon 
the  people  of  the  township,  and  more  than  half  of  those  for  whose  use  the 
property  was  acquired  are  still  outside  of  the  eity.    If  the  property  shsll  be 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  city,  these  persons  must  lose  what  they  have  psid. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  shall  be  declared  to  belong  to  the  tovn- 
ship,  it  is  only  adjudging  that  the  title  remains  where  it  was  vested,  and 
that  those  who  have  become  an  integral  part  of  another  and  distinct  corpo- 
ration have  ceased  thereby  to  have  any  interest  In  it.    It  is  tme  that  equality^ 
which  is  equity,  would  say  that  they  should  share  in  the  property  or  iti 
proceeds  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  the  amount  contributed  by  then 

to  its  acquisition. 

Cases  cited — ^Inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  1,  in  Stonehenge  n. 

Bichardson,  23  Pickering,  p.  62;  School  District  No.  %  vs.  Tapley,  1  AUasi 

p.  49;  Whittieret.  Sanborn  et  al.,  38  Maine,  32;  Briggs  «t.  School  Distnoi 

No.  1,  etc.,  21  Wis.,  p.  348 ;  Township  of  Saginaw  m.  Sohool  District  No.  1, 

etc,  9  Mich.,  641. 

We  are  referred  by  counsel  for  the  appellee  to  the  case  of  Carson  «•. 

the  State,  etc.,  27  Ind.,  465,  and  it  is  insisted  that  that  ease  is  decision  of 

the  point  involved  here.    But  we  do  not  think  so.    In  the  opinion  in  that 

case,  the  learned  judge  says,  "  The  main  question  involved  in  the  questioa 

at  bar  is,  did  the  town  of  Hanover,  when  it  became  incorporated,  under  the 

general  law^  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  townships  in  which  it  is  aitii- 

ated,  in  the  management  of  and  control  of  the  public  schools  within  its  teni* 

torial  limits?*'     If  this  was  the  main  question  in  the  case,  then  there  was  no 

question  involved  as  between  the  »ehw)l  township  and  the  town  of  Hanover. 

The  civil  township  and  the  school  township,  though  they  have  the 
same  limits,  are  not  the  same  corporation.  I  G.  ^  H.,  pg.  637,  sec.  4,  and 
pg  540,n9>ra;  and  if  the  controversy  in  that  case  related  to  the  "management 
and  control  of  the  public  schools "  only,  it  would  seem  that  no  question 
was  involved  concerning  the  title  to  ](»roperty.  It  is  Airther  said  in  that 
opinion  that  "  Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  school  proper^ 
is  held  in  trust  for  school  purposes  by  the  persons  or  corporations  authorised 
for  the  Ume  being  by  statute  to  control  the  same.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  at  any  time  to  change  the  Trustee."  Now,  whatever  may  hare 
been  the  question  in  that  case,  in  the  one  unc^er  consideration  it  is  nol  a 
question  with  relation  to  the  change  of  trustee  merely,  but  it  is  a  change  of 
the  eutid  qn»  tnui,  or  beneficeries,  or  the  majority  of  them  which  is  dained. 
If  that  case  was  intended  merely  to  decide  that  the  Legislature  might  at  any 
time  change  the  trustee,  then  it  is  not  in  point  here. 

Qovem^d  by  the  general  principals  of  law,  Ia  the  light  of  the  authorip 
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tics  referred  to^  we  hare  andred  at  the  oanclnsion  tl^tt  the  legal  title  to  the 
school  hooBea  and  grounds  in  question,  remains  in  the  school  township  of 
Center,  and  that  the  defendant  was  improperly  eiijoined  from  selling  the 
same.  If  there  shall  be  disooreted  any  ground  on  which  an  equitable  divis- 
ion of  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  when  sold,  can  be  affected,  or  if  the 
eoiporations  interested  can  agree  upon  ftueh  division,  this  opinion  is  not 
intended  to  preyent  such  an  adjustment. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed  with  costs,  and  the  cause  remanded* 


OFFIOUL  VISITa 


HIITBT  OOUVTT. 

On  the  -—  day  of  February  1  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  county  of 
Henry.  I  met  a  few  of  the  Trustees  in  the  Auditor's  office.  We  had  a 
lengthy  and  pleasant  conference  in  propounding,  hearing  and  answering 
questions.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Davis,  has  granted  license  to  about  one 
hundred  applicants,  and  reftised  thirty.  Ten  were  licensed  for  two  years 
Holds  an  examination  in  each  month.  Completes  the  examination  in  one 
day.  Uses  the  State  questions.  Thinks'those  in  English  Grammar  should 
be  made  more  difficult,  especially  more  parsing  exercises.  The  Commis- 
sioners allow  him  to  visit  the  schools  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Has  visited} 
to  this  date,  about  sixty  schools.    One  blindred  and  twenty  are  under  his 


The  Trustees  report  the  libraries  not  in  good  oondition  nor  well  read 
by  the  people.  The  books  not  well  suited  to  the  youth.  Employ  teachers 
according  to  grade  of  certificate.  There  are  in  this  county  twenty-two 
corporations,  worth  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  ten  millions.  Ten  only 
of  these  corporations  make  any  local  levy  at  all.  One  of  these,  fifteen 
eents ;  seven,  ten  cents ;  and  two  of  them  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollais.  About  fire  thousand  only  is  raised  by  self-imposed  taxation.  This 
Mtlsfiictorily  explains  the  breviry  of  the  school  terms  in  this  county.  I 
urged  upon  the  Trustees  to  supplement  more  liberally  the  tuition  revenue  of 
the  State  by  a  levy  upon  their  corporations.  The  people  will  not  only 
bear  it,  but  desire  it  The  Trustees  agreed  with  me  that  they  could  not 
educate  the  children  under  their  charge  with  three  months  terms.  Why 
not  come  at  once  up  to  the  line  of  duty,  levy  a  tax,  and  run  them  from 
seven  to  nine  months  each  yearT  If  the  children  of  Henry  county  become 
intelligent  men  and  women,  the  Trustees  will  be  entitled  to  their  share 
of  the  hofkor;  but  ff  they  should  be  ignorant,  they  must  take  their  sharo 
of  the  rupmmbiUtjf. 

There  Is  a  good  graded  school,  well  conducted,  at  Newcastle,  by  super- 
intendent Hall  and  his  corpse  of  assistants. 

I  left  the  county,  wishing  that  I  could  be  aanired  that  the  school  term 

T^  jwt  wirald  ^  twice  the  present  length. 

HiLfov  B.  HopKura, 
J^MMrtoMiidiirf  AMIo  £iiinMtfQa« 


IDITORIAI^. 


CATHOLICISM  AND  PT7BLIC  SCHOOLa 


Wb  gire  space  this  month  to  Bishop  Maurice  de  Palais'  tjrade  against 
Public  Schools.  Coining,  as  it  does,  from  the  highest  Catholic  authoritj  in 
the  State,  and  representing,  as  we  snppoeei  the  common  Catholic  sentiment 
we  print  it  that  teachers  generally  may  have  aulhoritatiye  information  in 
regard  taa  question  of  vital  importance  to  our  Common  School  system  tni 
which  must  at  no  distant  day  be  met  in  all  our  larger  cities  and  towns. 

The  worthy  Bishop  proposes  not  only  to  persuade  Catholics  not  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  but  to  compel  parents  not  to  send 
them. 

He  threatens  to  excommunicate  any  Catholic  parent  who  dares  to  edi^ 
cate  his  child  at  the  public  schools^  but  a  threat  is  not  eyen  hinted  at  if  he 
i^all  allow  his  child  to  grow  up  in  blanic  ignorance.  He  t<iy«  that  he  is  in 
&Tor  of  education,  and  yet  preaches  a  doctrine  which,  if  adhered  to,  prao- 
tically  puts  beyond  the  reach  of  nine-tenths  of  his  followers  even  a  common 
school  education* 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  article  teaches  beyond  a.  do«bt  what  we  hare 
frequently  heard  charged,  but  haye  been  slow  to  belieye;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  keep  their  people  in  ignorance. 

When  the  Bishop  says  that  our  public  schools,  are.  '*Paiq>er"  scbeolfl 
fnd  ** Godless''  schools,  his  prejudice  leads  him  to  state  what  is  fiJae. 
They  are  patronized  by  the  best  class  of  the  commnnity,  and  there  ace  but 
fBw  schoola  in  which  God  is  not  recognised  and  acknowledged  as  the 
fBpreme  mler  of  the  oniyerse. 

If  he  means  by  ** Godless"  that  religious  dogm*  is.  not  tangbt.  in 
•coordance  with  his  yiews^  he  is  doubtless  right. 

We  havf  notliiii^  ta  say  against  Catholics,  or  their  religion,  ezoept  SQ 
^  as  they  oppose  our  pnblic  scliools  and  general  intelligence.  Our 
schools  must  not  ba  *^  Godless "  schools,  .neither  must  they  bo  sectarian. 
Wa  belieye  there  ia  no  difference  of  opinion  as  ta  necessity  of  teaching 
morals.  We  belieye  it  is  also  true  that  all  good  men,  whether  Protestanti 
Catholic  or  Jew,  agree  in  regard  to  Christianity  so  fkr  as  reverence  to  Q«4 
jMkd  the  principles-  contained  in  the  Golden  Rule  are  concerned.  These 
embrace  the  practical  part  of  Christianity  and  all  that«^er  should  be  taught 
in.  the  Pnblici Schools.  Leaye  theology  and  dogma,  those  things  about 
wliich  men  differ  and  qnarrel,  to  the  chnrchet  and  the  Sabbath  schools. 

W«  SBst  gtedr  t»  say  that  many  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the 


I 
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Ofttholies  do  nol  •ndorse  tlie  BeaUmente  ezpreaMd  Ib  the  urtiole  vnder  eon- 
dderstton.  In  proof  of  tkii  we  poblisli  Mow  b  pteteit  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones^ 
Snperiniendent  of  the  Tineennes  schools.  It  has  the  tnie  ring,  and  wiU» 
dovbUesB,  do  good: 

[Yor  th«  ViBMBiiM  TlmM.1^ 

ViHosaHit»  YinvAmT  Slit,  197S. 

XaUr  Timeis — ^I  deem  H  mj  dntjt  to  declare  m jseli^  pablidj  and  pri- 
Tatelj,  the  friend  of  the  Comvon  Schools.  In  doing  so,  I  place  mjself  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  mj  Bishop,  who,  in  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  belieyes  it  his  dntj  to  warn  parents  that  there  is  a  possibilitj 
(leaotelji  howerer,)  of  the.  Catholie  child  becoming  antt-Catholie  bj 
attending  Public  Schoola 

Mj  long  serrice  in  the  PnbUc  Schools  of  Indiana  has  donbly  confirmed 
Be  in  the  opinion  that  thej  are  the  only  system  that  can  work  the  greatest 
good  to  tW  greatest  nnmber.  The  nnhind  siggcstion  of  the  Right  Bct. 
Maurice  do  Palais  that  jMngier  «eAeaJ«  are  ^'  well  enongh,^'  does  not  accord 
with  my  rlews  of  citiaenshlp.  If  Ood  sees  fit  to  deny  me  the  stewardship 
of  many  things,  I  know  na  reason  why  my  children  shall  not  haye  an  eqnal 
opportonity  to  cnltiTate  the  heart  and  intellect  as  well  as  the  children  of 
the  more  fiftTored. 

The  fears  of  CSathoUo  ohlldrMi  being  led  off  from  the  ftdtb ;  that  thej 
will  be  sneered  at  for  their  religioDS  views ;  that  vtkok  will  lose  their  chas- 
tity, is  about  as  probable  as  that  two  and  two  will  make  six.  Twenty-one 
years  in  the  labile  Schools  conyinces  me  that  the  good  Bish^)  knows  noth- 
ing of  tho  wo^ngs  of  onr  system  of  MhUc  Schools.  Hoping  my  past 
nrrioes  are  alika  aoceptaUe  to  all  conoernec^       I  am  yoors  truly, 

Atmm  W.  JoHia. 


TAKR  THIB  BT  THS  POBILOOK. 


In  a  short  time,  now,  men  will  be  nominated  as  candidates  to  evr  Stala 
Legislatnre ;  and  new  Is  the  time  fcv  edwcatlonal  men  to  woilc.  The  bet- 
ter dssB  of  men  too  generally  keep  themselTns  aloof  firom  politics^  and 
•Uow  political  tricksters  to  secnre  all  the  oflces  and  make  all  onr  laws ; 
•M  they  do  nothing  but  esssfiisfn.  As  long  as  they  so  act^  they  deseiva 
aethtog  better.  If  the  better  portion  of  commnnity  wish  a  belter  stsfee  of 
iftdn,  all  tbey  bare  to  do  is  to  take  hold  and  make  them  better^ 

Bverybody  knows  how  mnch  onr  country  schools  need  snperTkio%  and 
how  sadly  tbey  need  to  haye  their  time  extended. 

Let  teacheis  and  others  intesested  in  the  adtaMcpevt  of  edusatlenni 
mntteis  see  to  it  that  good  men  aro  noniilnated,  and  then  let  them  see  t*  it 
(hat  tiny  are  posted  asto  tlie  needs  of  onr  sshools,  sad  pledged  to  dosoan^ 
thing  (br  them,  I  do  not  expect  to  yotsflsr  a-man  wluawill  not  psentM 
me  to  work  fiw  county  snperintendency.    This  is  onr  first  great  need* 


I 

* 
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OOMlflSSIONBE  Ei^TON'S  REPORT. 


The  Report  of  the  Commiflsioner  of  BducatloD  has  jast  reached  ni.  It 
is  filled  with  matter  interesting  to  edncatora,  and  we  shall  hare  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  frequently  in  the  future.  At  present  we  only  have  room  for  the 
following : 

Edueatian  and  CWfii«. — A  table  of  ratios  shows  that  there  was.  in  1870, 
one  homicide  to  ererj  fifty-six  thousand  people  in  the  KortSiem  States^  one 
to  every  four  thousand  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  and  one  to 
every  ten  thousand  In  the  Southern  States. 

In  1866  there  were  serenteen  thousand  persons  reported  in  tite  prfaom 
of  the  United  States ;  but  the  statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  imperfectly 
kept.  Prisons  and  reformatories,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  keeping  no 
record  of  the  intelligence  of  the  persons  committed.  In  New  Bngland 
ihese  statistics,  have,  in  some  cases,  received  conriderable  attention,  an4 
the  able  writer  who  furnishes  the  accompanying  paper,  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing concluSioBS : 

1.  At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is  committed 
by  those  who  have  no  education,  or  none  suflBcient  to  serve  them  a  valo^ 
ble  purpose  in  life.  In  1868,  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  in  the 
country  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  three  to  seven  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  commit  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  our 
crime,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who 
are  educated. 

2.  As  in  New  Bngland,  so  throughout  all  the  country,  from  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  liare  never  learned  any  trade  or  mastered  any  skilled 
labor ;  which  lelMls  to  the  conclusion  that  "  education  in  labor  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  fireedom  fVom  crime,  as  education  in  schools." 

3.  Not  for  firom  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  foreign  extraction.  Therefore  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
population  f^imishes  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  criminals.  It  is  noticable^ 
however,  that  "  the  immigrant  coming  hither  with  education,  either  ia 
schools  or  labor,  does  not  betake  himself  to  crime." 

4.  From  eighty  to  ninety  per  oent.  of  our  oriminals  oonnect  their 
career  of  crime  with  intemperanee. 

6.  In  all  Juvonile  reformatories  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  offenders 
eome  fh>m  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  homes.  Almost  all  children  are  truant  ftom 
school  at  the  time  of  their  oommittal;  and  almost  all  are  children  of  ignore 
ant  parents.  These  children  ftoiish  the  fhtnre  inmates  of  our  prisons ;  for 
<<  criminals  are  not  made  in  some  malign  hour ;  they  grow."  In  the  &oo 
of  these  fhcts,  what  can  be  said  but  this :  "  Ignorance  breeds  crime,  edu* 
cation  is  the  remedy  for  the  crime  that  imperils  us." 

The  Commissioner  doses  his  report  with  several  recommendations.  The 
first  three  relate  to  the  needs  of  additional  force  and  of  accommodatioas 
fat  the  efficient  working  of  the  office.    The  following  aie  of  general  interest: 


» 
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Fourth.  The  enactment  of  a  lav  requiring  that  all  ftiettf  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  edncation,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  fn  the  Terri- 
tories and  the  I>i8trict  of  Golambia,  necessary  fbr  the  information  of  Con- 
gresB,  be  presented  through  this  oflce.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Goremmeat  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  Territories^  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  fiuperiatendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  each  Territorjr  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  and  his  eompensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the 
case  of  other  federal  appointees  fbr  the  Territories. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  0/  the 
country  m  which  ftaoerif  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the  spe- 
cial difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools 
lor  nniTersal  education,  and  in  conrideration  of  the  Imperatiye  need  of 
immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  set  aside 
ts  a  special  ftind,  and  that  this  amount,  or  its  interest,  be  divided  annually 
pro  rata  between  the  people  of  the  mspwoI  Statu  and  TerritofUs  and  the  Dis^ 
iriti  0/  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount  allotment, 
expenditure  and  supervidon,  as  Congress^  in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  fit  and 
proper. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


On  the  19th  of  March  the  State  Normal  School  graduated  its  first  class 
of  teachers,  the  school  having  been  in  operation  just  two  years  and  one 
term. 

The  class  consisted  of  four  young  ladies^  Miss  Louise  Barbour,  Miss  Lia- 
ide  fiarrah,  Miss  Fannie  Scott,  and  Miss  Mary  Okey  who  was  sick  and 
eould  not  attend  the  closing  exercises. 

Each  of  the  three  present  gave  a  lesson  to  a  class  of  children,  and 
followed  it  by  an  essay  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  ot  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  subject. 

Miss  Barbour's  subject  was  Geography,  Miss  Harrah's  Reading,  and  Mist 
Seott's  Object  Teaching. 

We  can  not  speak  of  these  exercises  in  detail.  The  lessons  were  well 
•onducted.  Ideas  were  giren  before  words  or  rules,  and  questions  were 
put  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  children  think.  While  witnessing  these 
lateresting  ezeroises  we  could  but  wish  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  could 
he  present  to  see  and  to  learn. 

If  those  teachers  who  ask  only  the  printed  questions  in  the  book,  and 
are  satisfied  with  answers  in  the  words  of  the  book,  or  with  partial  answers, 
whose  recitations  are  a  drag,  without  life,  without  spirit,  without  thought 
on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil— I  say  if  such  teachers  could  hear 
such  recitations,  they  would  do  the  public  a  great  fkvor  in  one  of  two  ways ; 
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iMey  would  etiher  improve  on  tbeir  own  antediluvian  s^le,  or  quit  th« 
pBofeflsion  of  fteacUng. 

We  liave  Qae.ciitii;i8m  to  make,  however,  which  appUee  more  especially 
to  HiM  Barbfur  and  Mias  Harrah.  It  is  this:  They  ^d  moet  of  their 
teaching  through  the  "bright "  pupils.  We  attribute  the  5ict  largely  to  the 
*^presence  of  a  large  audience,  and  a  desire  on  the  pert  of  the  young  ladiei 
to  have  tiieir  elasaes  appear  as  well  as  possible.  We  have  known  good 
a»d  experienced  teachers  to  do  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumstance!. 

We  mention  the  fiect,  not  so  much  lo  criticise  the  you^g  ladies  as  to 
<ipen  the  way  to  say  to  all  our  readers  that  tht  hui  Uaehera  do  mo9i  qf  that 
iMckmg  tkrtmgk  tiu  ditll  p^pik. 

The  essays  were  all  good— showing  thorough  training,  cloee  thought, 
and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  sul^eet  Mr.  Howard  Sandison  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Parsons,  members  of  the  class  that  will  graduate  at  the  close  of  the 
apriag  term,  each  read  a  careAilly  prepared  paper — Mr.  P.  made  some  poUt- 
ieal  references  which  were  hardly  in  place,  considering  the  occasion. 

Taken  altogether,  the  exercises  were  very  creditable  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  we  are  glad  to  commend  the  excellent  work  done  in  our 
State  Normal  School.  It  is  surprisiiig  that  hundreds  of  Indiana  teachers 
go  to  neighboring  States  and  pay  high  prices  for  normal  instruction  no 
better  than  they  can  have  at  home  for  nothing. 


SUPBRINTBNDBNT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRDCTION. 


It  is  by  this  time  known  to  most  6i  our  readers,  that  at  the  Republican 
State  Convention  on  Feb.  2Sd,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Smith  was  nominated  u 
candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Smith  is 
well  known  to  most  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  and  needs  no 
introduction.  He  is  comparatively  a  young  man ;  a  graduate  of  Asbnry 
Univerflity ;  ftall  of  energy,  and  ambitious  to  do  something  praiseworthy 
for  the  educational  Interests  of  the  State  We  have  conversed  with  him^ 
and  find  his  ideas  sound,  as  we  think,  on  all  the  leading  school  interests 
now  before  tis.  He  appreciates  fhlly  the  great  necessity  of  lengtlsening 
the  term  and  making  more  elBdent  our  ungraded  country  schools,  and 
recognizes  county  superintendency  as  the  first  important  step  in  the  much- 
needed  reform. 

The  present  incumbent,  the  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  who  ist>ne  of  the 
most  efficient  Superintendents  we  have  ever  had,  will  most  likely  be 
re-nominated  by  the  Democrats.  There  Is  certainly  not  a  better  man  in 
the  party.  Then,  if  Mr.  Hofldns  is  re-nominated — whichever  political 
party  may  be  successful  next  Sail,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  educational 
interests  will  be  carried  steadily  forward. 


TBI  second  arUcle  on  "The  Child's  First  Day  in  School,"  by  Miss  JL 
D.  Lathrop,  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  We  are  confident  that  theee 
articles  will  be  of  almost  ineslissabie  value  to  primary  teacfaen. 
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TIME  TO  HOLD  INSTITUTES. 


Is  angwer  to  the  qaestion  freqaentlj  asked,  "  What  hi  the  best  time 
to  bold  Oonnty  Institutes?  "  ire  would  wj  that  lirciunstances  most  deter- 
mine. 

In  counties  in  which  most  of  the  schools  begin  early  in  September  it 
is  perhaps  best  to  hold  the  Institute  in  August.  That  teachers  may  derive 
the  most  benefit,  the  Institute  should  not  be  held  too  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  schools.  If  the  lasfitnte  is  held  during  the  summer  yacationi 
and  schools  do  not  begin  till  October  or  November,  not  one-half  the 
tswhers  are  likely  to  attend,  for  the  season  that  they  do  not  know  where 
they  win  teach,  if  tiiey  teadh  at  all,  and  those  who  do  attend  are  likely 
to  lose  much  of  fte  enthusiasm  and  infbrmation  gained  b«fbre  tiieir  schoolt 
segm. 

There  ste  sovse  objections  to  dismMhig'the  schDOls  to  hold  the  Intftl- 
tute;  but  we  belieye  it  better  than  to  hold  it  daring  the  summer,  wheM 
most  of  the  schools  do  not  begin  till  late  in  the  &n. 

The  adratftftges  to  be  gained  inliotding  it  during  term  Hme  are  these  • 
1.  A  ftdl  attendanoe.  2.  The  teadierB  are  f^esh  from  their  schools  and 
know  Just  what  they  want,  and  can  giro  special  attention  to  those  things 
Hiey  need  most.  8.  niey  go  directly  back  to  their  school  work,  ftill  of  all 
the  good  things  they  have  been  able  to  gather  in  the  Institute,  determined 
to  put  them  into  practice. 

One  other  suggestion:  Baaminees  must  be  goremed  in  part  by  the 
time  at  which  they  may  be  able  to  secure  the  best  help.  That  teachers 
may  derive  most  benefit,  tfee  best  available  instruetots  riiould  be  secured 
Ae  appropriation  from  the  county  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  paying, 
hntnietors.  The  fitatoBuperintendent  has  decided  tiiat  the  Examiner  h«tf 
BO  right  to  a  dollar  of  it.  He  should  charge  bis  regular  per  diem  for  tiM 
Institute  week  as  fbr  work  at  other  times.  We  make  this  statement, 
because  we  know  1%At  some  Examiners  pay  themselves  ft<om  this  fand. 

Institutes  kave  done  a  vast  deal  fbr  our  schools,  and  ate  destined  to  do 
much  more  If  MgMy  eoadncted. 


Wb  believe  that  Pro£  Hewett*s  article  on  "  Arithmetic  and  How  to 
Teach  It,"  in  this  issue,  is,  of  itself,  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  Jou»- 
MIL  for  a  year  to  nine-tenths  of  our  teachers,  if  they  will  but  study  it 
cftfifttlty. 


MISCELLANY. 


HOWARD  COUNTY  LEADS  AGAIN. 


Everx  Tnutee  in  Howard  eonnty  has  again  levied  school  Ux  (o  (Aa  fiU 
»tent  qf  the  law.  Last  year  this  was  done  with  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Trustees,  lest  the  people  should  not  sanction  the  act;  hot  to 
gratifying  were  the  results  that  the  tax  was  levied  this  year  without  a  dis- 
senting Toioe.  If  any  other  county  in  the  State  has  done  so  well  we  shall 
he  glad  to  know  it 

In  Kokomo,  the  county  seat,  a  discussion  on  Compulsory  Education  wsi 
appointed  a  short  time  ago,  which  was  attended  by  lawyers,  doetors, 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  influential  citiiens.  Remarkable  to  say  that 
wirybodff  faTored  the  system.  The  only  way  in  which  a  discussion  could 
be  carried  on  was  for  some  to  take  the  negative  "  for  the  sake  of  the  argir 
menf 


THE  LOOAKSPORT  SOHOOLa 


We  learn  from  the  Logaasport  papers  that  the  schools  of  that  dty  have 
lately  been  undergoing  a  most  rigid  examination-— thfit  the  pupils  did 
well — that  the  schools  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. — that  the 
examinations  were  largely  attended  by  the  citisens — that  H n.  Cox,  the  Prin- 
dpal  of  the  high  schools,  is  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  and  one  of  the 
best  instructors  in  the  West^that  the  school  buildings  are  all  in  bad 
oondition — ^tbat  a  High  School  building  is  especially  needed,  and  that  theie 
is  a  probability  that  Logansport  will  secure  the  proposed  Presbyterian 
Female  College.  We  are  glad  to  get  this  good  report  of  these  schools. 
Sheridan  Cox  is  Superintendent. 


Fob  the  last  four  years  the  annual  increase  in  the  school  population  of 
Indianapolis  has  been  a  fraction  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

Thi  LiitU  Cki^j  after  four  or  five  years  of  hard  Sighting  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  boys  aoid  girls  who  were  his  friends,  has  given  up  the 
ghost. 

Abramoimivtb  have  been  made  for  the  holding  of  examinations  for 
State  Certificates  in  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  during  the  first 
and  second  weeks  in  next  July.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  exact  time 
and  places,  in  the  Hay  nnmber  of  the  Sohool  JouiuiaL. 
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The  Temperance  AlUanee  Monthly  faa«  reached  a  circulation  of  thirty 
thoiisancL 

Ajc  addron  ig  being  prepared  by  the  leading  educators  of  this  country, 
explaining  the  principles  of  our  school  system  and  its  benefits,  Which  is  to 
be  giren  to  the  Japanese  Bmbassy,  now  risiting  this  country. 

Nbwtov  county  teachers  are  paid  thirty,  thirty-fiye,  forty  and  fbrty-flye 
dollars  per  month,  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate. 

Ihdtaita,  according  to  the  United  States  School  Commissioner's  Report, 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  and  fifteen  persons  over  ten 
yean  of  age,  who  can  not  write  their  own  names. 

*^Tbs  School"  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  paper,  edited  and  pub- 
lished at  the  State  Normal  School,  Tpsilanti,  Michigan.  The  first  numbers 
look  well  and  contain  some  good  articles. 

Wn  have  a  great  many  letters  asking  for  Superintendent  Hopkins' 
address  on  Oompnlsory  Education.  We  wish  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
published  yet. 

Thi  teachers  of  Morgan  county,  under  the  direction  of  the  Examiner^ 
Bobert  Garrison,  baye  held  regular  monthly  associations  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  sustained  an  educational  column  in  one  of  their  county^ 
papers. 

SoMi  teachers  always  say  "Mr."  and  "Miss,"  when  speaking  to^ their 
pupils — eren  to  small  boys  and  girls.  We  simply  submit  that  it  ia  not  In 
good  taste.  As  long  as  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  public  schools,  even  H^h 
Schools,  the  better  waj  is  to  call  them  by  their  plain  christian  names. 

Iv  the  Brownstown  Banner  ( Jacksov  county),  we  fimd  a  lengthy  report 
of  a  Township  Trustee,  •  whose  name  does  not  appear)  concerning  his 
schools.  This  is  the  first  insunce  we  have  noticed  of  a  Trustee  publishing 
reports  of  his  risits  to  his  schools.  This  Us  another  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Tbi  minutes  of  the  Wab^h  County  Teachers'  Institute  hare  been  pub* 
lished  in  a  neat  pamphlet  o^  thirty-nine  pages. 

These  are  the  best  nunutes  we  have  ever  read.  The  secretary,  Mr.  I. 
F.  Mills,  seems  to  have  e  special  power  of  listening  to  an  address  or  exercise, 
grasping  the  salient  |K>ints  and  expressing  them  in  a  clear,  oondse  ibrm. 
Such  minutes  are  wsU  worth  publishing. 

Wi  desire  to  secure  some  good  person  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Ihdiaka 
School  Joubvai.  in  trerj  city,  town  and  neighborhood.  We  offer  as  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents  as  are  offered  for  any  journal  in  the  country,  ^xapi  Jar 
tiboM  that  are  pvbUehed  m  the  intereei  qf  some  prhate  6iistStf«f^  ae  ada^rUeieig 
iMfiiMu.  When  an  editor  offers  his  paper  eix  monthe  /or  keenlff-Jhe  eenU, 
or  offers  the  ftill  price  of  subscription  in  preminsD^  teachers  mi^  rest 
assured  tiiat  there  is  a  prirate  "ax  to  grin4"  We  make  the  aboTe 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  conscientious  ten^blBn,  who  would  not  wU^. 
lingly  sell  out  to  an  enterprise  that  they  didl  m>i  Ailly  endorse, 
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Tbb  decision  giyen  in  the  Official,  this  month,  is  ivn  importfuit  one,  and 
we  call  special  attention  to  it.  The  Indianapolis  School  Board  hare  taJJK^o 
measures  to  secure  a  new  hearing,  If  possible. 

Unioh  OhristUn  College,  at  Merom,  Sulli'ran  oouAtj,  is. reported  to  be 
in  the  most  prosperous  oonditlon  it  has  ever  been.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  Dj 
is  President. 

Wi  talce  the  following  from  the  advance  sheets  of  a^emi-ansnal  repsrt 
of  Prof.  A,  C.  Shortridge,  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapplis.schools.  It 
seems  to  us  a  strong  argument  in  fovor  of  some  form  of  compulsory  edn- 
cation : 

'*  UnedueaUd  Children. — The  school  census,  as  shown  by  the  ennmenp 
tion  made  in  August,  1871,  was  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirtj- 
ftre. 

The  number  of  difTerent  pupils  in  the  public  schools  since  September  5^ 
1871,  is  six  thousand  three  huQ4red  and  forty-two. 

Aa  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  reported  to  have  been  in  school  leaUy 
attend  them  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  the  year,  I  have  prefened 
to  compare  the  average  whole  number  in  both  the  public  and  private 
•schools  with  the  number  of  school  age,  and  to  do  so  I  shall  divide  thmi 
iotoi^wo  classes,  those  over  fifteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
those  over  six  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  number  over  fifteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  shown  by 
the  last  enumeration,  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  Average  number  of  like  age  in  both  public  and  private  scliooli 
4uring  Hhe  first  half  of  the  present  school  year,  was  three  hundred  and 
«eventy-»<^ght. 

The  number  over  six  and  under  fifteen,  as  shown  by  the  ennmeratioB, 
was  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

The  average  number  of  like  age  in  both  public  and  private  schools  nu 
•fl&x  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  school  population 
of  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  .only  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  have  been  in  the  piblic  schools.  Eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-three,  or  about  fifty-^ine  per  c^nt.  of  the  school- 
going  population  have  not  iipent  an  hour  insi&e  of  a  public  school  bui]d* 
ing  so  far  this  year. 

In  addition  we  «ee  that  of  the  three  thousand  ^ight  hundred  and  ssv* 
«nty  who  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty -one  years  of  age,  that  there  is  an 
average  attendanee  in  both  public  and  private  schook  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  or  a  fraetaon  OTer  nine  per  cent 

Lastly,  the  figures  fnfonn.us  that  out  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundfsd 
imd  sixty-five  ohildren  ovet  six  and  under  Afteen  years  of  age,  the  aven^ 
•tteudanee  in  both  public  ond  private  ftAiSoIs  of  those  of  like  age  has  ben 
but  six  thousand  two  hundred  knA  forty-four.  In  other  words,  fbrty-^thiM 
out  of  a  hundred  of  all  between  six  and  fifteen  are  not  to-day  memben'of 
juiy  sehool  either  public  or  private. 
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A  Teachbb  wishes  some  one  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of  the 
JounNAL  dear  and  concise  answers  to  the  following  questions:  1.  What  U 
History?  2.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  United  States  History  in  the 
common  schools  ?    Who  will  favor  as  with  answers  7 

Thi  mf&QtM  of  the  Howard  Gonnty  Teachers*  Institute  for  1871,  hare 
been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages.  The  secretaries,  Mr« 
J.  B.  Johnson  and  Miss  Rebecca  Trueblood,  hare  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
leading  points  of  most  of  the  lessons  giren,  in  such  a  wa  j  as  to  make  them 
Tiluable  for  teachers  to  preserre  for  reference  and  study. 

Thb  annual  report  of  the  BTanSTille  schools  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 1, 1871,  has  just  reached  us.  The  report  contains  the  usual  matter 
of  such  publications,  and  makes  a  good  showing  for  the  schools.  The 
Superintendent,  Alex,  tf .  Qow,  discusses  quite  a  number  of  topics  relating 
to  school  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  report  Taluable  to  both 
teacher  and  parent. 

J.  0,  HonsKKBiPBB,  Superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  has  pub- 
lished a  piogramme  of  his  annual  oral  examinations.  At  the  foot  of  it 
I  find  the  following,  which  many  of  our  teachers  would  do  well  to  study 
careftilly: 

"In  the  examinations,  the  teachers  will  baye  the  charge  of  their  respect- 
ire  classes,  but  visitors  are  requested  to  ask  any  and  all  questions  that  they 
may  deem  important. 

"It  is  desired  to  hare  the  Kxaminations  made  as  thorough  as  possible; 
hence  risitors  are  requested  to  notice,  in  the  teacher's  examination  of  a 
class,  that  all  pupils  are  called  upon  alike ;  that  the  questions  asked  are 
such  as  will  derelop  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  study ; 
that  no  questions  asked  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no ;  and  that  the  teacher 
in  no  way  assists  the  pupil  in  answering." 

8.  P.  Tbompsoh,  Bxaminer  of  Jasper  oounty,  has  risited  all  the  schools 
of  his  county,  and  has  published  a  report  of  each  in  the  county  papers. 
He  has  certainly  "spoken  plainly  in  the  premises."  Where  schools  are 
good,  he  praises  cheerfiilly ;  but  when  bad,  he  criticises  sharply.  Here  is  a 
ipecimen  of  each  class:  "This  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  promising 
schools  in  the  county."  "  The  order,  industry,  and  attendance  of  this 
ssbool  are  simply  unpleasant  to  the  lover  of  system.  The  teacher  is  an 
inreterate  user  f3i  tobacco,  and  manages  a  school  indilFerently."  Mr. 
Thompson  has  published  an  address  to  his  teachers,  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  am  fbrtber  resolyed  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  weed  out,  as  tares 
from  the  scholastic  grain  fields,  those  nominal  teachers  whose  method  is 
formal,  cottTentk>nal  and  superficial;  whose  discipline  is  exacting,  dog^ 
aiatic  and  doubtibl ;  aud  whose  labor  shows  a  lack  of  preparation  and 
directing  skill." 

He  does  not  mark  any  one  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  in  reading  who  can 
Btot  make  distinctly  the  forty-four  elementary  sounds  in  the  language.  He 
gires  no  certificate  on  a  lower  arerage  than  seventy  per  cent 
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W>  hare  the  following  itema  from  Randolph  coantjr,  which  ccrt&ialT 
indicate  t.  protperoiu  oondition  of  thiaga.    A.  O.  Stakebake  ia  the  Eua- 

"  Township  tesohen'  MsaciatioiiB  were  kept  np  all  winter.  The  Tn» 
tee*  were  material  worker*  in  support  of  them. 

«  The  tsachen  In  the  townihipi  where  thej  were  held  wen  netrij 
always  all  present. 

"The  dnraUon  of  the  pDblic  schools  areraged  six  months. 

■'  The  Kiaminer  risited  ererj  school  in  the  connt;,  and  remained  with 
it  half  a  da;, 

"  He  organlied  Bome  of  the  schools  at  the  beginDiQK' 

"The  teachers  who  attended  logiitalea  preTions  to  beglaaing  their 
schools,  areraged  mncb  better  than  those  who  did  noL 

"  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  permanent  resldenta  of  the  coDOty . 

"The  number  of  schools  In  the  conntj  is  one  bnndred  and  thirtj-ons. 
Sersn  of  them  are  graded. 

"  Arrangement*  are  being  made  to  bidid  honsat  snited  br  graded  scbeoli 
next  jear. 

'■  Onr  aTerag*  per  tHen  is  two  dollars.  Femalea'reeelTe  tbe  samg  H 
males." 
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MISCJBLLAKT,  I73 


Thi  Lawrencebnrg  High  School  will  graduate  a  class  of.  fire  at  the 
dose  of  this  year — the  first  class  erer  gradoated. 

W.  P.  Phslon,  Examiner  of  LaPorte  ooontj,  publishes  the  following  in 
the  educational  oolnmn  which  he  edits :  "  Out  of  thirty-one  applicantsi 
ten  failed  to  reach  the  necessary  arerage  to  secure  even  a  fourth  grade 
license.  We  wish  the  teachers  of  LaPorte  county  to  AiUy  comprehend  that 
we  mean  business  in  this  matter,  and  however  much  we  may  sympathise 
with  the  disappointed  candidates,  we  shall  no  less  remorselessly  apply  the 
knife,  granting  to  each,  without  fear  or  fitvor,  what  he  may  fairly  win. 
We  also  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  no  teacher  can  come  tardily  to 
the  examination  without  hazarding  all  the  chances  for  success.  We  repeat 
emphatically :  It  is  a  day^t  good  hard  work.  The  examinations  commence 
at  10  o'clock,  ▲.  M.,  and  finish  not  before  4  o'clock,  p.  m." 

Tn  State  SupniiiTBXDEiiT  has  issued  the  following  circular  to  County 
AnditOTS : 

The  Attorney  General  haying  given  an  opinion  that  section  3d  of  the 
Act  of  February  24th,  1871,  (Acts  1871,  pp.  6  and  T),  requires  all  loans  of 
the  Common  and  Congressional  School  Funds  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
eight  per  cent  interest,  all  loans  made  after  the  passage  of  said  act  should 
have  been  and  should  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and,  therefore,  this 
department  will  hold  the  counties  liable  for  the  fhll  amount  of  interest  on 
such  loans. 

Auditors  will  be  required  to  report  the  amount  of  such  loans  in  their 
Semi-Annual  Report  of  school  revenue  for  October,  with  the  interest  in 
foil.  All  loans  which  have  expired  by  limitation  and  have  been  renewed 
since  the  passage  of  the  act,  February  24,  1871,  are  new  loans,  and  must  be 
so  reported. 

Also,  eight  per  cent,  interest  will  be  required  on  all  loans  which  have 
expired  by  limitation,  but  which  remain  unpaid  or  have  not  been  renewed^ 
the  mortgagor  paying  the  interest  annually^ 

On  all  loansy  which  have  been  made  pre?ions  to  the  passage  of  said 
act,  the  interest  can  not  be  changed  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  were  given,  without  the  consent  of  the  borrower. 

MiLTOK  B.  HopKiire, 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  learned  that  the  Auditor  of  Allen 
county  has  submitted  the  "  circular  "  to  the  law  firm  of  Morris  &  Withers, 
of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  they  have  given  a  written  opinion  which  conflicts 
materially  with  that  of  the  Attorney  General.  They  take  the  ground 
that  the  law  of  1871  relates  to  the  Sinking  Fund  alone,  and  not  to 
the  Congressional  and  other  ftinds.  They  **do  not  think  that  renewed 
loans  of  School  Funds,  other  than  the  Sinking  Eund,  since  the  24th  of 
February,  1871,  draw  eight  per  cent.;  nor  that  eight  per  cent,  can  be 
required  on  loans  which  have  expired,  for  the  reason  that  one  party  la 
not  competent  to  make  a  contract" 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  B.  Matthbwb,  Ex&miiier  of  Tippecanoe  oovnty,  has  yisited  all  the 
sehools  of  his  oonnty — the  Gouminidnerd  allowing  him  all  the  time  fbr 
the  purpose  that  he  might  deem  necessary.  Of  fortj-eeren  schools  yisited 
daring  December  and  January,  the  ayerage  daily  attendance  on  the  enroll- 
ment was  sixty-fiye.  This  is  yery  creditable  for  country  schools,  con- 
sidering the  character  ot  the  weather.  Mr.  Matthews  is  intending  to  raise 
the  standard  of  his  examinations. 

Wi  find,  in  the  Morgan  County  Republican^  a  yery  complimentary 
notice  of  the  schools  of  Martinsville.  These  schools  are  said  to  be  well 
organized,  closely  graded,  and  well  goyerned.  Mrs.  N.  D.  Standeford  is 
8uperintendent  and  teacher  of  the  High  School.  She  is  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  So  far  as  we  know,  she 
is  the  only  Isdx  Superintendent  in  tiie  State.  She  has  held  the  i^aoe  for 
tr9fo  years.  We  take  pleKiBUre  in  stating  these  ihcts,  that  Trustees  may  under- 
stand that  a  lady  may  be  sucoessfal  eyen  as  a  Superintendent  of  sehoolsi 

E.  H.  BuTLBB,  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrenceburg  Schools,  giyes  each 
month  a  public  literary  entertainment.  The  exercises  consist  of  essays, 
declamations,  singing,  etc,  The  largest  hall  that  can  be  secured  is  always 
crowded.  Teachers  can  do  much  in  this  way  to  interest  citizens  and  pat- 
rons, and  thus  make  their  schools  popular.  There  is  danger,  of  course,  of 
carrying  anything  of  the  kind  to  an  extreme. 

BowBN,  Stiwabt  &  Go.'b  large  book  store,  situated  on  Washington  St., 
this  city,  was  burned  a  short  time  ago.  They  haye  opeed  out  with  a  freih 
stock,  at  83  South  Meridian  street^  where  they  will  remain  till  they  can 
rebuild. 

Otbus  Hodoxv  goes  from  Henry  county  to  Marion,  GNint  county,  to 
Join  with  William  Bussell,  Superintendent  of  the  Marion  schools,  in  estab- 
lishing <*The  Marion  Normal  School."    Success  to  the  new  enterprise. 

Mb.  Gbo.  F.  Bass  goes  from  Cadiz,  Henry  county,  to  Rolling  Prairie^ 
LaPorte  county,  at  which  place  he  is  to  take  cliarge  of  the  schools  at  sey-^ 
enty-fiye  dollars  per  montli.  Cause  of  change,  length  of  school  term  and 
price  paid. 

A.  M;  Qow,  Superintendent  of  the  Byaatville  lohools,  is  about  publirfi* 
ing  a  book  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  Good  Morals."  It  is  intended  for  teaehers. 
We  know  something  of  Mr.  Cow's  yiews  on  this  sdbject,  and  look  wttli> 
seme  interest  for  the  appearance  of  his  new  book. 

SzAKiHBB  PhbiiOH,  of  Laporte,  proposes  to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  in 
his  county,  six  weeks  in  length,  during  the  coming  summer,  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it  The  teachers  of  that  and  a^ioining;  counties  ought  to 
demand  it. 
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Plof .  L.  H.  Joins,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  Scbofield,  of  Iii'dianapolis,  March  21,  1872,  We 
oommend  the  Professor's  method  of  spending  his  spring  vacation.  Hay 
his  bereaved  room-mate  soon  enjoy  ''the  same,  the  same  great  blessing.'' 

Bit.  0.  HABTurDALB  was  re-elected^Ghveral  Agent  of  the  Indiana  State 
Temperance  Alliance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  Indianapolis 
March  20,  1872. 


BOOE-TABLE. 


Bducattobal  Tbab  Book  roB  1872.    Compiled  by  Wm.  B.  Smith.    New 
York :     Teachers'  National  Publishing  Association. 

This  is  a  little  volnme.  of .  something  over  two  hundred  pAges,  that  a 
great  many  teachers  will  wuit.  It  is  to\\  of  educational  items  and  statis- 
tics, not  only  in  regard  to  our  own  country,  but  including  foreign  countries 
as  well 

It  gives  the  leading  features,  of  the  school  Uw  of  each  State.  These 
iiuts  and  the  statistical  tables  are  very  valuable.  Normal  schools,  endow- 
ment finds,  teachers'  institutes,  and  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  topics  are 
discussed. 

The  author  .states  in  Jbis  .pre&ce  that  he  addressed  circulars  to  State 

oiBosrs  for  the  foots  published,  and  in  all  but  three  or  four  instances  received 

prompt  replies.    Indiana  certainly  was  one  of  the  delinq^uents,  as  there  are 

one  or  two  very  ludicrous  mistakes  in  the  synopsis  of  her  school  law.     We 

.  .value  the  book  highly. 

Hitchcock's  Nbw  aju)  Oovpun  AHAirysis  or  7f  ■  Biblb  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  for  the  Bible  student  we  have  ever  examined.  One 
of  its  leading  features  is,  that  it  gives  the  entire  Bible  arrangement  in 
topics,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  know  what  the  Bible  teaches  in  regard 
to  a  given  sul^^c^  c&&  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  passages  relating  to  it  collected  under 
the  appropriate  bead.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  clergymen  of  all 
denominations.  The  minister,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  and  general 
Bible  reader  will  find  it  a  book  of  great  value.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 
Address  B.  W.  Smith,  132  North  Tennessee  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Scmmbbbbll's  Nbw  Chuboh  Histobt,  is  a  book  written  on  a  new  plan, 
giving  the  evidence  of  Christianity  and  its  progress  for  eighteen  hundred 
years.  It  also  gives,  in  parallel  columns,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Popery. 
The  whole  is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  is  a  very  valuable  book 
to  aay  one  interested  in  church  history.  Address  N.  Summerbell,  134 
liOttgworth  St.)  Cincinnatiif  0. 

Tub  Ladib'  Owv,  edited  by  Mrs.  M.  Cora  Bland,  Indianapolis,  comes 
out  for  1872  in  a  new  dress  that  very  much  improves  its  appearance. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  increased  and  increasing  popularity  of  this 
worthy  home  magazine.  We  advise  our  lady  readers  to  send  for  a  speci- 
men copy  of  the  LMn'  Own  before  subscribing  for  a  foreign  publication. 
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BT  WX.   r.  PHILPS, 
Vmldeiit  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horanal  School,  at  WlnooA. 

N  the  preceding  paper  of  this  series  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  teacher  were  briefly  considered. 
But  since  the  pupil  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  the  work  of  the  class-room,  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  refer  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  the 
latter  in  order  to  realize  complete  success  at  the 
recitation.  The  propriety  of  this  step  will  be 
the  more  apparent  if  we  reflect  that  the  teacher 
himself  is  lai^ly  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  preparation  made  by  the  pupil.  The 
ehSd  is  to  he  taught  how  to  study.  He  is  to  learn 
how  most  wisely  and  effectivdy  to  use  his  faculties^ 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  school 
training.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  guide  him  in  the 
right  way.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  recitation  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  all  school  work.  Its  chief  object  is  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  pupil's  &cultie8.  How  should  he  be 
aided  in  the  prosecution  of  his  share  of  the  needed  labor?  This 
ifl  the  question  which  we  have  now  to  answer,  and  we  proceed  to 
its  solution  by  suggesting :  I.  That  when  necessary ^  the  teacher 
should  devote  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each  daily  recitation  to  a  survey 
(fihe  subject  matter  ofea^ihsuceeedin^essonfor  Aepurpose  ofantid^ 
paiing  its  difficuUies,  and  of  indicating  h  the  pupils  how  these  d^ 
cttfties  may  be  the  most  effectuaUy  overcome  by  the  individual  exertion^ 

at  each. 
13 
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It  is  worthy  of  remembranoe  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher 
not  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  confroDt  the  pupils,  but 
rather  to  teach  and  encourage  them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The  temple  of 
truth  is  not  to  be  reached  on  beds  of  ease.  Per  a&pera  ad  (utr<k— 
ilirough  difficulties  to  the  stars — is  a  lesson  which  every  child 
should  learn.  There  can  be  no  excellence  without  labor.  Let 
the  teacher  then  foresee  and  point  out  the  rough  places,  but  leave 
his  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  to  smooth  for  themselves.  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  teacher  should  be  of  the  more 
indirect  sort  Let  him,  in  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty,  rather 
refer  to  the  principles  applicable  to  their  solution  than  actually  to 
solve  them  for  the  pupil.  Self-reliance  and  a  resolute  persever- 
ance should  be  inculcated  at  every  step.  These  cursory  examin- 
ations of  succeeding  lessons  should  also  form  the  occasion  for 
referring  to  the  connection  existing  between  the  series.  Tki 
ekUd  sfundd  be  habUiiaied  to  associate -the  ideas  and  aUainments  cf 
Uhday  wUh  (hose  which  precede  and  follow  each  lesson.  There  i»  a 
vast  amount  of  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  world. 

There  is  far  too  little  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  association  in  the  work  of  the  class-room.  Isolated  facts 
are  of  but  little  value.  It.is  only  when  learned  in  iheir  relations  to 
other  facts  that  they  become  a  power  for  good. 

The  strength  of  the  memory  depends  largely  on  the  power  of 
attention  and  association.  Hence  in  the  preparations  of  the 
pupil  for  each  daily  lesson,  let  the  teacher  foresee  that  these  con- 
ditions for  effective  work  and  healthful  progress  are  fulfilled. 

n.  The  pupils  should  be  skillfully  led  to  comprehend  the 
truth  that  to  study  profitably  he  must  master  ideas  rather 
than  words;  facts  and  principles  rather  than  the  language  in 
which  they  are  embodied.  The  mere  enundatbn  of  this  propo- 
sition is  sufficient  to  secure  the  assent  of  every  intelligent  teacher. 
Theoretically  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  self-evident  But  in 
practice  it  may  almost  be  said  that  nothing  can  be  more  rare  than 
its  realization. 

No  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  manner  in  which 
recitations  are  generally  conducted  in  our  common  schools  can 
resist  the  conviction  that  in  a  vaat  majority  of  cases  the  perform- 
Anoes  of  the  pupils  are  desperate  struggles  to  recall  words  rather 
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than  to  give  intelligible  utterance  to  the  ''  thoughts  that  breathe" 
within  them. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  defect  lies  with  the  teacher,  and  is 
to  be  eflbcted  by  a  proper  supervision  of  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  pupil,  and  by  a  rational  method  of  conducting  the  exercise  of 
the  class-room. 

The  teacher  should  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  go  oyer  the 
lesson  which  has  been  assigned,  questioning  his  classes  upon  the 
subject  matter,  and  drawing  out  the  leading  ideas  embodied  in  it 
to  the  end  that  their  private  study  of  it  may  be  intelligent  and 
not  mechanical,  thorough  and  not  superficial.  Although  this 
antidpatory  work  may  require  some  time,  yet  it  will  be  well 
spent,  and  in  the  end  will  prove  to  have  been  true  economy  both 
of  time  and  labor,  and  it  will  lec^ve  the  pupi)  without  an  excuse 
for  defective  preparation. 

in.  It  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation  of  the  pupil 
that  he  come  to  the  recitation  with  a  willing  and  teachable  spirit. 
Such  a  spirit  it  should  ever  be  the  aim.  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate 
m  his  pupils. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  real  progress  than  obstinacy 
or  pride  of  opinion  in  the  learner.  Where  these  exist  they  should 
be  eliminated  by  the  judiciou3  efibrts  of  the  teacher,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  mortifying  exposure  of  the  pupil's  ignorance  at  every 
&vorable  opportunity.  This  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  effective  work  in  the  class-room. 

This  feeling  does  not  often  occur  among  young  children,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  with  the  older  pupils  of  the  higher  classes. 
It  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ends  and  aims  of  school  work, 
and  its  extermination  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  article,  on  the  Mamo/gement  of  the  BecUatwn,  will 
dose  the  series  which  I  fear  has  already  been  extended  beyond  the 
patience  of  my  readers. 


Wi;  ar^  horn  in  hope ;  we  pass  our  childhood  in  hope;  we 
are  governed  by  hope  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives ;  and 
in  our  last  moments  hope  is  flattering  to  us,  and  not  till  the  beat- 
ing  of  our  heart  shall  cease  will  its  benign  influence  leave  us. 
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THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

Kt  HIW  MLU  A.  LANBOP, 
PrIiHlpil  af  lb<  OlBelnBatI  Tnlalsg  ■dwcl. 

tN  a  preceding  paper  under  thie  tdtJe  there  was  an  attempt  to 
imprees  upon  primaiy  teacberfl  the  necesaitj,  in  view  of 
the  great  change  of  habit  to  which  children  must  necessarily 
Bubmit  upon  entering  Bchool,  for  carefully  considered  pluu  of 
school  work- 
It  ia  not  proposed  in  tlus  one  to  develop  a  system  of  prinuiy 
instruction,  but  simply  to  suggest  some  things  of  a  purely  pru- 
ticftl  cbaracter,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to 
some  young  teacher  who  more  than  anything  else  wants  to  know 
how  to  do  her  work  well. 

8ome  one  has  defined  originality  as  the  ability  to  strip  an  ides 
of  all  its  former  clothing,  then  having  dressed  it  in  DewIy-madB 
garments,  to  send  it  forth  into  the  world  again  alive  and  vigoroiu. 
Any  teacher  may  claim  the  merit  of  originality  who  can  tske 
"suggestiouB,"  BBsort  them,  amplify  and  adapt  them,  and  ei^nft 
them  into  the  school  order — a  necessity  imposed  upon  her.  nan 
of  another  can  scarcely  be  adopted  litendly  with  profit  to  d^r 
teacher  or  school. 

The  aim  of  the  primary  teadier  should  be  to  lead  the  child 
by  as  pleasant  ways  as  possible  into  the  strught  path  of  school 
dudea.  To  do  this  she  will  find  it  necessary  as  before  stated, 
(a).  To  reduce  physical  restruntto  its  minimum  consistent  irith 
school  discipline ;  (6).  To  provide  employment  for  both  mind 
and  hand ;  (c).  To  allow  him  to  talk;  (ti).  To  allow  Ms  emo- 
tional nature  an  opportunity  for  development  The  hmo  is  to  be 
determined  primarily  by  the  immediate  neoessiUes  of  the  diild 
in  this  new  relation. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  self  command  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  There  can  be  no  progress  in  school,  until  the  child  is 
comparatively  fiee  from  embarrassment  before  his  teacher  and 
classmates.  Much  of  the  timidity  which  children  feel  upon  enter- 
ing school  may  be  overcome  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  "first  day's" 
opportunities ;  and  in  its  place  tlie  elements  of  a  genuine  home 
feeling  be  planted.  There  is  nothing  more  ruinous  to  the  success 
of  a  teadier  of  little  children  than  a  lofly  affectation  of  digni^ 
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and  aathority.  The  skillful  teacher  inettead  of  assuming  a  care- 
kfls  indifierenoe  as  to  whether  her  pupils  ever  know,  and  become 
interested  in  her  or  not,  will  saj  upon  the  assembling  of  the  school 
something  like  this,  perhaps :  ''I  hope  yon  will  soon  know  me 
very  wdl,  and  learn  to  like  me  almost  as  well  as  you  like  your 

mothers.    My  name  is ,  so  when  you  tell  your  mothers 

about  your  new  teacher  what  will  you  call  her  V^  '  'I  want  to  know 
you  well  and  love  you  very  much,  so  I  shall  have  to  find  out  your 
nameB.  Whidi  boy  will  come  to  me  and  tell  me  his  name?" 
The  volunteer  will  introduce  himself  and  them  and  bring  out  other 
childr^  whom  he  knows  and  introduce  them.  Each  child  in 
turn  misroduces  or  is  introduced,  so  all  receive  attention,  have 
something  to  do  and  are  pleased.  This,  interspersed  with  talk 
about  home,  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  dogs  and  dolls,  makes  the 
ordinarily  stupid  task  of  "getting  the  names  of  the  school"  to 
become  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  quick  intuition,  and  strong 
sympathy  with  children,  a  pleasant  and  in  several  directions  which 
appear  at  once,  so  I  need  not  state  them,  an  educative  exercise. 

Does  some  one  object  that  this  will  take  moreUme  than  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  aisles  and  ask  for,  be  told,  and  then  write  the 
names  in  a  book  ?  Wdl,  grant  it.  What  is  time  for?  School-time 
is  to  be  used  for  the  children  in  b6^ooI  ;  and  how  can  the  first 
hour  of  a  child's  school  life  be  more  profitably  used  tfian  in  learn- 
mg  that  a  school  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  that  the  teacher  is  a 
pleasant  and  gentle  lady?  So  the  teacher  is  converting  tibe 
mechaniosl  necedsities  of  the  school  into  a  rare  opportunity  of 
enthroning  herself  in  the  heart  of  each  of  her  pupils. 

What  eke  shsdl  we  do  the  first  day  of  school?  Our  pupils 
need  a  variety  of  work  which  is  largely  physical  and  only  sli^tly 
intellectual.  They  must  leom  something  of  the  mechanical  order 
of  a  recitation.  If  this  is  the  point  to  be  taught  there  should  be 
a  minimum  of  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  the  lesson,  or  the  teadxer 
18  attempting  too  many  things  at  once.  What  shall  we  choose 
for  our  topic?  What  object  has  each  child  at  hand,  for  study, 
with  which  he  is  already  quite  familiar?  The  human  body;  so 
let  the  lesson  be  upon  the  children  themselves.  There  is  **a  speci- 
meoL*  by  the  side  of,  before,  with  every  child.  The  teacher  in 
this  lesson  leads  the  children  to  state  that  each  has  a  head,  a  neck, 
a  trunk,  two  arms,  two  hands,  two  legs,  two  feet.  The  children 
are  taught  individually,  in  sections  and  simultaneously,  to  show 
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and  name  these  parts  always  in  the  same  order  and  with  a  unifonn 
movement.  This  may  not  be  accomplished  in  one  lesson — quite 
likely  it  can  not  be — but  when  it  is  attained,  what  has  been  done? 
Have  not  the  four  things  the  children  most  need  to  know  at  this 
stage  of  school-life  been  most  effectively  taught?  They  have  been 
obliged  to  concentrate  their  attention — to  think  to  a  point;  they 
have  learned  to  move  uniformly;  they  have  learned  to  talk 
simultaneously,  and  have  been  given  during  the  entire  lesson 
good,  physical  exercise.  An  earnest  teacher  will  at  once  see  how 
this  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  series  of  human  body  lessons, 
including  a  simple  but  graceful  course  of  calisthenic  exercises. 

A  conversational  lesson  will  furnish  abundant  occasions  for 
the  most  profitable  instruction.  If  the  school  is  composed  of  boys, 
the  topic  may  be  dogs.  How  many  have  dogs  ?  Large  dogs? 
Bmalldogs?  Black  dogs?  White  dogs?  Dogs  with  collars? 
Dogs  that  sleep  in  the  house?  Dogs  that  are  chained  at  night? 
Then  let  individual  children  tell  the  rest  about  their  dogs.  Such 
an  exercise  affords  an  opportunity  to  teach  children  how  to  arise 
properly,  how  and  when  to  stand,  and  how  to  sit  when  through 
reciting.  The  chance  it  gives  the  teacher  to  correct  the  language 
of  the  children,  is,  to  a  good  teacher,  a  rare  one. 

These  may  seem  small  matters,  at  first  suggestion,  but  much 
of  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  poor  school  is  to  be 
found  in  attention  to  little  things.  A  child  made  thoughtful  and 
exact  in  one  branch  of  school-work,  is  made  so  for  all.  It  is  so 
natural  for  children  to  swagger  leisurely  to  their  feet,  to  stand  on 
one  foot  with  hands  in  pockets,  to  descend  into  their  seats,  when 
told  to  sit,  by  first  going  upon  their  knees  after  the  fashion  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals  (evidence  of  ancestry  ?)  that  constant 
caution  needs  to  be  exercised  lest  they  form  confirmed  habits  of 
ungraceful  movements. 


Mastodon's  Tooth  ts  Massachusetts. — Prof  E.  Hitch- 
cock states  that  he  has  ''seen  and  identified  a  mastodon's  molar^ 
(Prof.  Silliman  is  somewhat  older  than  we  supposed  him  to  be) 
"which  was  found  in  the  tovm  of  Galerain,  Mass.  It  was  shovel- 
ed out  of  a  muck  bed  just  as  the  ground  was  frozen  for  the 
winter.''  He  hopes  to  find  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  this 
spring. 
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KADING9  considered  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  is  composite  in  its  nature,  being  composed 
of  two  parts,  As  defined  by  some  of  our  best 
elocutionists,  reading  is  the  adequate  expression  in  vocal 
utterances  of  ^he  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  written  or 
printed  composition. 

Or,  a  more  simple  definition — g'ood  reading  is  telling 
in  the  best  way  what  the  writer  thought  and  how  he  felt. 

Thus  understood,  the  operation  is  purely  physical,  being 
rimply  the  delivery  by  means  of  the  vocal  organs,  of 
thoughts  already  existent  "^ 

But  no  one  can  deliver  thoughts  until  his  own  mind 
has  constructed  them.  Hence  arises  the  second  part  of 
the  subject,  not  included  in  the  above  definition,  com- 
monly  called  silent  reading,  which  includes  the  careful 
study  of  composition ;  in  other  words,  gaining  the  meaning 
of  the  author. 

The  writer's  mind  being  active  and  directed  toward  a 
subject,  forms  ideas  and  represents  them  by  words  which 
are  only  signs  of  ideas.  Our  minds,  through  the  faculty 
of  perception,  view  these  signs,  and  the  imagination, 
assisted  by  the  other  mental  faculties,  constructs  or  builds 
out  of  elements  of  former  cognition  suggested  by  these 
signs,  ideas  and  thoughts  similar  to  those  of  the  author. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  application  of 
this  theory  to  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  first, 
the  condition  of  the  child's  mind  when  he  enters  school. 

The  child  comes  to  school  to  learn,  among  other  things. 
Beading.  When  he  enters,  he  has  a  vocabulary,  acquired 
by  observation.  He  has  learned  to  associate  a  certain 
sound  with  a  certain  object,  and  is  enabled  to  name  readily 
objects  by  sight.  His  mind  is  in  its  perceptive  stage  of 
growth,  i.  e.y  those  ideas  can  be  presented  to  him  most 

^Hm  Hamh'i  graduaUng  Xsmj  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
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easily  that  have  their  counterpart  existing  in  the  external 
world — that  he  can  perceive  tbroagh  the  senses. 

Experience  has  taught  him  to  use  the  spoken  word  as 
the  sign  of  such  ideas. 

He  is  able  to  communicate  by  speecb  witb  others 
because  both  recognize  the  same  spoken  woids  as  signs  of 
the  same  ideas. 

In  order  that  he  may  equsdly  well  undenstand  what  is 
wriUefij  he  must  be  made  acquainted  witb  the  wriUen  or 
printed  words  as  signs  of  ideas. 

He  may  first  have  taught  to  him  the  written  or  printed 
words  as  signs  of  ideas  (dready  in  his  posseaeion.  Then 
he  will  need  to  learn  neur  ideas,  and  will  need  immediately 
both  the  printed  and  the  oral  words  as  signs  of  such  ideas. 

He  hears  or  sees  the  word  fooc^  but  it  nam^  no  extern 
nal  object  with  which  he  is  familiar.  In  oirder)  then,  that 
he  may  use  both  the  oral  and  written  sign  understamdingbf^ 
the  idea  must  first  be  developed  ixk  his  mind* 

Pictures  may  be  made  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
new  idea ;  for  instance,  if  the  word  fox  occur  as  a  new 
word — the  children  have,  perhaps,  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  animal — the  teacher  holds  a  picture  of  it  before  them, 
and  their  interest  and  curiosity  are  at  once  excited.  The 
teacher  talks  with  them  about  it,  and  they  readily  construi^ 
by  the  imagination  the  representation  of  the  real  animaL 
They  have  then  the  idea  and  the  oral  sign  for  it. 

The  printed  word  may  next  be  taught  to  them  as 
another  sign  for  the  same  idea. 

In  this  way  they  are  continually  gaining  new  ideas  and 
oral  and  written  signs,  u  ^.,  words  to  represent  them. 

But  these  words  bear  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  child  sees  a  relation  existing  between 
ideas,  that  from  these  ideas  thoughts  are  evolved. 

When  the  child's  ideas  take  the  form  of  tbougbts,  cer* 
tain  emotions  are  awakened,  and  these  emotions  avt 
expressed  by  the  tone  of  voice.  Each  emotion  baa  its 
appropriate  tone  of  voice^  facial  expression  and  geatare ; 
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hence,  there  is  physical  as  well  as  iatellectaal  colture  to 
be  secured  in  good  reading. 

The  physical  culture  should  not  be  undervalued^  for  not 
only  does  it  add  to  the  health  of  the  child,  but  the  effect* 
ive  rendering  of  any  selection  depends  largely  on  the 
proper  development  of  the  voeal  organs.  If  these  organs 
are  in  an  unnatural  position,  if  they  have  been  injured  by 
disease  or  otherwise,  they  can  not  produce  pt^re  tones. 

Voice  is  vocalized  breath ;  breath  is  air  breathed  ;  so, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  voice  is  to  increase  the  supply 
of  air  breathed. 

To  produce  pure  tone,  the  inhalation  and  exhalation 
must  be  full  and  complete,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  must 
be  filled  When  this  takes  place,  not  only  may  pure  full 
tone  be  produced,  but  the  blood  is  purified,  thus  producing 
more  physical  and  mental  vigor. 

To  secure  vooal  culture,  the  child  should  assume  an 
erect  posture,  and  the  positioa  of  the  bead  should  be  such 
as  will  allow  the  organs  of  voice  free,  easy  movement. 

The  lungs  may  be  strengthened  a  great  deal  by  drilling 
the  child  on  the  vocal  elements,  and  this  should  be  made 
to  include  phonic  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  all  the  lighter 
forms  of  elocutionary  drill  at  the  proper  stages ;  and  never 
oncBj  through  these  exercises,  should  the  teacher  lose  sight 
of  the  impcNrtance  of  deep  bteaihing.  The  whole  exercise 
will  be  a  failure  unless  the  work  he  done  with  energy. 

Never  allow  a  pupil  to  read  om  speak  in  other  than  pure 
tones,  and  with  such  force  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  all. 

As  the  emotions  of  the  writer  or  speaker  are  various^ 
there  will  be  a  variation  in  the  tones  of  voice  expressing 
tbem ;  some  tones  will  be  indicative  of  an  exeited  states 
others  of  a  oalm,  deliberate  state.  The  tones  may  differ 
firom  each  other  in  force,  ^leed,  pitch,  volume  and  qual* 
ity ;  but  all  these  are  intimately  connected  with  the  breath*^ 
ingproeeee. 

The  intensity  with  which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
hinga  will  be  the  measure  of  the  force  in  reading.  The 
amount  of  air  breathed  indicates  the  volume  of  voice.    If 
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e  breathing  procesa  be  obstracted,  the  quality  becomcB 
ipure.  Thus  all  these  peculiarities  of  tone  which  make 
em  impressive  or  otherwise,  are  seen  to  depend  directly 
1  the  management  of  the  breath. 

One's  power  over  another  in  reading  depends  not  bo 
nch  on  the  amovnt  or  kind  of  matter  delivered,  as  on  the 
}wer  to  express  clearly  and  forcibly  the  thoughts  and 
notions  of  the  writer. 

To  make  vocal  utterances  adequate  to  the  thoughts  and 
notions  of  the  writer  as  expressed  by  his  compositioii, 
e  must  first  think  thoughts  like  his ;  but  thoughts  are  the 
[citing  causes  of  emotions,  and  these  emotions,  if  allowed 
I  control  the  voice,  will  adapt  the  vocal  utterances  to  fl» 
loughts  to  be  expressed. 

When  the  child  has  a  vocabulary  so  extensive  that  be 
in  understand  the  meaning*  of  words  and  their  synonyms, 
e  is  able  to  use  the  dictionary.  In  his  reading  he  will 
jntinually  find  new  words,  and  to  gain  the  ideas  expressed 
y  these  words,  be  consults  the  dicljonary.  This  tabes 
le  place  of  the  pictures  and  oral  instructdons  of  the 
iacher,  so  necessary  in  his  early  training. 

The  thoughts  are  represented  by  sentences,  llie  sen- 
inces  are  made  up  of  words,  standing  in  a  certain  defined 
ilation ;  but  as  different  circumstances  modify  the  ideas 
f  the  writer,  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
f  the  words,  must  be  investigated. 

Each  circumstance  had  its  influence  in  shaping  the 
rriter's  views ;  hence,  how  important  that  they  be  carefvUg 
onsidered  in  reading. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  put  himself  as  nearly  as  possi- 
le  in  the  place  of  the  writer,  he  must  investigate  all  the 
ircnmstances  of  his  life,  his  early  history,  the  object  he 
ad  in  view  in  writing  the  selection,  and  al)  the  accessories 
f  time  and  place. 

By  knowing  the  place  where  the  early  part  of  the  wri- 
sts life  was  spent,  the  reader  can  learn  the  manner  and 
ustoms  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  associated,  and 
lieir  influence  on  his  character. 
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By  knowing  the  time,  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  influ- 
enoe  the  age  had  in  moulding  the  writer's  opinions  and 
views  in  regard  to  the  theme  of  which  he  treats. 

Doubtless  the  reader  cannot  think  thoughts  exactly  like 
those  of  the  writer's;  for  minds  are  as  unlike  as  faces, 
because  the  experience  of  no  two  persons  is  alike.  And 
it  is  probably  impossible  for  a  person  to  grasp  exactly  the 
conceptions  of  another. 

Words  are  at  best  but  poor  signs  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
and  though  an  author  may  employ  words  such  as  will  very 
nearly  represent  his  ideas,  yet  the  reader's  mind  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  bis  that  he  can  not,  from  the  written  or  printed 
sign,  create  the  image  in  all  respects  like  the  writer's. 

The  material  which  the  reader's  imagination  uses  is 
different  in  some  respects  from  the  writer's;  hence,  his 
ideas  will  be  different 

What  a  wealth  of  thinking  does  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage embody !  Each  one  of  its  words  has  gathered  into 
its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  the  repeated  and  refined 
observation  of  men  who,  perhaps,  by  successive  effort  at 
last  reached  the  conception  which  the  single  term  now 
enshrines. 

Many  of  its  terms  designate  relations  and  similarities 
which  are  by  no  means  obvious  at  a  hasty  glance ;  and 
distinctions  that  would  not  at  once  be  detected,  and  can 
be  discriminated  only  by  careful  study.  Even  those  words 
which  we  call  synonymous  are  distinguished  by  nice  but 
real  shades  of  differing  import.  How  important,  then,  that 
there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  the  literal,  received  and 
special  meaning  of  the  words,  and  of  the  varying  shades 
of  meaning  which  the  phrases  may  have,  and  the  relations 
of  the  sentences  to  the  paragraphs,  and  the  relations  of  the 
paragraphs  to  the  selection  as  a  whole,  that  the  reader  may 
be  able,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  search  the  hidden  thought 
which  the  words  and  sentences  may  contain.  The  pupil 
should  be  so  guided  in  his  investigations  that  he  may  be 
able  to  select  from  the  vast  amount  of  literature  such  facts 
as  will  bear  directly  on  the  subject  before  his  mind. 
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n  Uie  libraries  of  Boston  end  Cambridge  (or  any  place 
re  there  are  great  libraries)  there  are  collected  such 
stores  of  information,  that  to  be  able  to  select  just  the 
I  desired,  requires  a  power  of  close  discrimination. 
i  is  said  that  if  a  person  were  to  devote  hia  time  to 
'eading  of  titles  even  of  oew  books,  he  could  not  mad 
titles  aa  fast  as  the  books  are  published.     So,  to  take 

I  the  vast  amount  of  reading  matter  that  may  be  acces* 
',  such  iaformation  as  we  need  aod  can  retain,  ia  a 
t,  the  formation  of  which  reqeires  experience  and 
ling  in  oarefol  attention. 

leading,  as  generally  taught  in  the  scboolB,  include* 
part  of  what  our  first  definition  states,  viz :  Reading 
e  adequate  expreasion  in  vocal  utterancesof  the  thoughts 
emotions  of  a  written  or  printed  composition,  since  it 
illy  omits  the  idea  expressed  by  adequate.  In  this  case 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  writer  are  expressed  in 

II  utterances,  but  it  is  not  an  expression  made  eguai  to 
thoughts  and  utterances  of  the  writer,  for  the  pu[Hla 
not  led  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the  thoughts  and 
tions  the  writer  intended  to  convey. 

L'hey  see  the  printed  sign ;  but  their  attention  not  being 
:ted  to  its  meaning,  the  activity  of  their  minds  is  feeble, 
the  thoughts  constructed  are  not  aa  vigorous  and  clear 
ie  author's  thoughts. 

The  pupils  attach  some  meaning  to  the  words,  but  it  is 
ngue  oaa  There  is  not  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
tor's  thought,  and  it  is  only  by  thorooghly  grasping  the 
8  and  thought  contained  in  the  words  and  groups  of 
ds  and  sentences,  that  the  tme  emotions  are  awakened, 
it  is  not  until  the  emotions  have  been  awakened  by 
thought,  that  the  vocal  utterances  can  be  adequate  ia 
thoughts  and  emotions.  If  the  thought  is  not  correct, 
emotions  will  not  be,  since  an  emotion  is  an  effect  of 
ih  an  idea  or  a  thought  is  the  cause. 
Elelatively  considered,  gaiuing  the  meaning  of  the 
lor  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
e  we  have  more  frequent  occasion  for  silent  reading 
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than  for  oral  reading.  It  is  through  this  iQedium  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  ciyilizatipn  from  its  ear- 
liest period  to  the  jvesent,  and  to  converse  with  the  best 
thinkers  of  every  age.  It  is  by  means  of  reading  that  the 
emotions  speak  to  each  other,  and  that  friends  long  separa- 
ted exchange  greeting. 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing  influ- 
ences the  world  has  ever  known.  This  influence  reaches 
the  people  through  their  ability  to  read. 

It  is  by  carefiil  investigation,  and  not  by  vocal  utter- 
ances, that  we  read  books  and  papers ;  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  be  able  rightly  to  understand  what  we 
read.  We  may  read  page  after  page,  and  chapter  after 
chapter,  without  being  able  at  the  end  to  single  out  and 
express  one  clear  thought 

The  signs  of  the  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  they  arouse  no  activity 
therein;  hence,  no  emotion  is  awakened.  We  see  the 
casket,  the  external ;  but  the  jewel,  the  spirit,  is  not  reached. 

Reading  is  not  only  the  key  to  all  kntwledgey  it  is,  when 
properly  taught,  a  direct  means  of  the  most  thorough  men- 
tal discipline,  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  does,  into  contact 
with  the  noblest  thoughts  in  the  language.  Moral  culture 
may  be  secured  also  in  reading,  through  the  contemplation 
of  traits  of  character,  and  in  the  discussion  of  habits  and 
actions,  as  portrayed  in  the  reading  lesson.  It  is  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  cultivation  of  love  and  admiration  for  that 
which  is  right,  and  hatred  or  disapproval  for  that  which  is 
wrong.  Through  reference  to  the  Deity,  an  exercise  of 
reverence  and  love  may  be  excited  for  Him. 

In  reading  different  selections  not  only  valuable  inform- 
ation may  be  gained  and  moral  culture  secured,  but  the 
peculiar  style  of  each  writer  may  be  noticed ;  and  in  the 
comparison  of  styles  the  taste  may  be  exercised  and  formed. 

It  is  very  important,  then,  that  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful selection  in  the  reading  matter;  for  all  the  habit»of 
the  child  are  being  formed,  and  if  allowed  to  select  his  own 
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reading,  he  may  choose  auch  as  will  exeit  an  evil  inflaence 
that  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated.  There  ehould  be 
Mich  a  Bclection  made  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  gain 
iacts  of  valuable  information.  Let  the  greater  part  of  the 
reading  matter  be  taken  from  tbe  best  authon. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil  read  everything  the 
Reader  contains,  for  some  of  the  articles  seem  to  be  inserted 
merely  to  fill  up  the  book,  and  their  stady  will  add  but  lit- 
tle to  the  child's  information  or  culture.  Nothing  nbnnid 
be  selected  that  is  beyond  tbe  comprehension  of  the  child; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  so  simple  that  it  will 
require  no  investigation  and  study  on  bis  part. 

Some  of  the  production  of  our  best  writers  are  ex- 
pressed in  such  clear,  simple  language  that  a  child  can 
appreciate  them.  Always  adapt  tbe  amount  and  kind  of 
reading  matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  Tbe  matter 
selected  ahould  be  such  as  will  show  to  the  reader  right 
views  of  life,  and  the  means  whereby  he  may  attain  real 
excellence  of  character,  and  establish  right  habits  of  thongbt 
and  of  action. 


Enoravinq. — Engraving  may  now  be  done  by  electri- 
city. A  plate  of  polished  zinc  is  covered  with  a  layer  nf 
some  white  composition,  looking  mnch  like  that  used  on 
the  blocks  of  a  wood-engraver.  The  picture  is  drawn  with 
an  ink  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  suspended  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  inked  surface  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
copper,  and  when  this  is  of  a  proper  thickness  tbe  plate  is 
soepeaded  to  tbe  positive  pole  in  acidulated  water.  Tbe 
acid  consumes  the  parts  not  covered  with  the  copper,  or 
the  white  parts  of  the  design.  It  takes  but  a  few  hours  to 
complete  the  operation. 


Hook  and  one  of  his  friends  happened  to  come  to  a 
bridge.  "  Do  you  know  who  built  this  bridge  ?  "  said  he  to 
Hook.    "  No ;  but  if  yoa  go  over,  you'll  be  tolled." 
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•THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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|he  wise  man  of  America,  in  this  the  19th  century, 
may  well  exclaim,  ''  Of  making  many  text-books  for 
the  use  of  schools,  th^re  is  no  end."  So  many,  in- 
deed, that  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  choose  among  them  is 
perplexed  amid  the  Babel-clamor  of  rival  agents,  each  pre- 
seoting  the  claims  of  his  own  particular  book.  Few  are 
utterly  worthless.  The  most,  inspired  by  the  perception  of 
something  wrong  or  something  lacking  in  the  old  books, 
endeavor  to  meet  the  new  wants  of  the  new  methods  of 
teaching.  All  books  that  I*  have  used,  either  in  studying 
or  teaching,  have  had  good  points ;  none  have  been  without 
faults ;  and  I  presume  that  mine  is  the  common  experi- 
ence. How  to  use  the  text-books  without  abuse,  and  how 
to  train  pupils  to  do  the  same  is  worthy  of  our  study. 

"Extremes  meet"  In  the  first  period  of  a  child's 
school-life,  and  also  in  the  most  advanced  college  classes 
there  is  little  need  of  text-books;  in  the  former  case,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  the  teacher  while  the  child  is  yet 
unable  to  use  books,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  lectures  of  the 
professor.  Yet,  even  in  these  two  periods,  the  instructor 
must  depend  greatly  upon  books  of  reference,  and  as  he 
uses  them  judiciously  or  otherwise,  such  will  be  the  degree 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  Everywhere,  however,  and  at  all 
times,  the  teacher  should  be  greater  than  the  text-book ; 
greater  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  and 
greater  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils.  None  are  so  quick 
as  children  to  detect  any  ignorance  or  uncertainty  in  the 
teacher.  Therefore,  that  we  may  have  the  lasting  respect 
of  those  whom  we  instruct,  we  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed,  not  only  in  what  the  text-book  contains,  but  in  the 
general  subject-matter  of  which  it  treats.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  teachers  are  not  always  instructors,  but  instead, 

This  paper  waa  prepared  for  the  State  Teachert  AMoclatlon,  bat  owing  to  llGknMi 
Mn.  Hilford  oovld  not  be  preeent  to  read  it. 
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«  sometimes  merely  lietenere  lo  recitations.  This  is  wot 
I  be  the  case  when  the  teacher's  own  knowledge  of  the 
ibject  is  limited  to  tiie  presentatioD  of  it  given  in  the  par 
calar  text-book  osftd  by  htm.  All  teachers  ought  to  be 
ose  students.  In  some  places  the  School  Trastees  make 
a  rule  that  no  teacher  shall  hear  a  recitation  without  fint 
}ing  over  the  lessons  for  the  day.  It  is  a  discredit  to  the 
'ofession  that  such  a  rule  is  ever  necessary.  No  teacher 
lould  come  before  his  class  without  careful  preparation; 
yi  should  this  preparation  be  confined  to  a  review  of  the 
iges  of  the  day's  lessons,  but  he  should  study  the  subject 
ith  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  other  an- 
ors,  making  his  own  mind  the  final  debating  groond, 
>mparing  all  that  he  has  obtained  by  Btady,  and  deducing 
meral  resolta  for  himself. 

The  abuse  of  text-books  is  so  intimately  connected  with 

eir  tight  nse  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  arrange 

ro  distinct  lists  of  uses  and  abuses,  for  to  mention  ooeii 

-  suggest  its  opposite. 

To  my  mind,  the  chief  use  to  be  made  of  text-books  ia 

be  perfectly  independent  of  them.  Probably  we  hare 
1  heard  teachers  ask  a  question — in  Geography,  for  in* 
ance — and  while  awaiting  the  reply  we  have  seen  them 
iniedly  search  the  map.  I  have  strongly  suspected  some- 
nes,  that  the  pupil's  answer  gave  the  teacher  his  first  clue 

to  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  cape  or  city ;  and  I  have 
en  known  both  pupils  and  teacher  to  fail  to  discover 
e  true  answer  to  a  question.  In  all  the  branches  taught 
ilow  the  high  school  and  in  scientific  studies  there,  the 
acher  ought  to  be  so  completely  independent  of  the  text* 
>ok  that  he  need  not  hold  one  in  his  hand  during  a  red- 
tion  unless  he  chooses  to  do  ao.  I  might  make  reading* 
isaes  an  exception,  but  even  there,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
at  it  is  better  to  require  the  pupils  to  read  in  such  a  man- 
T  that  the  teacher  shall  be  able  to  understand  without  the 
ok  before  him,  making  the  class  responsible  for  all  errors 

omisflioo  or  addition.     In  this  way  the  attention  of  the 
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)Kipil8  is  seoored,  while  ike  teachei^s  eye  is  free  to  observe 
the  BchooL 

It  is  aeeJlegg  to  say  that  a  ooarae  is  impracticable  where 
Mte*recltations  are  reqaired,  as  few  teachers  would  be  wil- 
ting to  commit  every  lesson  to  memory  verbatim,  even 
when  they  reqniie  it  of  their  pupils.     The  classes  should 
also  be  trained  to  become  independent  of  the  text-book. 
In  Arithmetto,  children  can  often  work  examples  correctly 
at  the  Aboard  if  tbey  are  allowed  to  hold  the  book,  who  fail 
when  reqnired  to  perform  the  same  work  without  it ;  show- 
ing that  they  do  not  comprehend  the  principle  underlying 
Ae  example,  bat  depend  apon  the  answer,  or  the  rule,  or 
the  neighboring  examples  for  suggestions.    I  would  not 
make  an  unvarying  rule,  either  for  myself  or  others,  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  but  I  do  not  consider 
tknt  a  pupil  understands  a  principle  of  mathematics  until 
he  can  do  as  well  witboat  the  book  as  with  it     I  have 

aUuded  to  the  too  common  habit  of  working  for  the  answer. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  compare  each  figure  of  their 
answer,  as  they  obtain  it,  with  that  given  in  the  book,  and 
I  have  even  seen  students  who,  finding  that  the  first  figure 
dintgreed,  would  go  no  farther,  but  put  down  the  slate, 
saying  ^  It  is  no  use ;  1  can  not  get  the  answer.'^  Sach  a 
habit  is  pemicions  as  it  renders  the  student  loose  and  inae- 
cnrate  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  become  a  thorough  matben^atician. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  principles  are  to  be  mas* 
tered  so  that  they  will  readily  obtain  the  correct  solution 
of  the  problems.  I  consida  the  omission  of  answers  a 
good  feature  in  some  of  the  late  Arithmetical  text-books, 
but  when  those  with  answers  are  used,  the  teacher  will  find 
it  especiaUy  usefdl  to  give  a  great  many  examples  outside 
the  text*book.  It  is,  ialso,  excellent  drill  to  require  the 
pupils  to  bring  in  problems  of  their  own  for  solution  by 
the  class. 

Nor  would  I  limit  the  application  of  these  remarks  to 


Studying  the  books  more  than  the  subject,  is  a  serious 
14 
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abase  to  be  guarded  against  in  teaching-all  brant^es.  Who 
of  us  has  not  beard  children  trained  like  parrote,  g&Aj 
nttle  off  page  after  page  of  de&nitione  in  graaiaiar,  wbo, 
when  qnestiotwd  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  Itwjr  bad  been 
repeating,  looked  at  us  with  a  vacant  stare  er  a  pnsled 
expression,  showing  that  they  attached  no  meaning  to  the 
words  1  As  to  applying  what  they  had  learned  to  the  right 
use  of  the  English  latigoage,  th^  are  aatonisfaed  if  we 
auggeet  that  those  definitioBa  have  any  coriimctioB  with 
their  own  manner  of  speaking.  U  not  this  kisd  of  toaek- 
ing  a  mockery  of  the  first  principle  of  EsgltBh  gFamatv, 
viz:  that  its  nae  is  to  teach  qb  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  otNrectly  ? 

[tq  bi  OMniaoaD.] 


A  LITTLE  CRITIQUE. 

tN  the  School  Journal  for  April,  is  a  valuaUe  aitide 
by  President  Holmes^  of  Merom  College.  Its  bh- 
sible  and  practical  saggestions,  neither  teacher  ot 
popil,  can  afford  to  disregard.  1  have  long  been  convinced 
that  in  the  education  of  youth,  too  nmoh  emphada  is  plaosd 
on  the  mere  memorizing  of  rules,  and  too  little  on  the  mi- 
dentandiog  and  practical  application  of  tliem.  The  popi 
in  grammar,  for  example,  stndies  the  book  rather  tfaaa  the 
flabject,and  intagines  that  so  soon  as  he  is  able  to  repeat  a 
few  rulea  and  parse  glibly,,  be  is  master  of  the  langoage 
and  fully  competent  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  excellency  of  the  Eogliah  langnage, 
it  derives  importance  from  the  faet  of  its  wide  difiuuon, 
the  iiai?  being  not  very  distant  when  it  will  be  the  vemac- 
nlai  of  half  tbe  wodd. 

Abili^  to  speak  and  write  correcdy  auoh  a  language  is 
no  trifling  attainment  Not  one  is  there  in  ten  thonsaad 
of  every-day  people — not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  even 
who  make  public  speaking  and  writing  their  baeinewi  but 
habitually  misuses  our  noble  mother  toufpie. 
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LaAgoage  baa  a  .ptuloaophy,  aod  in  order  to  carrectueas 
of  flpeech,  its  lawH  must  be  thoroughly  understood. 

But  the  article  ixi  r^vieiVi  which  I  have  akeady  ^ai^^** 
terized  as  being  bpth  aeosible  and  well  writteo,  iavUea  oritr 
cisiB ;  and  as  jte  author  ia  aa  earnest,  bcmeat  man,  who 
Qheaiis  what  be  sa^ai  be  will  not  be  offended  nor  think  me 
guilty  of  malioious  intent,  when  he  is  taken  at  bis  word*- 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  look  a  little  into  his  syntax^ 

He  oofiuneoces  by  quoting  a  tribute  to  tbe  Eoglish 
language,  by  the  great  Geroiaa  philologist,.  Jaoob  Qrinioi* 
Then  oomee  tbe  ibllowiag  aeatence : 

^  Coming  as  this  does^  firom  one  who  bad.  made  tbe 
rich,  strong,  flexible,  and  expressive  German  the  study  oi 
a  long  and  laborious  life,  this  waa  btgh  praise ;  y^t  it  may 
be  safely  said  ,tbat  most,  if  not  aiU,  whose  philologioal 
researobas  make  their  apiasoos  valuable  on  this  point,"  eite. 

Why  ^<  had  made  ?  "  As  well  say  of  Dr.  Frankliii.  that 
he  had  made  tbe  subje^  of  eleetrieity  his  special  atudy  \. 
Giot  Herscbel  that:  be  had  been  a  great  Astronomer.  Th0 
tense  of  the  verb  belongs  to  the  indefinite  past,  the  sep- 
tenee  should  read,  ''who  made"  or>  ^^  This  wfis  higbpi^aise." 

The  writings  of  Grimiaiaod  auch  as  he  are  peupetual  facts.. 
Tbey  will  be  .alluded  to  in  tbe  present  tease  a  thousand 
years  to  come.  Tbe  tribute,  if  true  at  all,  is  so  isrespective 
to  time--«s  true  now  as  it  was  when  uttered*  Tbe  aefi* 
tence  should,  tbereforeiiead  ^ this  is ibigh  praise.^' 

Another  fault  of  the  sentence  is,  the  repetitionof  ^' this." 
The  phrase,  ^as  this  does,"  eoidd  have  been  spared,  as  it 
adds  nothing  either  of  force  or  beaul^*  Retaipiag  it  the 
pronoun  should  have  been  aubstitutsd  lor  the  latter  <^  this;" 

^  Make  their  opdniens  valuable  on  this  poiivl,"  etc. 

The  phrase  '^on  this  point"  is  only  an  element  of 
weakflesB.     The  sense  would  be  equally  dear  witboat  it. 

'^The  treatment  sncb'  a  language  deserves  from  tfaoae 
who  speak  it,  and  those  who  sculpture  in  it  the  monumeota 
which  their  beet  thoughts  erect  to  their  memories,  needs  no 
aaggeatton  here^" 

Have  tbe  rbsptorio  is  atfauk.    Tbe  sentence  is  partl]^ 
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literal  and  partly  figurative.  The  ^  monatnentB  scnlptoied 
in  it,"  are  as  much  the  work  of  the  speaker  as  the  writer. 
Oratory  is,  therefore,  represented  in  the  same  sentence  u 
literal  speakmg  and  ckUeUing  ike  marble  I 

Passing  several  sentences  we  come  to  the  following} 

'^  Authors  of  world-wide  fame,  in  many  instances,  neither 
dinow  nor  care  to  know  anything  a^at  the  roles  for  pane* 
'^tnation  and  capitalizing,"  etc. 

To  what  does  the  phrase  <^in  many  instances"  refer! 
By  its  position  it  relates  to  the  verbs  know  and  care ;  but  as 
-this  rendering  would  make  bad  sense,  we  must  look  else- 
where and  interpret  the  sentence  to  mean  what  it  does  not 
say. 

^  Authors,  editors,  newspaper  reporters  and  conrespon- 
dents,  book*critics,  and  scribblers  in  general,  though  often 
manifesting  great  talent,  research,  and  industry,"  etc# 

Now  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  others,  the  writer 
eertainly  doesnot  mean  to  affirm  of  ^scribblers  in  genovl" 
that  they  ^  often  manifest  great  talenty  research,  and  indna* 
try." 

Under  the  head  Diagnosis,  he  says: 

^  This  ease  is  clearly  hereditary." 

We  sometimes  hear  of  cases  of  sickness,  but  never  of 
the  disease  itself  being  a  case.  Fever,  for  example,  is  the 
genuine  name  for  a  certain  type  of  disease*  There  may 
(be  a  hundred  cases  of  fever  in  town,  but  tiie  fever  itself  is 
•not  a  case. 

^Before  making  curative  applications  it  will  be  necessary 
vb>  use  the  probe.  A  chronic  ulcer  like  this  can  never  be 
healed  by  superficial  manipulations." 

Would  not  the  force  and  fitness  of  these  sentences  be 
more  apparent  by  a  change  of  places T    Thus: 

'<  This  is  chronic  ulcer,  and  can  never  be  healed  by 
superficial  manipulation.  Before  making  curative  appli- 
>cattons  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  probe." 

I  am  sure  no  one  could  guess,  by  a  hundred  trials,  that 
.the  disease  is  ulcer  at  all.  While  the  friends  of  the  patient 
^though  he  himself  has  not  yet  4X)me  on  the  stage)  an 
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snpposiDg  it  only  measles  or  whooping-cough,  the  doctor  has 
no  right  to  shock  their  sensibilities  by  marshaling  a  surgi- 
cal instmment. 

In  the  next  sentence  the  pretence  that  the  end  of  speeeh 
has  been  attained  when  one's  ideas  are  conveyed  however 
dnmsily,  is  dignified  into  a  ^doctrine."-  It  is  only  a  very 
silly  notion.  That  no  one  may  think  my  criticism  invidi- 
one,  or  imagine  that  syntactic  blunders  are  not  freqaent 
with  other  good  writers,  I  shall  select,  indifferently,  another 
of  the  able  contributions  for  the  Journal,  the  article  Read* 
ing^  for  example,  by  Prof.  Alcott  The  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  Professor  is  an  able  writer,  or  that 
the  above  named  article  is  valuable  for  its  many  practical 
suggestions.  If,  however,  in  examining  the  first  ten  lines, 
as  many  errors  should  be  found,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  we  have  xttuck  ail  in  the  matter  of  false  syntax.  Will 
the  reader  please  turn  to  page  151  of  the  April  Journal  ? 

''It  was  suggested  that  possibly  reading  did  not 
receive,''  etc,  (does  not.)  ''Its  importance  demanded.^' 
(demands.)  ^  That  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  study 
i9as,"  etc.,  (is.)  "Immemorial  custom  i^rof,"  etc.,  (is.) 
^When  courses  of  study  wereP  etc.,  (are.)  ''Educators 
were  losing,"  etc,  (are.)  A  nice  discrimination  would 
'  change  "  was  suggested "  as  used  in  the  first  and  seventh 
lines,  to  the  present  tense,  as  it  certainly  u  suggested  in 
each  case. 

"To  the  habitable  §^obe  outside  their  own  nationi^ 
(ooutitry.) 

Is  nation  the  name  of  a  division  of  the  earth's  surface? 
Webster  does  not  so  define  the  word.  The  words  on  and 
upon^  are  nearly  synonymous  and,  therefore,  usually  inter- 
changeable ;  yet  in  the  etymology  of  the  words  as  well  as 
iD  popular  usuage  there  is  a  slight  distinction.  Thus  we 
lay  "A  work  on  Mathematics,"  "A  treaties  on  Optics," 
"  Dick  on  socitey,"  "  Dimond's  Essays  on  Morality,"  etc; 
and  I  think  the  same  nice  discrimination  would  make  the 
first  line  read,  "On  (not  upon)  this  subject" 

I  agree  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  authority  for 
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the  use  of  upon  in  cases  similar,  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  criticism  is  nevertheless  just 

Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  The  criticiser  may  be  criticised 
I  msike  no  pretension  to  litevary  excellence ;  for  when  the 
pen  of  so  distinguished  a  Professor  slips,  what  can  be  hoped 
fiom  one  so  clumsy  as  mine  ? 

In  conclusion,  if  I  have  furnishfed  an  additional  argti- 
ment  for  increased  attention  to  the  Bngfish  language,  I 
shall  be  c'ontent.  The  absurd  folly  of  neglecting  one's 
own  language  to  acquire  a  smattering,  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
at'  a  half  doxen'  others,  can  not  be  too  severely  reprehended 
There  is  disdpKne  in  the  study  of  English;  while  this 
superficiality—- this  leaving  of  work  only  half  done-HS 
inimieal  alike  to  logical  thought  and  mental  growth.  He 
who  only  wades  in  shallow  water  will  never  be  able  to  swim. 
Tfate  pupil  should  know  something  more  than  merely  how 
to  parse.  Hb  should  go  to  the  depth  of  the  subject,  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  the  language,  inspiiB  its  spirit,  and 
learn  to  carry  its  terse  force  Into  his  sentences. 

Red  Jacket. 


^^ 


StTBMAftiNB  Cablbs. — Telcgraphic  communication  hitf 
been  sueoessfuHy  established  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Japan  by  the  cable  laid  in  the  sea  of  Japan,  between  Rim^ 
sift  Amooria  and  the  island  empire.  A  dispatch  wliich  left 
Nagasaki  fifty-five  minutes  after  midnight  refeiched  St. 
Petersburg  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mortiing,  having  trav- 
ersed Northern  A^ia  and  Russia,  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
Ihonsand  miles  by  tfee  route  of  the  telegraph.  A  esble 
from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  would  now  give  to  Amei*- 
esfns'the  honor  of  ^putting  a  girdle  about  the' earttr."  To 
judge  f^om  the  increasing  commerce  between  our  Pacific 
eoast  and'  the  Japanese  islands,  such  a  cable  will  soon  be- 
come a  matter  of  necessity. 


4 

EDUCATIONAL  FORCES. 


BT  pmov.  ^.  M.  oLCNnr. 


BESIBTATTOK,  OB  TRIOTIOH. 

)t  WAS  intimated  in  our  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  School  Journal,  that  while  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
suitable  exercise  of  the  appropriate  organs  and  faculties  of 
the  body  and  mind,  it  is  equally  true  that  too  much  exer- 
cise actually  debilitates.  So,  likewise,  while  proper  super- 
intendence is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
every  school,  too  much  superintendence  actually  weakens  its 
efficiency.  Digestion  may  be  slightly  deranged — nature 
requires  veiy  little  assistance — ^but  too  much  doctoring  will 
cause  still  greater  derangement  and  discouragement,  result- 
ing finally  in  prolonged  sickness  or  even  death.  So  the 
teacher  may  actually  require  very  little  assistance  from  the 
hands  of  a  Superintendent,  and  that  little  may  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  his  labors ;  but  too  much  superintend- 
ence at  once  deranges  the  work  of  the  teacher,  discourages 
both  pupils  and  teacher,  causing  the  latter  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  himself  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  forfeit  the 
respect  of  the  former,  which  finally  results  in  a  complete 
demoralization  of  both. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  independent :  he  must  manage 
his  own  school,  subject  only  to  general  rules  and  direc- 
tions prescribed  by  higher  authority.  He  that  leans  upon 
nratches  continually  has  no  abiding  power  with  which  to 
sustain  himself  when  the  props  are  taken  away.  He  that 
hampers  a  strong  museulai  arm  by  carrying  it  in  a  sling 
inactively  by  his  side,  will  soon  find  it  paralyzed  and  use- 
less. Every  teacher  must  both  instruct  and  govern  his  own 
school,  in  bis  own  way,  subject  to  general  directions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Superiatendent  He  must  rely  upon  hint' 
self  to  devise  and  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  and 
modes  of  discipline  suited  to  the  present  and  recurring 
wants  of  his  pupils,  which  are  varied  and  various  from  day 
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to  day,  and  for  each  succeeding  hoar  in  the  day,  and  to 
regulate  tardiness,  absence  and  cases  of  bad  ooudnct,  otlle^ 
wise  he  will  have  remaining  no  personal  power  to  govern 
his  school,  or  ingpiratum  to  instruct  Therefore  any  sys- 
tem of  superintending  schools  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
teacher,  a$  iuchj  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  his  individ- 
uality, is  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  and  only  adds  so  mnoh 
frictiau  to  the  educational  machinery,  which  has  to  be 
overcome  by  actual  teaching  force  applied  to  the  opposite 
arm  of  the  lever. 

In  a  small  school  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  pupils, 
it  is  a  blind  delusion  to  imagine  that  all  the  time  of  tlie 
highest  priced  teacher  connected  therewith  is  required  or 
can  be  most  judiciously  employed  in  the  capacity  of  t 
SuperuUendeni,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  uUermpt' 
ing  the  proceedings  in  the  various  grades  of  the  school, 
daily,  rather  than  in  facilitating  their  progress.  This  enor 
is  finding  its  way  into  our  public  schools,  we  fear^too  rap- 
idly, and  to  their  very  great  detriment 

Young  men,  fresh  from  coUege,  are  very  ambitious  to 
SHperifUend  rather  than  to  perform  the  more  arduous  labor 
of  teaching,  being  led  by  a  desire  for  personal  ease  and 
preferment  rather  than  a  nobler  ambition  to  make  personal 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  ESducation. 
In  large  cities,  it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  time  of  one  man 
should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  superintending;  but  in 
small  cities  and  incorporated  towns  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  may  and  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  actual  teaching. 

MULM -minnow* 

^  Red  Tape  ^  has  its  use  and  its  abuse.  We  believe  in 
rules  and  regulations,  wisely  framed  and  judiciously  execu- 
ted.  Rules  have  an  important  bearing  upon  any  and  eveiy 
school  enterprise,  and,  indeed,  are  essential  to  its  success, 
as  are  the  laws  of  the  land  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
civil  liberty.  But  too  many  rules,  and  espedcdly  unneces- 
sary rules,  or  injudicious  rules,  are  a  source  of  very  great 
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aiiDoyanoes  ia  the  management  of  schools,  and  cause  a 
▼ast  aroonnt  of  yrtcfum,  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  that  ^  all  law  is  a  necessary  evil.'* 
With  reference  to  school  laws  this  is  certainly  a  true  prop- 
osition— -and  as  little  ^  necessary  evil "  as  possible  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  is  certainly  very  desirable;  bat 
nnfortonately  the  opposite  extreme  prevails  to  a  wonderfal 
extent  in  our  ofganixed  public  schools* 

For  the  proper  management  and  government  of  the 
schools  in  the  great  cities  of  the  west,  St  Louis,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  etc,  it  may  be  necessary  to  frame 
and  publish  a  school  code  of  two  hundred  pages  or  lest 
(very  much  less^  we  think,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  schools) ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  smaller  cities 
and  towns  copy  aU  of  such  code.  As  well  might  a 
country  village  undertake  to  enforce  in  full  the  ordinances 
essential  to  the  government  of  a  metropolitan  city. 

In  the  application  of  rules  the  principle  of  adeptation^ 
first  of  all,  should  be  carefully  studied,  with  an  eye  to 
relieve  the  school  machinery  of  all  rule  friction.  Rule  fric" 
turn  is  possible  only  where  rules  are  unnecessary.  Circum* 
stances  alter  cases — ^what  may  be  good  in  one  locality,  may 
not  be  needed  in  another ;  and,  hence,  positively  injurious* 
The  field  in  which  the  school  is  located  will  have  much  to 
do  in  determining  the  proper  and  appropriate  rules  needed. 
In 'an  uncultivated  field,  a  sensible  teacher  would  use  dif- 
ferent  methods  of  instruction  and  of  school  discipline  from 
what  he  would  employ  in  an  old  and  cultivated  commu- 
nity. Rules  and  regulations  that  would  be  very  judicious 
in  the  latter,  would  be  very  Ukely  to  cause  a  vast  amount 
of  friction  in  the  former.  In  a  new  community  good 
sensd  would  teach  at  once,  and  if  it  did  not,  necessity 
would,  that  that  community  must  have  its  own  rules  and 
methods. 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS. 


vr  8.  p.  THoin»8oir, 


FAULTS  AND  THSIB  BEMEDIB8, 

HE8E  schools  should  be  more  practical.  The  noblest 
citizens  are  practical  workers.  Theorists  usually 
spin  their  webs  of  sophistry,  and  die  enjoying  the 
solid  success  of  lesd  pretentious  but  more  active  persons. 
To  give  the  schools  more  of  the  practical,  the  officers 
bhould  be  educational  enthusiasts — ^showing  forth  a  zeal 
tempered  with  discretion  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
working  bees  in  the  common  school  hives.  The  friends 
of  education  should  look  weir  to  the  choice  of  Directors, 
Trustees,  Examiners  and  Superintendents.  These  officers 
should  be  liberally  paid  for  honest,  capable  work  in  the 
line  of  th^ir  several  duties.  The  law  is  not  so  much  in 
fault  as  the  ofScers  of  the  law. 

2.  Teachers  should  have  less  of  that  "knowledge 
which  pufleth  up,"  and  more  of  that  managing  wisdom 
that  buildeth  up.  They  should  be  paid  ad  valorem.  Liet 
the  teachers  train  their  minds  to  think  plainly,  and  let 
tongue  and  pen  wisely  interpret  The  non-thinking 
class  of  teachers  should  be  pruned  away  by  the  Examin- 
ers.  The  teachers  must  be  compelled  to  plan  and  organ- 
ize their  work. 

Should  an  architect,  without  exhibiting  any  plans  or 
specifications,  say  to  a  corps  of  green  hands,  "  Build  this 
house,"  you  would  groan  to  see  that  house.  Tou  might 
look  in  vain  for  its  likeness  in  all  the  earth.  When  a 
teacher  merely  says  to  pupils,  **  Get  your  lessons,"  should 
.  he  wonder  at  their  superficial,  bungling  recitations?  I 
repeat,  teachers  must  be  compelled  to  plan  and  organize  the 
minutice  of  their  duties. 

3.  There  should  be  a  less  number  of  books;  Their 
quality  should  be  improved,  if  practicable,  and  the  number 
diminished.  The  number  and  variety  of  classes  conse- 
quent on  the  diversity  of  books,  cripples  the  efforts  of  both 
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teacher  and  pupil.  Every  pupil  should  possess  facilities 
for  thought  and  coinposition,  and  needs  but  few  text- 
books. 

4.  Another  great  fault  is  a  neglect  of  home  study. 
The  teacher  fmd  school  oflScets  should  encourage  this  by 
personal  appeals  often  repeated.  The  school-room,  when 
oocnpied  by  a  mixed  pupilage,  engaged  in  recitation  and 
toitioQ,  is  not  suitable  for  a  studio. 

&  The  patrons  neglect  to  give  the  teacher  fand  school 
their  moral  support  and  eiiGouragement.  Thk  may  be 
remedied  by  well-directed  eflort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
officers  and  the  social  influences  of  the  teacher. 

6.  The  attendance  is  alarmingly  small,  and  there  is  a 
fearful  lack  of  punctuality  in  the  schools  of  Jasper  county ; 
and,  I  understand,  the  same  complaint  is  applicable  to 
other  portions  of  the  State.  I  have  used  various  means 
to  lessen  the  evil,  but  not  with  gratifying  success. 

7.  The  aehook  saJBTer  from  changing  teaebera  too  often. 
This  can  only  be  remecKed  by  awakening  and  enlightening 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education. 

These  hastily  penned  sentences  may  suggest  to  some 
iUer  mind  a  practical  remedy  for  these  fanks-  of  our  com- 
mon schools; 


The  Dat  op  Rest. — Never  was  there  a  more  blessed 
inatitution  than  the  Sunday,  the  sacred  day  of  rest  from 
laibor.  For  the  soul's  health  and  the  body's  health  of  the 
human  race,  on  at  least  one  day  in  seven  there  should  be 
an  ever-recurring  intermission  of  daily  toil.  Thus,  let  a 
man  attain  to  the  period  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  he 
kas^  gained  a  hoiiday  of  ten  years'  duration,  even  if  his  lot 
has  been  labor  for  the  remaining  three  score  years.  Let 
childhood  be  taught  to  use,  and  manhood  discreetly  use, 
this  blessed  breathing  time,  as  a  day  on  which  to  raise  thd 
thoughts  beyond  the  world,  not  less  than  for  purposes  a{ 
innocent  recreation. 


r<* 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Ex&minations  Ibr  State  Oertificates  will  be  held  in  each  Gongresiloiuil 
District  of  the  State,  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  Jnlj,  by  ths 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Bdnoation,  as  follows : 

First  and  Second  Districts,  A.  M.  Gow,  at  BTansrille  and  New  Albaoy. 

Bighth  and  Third  Districts,  M.  B.  Hopkins,  atEokomoand  Greensbuf. 

Sixth  District,  Dr.  0.  Nntt,  at  Bloomington. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts,  J.  H.  Smart,  at  Miincie  and  Eendallrille. 

Seventh  and  Blerenth  Districts,  W.  A.  Jones,  at  Lafkjette  and  Laports. 

Fourth  and  fifth  Districts,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  at  Indianapolis  and 
Richmond. 

The  examinations  will  begin  on  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  a 
July,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hare  been  named. 

The  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  September  21st,  22d  and  23d,  1871, 
ordered  that  there  should  be  two  grades  of  certificates — first  and  seeosi 
grades ;  and  that  the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  be  as  follows: 

■lOOKD  OBADI  OBBTmOATB. 

I.  Satisfttttory  evidence  of  good  moral  charaetet,  certified  to  by  Beardi 
of.Trustees  who  have  employed  the  candidate,  or  by  other  reliable  pst 
sons  known  to  the  Board. 

II.  Superior  Professional  Ability,  ascertained  In  the  manner  aboTS 
indicated,  and  also  certified  to  by  teachers  of  eminent  ability  known  to  ths 
Board. 

III.  A  comprehensiTe  knowledge  of  the  Theorj  and  Practice  of 
Teaching;  thirty  months  of  practical  experience  in  the  school  roost,  ten 
of  which  shall  hare  been  in  this  Steto. 

lY.  Scholarship, 

1.  A  thoTwigk  knowledge  of  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  first  sse- 
tion  of  the  School  Law,  Act  May  5,  1869. 

2.  The  OonsUtution  of  the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  Stete  of  Indiaaa. 

3.  The  Blements  of  Natural  Philoaophy. 

4.  The  Art  of  Composition. 

Those  who  pass  a  satisfiactorj  examination  in  the  subjects  named,  and 
who  fbrnlsh  the  testimonials  referred  to,  will  reeelTe  a  Second  Grade  Cer- 
tificate. 

nnST  QBADB  OnTIFIOATS. 

Those  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  a  Second  Grade  Certifi- 
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nte,  dull  pMi  a  satiaftMBtorj  exftminatioii  in  the  following  tarancheSi  will 
be  entiUed  to  a  First  Grade  Certiicate : 

1.  Klementarj  Algebra, 

1.  The  fini  three  books  in  Geoowtry. 

3,  Elements  of  Botanj. 

i.  Outlines  of  Qeneial  HIstMy. 

5.  Elements  ot  Rhetoric. 

6.  Elements  of  Zoology. 

The  knowledge  of  these  branehes  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
weeks,  though  there  are  other  works  that  will  do  as  well.  These  are 
"mentioned  merelj  to  indicate,  in  a  general  waj,  the  tmig^  of  the  ezaml- 
nstien  in  the  scTeral  branches :" 

In  Compodtion — Di^'s  Toong  Composer. 

In  Algebra— Raj,  Loomis,  or  Robinson. 

In  Geometr  J— Raj,  Daries,  Leomis,  or  Robinson.  * 

In  Natnral  Philosophj-^Peck*s  Ganot,  Norton  or  Wells  to  Acovstics. 

In  Botanj — Graj's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  Wood's  Oljeet  Lessons. 

In  General  Historj — Anderson's  General  Historj. 

In  Rhetoric-  ■  Qnackenbos  or  Haf«n. 

In  Zooldkj — Hooker  or  Tenncij. 

Those  who  desire  to  attend  these  examinations  most  Inform  tho 
SaperiAtendent  of  Public  InstnictioQ  and  the  member  of  the  Board  holding 
the  examination  in  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  liTes,  on  or  befove 
the  16th  daj  of  next  Jnne,  stating  the  grade  of  certificate  for  which  thej 
intend  to  applj. 

As  required  bj  law,  each  applicant  shall,  prerious  to  examination,  pi^ 
to  the  member  of  the  Board  holding  the  examination,  fire  dollars. 

It  is  espedall  J  desired  that  those  intending  to  appl  j  for  State  Oer- 
tiiieates  should  immediatelj  Inform  the  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inslroction. 


OFFICIAL  visira 


MAOISOir  OOOIVT. 

Examiner  Thompson  has  placed  the  IcTcr  of  the  State  questions  under 
the  Schools  of  his  oountj  and  raised  them  up  out  of  the  mire  of  most  mis- 
erable fogjism.  He  began  at  the  right  place  to  obtain  good  Schools, 
leleoting  good  teachers.  A  good  teacher  is  the  onl j  rital  condition  of  a 
good  seheol.  He  rejected  about  one-half  of  the  applicants  and  licensed 
the  other  half.  A  fresh  impetus  has  been  giren  the  Schools  of  Madison. 
All  spoke  to  me  enoonraglngl  j  of  better  prospects. 

Tlie  Trustees  haTe  nnanlmonslj  agreed  to  make  the  local  ley j  for  tui- 
tion purposes  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  This  done  and  the  Schools  of 
Madison  grow  at  osice  to  the  foil  length  of  six,  soTen  and  nine  montlis.  I 
pssdiet  a  bettor  daj  for  Madison.    The  dtj  of  Anderson  itself  is  entitled 
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to  a  thirly  thousand  dollar  shaded  Khool  bnilding.    She  has  mj  heaily 
consent  to  bnild  such  a  house. 

H1KDBICK8  OOUMTT. 

On  the  27tfa  of  Febrnarj,  I  met  Hhe  8ehool  Bzamfner,  Mr.  A.  J.  lohs- 
son,  and  Trustees  of  Hendricks  county,  at  the  Auditor's  oftce  In  Danville. 
We  had  a  pleasant  interview  in  relation  to  the  educational  aflhirs  of  that 
county.  Bxaminer  Johnson  informed  me  that  he  had  licensed,  this  jesr, 
one  hundred  and  four  applicants,  reflised  ten,  and  revoked  the  license  of 
two.  He  holds  three  examinations  per  month  during  September,  October 
and  Norember.  Visits  all  the  schools,  some  quite  frequently.  Commii- 
•lonors  lay  no  limit  upon  his  time.  Feels  quite  sure  he  is  '^elerating  the 
poorer  schools"  by  these  visits.  Examiner  Johnson  is  in  good  earnest  fai 
his  work.  .  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  has  abandoned 
teaching  for  the  present,  that  be  may  give  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
Kxminer's  duties.  He  is  practically  a  County  Superintendent.  I  can  aid  do 
congratulate  the  good  people  of  Hendricks  in  iMing  so  fbrtunate  as  to 
obtain  his  services.  Good  examiners  give  good  teadiers  and  good  teachen 
give  good  schools. 

The  Tnistees  report  their  schools  as  doing  very  well  generally.  The 
county  iB  well  supplied  with  school  houies.  The  town  of  Danillle  is  gfeadj 
In  need  of  a  twenty-ftve  thonsand  dollar  graded  school  building.  The 
average  length  «f  tne  school  term  in  this  county  is  six  montihe— 4k  lltUs 
■lore  local  Inition  tax,  Trustees,  if  you  please. 

BOOKl  OOUKtT. 

Here  I  was  doomed  to  great  disappointment.  Fxaminar  Foxworthj 
was  on  hand  in  due  time  but  alas :  only  two  Trustees  met  me.  I  had  a 
short  and  not  very  profitable  interview  with  them.  The  schools  of  Boons 
must  **oome  up  a  little  higher."  Things  did  not  ran  smootUj  in  the  graded 
school  at  Lebanon  this  year.  I  will  look  a  little  closer  into  the  Intereits 
of  Boone  hereafter.    I  will  try  again. 

CLINTON  OOUNTT. 

The  first  day  of  March  I  visited  Gl^iton  county.  The  Trustees  tnm 
all  parts  of  the  county  were  out.  Examiner  Armentront  was  present.  The 
interview  was  in  my  opinion  rather  profitable.  The  subject  of  Township 
Graded  Spools  was  prelty  freely  discussed.  Ml  admitted  their  necteeity . 
Examiner  Armentront  is  sound  u^n  that  subject  and  made  some  valaahle 
snggestions.  The  schools  throughout  the  county  have  been  fair.  Mr.  8la- 
ley  has  geen  conducting  a  very  successAil  school  for  several  yeais  in 
Frankfort.  He  supplies  many  of  the  IpiAStrict  Schools  with  good  teaoheva. 
If  I  can  ever  have  the  opportunity  I  will  ^>end  one  day  in  his  sohooL  I 
believe  he  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  A  heavy  burden  in  the  form  of  nil- 
road  taxes  has  been  recently  imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  connly; 
nevertheless  the  Trustees  will  make  a  local  levy  for  tuition  pmposes. 

M.  B.  HOPKINS 


EDITORIAL 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


Bj  reference  to  the  Official  this  month  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State 
Board  proposes  holding  a  series  of  examinations  for  State  Certificates  on  the 
first  and  second  weeks  in  Jalj. 

The  plan  of  holding  an  examination  in  each  Congressional  District  if 
certainly  a  good  one,  as  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will  thus  be  ao- 
eommodated.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one  hundred  teachers 
attempt  to  pass  these  examinations,  Bveiy  City  Superintendent,  ever/ 
High  School  teacher,  and  every  County  Examiner  ought  to  hold  a  State 
Certificate. 

The  standard  of  the  examination  is  not  high,  and  yet  high  enough. 

* 

The  person  who  can  pass  a  critical  examination  in  the  branches  indicated 
and  if  mceesiful  in  the  eehool  room  certainly  should  haye  an  unlimited 
license  to  teach.  We  4cem  it  entirely  legitimate  that  teachers  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  profession  should  have  an  ambition  to  become  independent 
of  Examiners  and  county  lines. 

It  is  a  great  conrenience,  an  honor  and  a  strong  recommendation  to 
any  teacher  to  hold  a  State  Certificate. 


RIQUBTTB  IN  THE  SCHOOL  HOOM. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  report  the  trite  statement  that  the  teacher  should 
be  what  he  would  haye  his  pupils  be.  Most  teachers  theoretically  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  yet  their  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  school  is  not  always 
what  it  should  be. 

There  is  an  unconscious  teaching  which  teachers  do  that  has  much  to 
do  in  forming  the  ehaMcters  of  children.  If  the  teaober  is  always  refined, 
always  polite,  always  courteous,  the  pupils  will  of  necessity,  imbibe  the 
same  spirit  and  their  manners  will  be  modified  accordingly.  It  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  any  child  to  be  brought  into  dally  contaet  with  a  true  gentle- 
man or  lady.  Good  manners  should  be  taught  by  both  example  and  pre- 
cept.   A  great  many  teachers  fail  in  this  regard. 

Teachers  should  not  only  be  courteous  toward  their  pupils  but  towacd 
persons  that  tiait  their  schools. 
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Not  lottg  since  we  had  oecaaion  to  Tisit  aeToral  achools,  and  oonld  btt 
notice  the  different  wajs  in  which  we  were  reoeiTcd. 

One  barelj  nodded  the  head  and  pointed  to  a  aeat.  Another  giMM 
ni  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  and  made  ns  feel  that  we  were  weloonei 
One  went  directlj  on  with  the  recitation  without  offering  ns  a  book  or 
making  anj  explanation  as  to  what  was  being  done;  another  stopped  Um 
regular  work  of  the  school  and  spent  the  time  in  singing  and  gymnastici. 

Om  reoeired  ns  kindl j,  gare  ns  a  book  and  explained  in  a  few  worii 
how  long  the  class  had  been  npon  that  branch  of  stndj  and  what  the j  weie 
now  doing,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  lesson  as  though  no  intermptioi 
had  taken  place. 

It  Is  not  necessarj  for  us  to  saj  which  of  these  teachers  pleased  u 
most.  A9  a  ruU  teachers  should  welcome  strangers  with  a  heart j  shako 
of  the  hand  and  make  them  feel  that  tbej  are  not  intruders ;  and  as  a  nlo 
the  regular  school  work  should  not  be  raried  on  account  of  risitors. 

If  the  two  thousand  teachers  that  read  these  suggestions  will  make  t 
personal  applicaUon  of  them,  the  next  generation  of  pupils  and  teactef 
will  be  more  courteous  than  the  present. 


STATE  KORMAL  SCHOOL. 


'  The  present  session  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  the  most  sncossifiil 
one  in  the  historj  of  the  institution.  At  present  writing  (April  23),  ooo 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  names  have  been  enrolled.  When  we  remember 
that  this  does  not  include  the  Model  Schools,  which  are  full,  and  that 
erery  member  of  the  school  is  a  teacher,  as  none  others  are  receiTed,  «« 
consider  this  a  feir  showing. 

Our  teachers  are  gradually  learning  that  thej  do  not  need  to  go  out 
of  their  own  State  to  get  first  class  normal  instruction. 

The  persons  that  attend  tliis  school  are  generally  among  the  brightest; 
most  enterprising  joung  men  and  women  in  thf  country,  and  we  ma/ 
d^»end  upon  it  that  the  influence  of  the  State  Normal  School  will  soon  he 
perceptibly  felt  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State, 


QUB8TI0N8  FOR  BXAMINATION. 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  requests  we  haye  fer  the  questions  sent 
by  the  State  Board  to  Examiners  we  have  concluded  tq  publish  them  month- 
ly in  the  Journal.  If  teachers  will  take  these  questions  and  answer  them 
each  month  they  will  find  it  a  most  excellent  method  by  which  to  xeHew 
the  MTeral  statUes  embraced  in  them,  and  perhaps  no  better  plan  ooald  be 
deriaed  to  prepare  for  examinations. 


■A 


MISCELLANY. 


QITRSTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  PREPARED 
BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  MARCH,  1872. 

OINCftAL  Qt7S8TIOK8. 

1.  Oive  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

2.  What  special  preparation  have  70a  made  for  teaching  ? 

3.  Do  70a  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodicals  7    If  soy  ume 
them. 

4.  Hare  jou  attended  Teachers'  Institutes  7    If  not,  why  ? 

5.  Have  you  taught  school  7    What  grade  7    How  long  7 

6.  What  is  your  age  7 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  your  preTions  certificate? 

eiooaAPHT. 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  it»axit7 

2.  Upon  what  does  the  climate  of  a  place  depend  7 

3.  Name  the  fire  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of 
their  size. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  capes  of  North  America  which  project  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

5.  In  sailing  from  the  Crimea  to  Albany,  New  York,  through  what 
waters,  and  in  what  direction  would  you  sail  7 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  Mountain  Chains  of  Europe. 

7.  In  what  direction  from  the  North  Pole  is  Paris  7 

8.  Gire  the  boundaries  of  France  and  locate  its  principal  cities. 

9.  Name  the  rarious  bodies  of  water  that  surround  England  and  Scot- 
land stating  the  location  of  each. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  Massachusetts  and  locate  its  principal  oitles. 

OBTHOGBAPHT. 

1.  What  is  a  consonant  7 

2.  To  what  is  final  X  equiralent  7 

3.  When  has  C  the  soft  sound  7 

4.  When  is  final  Y  changed  into  1 7 

6.  Oire  three  rules  for  use  of  capital  letters. 

I.  Rancid;    2.  Criticise;    3.  Rhyme;    4.  Thierlsh;     6.  Derastate;. 
6.  Carriage;    7.  Tureen;  8.  Summary;  9.  Christendom;    10.  Financial. 
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OBAMMAB. 

1.  DefiiiA  Syntax. 

2.  Glre  the  reason  whj  the  distinction  is  made  between  Common  and 
■Proper  Nonns. 

8.  Write  five  nonns  which  do  not  form  their  Plnrals  regnlarlj,  and 
4fijt  the  rales  for  the  ezoeptions.  • 

4.  OiTC  five  nonns  that  do  form  the  FossessiTe,  Singular  and  Plural, 
^uscording  to  the  general  mje. 

5.  Whj  are  the  Proprieties  of  Qender,  Person  and  Number,  given  lo 
Nonns  ?    Give  each  separately. 

6.  Which  are  the  Principal  Parts  of  a  Verb,'  and  why  is  it  neceaaaiy 
to  know  them  in  every  case  7 

7.  Define  Tense  as  applied  to  Terbs,  and  give  the  diflference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  sentence^  "I  wrote  the  letter,"  and  "I  have  written  the 
letter." 

8.  Give  fiye  roles  for  the  use  of  Capital  letters,  and  illnstrate. 

9.  Correct  the  following  and  give  the  reason  or  rule  for  the  cor- 
rection, *'He  had  ought  to  go." 

10.  Analyze:  "The  love  of  country  is  called  patriotism.*' 

HISTOBT. 

1.  What  parts  of  this  Continent  were  discorered  and  claimed  bj  the 
French  ? 

2.  What  was  a  Colonial  Royal  Government? 

3.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  what 
effect  had  it  upon  the  Country  7 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
preceding  the  present  Constitution  and  how  long  did  it  last? 

6,  Give  some  account  oVthe  "Whisky  Rebellion." 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Aaron  Burr. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law." 

8.  Give  some  account  of  General  Z.  Taylor. 

9.  Describe  the  first  engagement  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  its  result 
10.  By  whom  and  for  what  term  are  United  States  Senators  elected  7 

PHTSXOLOOT. 

1.  Classify  the  bones  and  give  their  number. 

2.  What  is  their  use  and  why  are  so  many  of  them  hollow  7 

3.  Classify  the  teeth  and  for  what  is  each  class  used  7 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

5.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

▲RITHMKTIO 

1.  What  is  the  local  value  of  a  figure?    Illustrate. 

2.  What  is  a  Common  divisor  of  two  or  more  numberi  7    Illastrate* 
8.  Define  interest.    Principal.    Amount 

-4.  What  is  Ratio  ?    Give  an  Bxample. 
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5.  How  many  bosheUi  of  com  at  75  cents  a  boshel,  will  pay  for  a  pile 
of  wood  12  JSMt  loogi  12  feet  high  and  fonr  feet  wide,  at  $9  a  cord  ? 

6.  Bedace  12  cwt^  8  Iba.,  10  os.,  3.84  dn.,  to  the  decimal  of  a  ton. 

7.  DiTide  76,283  \xf  tiie  prime  liraeton  of  380,  and  give  the  true 
remainder. 

8.  From  fbor  thonaand  and  fortj,  snbtraot  20.02,  multiply  .005,  nb* 
tnel  20,  and  diridethe  resolt  by  three  millioatha. 

0.  What  if  the  amount  of  $480  from  April  Igt^  1880,  to  June  7th,  1807, 
at  8  per  cent. 

10.  What  la  the  oomponnd  intereet  on  $200,  for  two  J9ta%  and  three 
monthi,  at  7  per  cent  payable  semi-annually  ? 


NBW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Delphi  is  to  have  a  new  eighteen-room  school  house. 

Bloomfield  in  Green  county  is  to  hare  a  large  new  school  house. 

Bloomington  will  erect  a  forty  thousand  dollar  school  house  the 
coming  year;  Huntington  one  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars;  Spencer 
twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars;  Cicero  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  Xenia, 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

Indianapolis  will  erect  several  new  school  buildings  this  summer. 

The  BrookTille  College,  at  the  close  of  the  present  collegiate  year,  is 
to  be  told  to  the  town  for  a  graded  school. 

The  "Unirersity''  at  Vincennes  after  this  year  will  assume  the  more 
modest  and  appropriate  name  High  School  and  become  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
Public  School. 

It  would  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  idea  of  the  ^tness  of 
things"  for  about  one  half  our  Western  Colleges  and  UniTersities  to  change 
their  names  to  correspond  with  the  character  of  their  work,  and  be  called 
High  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries. 


Iv  the  April  Journal  a  teacher  asked:  1.  <<Wfaat  is  History  ?"  and  2. 
"What  is  the  object  of  teaching  United  States  History?''  the  following 
answers  have  been  sent  us,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfactory  will  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  questions  give  his  own  Tiews,  One  teacher  says,  "History 
is  a  narration  of  STcnts  or  facts  that  have  transpired  in  any  country."  2. 
'^o  give  the  youth  of  our  land  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  eTents  that 
hare  transpired  in  our  own  eountrj." 

Another  says,  1.  "A  reoord  of  past  erenta."  2.  "The  ultimate  object  is 
to  £^Te  our  youth  correct  ideas  of  their  country's  past." 
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TEB  NATIONAL  BDDOATIOHAL  ASaOCIATION. 

Tha  next  mnnaftl  BMtiag  of  tha  Natlua*!  Bdnoationftl  Awoci&tioD  will 
b«  held  ia  tba  OLlf  of  Boaton,  HMaaDhaaatta,  on  tha  6ih,  7tb  uid  8(fe 
of  AaguJt,  1BT3.  Tha  fomKMn  MidereDinKof  each  dkj  will  ba  occopiad 
b;  the  Qenerkl  AMoeiation,  4nd  the  aftamooQ  of  each  daj  bj  the  lamt 
Dapartmanta— Elamantarr,  Nonnal,  Snparintendeata  and  Higher  Gdnea- 
tton.  Tha  offlcen  intnuted  with  tha  datj  of  maklog  the  aTraDgementa,  mn 
making  good  progreai,  and  a  foil  aDaoanoamant  will  be  made  at  an  «arlj 
daj.  The  pTogramme  of  ezerciBea  will  inelad*  lereial  of  the  moat  iapor- 
taot  •dncaUonal  topics  now  recoiTing  coiuideraUoD.  No  labor  will  be 
■pared  neceasatj  to  make  the  meeting  a  tncccai. 

B.  B.  WHin,  Ftaiiaii, 

B.  H.  Wsm,  Steritaiy,  CoLOiUDa,  Obio. 

PioaiA,  iLLiaon. 
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nrge  SnpeiintatideDU  to  be  prompt  and  t^uUt 
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Thv  State  Saperintendent  has  givea  his  oonseat  far  the  people  of 
Anderson  to  build  themselves  a  new  school  honse  worth  $30,000. 

On  of  our  readers  would  like  to  have  the  following  question  answered  : 
"How  would  70a  begin  in  teaching  geography  to  small  scholars  7"  Will 
some  one  who  has  given  this  subject  thought  fiiTor  us  with  an  answer  7 

In  the  G  Primary  Grade  of  the  Noblesyille  Schools,  (Mfiss  Melinda 
Bmbree,  teacher),  with  an  attendance  of  eighty-one,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  of  tardiness  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  two  cases  during  the  term 
of  three  months.     Who  is  ahead  now  7 

Thi  Educational  Column  of  the  Laport  HerdUL^  dated  April  20th,  con- 
tains a  sensible  article  on  the  propriety  of  teachers  exercising  all  their 
rights  and  privilege  as  citizens.  It  urges  strongly  that  teachers  should 
write  and  speak  and  use  all  their  influence  to  send  to  the  next  legislature 
tnoh  men  as  will  give  us  improved  school  laws. 

Beader,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  direction  7  If  you  are  doing 
nothing,  why? 

Wb  have  frequently  urged  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  teaching 

letter-writing   in    our    Common  Schools.    We  give  below  one  further 

argnmeut. 

Park.  Co. 

Mr Pleas  Send  me  a  prise  list  Of  yore  books  I  saw  yore  adver« 

tisement  in  some  Coledg  Jonrnel  and  i  hav  forgot  wher  But  i  think  yore 
name  is  the  wone  i  will  reskhit  enny  how  if  you  ar  the  man  pleas  send  me 
a  prise  list  of  Sivel  engenearing  and  Surveying  iam  a  farmer  But  i  thought 
i  would  like  to  no  smpthing  a  bout  that  to  ^—  yores  devotedley 

Mr  -^— »  direct  yore  let-ter  to  parkvil,  park.  Co.  In. 


PERSONAL. 


A  VALDABLS  acquisition  has  lately  been  made  to  the  already  able 
&culty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Rush  Emery. 
Prof.  Kmery  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  University — taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  for  several  years,  and  then  went  to  Germany, 
where  be  graduated  at  the  University  of  Goettengen.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
being  modest,  unassuming  and  a  thorough  scholar. 

We  bid  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Hoosier  State. 

GioBGi  H.  HuFFOBD,  Is  the  name  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New- 
castle schools,  instead  of  Hall ;  and  he  has  a  live  corps  of  teachers,  instead 
of  a  ^^eorpe'^  of  teachers  as  stated  in  our  Official  of  last  month. 

Pbof.  H.  BoiBiN,  of  the  State  University  was  in  the  city  during  thft 
spring  vacation.  The  Prof,  will  spend  some  time  in  attending  institutes 
during  the  ooming  summer  if  called  upon.    He  does  practical,  good  work. 
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RoBiBT  Gaabibov  propoB68  to  hoM  the  Instltato  for  Morgan  county  in 
August. 

Wabash  will  graduate  its  fint  High  School  papiU  at  the  close  of  the 
present  jear. 

Sbtbbal  teachers  whom  we  hare  favored,  still  owe  vs  for  the  Jonniil. 
A  hint  to  the  wise  is  safficient. 

W.  P.  Pauov,  of  Laporte  has  determined  to  hold  Ids  Normal  InsU- 
tAte  as  will  be  seen  by  his  advertisement. 

Pbof.  Gat.  of  the  State  Uniyersity  has  offered  Us  resignation — totiks 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

W.  N.  DuvHAM,  Examiner  of  Miami  county  Intends  holding  a  Normil 
Institute  of  five  weeks  beginning  September  1st. 

All  the  late  graduates  of  the  Normal  school  had  good  places  oflbiei 
them  before  they  graduated.  The  demand  for  NcTmrnl  teachers  is  almoit 
unlimited. 

OuB  type  last  month  gave  five  hundred  and  seventy-fonr  cases  of 
tardiness  in  the  Blkbart  schools,  to  which  friend  Walts  objects.  He  aajf 
that  was  the  number  not  tardy. 

Hbnby  a.  Fobd,  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Teachers,  was  in  attendaaee 
upon  the  late  National  Sabbath  School  Convention  held  here  and  gave  os 
a  call.  We  found  him  a  very  pleasant  gentleman.  Success  to  him  and 
**The  Teacher." 

J.  G.  Hgusbkebpbb  will  leave  Seymour  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  go 
to  Gonnersville.  His  salary  will  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  doUats, 
Seymour  will  want  a  Superintendent,  but  one  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars will  not  secure  a  first  class  man. 

D.  H.  Thoicpsoh,  Examiner  of  Madison  county,  has  given  Oertificatee 
to  only  about  one  half  the  teachers  he  has  examined  during  the  past  year. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  a  great  many  Examiners  are  steadily  advancing 
the  iiandard  of  their  examinations. 

Gilbbbt  Small,  Examiner  of  White  county,  has  talked,  and  has 
written  for  the  papers  till  he  has  aroused  quite  an  educational  spirit  in  his 
county.  Every  Trustee  has  levied  special  tax  for  tuition,  and  the  schoob 
next  year  will  be  double  what  they  were  this. 

Pbof,  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin  College,  and  Examiner  of  Johnson 
county,  since  the  suspension  of  Franklin  College  has  been  appointed  to  a 
Professorship  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan,  and  has  accepted  the  place. 
We  regret  very  much  the  loss  of  Prof.  Stott.  He  was  one  of  Indiana's 
truest  men  and  best  educators. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools,  I  F.  Mills,  Principal 
of  the  High  school  and  several  of  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades,  also 
Mn.  Evans,  Miss  Maggie  Purdnm  and  some  other  of  the  Eokomo  teachen 
spent  a  part  of  the  spring  vacation  in  visiting  the  Indianapolis  schools. 
They  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  much  that  they  saw. 
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SuvDAT  School  Gonoirt  Book.  Indianapolis :  J.  H.  Y.  Smith.  Price,  60  cti. 

This  little  book  is  intended  for  ose  in  Sabbath  School  Concerts  and 
BzhiMtions.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to  arrange  exercises  of  harmon- 
ised Scripture  texts,  bj  which  the  principal  teachings  and  illustrations  of 
the  Bible  on  select  and  important  subjects  may  be  presented  to  an  audience 
in  a  oennected  and  attractive  manner. 

There  are  twelve  exercises  arranged— one  for  each  memth  in  the  jear. 
The  selections  for  singing  and  declamation  are  good. 

Bundaj  School  Superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  Interested  in  the 
book. 

fiiVDiBSOii's  ¥isT  WoBDB  IN  SpsLLiisra.  New  Tork:  Clark  &  Majnard. 
Fries  25  cents. 

We  hare  never  found  a  better  selected  class  of  words  than  I  i^nd  im 
this  Kttle  Tohime.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools  and  in 
teachers*  institutes.    We  most  heartily  commend  it. 

'*Otm  Tonng  Folks,"  Published  by  Fields  Co.,  Boston,  is  the  best 
ptfer  for  boys  and  girls  that  comes  tp  our  table.  Teachers  cannot  do  a 
better  thing  for  their  pupils  than  to  encourage  them  to  subscribe  for  and 
read  this  or  some  other  g6od  juvanile  paper. 

ScBiBvin's  MoMTHLT,  comes  to  us  filled  as  usual  with  good  articles. 
''Back  Log  Studies"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers  now  being  published 
by  Warren.  Th^  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  are 
SNich  praised. 


DIPLOMAS. 


It  may  be  important  for  Superintendents  to  know  where  ^fitH  elau 
Patekmeni  DipUmui  can  be  had  at  a  fkir  price. 

Wm.  Warren  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  one  of  the  few  who  can  do  good  work 
(A  parchment,  geU  up  a  splendid  article  for  High  Schools. 

It  is  written  on  parchment  14x18  inches  in  size. 

He  fhmishes  parchment,  ribbon  and  writes  the  graduates*  names  in 
German  Text  for  |3.00. 

Send  for  Photograph  if  you  wish  to  see  style  and  wording. 

If  you  dedde  to  give  him  an  order  send  early,  as  there  is«  j^at  press 
•f  ofiden  in  J«iie,  5-2t 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION, 


B 


BY  D.   D.  LUKB. 


[HBTHXR  parents  skouU  4)e  compelled  to  educate 
their  off-springs  is  a  question  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  ablest  educators ;  and  if 
we  are  to  judge  fix>m  tiie  actions  of  several  States 
towards  that  end,  the  day  is  not  &r  distant  when 
it  will  assume  a  more  tangible  form  in  Indiana. 
Let  the  question  then  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
thai  it  may  be  fiiUy  understood  by  all  whom  a 
step  toward  compulsory  means  woald  affect.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  compulsory  system  of  education  is,  at  present,  not  only  un* 
oalled  ftr,  but  impracticable  and  derogatory  to  republicanism. 
Is  it  true  that  our  government  is  weaker  to-day  than  it  was  fifty 
years  age?  Have  we  a  greater  ratio  of  illiteracy  now  than  we 
had  then  T  Are  our  schools  less  effective  now  than  when  our 
grandfathers  went  to  school  ?  Have  not  our  public  schools  kept 
pace  with  (iie  great  strides  of  civilization  ? 

The  tenor  of  Ihese  interrogatories  must  be  admitted,  if  woicon* 
cede  that  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  making  further  progress  in 
the  great  work  of  education  without  resorting  to  oompulsory 
laws. 

The  State  can  provide  means  for  educational  purposes,  but 
because  of  the  power  vested  in  it  to  make  such  provisions,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  has  a  right  to  compel  its  citizens  to  accept  and 
benefit  by  such  provisions. 

The  Stete  can  not  create  schools ;  that  is  left  for  the  people 
to  do.    The  people  have  made  4he  schools  and  the  State  what 
16 
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they  are,  but  have  not  by  so  doing  delq;ated  to  the  State  politic 
any  right  to  infringe  upon  their  sovereign  wilL  A  man  can  pro- 
vide his  horse  with  water,  but  can  not  make  him  drink  it  if  he 
will  not.  The  State  in  like  manner  can  tender  hst  citizens  that 
which  is  for  their  good,  and  without  which  they  can  not  thrive, 
bat  has  no  power  to  make  them  accept  the  proffered  aid,  if  they 
will  not 

It  has  been  said  by  one  high  in  authority  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  morals  of  a  State  depends  upon  the  religious  element 
in  the  State.  If  so,  and  our  chfldren  ''  belong  to  Grod  and  ha- 
manity,"  religiMi  forms  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
child's  education.  Where  there  is  religion  it  assimilates  itself 
among  the  masses  and  prepares  them  to  resist  the  vices  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  vice  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  gov- 
ernments, and  not  illiteracy.  But  some  say  education  amelio- 
rates vice  and  thus  is  of  itself  a  formidable  barrier  against  its 
evils. 

The  records  of  the  past,  however,  teach  us  that  education 
without  true  religion  is  a  source  of  vice  and  a  fountain  from 
which  the  poison  exudes  that  impregnates  the  vital  power  of  the 
State  to  the  ruin  of  her  people. 

Greece  in  her  greatest  glory  was  renowned  for  her  great  leanh 
ing  and  universal  education ;  but  her  vices  amidst  her  greatness 
sapped  the  life-Uood  of  the  heart  of  State  and  left  her  a  bleeding 
corpse  at  the  shrine  of  her  jdiilosophy.  The  churdk,  theo,  is  eo- 
eztensive  with  our  schools. 

The  State  depends  upon  both  for  its  character  and  strengtii. 
Neither  can  be  omitted  without  doing  violence  to  both  God  and 
humanity  and  the  general  wel&re  of  the  State. 

In  the  workings  of  these  two  educational  dements  unity 
and  harmony  should  prevail.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  har- 
mony, and  limit  or  extend  either,  by  any  prescribed  rule 
that  might  tend  to  curb  the  will  of  those  directly  interested  in 
the  highest  attainments  of  each  element  The  reciprocal  rek- 
tion  of  schools  and  religion  forbids  interference  by  State  ^lact- 
ments.  Should  the  State  enforce  a  oompulsoiy  law  in  our  school 
a  change  by  correlation  would  be  wrought  upon  the  religious  com- 
munity* The  State  has  no  religion  and  knows  no  religion.  It 
can  not  introduce  into  the  schools  that  which  it  has  not;  neither 
can  it  compel  a  Christian  to  patronize  ascho(d  that  knows  noreli- 
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gion;  for  that  would  be  doing  violence  to  his  conscience.  It 
could  not  create  parish  schools ;  fbr  that  would  be  indirectly  con- 
necting the  Church  with  State.  How,  then,  can  it  compel  par- 
ents to  send  to  the  public  schools  and  remain  consistent  with 
republicanism  ?  The  State  was  made  for  the  people,  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  State.  The  schools  were  created  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  schools.  The  people  have 
made  them  what  they  are.  Gbeat  reform  in  the  system  has  been 
wrought  by  the  people  without  the  aid  of  the  State.  Are  they 
now  incapable  of  ftirther  progress  without  a  compulsoiy  law  ?  If 
thqr  are,  we  have  no  need  of  any  legislation  to  make  them  more 
progressive.  Progress  can  not  generate  from  laws,  but  must  eme- 
nate  frmn  the  people»  It  seems  to  me  just  as  practical  to  legis- 
late church  attendance  as  to  make  school  attendance  compulsory. 
Both  are  for  the  general  interest,  if  God  and  humanity  are  in- 
separable in  the  great  work  of  developing  the  moral  character  of 
the  State. 

What  we  want  is  not  a  compulsory  law,  but  better  and  more 
commodious  buildings  and  more  efficient  teachers.    It  would  cer- 
tainly be  aa  outrage  upon  a  civilized  community  to  force  them 
to  patronize  a  certain  class  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools. 
I  believe  that  statistics  would  show  that  in  communities  where 
they  have  good  buildings  and  good  teachers  that  the  majority  of 
the  enumerated  pupils  attend  school  regularly,  and  the  per  cent 
of  absence  would  in  that  case  be  frequently  forced  to  embrace 
those  th^t  can  not  go  to  school  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid.    A 
compulsory  law  would  deprive  parents  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  their  children  ot  that  assistance 
necessary  for  their  support.    To  meet  such  difficulties — and  I 
apprehend  they  would  not  be  few — under  a  compulsory  law  the 
State  would  be  compelled  to  organize  a  commissary  department  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  who  otherwise  could  not  send  their  child- 
ren to  school.    A  school  compulsory  and  commissary  law  would 
no  doubt  be  quite  an  omam^  to  civilization  in  a  Bepublican 
Govenunent. 


Amoho  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  rule,  after  two  hours  of  study, 
that  there  must  be  some  relaxation,  however  trifling.  Shrewd 
people,  these  Jesuits,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  age. 
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SPELLING— A  LESSON  FOR  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


BT   W.   WATKIHB. 


FELLING  I    Slates  I    Miss  Barnitz,  please  take  the  Blad- 
board.     Write  1 

1.  Japan',  8.  Ehorassan^  15.  Rapidan^ 

2.  Fezzan^  9.  Matapan',  16.  Powhattan', 
^.  Deccan',  10.  Martaban',  17.  Hindustan'. 
4.  Soudan^  11.  Andaman',  18.  Afghanistan'. 
:5.  Bhotan',  12«  Astrakhan',  19*  Turkestan', 

6.  Teheran',      13.  Kordofan',         20»  Beloochistan'. 

7.  Ispahan',     14.  Yucatan', 

"We  are  improving;  at  first  we  wefre  five  minutes  in  writing 
twenty  words.  These  are  all  neatly  and  legibly  written  in  three 
minutes,  but  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  we  can  do  it  in  two. 
Miss  Barnitz  has,  very  properly,  placed  the  words  in  columns  of 
five  each  fi^r  easy  correction. 

How  many  agree  with  her  spelling  of  the  first  five?  None? 
How  many  differ  upon  Bhotan  ?  All  ?  Copy  the  word  fix>m  the 
board  on  a  vacant  space.     It  is  correct 

How  many  differ  from  spelling  of  next  five  ?  How  many  upon 
Khorassan  ?    How  many  on  Teheran  ? 

Miss  Barnitz  has  them  right 
Correct.    Next  five.  ' 

Miss  Orr — ^I  have  Astrachan. 

That  is  very  common,  but  Astrakhan  seems  preferable. 

Mr.  Ritchie — I  have  a  c  in  Kordofan. 

That  will  not  do.    The  next  five  words? 

Miss  Lawton — I  have  but  one  t  in  Powhattan. 

It  is  found  that  way  in  some  histories,  but  the  spdlmg  given 
is  more  common. 

How  many  differ  on  Hindustan?  Hindoostan  and  Hindos- 
tan  are  both  allowable,  but  some  of  the  most  learned  modem 
writers  sanction  our  spelling  also  Hindu  and  Hindustan. 

Is  any  one  wrong  upon  Afghanistan  ?    One.    Correct. 

We  have  now  corrected  all  our  errors ;  those  who  have  spdl- 
ings  which  have  been  pronounced  allowable  need  net  report  them 
as  errors.    How  many  are  right  throughout  ?    How  many  have 
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one  error?  Two?  Three?  Those  who  have  more  than  three 
should  be  very  careful  or  they  will  not  learn  anything.  We  can 
easily  learn  to  correct  one  or  two  errors,  but  wh^re  there  are  a 
great  many  we  must  bring  great  steadiness  and  zeal  to  the  task 
or  we  shall  not  learn  to  correct  any. 

But,  unless  these  words  represent  something  to  us,  all  this  is 
idl&  A  word  is  the  eugn  of  an  idea.  Let  us  reflect  upon  these 
words.    Bead  them  in  concert. 

Again :  What  do  you  see  about  them  ? 

' '  That  they  are  all  proper  names ;  mostly  geographical  names. 
All  end  in  an,  and  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable." 

Very  well.  Now  what  idea  does  the  first  word  bring  to  your 
mind? 

''  Miss  Ball :  The  island-empire  east  of  Asia.** 

Second  word? 

"  Mr.  Martin:  The  great  oasis  of  the  Sahara." 

Tes.  It  brings  up  the  wells  of  water,  the  palm  trees  and  the 
sweet  rest  to  the  exhausted  caravan. 

Third  word — ^Deocan?  No  idea?  Well  we  must  find  that 
out     I  have  a  special  use  for  that  idea ;  see  that  it  is  ready. 

Bhotan  ?  I  am  not  surprised.  It  is  less  important  than  the 
other,  but  I  assign  it  for  study.  You  will  find  that  it  is  a  word 
of  various  spelling. 

Teheran  ?    "  Miss  Porter :  The  capital  of  Persia." 

Ispahan?    None?    Assigned. 

Khorassan?  "Miss  McAdams:  I  have  read  a  poenii  called 
■the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Elhorassan,  but  I  don't  know  where  Kho- 
rassan is."   . 

It  is  a  province  of  Persia. 

Matapan  ?  "  Mr.  Shafer :  The  most  southerly  point  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Martaban  ?    "Miss  La  Tourrette:    A  gulf  south  of  Asia." 

Andaman?  " Mr.  Phillips :  A  group  of  islands  partly  in- 
closing the  Gulf  of  Martaban." 

Astrakhan?  "  Miss  Tumey :  A  large  city  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga." 

Kordo&n?  "Miss  Morris:  A  district  of  Africa  on  the  up- 
per Nile." 

Yes ;  hardly  any  word  calls  to  my  mind  a  picture  of  vice  and 
depravity  so  shocking  and  loathsome^ 
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YacatanT    "Mr.  Biohtcr:    A  peninsula  of  K.  A." 

Bapidui?  "  Mies  Breeding :  I  used  to  read  about  it  in  m 
itt«s ;  it  is  a  river." 

Well,  I  will  assign  that 

Powhattanf  "  Miss  Hutcliin son :  It  makesme  thin^of^ 
ojy  of  Capt.  Smith  and  Pocahontas." 

Yea ;  Powhattan  was  a  king  fliU  fkmons  in  stoty. 

"  Miss  McAdams :  Mr.  Watkios,  I  don't  like  that  pronnna 
ion,  I  hate  it.  I  will  teach  my  pupils,  as  you  say,  if  yoa  so 
rect,  but,  for  myself,  I  sh^  always  say  Powhaf  tan," 

Very  well ;  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  force  a  pronunciation  np- 
I  yoa,  bat  only  to  show  and  teach  what  has  been  authorized  by 
istom.  You  would  no  more  say  Powhaf  tan  after  finding  tint 
all  the  world "  says  Powhattan',  than  you  would  wear  yoor 
undmother's  bonnet  to  church,  and  for  the  same  reason— tbil 
e  can  not  afford  to  be  oat  of  the  iashion. 
The  words  Hindustan,  Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  Beloochistin, 
e  so  well  known  that  they  cannot  ful  to  suggest  ideas. 
You  may  now  read  the  list  in  concert.  Again.  Erase  erery- 
ing  from  slates  and  board.  Reproduce  as  many  of  these  woida 
possible  &om  memory. 

How  many  have  all  ?    Nineteen  f    Eighteen  ? 

Miss  Ctough,  let  me  examine  your  slate.    AH  are  correct  and 

order.  Please  oo'pj  them  upon  the  board.  Class  copy  the 
>rds  irom  the  board  into  your  little  books. 

Done  ?  Very  well,  we  have  been  so  jHDmpt  that  we  are  Btill 
ithin  OUT  limits. 

As  we  are  teachers,  let  us  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  object 

this  lesson,  and  what  we  have  done. 

First.  We  have  learned  to  spell  twenty  words,  most  of  them 
iportant  geographical  names.  We  are  not  done  with  these 
)rds,  they  will  frequently  appear  in  review  lessons  during  the 
sntli.  What  we  have  learned  to-day  will  be  confirmed  and 
rengthened  by  repetition. 

Second.  We  liave  connected  tlie  words  with  the  things  which 
ey  represent — this  Is  a  double  gain — equally  profitaUe  towsids 
elling  and  geography. 

Third.  The  real  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  draw  your  atttn- 
n  to  a  large  number  of  geographical  names  aocented  on  the 
it  syllable,  and  by  means  of  dassification,  fioniliarity  and  Wf 
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etifion  to  fix  in  your  mind  the  type  and  to  attune  your  ears  to 
correct prontmciation.  I  did  this  indirectly.  "Being  crafty  I 
caught  yon  with  gnile.''  In  the  hist  half  hour  I  have  made  an 
impression  upon  your  minds  that  is  already  "  a  part  of  your  be- 
ing beyon^  your  control." 

lIiDDLiTowK}  Christmas,  1871.  < 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY  MBS.  L0I8  G.  HUFFORD. 

^  (Omduded.) 

is  a  very  common  mistake,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, for  students  to  measure  their  knowledge  of  a  subject 
by  the  number  of  times  they  have  "gone  through**  the 
book.  Doubtless  most  teachers  have  often  been  compelled  to 
offend  the  self-esteem  of  pupils  by  requiring  them  to  review 
what  they  had  supposed  they  already  knew  well  enough,  but  of 
which  upon  examination  they  proved  themselves  to  be  ignorant. 
It  always  "  pays"  to  be  thorough.  No  teacher  ever  should  per- 
mit dasses  to  leave  one  subject  until  they  have  mastered  it.  The 
real  progress  of  a  class  can  not  be  safely  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  pages  passed  over  in  a  given  time.  It  is  far  better  to  teach 
the  subject-matter  of  fifty  pages  so  that  it  may  be  understood  and 
remembered,  than  that  of  one  hundred  pages  in  a  careless,  super- 
ficial manner.  No  one,  who  "bolts"  his  mental  food  until  his 
mind  becomes  habitually  dyspectic,  can  ever  make  a  thorough 
scholar. 

Students  should  be  taught  also  that  authors  are  not  infallible, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  trusted  implicitly.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  teacher  must  be  able  to  show  the  class  that  his  own  knowledge 
is  not  limited  by  the  text-book.  He  must  be  able  to  give  the 
various  opinions  of  difiierent  authors,  and  to  lead  the  students  on 
to  form  independent  opinions  of  their  own.  This  may  be  done 
with  especial  profit  in  taking  up  mooted  questions  in  Grammar. 

Again :  To  be  highly  successful,  a  teacher  must  be  able  to 
vary  from  the  meffwd  prescribed  in  the  text-book,  and  also  to  fol- 
low a  different  order  in  presenting  the  various  topics,  if  in  his 
judgment  it  is  better  to  do  so.     In  short,  he  must  infuse  hb  own 
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ener^  into  the  otherwise  lifeless  language  of  the  text-boc^ 
I  U  great  daoger  that  redtatI(M»  will  become  mechanical  if 
ire  confined  to  the  text  assigned  to  be  kam^.  Those  tacit- 
e  most  Buccessiul  in  interesting  pupils  and  in-  impartiiig 
ction,  who  tell  their  classes  a  great  many  &cts  not  to  be 
in  the  book,  but  suggested  by  the  subject  itself  or  cuming 
sidH)taI]y.  When  this  is  done,  however,  in  ord^  to  dam 
reatest  amount  of  benefit,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to 
uber  what  is  told  and  to  repeat  it  at  a  subsequent  recitation; 
ibowing  them  that  ^ese  &eta  are  given  for  theu  informs 
not  for  their  amusement  only. 

I  conaectioQ  with  the  teacliing  of  history,  geography  and 
ed  studies,  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  exercise  to  requiit 
upils  to  look  up  facts  for  themselves  of  current  or  histories] 
ist.  Th«i  let  tbem  impart  such  information  to  the  otbei 
lers  of  the  class  at  the  recitation.  They  will  thus  be  trained 
iibly  to  the  habit  of  acquiring  general  information,  without 
I  a  man  or  woman  must  often  appear  to  be  very  ignoraiit, 
per  well  versed  in  mere  school-book  lore.  In  short,  the  teit- 
I  should  be  so  used  as  to  teadi  students  that  they  are  al  best 
limited,  and  that  their  chief  use  is  to  {^ve  us  a  glimpse  <£ 
ast  fields  (^  knowledge  lying  further  on. 
bung  pupils  are  often  inclined  to  learn  their  lessons  for  the 
recitation  only,  seeming  to  think  that  the  object  of  stud;  it 
iiU  rather  than  to  Jbnow.  I  have  often  received  the  reply, 
it  is  not  in  the  lesson  to-day,"  when  questioning  a  child  upoo 
he  had  learned  the  day  or  the  week  previous.  Teachers  can 
overcome  this  evil  tendency  in  their  pupils  by  giving  them 
derstand  that  they  must  be  ready  at  any  time  to  recite  the 
ance  of  all  that  they  have  learned  from  the  very  b^iuning 
subject  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  however,  it  iaoe- 
ry  to  spend  a  little  time  at  nearly  every  recitation  in  qucs- 
ig  the  class  upon  what  has  been  learned  previously.  B; 
ling  this  course  we  do  away  almost  entirely  with  the  neon- 
pf  stated  reviews. 

0  sum  up  this  whole  subject  very  briefly,  text-books  should 
ed  aa  a  means  subordinate  to  the  great  end  of  study — the 
ledge  to  be  gained  through  them.  They  should  always  be 
as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  worker;  that  the  knoir- 
huilded  in  the  brain  may  stand  firm  without  tottering  when 
wok  {Hvpe  and  staging  shall  be  taken  away. 
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TWO  HOUES  IN  A  KINDEBGAKTEN. 


BT  BDWABD  TATXiOB. 


JE  in  the  cily  of  Hamburg  I  saw  a  door  over  which 


was  the  single  word  "Kindergarten."  I  had  seen 
somedung  of  higher  education  in  Prussia,  and  now  saw 
something  of  the  lower.  Bitting  upon  the  little  forms,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  peculiar  rythmic  exercise,  were  sixty-^o  children,  or 
rather  infiuits,  firom  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  No  books  what- 
ever were  visible.  Each  child  was  furnished  with  drawing  mate- 
rials, and  on  many  desks  were  yariously  cut  bits  of  tin.  Little 
squares  of  blue  perforated  paper  and  yellow  crewel,  slips  of  wood 
fibre,  and  the  various  geometric  solids  were  stored  away  for  use ; 
and  the  shelves  placed  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  minerals  under 
contribution. 

None  of  the  children  could  read,  and  many  could  not  talk 
j^ainly.  No  effort  was  made  to  teach  them  the  "  mystical  lore" 
of  boc^Ls.  This  child-garden  seemed  no  place  for  tasks  and 
work,  but  only  for  play — for  spontaneous  play  so  systematized 
and  directed  by  an  adult  as  to  furnish  valuable  discipline  to  mmd 
and  body.  One  could  readily  see  that  the  children  were  getting, 
through  the  teBtim<»iy  of  the  senses,  the  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge, an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  external  world  of  mat- 
ter. Happy  in  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  and  skilled  teacher 
they  were  getting  naturally  and  easily  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  got  with  many  a  blunder,  or  never  got  at  all.  They  were 
discriminating  colors,  hues  and  tints ;  were  learning  the  forms, 
measurements,  distances  and  properties  of  bodies ;  were  passing 
judgment  on  the  uses,  construction  and  adaptability  of  organs  in 
the  v^taUe  and  animal  kingdoms.  They  were  making  models, 
drafting  plans,  developing  their  musdes  by  calisthenic  concerts, 
leanung  the  "  music  of  motion  "  by  such  marching  as  would  re- 
joice the  strictest  drill-master  in  the  realm,  and  practicing  the 
'* symphony  of  sound"  by  the  utterance  of  cossetting  songs,  and 
by  the  unstrained,  improvised  melody  of  children  and  birds. 

This  Kindergarten  seemed  to  be  really  a  nursery  where,  by 
systematic  training,  all  the  right  powers  of  the  being  were  devel- 
oped in  a  just  order  and  proportion.  It  was  simply  a  supple- 
ment to  natural  processes.    There  Joeing  no  infliction  of  tasks 
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ler  m^ital  or  bodily,  and  light  athledc  aporta  alternating  with 
!  more  iedentary  employment,  there  seemed  as  little  probabilitj 
dwarfing  the  body  as  of  stultiiyiug  the  intelleuL  And,  on  the 
er  hand,  if  nature's  proceseee  uv  safe,  to  teach  a  boy  to  mike 
lUiU  and  intfiU^ent  use  of  his  body,  and  to  know  mnch  of  the 
ural  world,  at  a  time  (^  liik  when  every  fhcolty  is  alive  to 
siKHu  inii»aauons,  can  not  t«nd  to  prodnoe  a  dangerous  [»«- 
ity  of  mind. 

Bot  this  trusiag  seems  not  only  harmlesa  but  very  valoabls, 
1  vwy  direct  Ht  its  uaes  in  life.  The  viciouaiess  of  stmt 
ldr«n  is  proverbial,  and  chiefly  beeasBe  of  tJieir  hap-hanrd, 
psy-like  devd^ment  Ague,  every  one  who  has  remarked 
--  meager  reaults  produced  1^  those  who  teaoh  the  nicer  me- 
luioal  arts  aDd  trades  to  young  e{^>rentJoee,  can  testify  to  lb 
[lorttuice  of  Benaes  trained  to  aeonrate  observation,  and  of  ii- 
8  and  hands  skilled  in  delicate  manipulations. 
Yon  trho  ut  with  self*cangratulation  in  the  high  {daces  of  ped- 
igy,  what  would  yon  not  give  to  see  in  your  own  pupils  the 
using  eye  of  intelligeiMPy  and  the  calm  oonsciousness  of  vi& 
ies  won  which  I  saw  in  the  &ce8  of  these  infanta!  We  can 
.  eay  that  education  b^ins  in  the  school-room ;  but  rather  vilk 
first  darting  of  the  eye  in  infkncy,  and  liie  first  flushings  d 
<  &ce  from  an  hlert  curiosity.  At  the  legal  school  age  oiar 
Idrm  mi^t  be  such  philosophers  in  their  knowledge  of  natn- 
objects,  and  so  expert  in  the  mammement  of  their  bodily  pow^ 
,  as  to  put  our  wrinkled  cheeks  to  blushing.  A  ohiM  muf 
<w  and  learn,  and  that  with  unexamined  rapidity ;  and  were 
Kwsible  to  arrest  the  desire  fiir  sensuous  impressionB,  he  wooU 
er  the  Mhocd-room,  when  the  State  admits  him,  a  drilling 
>t.  But  systematixe  hia  culture,  fi^ow  the  ooorse  of  natsial 
relopment,  lend  the  guidance  of  sympathy  and  skill,  and  in 
i  time  he  will  pass  from  the  exclusive  study  of  things  to  the 
dy  of  books  with  an  awakened  interest  and  an  unfeigned  dero- 
1  to  mestal  piusuila. 


LrpB  is  divided  Into  three  terms — that  which  was,  which  is, 
Lch  will  be.  Let  us  learn  from  the  past  to  profit  by  the  pm- 
,  and  from  the  present  to  live  ibr  the  ftitur& 
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THE  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE, 


BT  PKOV.   BUSH   BMBBT. 


'hat  is  the  area  and  population  of  France  and  the  (Ger- 
man Empire?  An  accurate  answer  to  these  questions 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  most  of  our  students  in  Ge^ 
graphj,  owing  to  the  recent  changes,  resulting  from  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  not  yet  given  in  our  text-books.  It  is  well 
known  that  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed 
that  war,  France  ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  lying 
upon  her  eastern  border  to  Germany.  Knowing  the  area  and 
population  of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  we  can  readily  calculate 
the  present  status  of  France  from  the  tables  published  in  our 
geographies  by  a  simple  process  of  subtraction. 

The  matter  is  somewhat  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  the 
German  Empire,  because  this  new  power  consists  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  States,  previously  more  or  less  disconnected,  the  "Nordi 
German  Confederation/'  with  Prussia  as  its  leading  member,  be- 
ing the  most  prominent. 

The  following  statements  are  arranged  from  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  European  geographical  periodicals — PdermanrCB  Oeth 
grapkiMhe  MUtheilungen — and  it  is  hoped^may  aid  the  student  in 
obtaining  a  dear  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  recent 
changes,  and  of  the  present  rank  of  Germany  and  France.  We 
may  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  Ger- 
many by  (x)mparing  the  boundaries  betwe^  these  countries  before 
and  after  the  recent  war.  The  old  boundary  b^an  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  followed  down  the  Rhine  to  the  point  where  this 
river  is  crossed  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  thence  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  its  termination  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Luxemburg.  • 

The  new  boundary — not  yet  given  in  most  of  our  atlases — 
b^lins  at  a  point  on  tlie  border  of  Switzerland  twenty-eight  (stat- 
nte)  miles  west  of  Basel,  and  runs  a  little  beyond  latitude  48} 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Shine.  The  breadth  of  the 
territory  thus  bounded  by  this  part  of  the  new  boundary  upon 
the  east,  and  by  the  old  boundary,  or  Rhine,  upon  the  west,  is 
from  twenty-three  to  thirfy-five  miles.  From  the  point  lest  men- 
tioned, the  new  boundary  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direetion  vmffl 
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:  reachea  i  point  eeven  mSes  west  of  Mets,  wbence  it  pana«s  t 
ortherly  course  until  it  strikes  the  souUieni  border  of  Luiem- 
ucg  seventeen  miles  further  west  than  the  old  boundary  line. 

The  area  of  the  territorr  thua  included  ia  6,822  (English  or 
tatute)  square  miles.  The  population  of  this  territory  is  1,638,- 
46.  The  present  area  of  France  is  203,840  square  miles;  iti 
opulation,  36,428,548. 

The  Germau  Empire  comprises  all  the  former  Glennan  SCato 
^ing  north  of  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Ejnpire,  as  also  the 
lewly  acquired  French  territory.  Its  preseot  area  is  SIO,^ 
quaremUee;  its  population,  40,148,209. 

In  r^ard  to  area,  the  rank  of  the  prominent  European  coon- 
ries,  bc^iiming  with  the  largest,  is  relatively  as  follows :  Bu- 
ia  (in  Europe),  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austriftu  Empire,  Germu 
Smptre,  France,  Turkey  (in  Europe),  Spun,  Great  Britain  md 
xeland,  Italy t 

In  relative  population  they  stand  :  Russia,  German  Empin, 
France,  Austrian  Empire,  Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  Itil;, 
furkey,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Brm  NoBMAL  Scbool,  Tern  Haute,  lod.,  Aprii  16,  1871. 


"KO:  TOO  CAN'T  HAYS  AHT." 

"Go  Kwa7,  naiiKhtT  dog, 
Qo  aws;,  go  ftwa;  I 
Foi  Min«Uiing  to  Mt  , 

Ton  com«  eT«ry  day." 

"  Ii  tli«t  niy  little  boj,"  Mid  Arthar'i  mannu, 
"  That  renuea  a  morsel  of  sapper  to  share  T 
Suppose  that  mamma  to  Arthur  ihonld  saj, 
■  Qo  awaj,  naaghtj  boy,  go  away,  go  sway  I' 

"  Dear  Fido  t  jast  sea  now,  how  loTlng  he  looks, 
How  he  waggles  his  tall,  and  patiently  waits; 
Then  he  puts  up  his  paws,  as  if  be  would  say, 
'  Just  one  little  bit  fbr  poor  Fido  to-day.' " 


The  most  delicate,  the  most  seoaiUe  of  all  pUaBtms,  a 
b  promoting  the  pleasure  of  others. 
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[boh  Venice  we  went  to  Bologna,  famous  for  scholars,  art- 
ists and  Bologna  sausages.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  cities  in  Italy,  and  is  situated  between  the 
riven  Beno,  Aposa  and  Savena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
It  contains  about  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans.  In  the  world  of  art  and  letters  Bologna  has 
been  conspicuous,  and  the  old  University,  founded  in  1119,  was 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  In  its  world  of  art  we  read  the 
names  of  Domenichino,  Guido  Bene,  Guercina  and  other  stars 
that  once  shone  in  Italian  skies. 

True  to  my  woman's  curiosity  and  spendthrift  habits,  I  could 
not  leave  this  old  classic  nest  without  making  a  purchase  of  some- 
thing, and  as  my  funds  were  too  meager  for  picture  buying,  I 
concluded  to  buy  a  sausage,  hoping  that  the  trichina  spiralis  had 
not  yet  learned  Italian.  It  was  a  sad  investment,  for  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  eat  such  a  conglomerate  of  horrible,  indescribable 
flavors,  overtopped  by  garlic,  as  the  sausage  possessed,  so  I  qui- 
etly threw  it  out  of  Hie  car  window,  aiming  it  at  the  head  of  a 
beggar,  who,  I  hope,  appreciated  the  gift. 

On  our  route  to  Florence  we  passed  over  and  under  the  Apen- 
nhies,  and  so  vast  were  the  tunnels  we  explored,  and  so  vague  were 
our  conjectures  as  to  the  prospect  of  ever  again  seeing  daylight 
when  once  in  the  darkness,  that  I  fSedrly  wished  the  top  would  cave 
in,  or  the  bottom  fall  out,  just  to  let  in  a  little  light  and  air.  The 
old  Diligence  route  over  these  beautiful  mountain  passes  was  fiir 
pleasanter,  but  even  in  Italy,  pleasant  leisure  has  to  yield  to  un- 
comfortable haste.  So,  to  shorten  time,  we  went  through  these 
mountains,  inhaling  suffocating  smokes,  instead  of  going  leisurely 
over  them,  breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain  summits,  and 
enjoying  the  extended  and  varied  views  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Airiving  at  Florence,  we  hastily  dinedj  ordered  a  carriagOy 
and  drove  out  through  the  Pinte  Gate  to  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery, where  rest  the  remains  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  Scholar, 
the  Befbrmer,  the  Philanthropist.  As  I  stood  by  his  grave,  in 
&ncy  I  saw  him  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  modestly  standing  before 
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in  audience  of  three  or  four  thousand  people  with  the  purity  and 
lirini^  of  life  radiating  from  hie  noble  brow,  with  the  gentleneu 
>f  sympathy  and  love  playing  over  his  manly  hoe,  with  uprig^t- 
lesB  and  determination  to  battle  with  wrong  and  ignorance,  cuir- 
og  his  lips,  and  over  all  the  indeecrit>able  radiance  of  a  living, 
adwelling,  present  and  abiding  faith  is  the  "  brotherhood  of  mm 
md  the  Fatherhood  of  God."  Surely,  I  said,  he  was  a  model 
encher  whose  great  soul  embraced  all  humanity,  and  whose  gnud 
i^  will  loom  up,  as  the  years  roll  on,  into  a  beautiful  type  of 
)erfected  manhood.  His  great,  generous  heart  lies  buried  here 
a  Flor^ce,  but  his  teachings  will  live  and  vibrate  through  the 
oming  ages. 

We  extended  our  ride  to  Fiesole,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
^ti  Gate,  to  see  the  fine  old  Etruscan  ruins  there.   It  h^pened 

0  be  a  Festal  day  .of  St.  Frandsco,  and  everybody  seemed  intent 
n  making  more  noise  Hum  his  neighbor.  Perseveriugly  th^ 
lowed  in  pipee  made  of  sbnv,  shouting,  laughing  aod  singing 
rith  the  utmost  jollity.  St.  Francisco  must  be  a  mirlh-loving 
sint,  by  the  ooi^  demonstrations  made  in  his  honor.  One  thing 
qtecially  noticeable  was  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  drunkenness 
r  misrule.  WhOe  all  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time,  it 
Kmed  rather  the  sport  of  children  thaa  the  rowdy  rollickiDg  <^ 
lore  elderly  sinners. 

Betuming  to  Florence,  we  slowly  descended  the  high  hill, 
pon  which  stands  Fiesole,  and  drank  in  the  charming  views  of 
lorence  and  its  suburbs.  Before  us  glowed  the  setting  sun,  and 
«  watched  his  going  down  with  wondrous  delight-  Glorious, 
^nd  description,  are  the  ItaJian  sunsets,  and  this  waB  one  of 
lore  than  usual  splendor-  SoiUy  the  golden  rays  lingered  upon 
le  fleecy  douds  after  the  royal  king  had  disappeared  below  the 
srizon,  and  every  tower  and  spire  was  repeated  a  thousand  times 

1  the  rippling  waves  of  the  beaudful  Amo.  After  supper  we 
rolled  out  on  the  Caacine  to  see  the  fiiahions.  This  is  tiie  finest 
rive  and  prom^isde  in  Italy,  and  the  nobility  and  fashionableg 
>  out  at  the  sunset  hour,  either  to  ride  or  walk.  Fine  horses, 
Aj  dressed  men  and  women,  and  showy  equipages  k«^t  up  ■ 
rely  commotion  until  a  late  hour.  The  next  morning  we  start- 
[  to  visit  the  churches,  and  our  first  stop  was  at  the  door  of  San- 

Croce.  This  church  contains  a  monument  to  Dante,  who  vas 
Florentine.    Over  the  main  entrance  are  the  original  letters 
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I.  H.  S.j  placed  there  by  St.  Bemadino,  of  Biena,  who  invented 
them  in  1437  after  the  plague,  to  denote  the  name  and  mission 

of  Jesus — J&u  Hi/minvm  Salvatar, 

I  cannot  enumerate  the  churches  visited,  and  in  them  we 
found  many  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  Everywhere  we  saw  the 
Medicean  coat  of  arms,  the  inevitable  five  balls,  even  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  itself.  The  Official  Gallery  has  the  finest  collection  of 
art-works  in  Florence,  and  many  rare  and  valuable  paintings  are 
among  its  treasures.  Florence  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
6tj  in  Europe,  and  it  certainly  is  a  very  handsome  city. 

Our  next  trip  took  us  to  Pisa,  and  of  course  our  first  move 
was  to  see  the  famous  leaning  Tow6r.  It  is  a  marvel  how  it  can 
lean  so  much  and  not  feel  constrained  to  lean  a  little  more,  just 
enough  to  tumble  over.  In  my  judgment  it  was  not  built  so,  but 
the  ground  has  yielded  on  one  side*  As  you  go  into  the  main 
entrance  you  will  see  a  slab  in  commemoration  of  Galileo,  who 
was  persecuted  and  finally  died  in  an  Italian  prison  for  discover- 
ing and  asserting  the  earth's  motion.  ''Verily  the  world  does 
move,"  I  said,  as  I  read  this  tablet  to  his  honor  in  the  very  Tower 
where  he  made  his  observations  and  discoveries.  Near  the  Tower 
is  the  Campo  Santo.  The  ground  is  formed  of  dirt  brought  from 
Mt  Calvary  after  the  taking  of  Palestine  from  the  Christians  by 
Saladin.  The  Cathedral  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  contains  the 
lamp  which,  by  its  swinging,  suggested  to  Galileo  the  theory  of 
the  pendulum. 

The  PRicas  op  Song. — Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  extravagant  salaries  paid  by  managers  to  the  distin- 
guished singers  who  have  traveled  in  this  country.  People  pay 
higher  prices  for  amusements  than  for  anything  else,  and  with 
less  complaint.  Strakosch  has  paid  Nilsson  $22,000  for  twenty 
nights^  Carl  Bosa  has  the  honor  of  paying  Wachtel  $80,000  for 
twenty  nights.  Barnum  examines  his  old  ledger  and  discovers 
that  he  paid  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  $208,675  for 
ninety-five  concerts,  in  1851 — an  average  of  $2,196  per  night,  or 
$43,920  for  twenty  nights. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  managers  should  make  money  after 
paying  these  salaries,  but  they  do.  Barnum  received  an  average 
of  $4,496  per  night  for  the  Lind  concerts,  the  receipts  for  a  sin- 
gle evening  reaching  the  magnificent  sum  of  $17,000. 
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TEACHERS'  AIDS. 


BT  W.   P.  PBILOH. 


jRAincs  to  tbe  devoted  men  who  are  now  occupying  the 
positions  of  leading  educators  in  our  State,  Indiana  has 
begun  to  move  rapidly  on  her  march  toward  a  higher 
plane  in  educational  matters.  Old  abuses,  when  not  entiidf 
removed,  have  been  checked.  The  machinery  by  which  the  State 
protects  herself  in  her  most  vital  point — the  education  of  her 
children — ^is  being  completely  overhauled,  the  weak  parts  strength* 
ened  or  rejected,  the  rust  rubbed  ofT,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
oiled. 

To  drop  metaphor :  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa* 
•tion  has  enabled  the  County  Examiners  throughout  &e  State  to 
attempt  to  bring  the  teachers  to  a  uniform  standard,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  the  fkct  that  a  man  with  a  twenty- 
four  months'  license  from  one  Examiner  could  barely  obtiun  a 
six  months'  license  from  another. 

Many  teachers  are  fainting  and  dropping  out  by  the  way<  All 
who  have  undergone  the  examinations  of  the  past  year  are  con* 
vinced  that  some  action  on  their  part  will  be  necessary  if  they  at 
all  expect  to  hold  their  present  positions  in  the  field,  and  much 
more  if  they  expect  to  go  any  higher.  It  is  pertinent,  then,  to 
ask  the  question :  ''  What  are  the  aids  which  will  enable  a  teacher 
already  in  the  field  to  progress?"  We  answer:  1st  The  No^ 
mal  Drill  of  Institutes.  2d.  Observation  by  visiting  other  echools. 
3di  Beading  and  study  in  this  particular  direction.  We  have 
named  these  in  their  relative  importance  as  means  of  cultivation. 
We  only  propose  to  discuss  the  first  in  the  present  paper. 

Allow  us  to  premise  at  the  start  that  we  do  not  expect  oor 
remarks  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  boy  who  teaches  because  he 
must  do  something  for  his  board  and  clothes  during  the  winter, 
and  teaching  is  the  only  business  in  which  he  will  be  allowed  to 
cover  up  his  blundering  boarishness.  Neither  do  we  expect  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  girl  who,  intent  on  a  new  Dolly  Yarden, 
takes  upon  herself  the  drudgery  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  school* 
room  to  attain  it.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  help  them, 
no  not  with  the  tip  of  our  little  finger.     But  to  those  who  love 
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the  work,  and  are  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when  thej 
can  live  by  the  altar  they  serve,  to  them  we  address  oursdvee. 

In  reply  to  the  question  ''  What  are  the  benefits  of  an  Insti- 
tate,"  we  answer,  the  benefit  that  men  obtain  by  mingling 
with  those  of  like  feelings  and  sympathies  with  themsetves* 
This  mutual  interchange  of  thought  brightens  up  our  ideas  won- 
derfully, when  the  feeling  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  endeavors 
to  benefit  the  race  stifiens  up  our  flagging  energies  and  gives  us 
daring  and  dash  for  new  enterprises.  We  also  measure  ourselves 
fay  the  merits  of  others,  and  thus  dissipate  the  tendency  to  the 
big-head,  a  complaint  so  common  to  our  profession.  Often  at 
Inslitutes  firiendships  are  b^;un  which  affect  for  the  better  the 
whole  tenor  of  a  man's  after  life.  To  know  men  is  the  highest,, 
best  knowledge. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  teaching  at  Institutes  is  not  prac- 
tical. That  work  adapted  for  graded  schools  will  not  fit  the  Di&* 
trict  schools.  The  grand  principles  which  underlie  all  instruo- 
tion,  are  the  same  everywhere.  The  teacher  who  can  not  adapt, 
hints  to  circumstances,  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  Again,  as 
teadiers  knowing  what  we  want  to  do  and  to  remember,  we  can 
accomplish  a  hundred  fold  more  than  any  other  dass  of  pupils  in^ 
the  same  time.  Then  the  drill  of  the  Institute  is  free  from  the 
conventionaliBm  of  scholastic  rules  and  routine.  There  is  no  red. 
tape. 

Every  teacher  owes  it  to  himself,  his  patrons,  and  his  profes-- 
don,  to  attend  Institutes,  either  to  let  his  light  shine  or  wait  for 
the  illumination  that  will  and  does  come  to  those  who  eameistly 
seek  after  truth.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  yearly 
five  days'  Institutes,  and  much  more  to  those  of  longer  session. 
The  benefit  increases  almost  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  time. 
Let  us  urge  upon  the  teachers  everywhere  throughout  the  State 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  foster  and  encourage 
these  special  opportunities  for  their  advancement  by  every  means 
m  their  power.  Remember,  you  may  be  able  by  tiie  burnishing 
you  receive  at  such  a  place  to  raise  yourself  fifty  per  cent,  in  your 
position.  Such  opportunities  are  not  to  be.  lightly  trifled  with,., 
nor  fidttered  away,  if  you  expect  to  advance  in  your  profession. 


Women  are  bow  admitted  ta  fifty  Americaa  Colleges. 
17 
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PRACTEOAL  HOTS. 


BT   1.  O.   TAILS. 


insT.    Teac&ei^  oft^n  indke  a  migtake  in  ibe  oorrectkot 
of  errors,  especially  among  younger  children.    It  talM 
80  much  labor  to  keep  a  class  up  to  that  pitch  of  intensfc 
necessaiy  for  the  prompt  detection  of  errors,  and  so  mudi  tStoe 
to  lead  pupils  to  the  discovery  of  errors,  not  seen  at  first,  Ifait 
teachers  find  it  easier  to  correct  errors  themsdv^B,  and,  iritb  t 
remark  or  explanation,  pass  on.    But  such  a  course  is  injustiee 
'to  the  pupils.    Let  them  discover  and  correct  each  othei^s  miff- 
i»kes.    If  they  hesitate  stimulate  them  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
.give  a  due  portion  of  praise  to  every  worthy  efibrt  though  unsn& 
cessful.    Let  it  be  the  aim  of  teacher  and  taught  to  see  how*  lit* 
tie  can  be  left  for  the  teacher  to  say.    But  after  the  correction  ir 
iinade,  all  is  not  done.    The  pupil  who  made  the  mistake,  and  d 
4  who  would  be  apt  to  make  it,  should  be  called  upon  to  repeat  Ae 

i  .    ^correction.    This  point  ought  never  to  be  neglected, 

g  Second.    Much  of  our  instruction  is  W€»k»  and  fkils  of  i6 

^  iiighest  object,  ftt>m  the  ikct  that  we  so  seldom  expect  anydmtg 

'from  a  child,  except  what  it  has  directly  heard  from  others.  We 
too  often  have  before  our  minds  the  question,  **  How  mudi  io 
my  pupils  ^ow  7"  and  not,  "  How  much  do  they  think  V  TbiA* 
ing  power  and  its  cultivation  should  stand  first ;  knowledge  and 
its  acquisition,  second.  Every  recitation  comes  short  of  its  high^ 
^est  end,  if  it  fails  to  lead  tiie  average  pupil  of  the  class  to  mate 
;aa  inference  for  himsdf,  or,  upon  his  own  judgment,  to  derive  a 
principle,  though  it  be  a  fidse  one.  Bo  not  be  afraid  to  ask  qaei* 
ttions  outside  of  the  lesson.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  presume  that 
ihe  lesson  is  prepared  by  all,  and  to  follow  a  difibrent  chansd 
altogether.  Accustom  your  pupils  to  scout  in  advance  or  upon 
^ther  flank  of  the  main  column.  Brevet  him  who  can  go  ont 
ihe  farthest  without  being  captured  by  error.  If  a  visitor  dt 
iprinoipal  happens  to  ask  your  class  a  question  bearing  upon  did 
subject  in  hand,  but  which  you  have  omitted,  see  that  your  pupib 
are  not  inclined  te  look  up  at  you  wvth  a  look  that  i^aitily  saj^ 
f  ''We  have  never  been  told  that."    An  inclination  to  reply  in 

'  that  way,  does  not  speak  well  for  the  character  of  the  instructkHi ; 

unless  it  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  inftrenoe, 


! 
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wluch  18  addressed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  try  to 
anticipate  every  possible  question  that  can  be  asked.  Tou  can 
not  do  it;  and  if  you  could  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
your  daas  to  do  it.  Leave  somelEing  for  them  to  try  their  strength 
Hfpon.  tt  is  a  goo^  plan,  i^  you  intend  to  have  a  written  exaini- 
afttion  6t  yotir  own  class>  and  to  prepare  the  questions  youritif, 
to  leave  some  points  entirely  untouched,  as  you  aire  passing  oter 
tbe  sutgect,  that  they  may  be  tested  upon  something  new,  or  at 
least  tipon  something  in  an  entirely  new  shape.  Avoid,  as  much. 
as  poBsible,  questions  which  you  know  have  been  asked.  But  be 
prepared  hi  k  low  average  standing  of  your  dass.  tJpon  a  gen- 
ohie  examination  of  that  kind,  an  average  of  sixty  per  bent  is 
better  ^han  ninety  per  cent,  lipon  questions  that  require  only  the 
exercise  of  memory. 

Thircf.  It  is  a  ^ad(  ^gn  for  all  the  questions  ini  ^  recitation 
to  lie  answered  without  hesitation.  The  child  either  answers  with- 
out thought,  or  the  questions  are  such  as  need  no  thought.  In 
^tW  caise  the  great  eissential  of  a  good  recitation  is  omitted, 
lime  consumed  %  Che  hesitation  of  a  pupil  over  an  unthought 
of  qtiestion,  is  noi  Wasted  by  any  means.  Give  plenty  of  time 
lAen  ])^oii  see  that  interest  is  awakened;  and  discounitenaoce  the 
too  frequent  atid  evil  habit  of  answering  without  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  question.  1)6  not  accept  an  answer  that  lacks 
tike  impress  o^  thought ;  and  do  not  fiu!  to  commend  an  ansWer, 
though  it  is  wrong,  if  it  is  sustained  by  reasons. 

Fourtik.  To  whom  shall  such  questions  be  tuldr^ssed?  It  is' 
«  waste  df  time  to  direct  them  to  the  dullest.  If  to  the  ' '  smart  "* 
ones,  they  ginieraliy  will  be  the  only  ones  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  exerdae.  The  question  may  be  proposed  to  sfll^  allowing 
nione  to  answer  until  all  have  had  time  to  think.  Then  of  those 
interesled,  add  reieuly  to  ^swer,  call  upon  the  ohe  who  you  think 
is  least  likely  tb  get  it  correct  If  he'  fiiil,  call  vtpoxi  th^  one  nekt 
above  him'  in-  the  scale,  and  so  on.  I^o  not  be  too  ready  to  con- 
firm ai^  abflf^er.  If  possible,  pretend  to  indine  to  an'  o^pofaite 
opinion.  L^t  tbtai  aergne  among  themselves,  and  wit!h  you.  3e6 
that  their  opinions  are  well  founded,  before  you  agree  or 'disagree 
wKh  them.  K  they  are  right,  commend  without'  making  them 
conoated:  If  tl^  aiie  wrong,  lead  them  to  correct  themselves' 
if  possible.  If  it  is  tiot  possible,  explain  caifefully  and  with  pleas- 
ure ;  i^d  be  v^ry' patient,  and  let  your  respect  for  them  be  height- 
«Md,  if  they  persuit  in  their  opinion. — Ohw  EAucaUonal  MnUhly* 
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THE  UNEDUCATED  SCHOLAR. 


BT  J.  W.  MARTIll. 


HE  cases  of  actual  paradox  are  few,  bat  among  the  number 

there  is  one  which  occasionally  comes  under  our  obsenn- 

tion,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  appears  perti* 

nent  occasionally  to  make  it  the  theme  of  remark.    It  is  not  one 

apt  to  elicit  words  of  encomium  from  those  who  notice  it,  but 

rather  one  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  exemplifying. 

There  are  some  persons  who  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  who,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, acquire  the  lore  of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  in  such  in 
unsystematized  mass  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  to  themselyee. 
Literary  acquirements  without  any  methodical  arrangement  oer 
tainly  afford  little  benefit  to  the  individual  himself,  or  exert  anj 
^  salutary  influence  in  society. 

There  are  certain  requirements,  certain  qualifications  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  sekolar.  But  there  are  still  others  necesBaiy 
to  render  a  scholar  educaied.  The  afiirmation,  that  a  person  may 
be  a  scholar  and  not  be  educated  may  seem  absurd  to  many.  A 
idiolar  is  one  whose  mind  has  been  stored  with  matter  collected 
and  thrust  upon  him,  as  it  were,  from  without  The  eduoaid 
man  is  one  whose  innate  capacity  is  developed  and  drawn  out  by 
scholastic  or  other  training.  The  difference  affords  a  significant 
antithesis.  The  acquirements  of  the  former  terminate  with  him- 
self. He  is  the  reservoir  receiving  into  his  ample  bosom  the 
stream  that  comes  dashing  from  the  mountain,  and  the  drop  that 
trickles  fit>m  the  rock.  But  there  it  stops ;  it  has  been  merely 
received,  and  there  being  no  outlet  stagnates.  On  the  other  hand 
the  truly  educated  scholar  is  not  only  a  receptacle  of  knowledge 
but  has  cultivated  the  faculty  of  drawing  out  and  using  the  ma- 
terial collected  from  different  sources.  He  is  trained  and  devel- 
oped. He  is  the  spring  welling  up  and  bubbling  over  to  refresh 
mankind.  The  uneducated  scholar  may  be  one  who  has  not  only 
violated  Hygienic  laws,  one  debilitated  in  constitution,  without 
that  muscular  development  and  bodily  activity  necessary  to  en- 
dure the  unavoidable  exposures  of  life,  '*  and  the  thousand  natu- 
ral shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  one  deficient  in  many  other 
respects.    Of  what  use  is  learning  without  such  training  of  the 
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faculties  as  may  enable  ub  to  employ  that  which  is  general  in  the 
store-house  of  the  mind.  He  who  is  bat  a  Bcholar  has  the  theory, 
hut  is  utterly  incompetent  to  carry  into  practice.  He  lacks  that 
discipline  which  tends  to  train  up.  to  a  healthful  and  graceful  ac- 
tivity the  mental  and  bodily  powers — that  which  will  give  a  ftiU 
command  of  every  faculty,  both  mental  and  physical — which  will 
call  out  all  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection — that  which 
wiU  present  objects  of  judgment  and  habits  of  conduct  conducive 
to  his  own  happiness  and  the  welfieure  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  Without  such  devebpment  the'scholar  fiiils  to  aoeom- 
plish  his  mission  among  men ;  to  exert  an  influence  in  society  or 
to  be  any  real  benefit  to  his  fellow  beings.  The  demand  calls  for 
men  of  education,  not  those  whose  erudition  is  immured  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  study,  but  active,  energetic  men,  possessing 
tact  and  the  ability  not  only  to  store  their  minds  with  the  lore  of 
Ihe  past  and  the  present,  but  those  who  have  cultivated  the  &o- 
eiilly  which  gives.them  the  power  of  making  drafts  from  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  mind,  and  usixig  them  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the 
public.  The  schola/s  aim,  then,  should  be,  not  only  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  to  give  attention  to  those  faculties  which  will 
enable  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion and  bend  to  practice  what  he  has  gained  from  books. 


/ 
We  earnestly  entreat  every  young  man  after  he  has  chosen 

his  vocation,  to  stick  to  it.  Don't  leave  it  because  hard  blows 
are  to  be  struck,  or  disagreeable  work  performed.  Those  who 
have  worked  their  way  up  to  wealth  and  usefUness,  do  not  belong 
to  the  shiftless  and  unstable  class,  but  may  be  reckoned  among 
such  as  took  off  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  conquered 
their  prejudices  against  labor,  and  manfully  bore  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  Whether  upon  the  old  farm,  where  ou^ 
&thers  toiled  diligently,  striving  to  bring  the  soil  to  productive- 
ness ;  in  the  machine  shop  or  factory,  or  the  thousand  other  busi- 
ness places  that  invite  honest  toil  and  skill,  let  the  motto  ever  be, 
"Perseverance  and  industry.** 


The  largest  insect  known — ^Humbug. 


OPFICflAL  DEPARTMENT. 


TO  TH)B  SC^OOL  9}):AMItfSftS  0?  IITDIANA. 


OiirTLiMBir ; — Ton  are  about  cloeing  anotber  year's  labor.  Are  jtm 
ready  for  tbe  next  year?  At  your  late  coavention  in  Indianapolis,  you 
indcftsed  the  action  of  the  BtaAe  Board  of  Kdncatioa  in  ftimisbinip  tbe  qne^ 
tloqfl  to  be  ns^  in  M%ininftions.    Jon  also,  by  a  le^Intion,  at  t)ie  pme 

in^e^^g  flera^d  the  ar^ra^  fP!^^^  9'  fpl^ol^nblp  f^  *(  9f>nditio|i  of  license. 
Ton  asked  the  State  Board  to  make  the  questions  in  the  fiitnre  more  diffi- 
cult  than  those  In  t|ie  past.  The  Board,  I  ^onbt  not,  will  be  disposed  to 
accommodate  yon  in  this  particular. 

The  dnperlntendent,  howerer,  will  take  this  opportunity  of  sayinir  ^ 
yon,  that  after  visiting  Tory  many  of  the  oonnties  an4  mingling  with  the 
teachers  eztenslTely,  he  is  conrinced,  nnless  prpmpt  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it,  the^e  will  be  a  meager  supply  of  teachers  for  the  coming  work. 
Something  must  be  dope  speedily  for  the  better  preparation  of  many  of  your 
teachers.  He  recommends  that  you  hold  a  Normal  Institute,  of  say  from 
^!|r  to  six  weeks'  continuance,  between  this  date  and  the  commencement 
of  your  Fall  schools.  Gharge  the  teaehers  a  reasonat(le  tuition  ibe.  Gon« 
duct  the  recitations  of  your  Normal  class,  if  yon  wish  to  do  so,  employ 
skillfhl  teachers  if  yon  prefer  it,  and  pay  them  from  the  tuition  and  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of  county  Institutes. 

School  Trustees  will  please  eo-operate  with  Bxaminers  in  this  work  of 
preparation.  I  ask  the  experienced  teacher^  tbrougbont  the  State  to  co- 
operate i^  ^his  work  so  &z  as  pr^tctica^le.  I  eameftly  advise  f nd  urge 
upon  the  jouiig  and  inexperienced  teacfiers,  ^nd  t^osf  who  desire  to  b^ 
come  teachers,  to  attend  these  Normal  Institutes.  Let  there  now  be  one 
grand  move  all  along  the  line. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


suL^yAii  opnif^i^. 

I  met  the  Trustees  and  Bxaminer,  at  the  Aipdito^c's  Off^  on  Uie  fih 
of  April,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Bxaminer  reported  to  me  that  he  had 
held  an  Institute  this  year;  that  he  had  licensed  103  teachers  and  rejected 
seven ;  that  he  had  granted  license  for  two  years  to  eight,  for  six  months 
to  seventeen,  and  for  twelve  months  to  fort^-eight.    ^9  holds  one  epmi- 
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Bttiim  Mdi  monlfa^  Then  are  twelve  Mhool  eoqioralioiw  li  llus  c<Muty% 
The  ichool  term  eontimiet  ftt>m  tibree  and  one^ialf  to  sevea  Bonths. 
^I^mtees  leport  the  sehoole  loeeeMfiil  lait  year.  Omlj  one  Ineotporatioa 
Aot  of  the  tweWe  hae  UwM  ihb  loeid  tolttoA  tax.  3^  toim  of  8al«- 
Uvaa  i8i>iiildin|p  a  foe  hoiiee  for  a  gpraded  fohool.  ▲  new  era  will  dawm 
mpon  SalUTan  on  the  ooaipletioii  of  that  home.  Qoed  graded  tehoob  are 
alao  taaght  at  Oarliele  and  Pa^ton  in  this  ooontj.  Mepom  College,  tisder 
the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  \b  in  thitf  coontj,  and  ii  doing  a  good 
work«  I  hare  promised  myself  a  visii  to  Ihii  Institntien  sometime  in  the 
Ibtnre.  While  I  think  the  edueatienal  prospects  of  old  SoUiTan  are  grad^ 
imlly  improTFing,  yet  sure  am  I  that  she  most  remain  la  the  rear  rank  ift 
the  woik  of  edneation  till  ahe  learns  to  kelp  hecself  ky  snpplementfasg  her 
portion  of  the  tuition  rerenue  d^riyed  from  the  State  by  liberal  local  kfriss, 
I  put  the  question  now  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Trustees— -can 
yon  educate  the  children  of  your  corporations  by  schools  continuiijg  three 
and  one-half  months  each  year?    Answer  me  out  of  your  conscience. 

CLAT  COUNTT. 

On  the  24tk  I  met  the  Bxaminer  and  four  only  of  tke  Trastees  of 
this  county^  Ninety  appHoants  hare  been  examined  this  year.  Serentj 
licensed  and  twenty  refhsed.  Twenty-four  of  this  number  reeeiyed  two 
years'  license,  about  one-half  six  months.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Travis,  holds 
one  examination  each  month.  He  has  visited  fifty  schools  this  year.  He 
is  an  earnest  man,  and  doing  all  £9r  his  schools  he  can.  He  keeps  np  teadi^ 
vaf  assoeiations  thBoughovt  the  year.  The  Trustees  ran  their  sofaoolfl  four 
months  in  the  year.  There  are  fomrteen  school  oorporatioiis  in  this  comity 
worth  in  the  aggregate  $6,462,908.  Pour  of  these  only  have  made  the 
local  levy  for  tuition  during  the  present  year,  and  this  only  to  the  extent  of 
ten  cent!  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  speeial  school  tax  is  pretty  gener- 
ally levied  In  this  oounty  to  tke  extent  the  law  permits.  This  county  has 
heretofore  been  considered  poor,  but  the  development  of  its  rich  beds  of 
coal  and  iven  will  make  it  very  wealthy  in  a  fbw  years. 

rULTQH  conxTT* 

On  the  20th  d^y  of  April  I  met  the  Sohool  Bxamiaery  thiee  Tnwtees 
iyi4  one  OwnmMoner  of  this  county  at  the  Auditor's  Offiee.  Auditor  reports 
$16,$00  as  the  amount  of  the  Trust  Funds  oif  this  ooonty  l^m  the  State, 
funds  safely  invested,  except  one  mortgage  of  ninety  dollars,  and  all  pro^ 
dnotivo  of  iatttrest.  Thinks  tke  rate  of  intersst  should  be  equalised  by 
placing  all  fluids  at  eight  per  eent  Reports  that  the  interest  is  paid  pono- 
tually  by  the  bonowev. 

Oamsdssioners  report  that  they  have  employed  an  attorney  to  look 
tkrwuph  this  Jndiotal  reoords  of  the  eonnty  for  the  school  f^mds,  sneh  at 
fines,  forfeitures,  unclaimed  witness  fees,  kc 

■xaminer  Oreen  repotts  110  applicants  for  license.  Ninety-five  suc- 
ceeded, fifteen  failed.  Uses  eighty  per  cent  of  the  State  questions,  twenty 
per  cent  of  his  own.    Thinks  these  questions  were  too  difficult  at  the 
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oommenceiiient  of  the  year,  but  that  the  teachers  hare  progrened  to  them. 
Will  hold  the  regular  Institnte  this  year.  Would  like  to  hold  a  NormAl 
leision  of  four  or  fiye  weeks.  He  has  spent  about  fifty  days  in  risitlng  the 
schools  of  his  county.  Doubts  not  that  an  Bxaminer  should  spend  all  his 
time  among  the  schools  of  his  county.    His  motto  is  upward  and  onward. 

Trustees  report  two  graded  schools  in  the  county.  Teachers  are  paid 
from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  diem,  and  boarded.  About  an  equal  number  of 
male  and  female  teachers. 

Libraries  are  well  read  and  should  be  Increased.  The  school  terms  are 
seren  and  seren  and  one-half  months  in  duration.  Only  one  Incorporation 
in  the  county  has  at  any  time  made  the  local  lery  for  tuition.  The  town 
of  Rochester  has  in  it  a  good  graded  school,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Bryan. 

LAPOBTI  OOVNTT. 

Met  the  school  officers — Auditor,  Trustees,  one  Commissioner  and 
School  Examiner,  at  the  Auditor's  office,  on  the  2d  day  of  Hay,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M.  We  had  a  free,  full  and  pleasant  conyersation  touching  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  county. 

Auditor  reports  that  there  are  twenty-two  school  corporations  in  this 
county.  Nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  children  of  scholafr* 
tic  age.  The  school  ftind  held  in  trust  by  this  county  amounts  to  nearly 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  All  productiye  of  interest  except  three  hundred 
dollars.  Interest  is  paid  by  the  borrowers  to  the  county  punctually.  Thinks 
all  fUnds  should  be  loaned  at  eight  per  cent 

The  Commissioner  had  just  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  give  me  information  that  I 
greatly  desired.  I  am  sure,  howerer,  that  he  will  look  after  the  school 
money  of  his  county. 

The  Examiner,  Mr.  Phelon,  has  licensed  during  the  present  year  150, 
rejected  50.  Uses  the  State  questions,  but  thinks  that  for  the  coming  year 
they  should  be  made  more  difficult.  He  is  preparing  for  a  Normal  session  • 
of  six  weeks  during  the  present  summer.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  qualifications  of  his  teachers  must  be  eleyated  or  his  school-houses 
will  remain  closed.  Success  to  him.  He  keeps  in  continual  and  success- 
Ail  operation  a  training  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  his  county. 

Trustees  pay  their  teachers  according  to  grade  of  certificate.  Eigh^ 
teen  of  the  twenty-two  school  incorporations  haye  leyied  a  local  tuition 
tax  for  the  present  year.  The  schools  run  six,  seyen,  eight  and  nine  months. 
In  Union  township  they  are  continued  nine  months.  This  is  perfection. 
Oh  for  a  fow  more  Union  townships.  The  school  officers  in  this  county  are 
in  earnest  in  the  education  of  the  children.    They  haye  my  best  wishes. 

I  haye  also  made  official  yisits  to  the  counties  of  Knox,  St  Joseph, 
Blkhart,  Lagrange,  Steuben  and  De  Kalb,  accounts  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  future.  M.  B.  HOPKINS, 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


CHINA, 

Some  yean  ago  daring  some  troable  that  existed  between  the  Chinese 
gOTernment  and  that  of  the  United  States,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
American  citizens  in  Canton  and  a  large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 
Onr  country  demanded  indemnification,  and  named  an  amount  of  money 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  \obA  ;  at  the  same  time  agreed  to 
return  the  oyerplus  if  there  should  be  any. 

The  Chinese  named  a  less  amount  which  they  offered  to  give  out- 
right, and  say  nothing  about  returning  oyerplus.  This  Was  accepted.  It 
happmsd  that  the  government  officer  who  adjusted  these  claims  was  honest, 
BO  it  turns  out  that  something  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  remains 
after  paying  all  losses. 

According  to  contract  the  Chinese  have  no  claim  upon  this  money, 
and  according  to  equity  we  have  no  right  to  it.  Various  plans  have  been 
suggested  as  to  how  it  should  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  benefit  both  countries. 

The  plan  now  urged  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an  American 
College  in  China.  This  seems  to  us  only  right  and  just,  as  in  tljis  way 
Chinese  will  be  taught  the  English  language,  and  not  only  will  diplomatic, 
scientific  and  commercial  intercourse  be  thereby  facilitated,  but  all  the  in* 
terests  of  the  two  countries  will  be  more  closely  united  and  their  mutual 
welfiftre  promoted. 

JAFAN. 

It  is  known  to  many  that  a  large  delegation  of  distinguished  Japa- 
nese have  lately  been  visiting  in  this  country  with  a  view  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  onr  social  institutions,  plan  of  government,  school  system^ 
etc.,  to  the  end  that  they  may  return  home  and  engraft  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  good  and  practicable  Into  their  own  Institutions. 

In  our  April  issue  we  stated  that  a  synopsis  of  our  school  system, 
embodying  its  leading  features,  had  been  prepared  and  sigpied  by  all  onr 
State  Superintendents,  and  given  to  these  embassadors  to  take  home  with 
them. 

It  is  also  known  thai  a  great  many  Japanese  students  have  come  to 
this  country  and  entered  onr  institutions  of  learning.  They  have  been 
chosen  by  the  rulers  of  Japan  from  the  nobility  and  common  classes,  ae- 
Qording  to  their  Intelligence  and  mental  calibre,  and  have  been  sent.ta 
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Americft  to  be  edacated.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  they  are  to  return 
to  Japan,  and  impart  the  knowledge  they  hare  gained  to  others.  The  ex- 
penses  of  all  are  paid  by  the  QoYernment  of  Japan,  except  in  a  few  caseSi 
where  the  parties  afe  wealthy. 

America  Is  a  great  sohool  to  the  Japanese.  They  appear  to  be  stady« 
Ing  all  things— our  manneas,  cuftoip^  arts  and  sciences  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  interesL 

They  ftilly  realise  the  insignificance  of  their  own  country,  when  com- 
pared with  this,  and  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  adrancement  of  Japan  since 
she  has  had  commerce  with  other  nations. 

We  learn  that  B.  O.  Northrop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Gonnecticut,  has  been  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  go  to  Ja- 
pan to  organise  and  manage  their  school  system  for  them.  It  is  ^  be 
hoped  that  he  will  accept  the  place. 

Japan  is  rapidly  moring  to  the  front  ranks  of  clYilised  nations. 

3oth  England  ^nd  France  have  sent  Commissioners  to  this  country  to 
{AYestigate  our  scl^ool  system. 

An  offer  similar  to  that  ma^e  by  Japan  to  Mr.  Northrop,  was  made 
some  time  since  b^  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Mr.  Wickersham,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  PennsylTania  schools. 

While  WjB  hi^Te  great  reason  for  being  proud  of  our  School  SystexQi 
wo  must  rememl^r  that  there  is  still  room  for  improyement 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Let  teachers  remember  that  now  is  the  time  to  work  fbr  the  needed 
amendments  to  our  School  Law.  As  soon  as  candidates  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature are  nominated,  and  eyen  before,  let  teachers  ask  them  whether  they 
are  ftiends  of  the  public  schools,  and  whether,  if  elected,  they  will  work 
fbr  their  interest.  Let  teachers  besiege  their  Representatlres  and  Senators 
from  now  till  next  January,  and  they  will  come  up  to  the  Capital  feeling 
that  something  mtut  h9  done ;  and  something  will  be  done.  The  great  trou- 
Ue  heretofore  has  been  that  our  legisli^toii  hare  nol  ka^wn  what  was 
seally  needed. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much  at  once.  Let  ua  ask 
tu  a  few  things  that  we  need  most,  and  the  rest  will  follow  in  good  time* 

1.  We  want  Cbnnty  Superintendency.  A  goo4  man  in  each  oonnty 
giving  his  (entire  time  to  the  superrislon  of  the  ungraded  schools  would 
bring  about  wonderftU  results. 

2.  We  want  the  term  ef  ear  schools  lengihened.  And  tUs  should  be 
brought  about,  not  by  increasing,  the  general  school  ftind  (that  is  already 
nbout  the  lasgesl  in  the  United  States),  but  by  local  tax. 

Every  community  should  have  at  least  six  months'  school,  and  the 
pabUo  money  should  be  glyen  only  on  ^e  condition  tlial  schools  are  kept 
open  that  length  of  time.    If  we  had  a  law  whidi  garo  the  public  money 
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only  to  such  oommiuiities  as  were  willing  to  supplement  it  and  ran  their 
schools  at  least  half  the  year^  what  a  grand  move  in  the  right  direction  it 
wonld  be.  Let  os  work  for  these  two  most  iipportant  things  and  all  thjD 
minor  things  shall  be  added  onto  i)p. 

Teachers,  go  to  work.  Do  not  sit  aronnd  and  whine  and  complain 
about  the  condition  of  things,  but  go  to  work.  Work  with  .a  will.  The 
ladies  can  accomplish  ali^ost  ap  ^i^cji  ^  gentl^qtien  in  bringing  abont  a 
pablic  sentiment  that  will  demimd  progress  in  school  matters.  Talk  with 
(Tmstees,  talk  with  Biamiiiers,  talk  with  candidates  Ibr  the  Legislature, 
talk  with  ererj  body.  If  jon  can  aoi- reach  tlM  persons  who  hare  moil 
(nineaee,  send  others  who  can.  Writt  artides  fbr  the  papers,  Qet  per- 
ions  to  lecture  on  tht  sabfect.  God  and  all  good  mea  are  on  ow  side,  and 
\S  we  work  as  we  ongbt  im  sAotf  nol  fml. 


TTT^ 


KQlf^M^L  INSTITpTBS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Examiners  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's timely  suggestions  in  reference  to  holding  Normal  Institutes.  The 
schools  of  this  State  have  been  very  much  improved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Institutes.  All  our  best  teachers  attend  them  and  are  pcolKt- 
^  ^  them.  Th^  help  old  teachers  out  of  their  fixed  "mtS|^'  and  glre 
Ibein  new  ideas;  and  they  enable  young  teaoheis  to  get  in  a  short  tiaa 
what  vquld  otherwiie  cost  them  months  of  sad  ezperienee. 

If  an  Institute  is  well  conducted  teachers  can  learn  much  in  a  slnglo 
^e^  l^ut  certainly  thfi(j  could  lei^rn  (>  gFiMt  4e«a  inQre  in  three  o^  foiur 
ireek9-    The  longer  the  9eBaion,  the  better. 

It  i^  to  be  hpped  that  Bxaminers  wUl,  just  9ci  fia  a«  possible»  act  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  Superintendei|ty  and  hoild  Nqnv^i^  Ii^atit^tes  of  frgm 
three  to  six  ^eeks  in  length,  with  the  best. instruction  that  can  be  obti^ned. 

it  is  also  hoped  that  teachers  will,  just  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  ppwe^, 
arail  themselyesof  these  opportunities  to  prepare  for  the  greater  demand^ 
that  will  certainly  be  made  upon  them.  We  hare  not  seen  an  Examiner 
nor  heard  from  one  who  does  not  expect  to  adyance  the  standard  of  Us 
examinations  the  coming  year. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  repeat  a  suggestion  made  to  Examiners 
two  months  ago^  tIz  :  that  they  should  hold  their  Institutes  near  the  time 
for  their  schools  to  begin,  or  after  they  hare  begun. 

If  the  session  is  to  be  but  a  single  week  it  is  certainly  rery  much  bet- 
ter, especially  in  those  counties  where  most  of  the  schools  do  not  begin  be- 
fore October  or  KoTembeiv  to  pesi^ne  the  Institute  till  the  teachers  hare 
all  been  en^^ged.  The  eril  arising  from  dismissing  a  part  or  all  of  the 
schools  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  a  mqch  larger  i^un^- 
ber  of  teachers  are  thus  reached,  and  the  additional  fact  that  all  tbie  enthur 
slasm  and  new  ideas  gained  will  be  carried  directly  to  the  school-room  and 
put  into  practice. 
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In  moBt  counties  an  Institnte  held  in  October  or  NoTember  will  be  at- 
tended by  from  twentj-fiye  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  teachers  than  if  it  were 
held  in  Jnlj  or  Angnst,  and  the  amount  of  good  done  will  be  fbnr-fold. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We  glTe  this  month  another  article  on  Compulsory  Bducation.  While 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  sentiments  of  the  article,  and  think  that  the 
logic  is  lame  at  sereral  pointS|  yet  we  cheerflilly  give  it  place.  We  readily 
concede  that  the  saljeet  has  two  sides,  and  concerning  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  it  is  not  wise  to  be  dogniaticai.  •  The  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  to  discuss  it  freely  and  honestly. 

A  great  many  teachers  will  get  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  conduct- 
ing a  spelling  exercise  by*reading  the  article  by  Mr.  Watkins. 

Just  how  and  when,  and  how  much  to  use  text-books  are  questions 
that  are  not  definitely  settled  by  our  best  educators.  Read  Krs.  Hufford's 
interesting  article  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-Books. 

Primary  teachers,  especially,  will  be  interested  in  the  article  on  Kin- 
dergartens. 

Persons  who  have  to  teach  the  geography  of  Europe  will  be  mudi 
obliged  to  Prof.  Emery  for  his  information  in  regard  to  the  New  German 
Empire,  as  these  changes  are  not  indicated  in  any  of  our  geographies,  as 
yet. 

The  tunnels  of  which  Mrs.  Kinley  speaks  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  We  remember  that  in  making  that  trip  we  estimated  that 
in  a  five  hour's  ride  that  we  were  binder  ground  two  hourt  of  the  time.  We 
were  eleven  ftUnufei  in  passing  through  one  tunnel. 

In  the  coming  "  On  to  Richmond,"  in  educational  matters,  teachers 
will  need  all  the  "  aids,"  and  the  best  they  can  command.  Read  what  Mr. 
Phelon  says. 

No  one  can  afford  to  omit  the  article  on  Practical  Hints.  It  is  sensi- 
ble all  the  way  through. 

We  have  a  great  many  "Uneducated  Scholars."  Teachers  should 
know  something  outside  their  books.  Common  tetus  is  in  great  demand  ia 
the  school-room. 


CONFERRING  HONOBART  TITLSa 


It  will  soon  be  the  time  of  year  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  the  various  colleges,  and  we  expect  another  deluge  of  LL. 
D.'s,  D.  B.'b,  a.  M/s,  &c. 

The  custom  of  conferring  these  honorary  titles  simply  to  make  friends 
fior  an  Institution,  without  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  those  upon  whom 
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they  are  eonfemd,  can  not  be  too  etrongly  condemned,  ^fhen  the  title 
LL.  D.  is  bestowed  npon  a  second  nte  lawyer,  or  D.  D  upon  a  common- 
place minister,  or  A.  M.  npon  an  inferior  scholar,  instead  of  honoring  the 
persons  foyored  (7),  it  duhonoT9  vwttj  person  who  worthily  bears  one  of 
these  titles. 

The  only  reason  why  such  titles  are  considered  honorable  is,  that  in 
the  past  only  persons  of  extraordinary  ability  and  scholarship  could  obtain 
them. 

There  is  no  honor  in  graduating  at  an  Institution  where  anybody  can 
graduate.    There  is  no  honor  in  bearing  a  title  that  anybody  can  gain. 

Those  who  hare  in  charge  our  literary  institutions  (diould  hold  in  great- 
er estimation  high  scholarly  attainments,  and  in  the  future  not  be  so  lavish 
with  their  honorary  titles.  Let  them  see  well  to  it  that  those  upon  whom 
they  confer  these  honors  are  worthy  of  them.  Otherwise  their  action  in 
this  direction  will  be  made  the  sulject  of  ridicule  in  the  ftiture  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  , 


We  hare  on  hands  sereral  articles  sent  us  for  publication  in  the  Jous. 
HAL,  on  **  that  Dirisor  Question,"  and  a  number  on  "  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion." The  articles  are  almost  all  good,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
place  in  due  time. 

Our  ftiends  must  remember  tliat  while  some  of  us  are  rery  much  inter- 
ested in  certain  questions  that  are  firequently  discussed,  others  may  tire  of 
them. 

We  are  always  glad  to  get  short,  pointed  articles,  and  desire  that  teach- 
ers  shall  use  the  Joubmal  tn%\j  as  the  median  through  which  they  can 
give  expression  to  their  thoughts  on  educational  topics.  We  only  wish  to 
regulate  the  matter  so  that  the  Joobxal  shall  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
greatest  number. 


We  wish  again  to  urge  upon  teachers  the  desirableness  of  obtaining 
State  Certificates. 

Bxaminations  will  be  conducted  by  the  State  Board  in  each  of  the 
Congressional  Districts,  in  either  the  first  or  second  week  in  July. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  teachers  in  the  State  who  are  worthy 
of  State  Certificates,  and  could  get  them  if  they  would  but  take  the  trou- 
ble to  reriew  a  little  and  pass  the  examination. 

Bxaminers  and  Superintendents  should  agitate  this  subject.  They 
should  set  the  example  themselyes,  and  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  join 
them. 

A  State  Certificate  would  do  away  with  the  repeated  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  of  County  Examinations.  For  particulars  see  the  May 
Journal.  Only  ten,  as  yet»  haye  signified  their  intention  to.  be  examined. 
Let  names  be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  at  once. 


MISCELLANY. 


ff 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THB  BXAMIKATION  OP  TBAOfiSBS,  PttBPARIN^ 
BY  THB  8TATB  BOARD  OP  BDtJGATION,  APRII^  1879. 

I 

OBTB0ORA.PBT. 

1.  Dellira  asoAz. 

2.  When  has  g  the  soft  sound  7 

8.  How  many  and  what  Boanda  has  eh  7 

4.  Words  ending  in  what  letters  donble  the  final  consonants  7 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentence i 

Contempt  leayes  a  deepper  scait  than  anger* 

1.  Circle.  6.  Prcfciotts. 

2.  Aronse.  7.  OhanMier. 
8.  Scjthe.  8.  Chargeable. 
4,  ReUete.  9.  MiracK 

6.  Sekffitvde.  ID.  Musician. 

GlOGBAPHT. 

1.  What  Circles  bonnd  the  Tempekate  29DBe7 

2.  Between  What  degrees  of  latitude  do  the  United  States  Ua7 
8.  What  waters  separate  Greenland  from  Britlsfa  America  7 

4.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Alabama. 

5.  What  waters  surround  Newfoundland? 

6.  Through  what  waters,  and  in  what  direction,  would  yon  sail  from 
Calcutta  to  Liverpool  ? 

7.  Describe  the  Amasbn  river,  and  state  why  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world. 

8.  'ShiAi  mountains  and  river  ate  between  Burope  and  Asia  7 

9.  What  great  river  flows  through  Turkey  ? 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  Maine,  and  locate  its  principal  cities  and  rivers. 

hisvobt; 

i.  Who  were  the  patrons  of  the  discoverer  of  America? 
8.  What  #S8  thr  character  of  the  first  colonbts  of  Georgia? 

3.  What  was  included  and  known  as  the  **  Northwest  Territory  ?*' 

4.  What  was  meant  by  the  *'  Louisiaua  Purchase,''  and  what  did  it 
iidnde7 

5.  Give  some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  General  Jackson. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  "Florida  Purchase." 
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7.  Give  Bome  iKscoimt  of  the  "  John  Brows  Raid;'' 

8.  How  are  the  ttexnben  of  thie  lowei*  bons^  of  Goti|pf«M  elected^  and 
how  long  is  the  term  ? 

9.  Oire  Mt  aeeoiAt  of  Sbtttea^'s  marcft  to^  the-  itei^ 

10.  Describe  the  "  Monitor/'  and  give  an  account  of  her  great  triumph. 

OBAMMAB. 

1.  Describe  the  esieatial  parte  of  a  aenteBee* 

2.  Giye  three  forms  that  maj  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

%  Write  a  verb  In  the  infinitire  mood  as  the  object  of  a  trans,  verb. 
4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  **  a  trans.  Terb  ^wtmt  the  objec- 
ttye  case  7" 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adyectiye  phrase. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adrerbial  phrase. 

7.  What  is  meant  bj  an  abbreyiation  ?  What  should  always  follow 
it?    Illustrate. 

8.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  ^e  rule  of  construction  yiolated. 
"  The  watcft  has  raised  four  inches." 

9.  AnaljEe  "  To  liye  and  to  die  for  one's  country  is  calle<|  patriotic.'' 

10.  Parse  ia  tlM  abore  sentence  *'  is  called,"  in  Ml* 

ABITBimiO. 

1.  Define  an  abstract  and  a  compound  number,  and  giro  an  example 
of  each. 

2.  State  the  principles  by  which  common  jRractions  can  be  multiplied 
and  divided. 

3.  In  division  of  decimals,  what  relation  does  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  quotient  bear  to  the  number  in  the  dividend  and  divisor  ? 
Give  reason  in  fiill* 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  commission  and  brokerage  f 

5.  Find  the  first  term  in  the  following  proportion :     (?)  :  6 : :  4 :  7! 

6.  Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression : 

(2+3)X5— 2+4x2— 0X2. 

7.  A  bought  a  horse  for  $250,  and  sold  him  so  as  to  gain  20  per  cent., 
receiving  a  note  payable  in  1  year,  3  months  and  16  days,  at  6  per  cent, 
interest.    What  was  the  amount  due  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  7 

8.  A  hunter  standing  60  feet  from  the  foot  of  a  tree,  shot  a  squirrel, 
which  was  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  80  feet  Aroni  the  ground.  What  was  the 
distance,  in  a  stxaiglit  line,  f^otn  the  placo  where*  the  hunter  stood  to  the 
squirrel? 

9.  Write  a  promissory  note  for  $2,300.60,  due  sixty  days  Arom  date, 
payable  at  the  First  National  Bank,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10.  Find  the  proceeds  of  this  note,  discounting  it  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum* 

FBTIIOLOeT. 

1.  How  is  the  composition  of  the  bones 'deiermitted  7 

2.  Describe  the  position  and  structure  of  the  liver. 
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3.  Describe  the  pofitfon  and  uie  of  the  Talyea  of  the  heart? 

4.  What  are  the  two  kinda  of  nerres,  and  how  do  thej  differ  in  regard 
to  use? 

5.  Why  are  Aoth  OTershoei  healthier  than  gum  oyenhoea? 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIOKAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  neit  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  Aog- 
nst,  1872.  The  forenoon  and  eyening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied  by  the 
General  Association,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  fbur  Depart- 
ments. The  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Lowell  Institute  Hall  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

OBMIBAL  ASSOCIATIOir. 

1.  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Cincinnati,  0. 

2.  The  Co-Bducation  of  the  Sexes  in  Higher  Institutions. 
[President  White,  of  Cornell  Unirersity,  will  present  this  topic,  if 

other  duties  permit  him  to  attend  the  meeting.] 

3.  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  by  Newton  Bateman,  State  Sup't 
Public  Instruction,  111. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Sup't  of  Common 
Schools,  Pa. 

4L  The  Examining  and  Certificating  of  Teachers,  by  John  Swett,  Ass't 
Sup't  Schpols,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

5.  System  of  Normal  Training  Schools  best  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of 
Our  People — Report  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Ch'n  of  Committee. 

6.  The  Educational  Lessons  of  Statistics,  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Education. 

7.  Drawing  in  the  Public  School,  by  WalUr  Smith,  StaU  Director  of 
Art  Education,  Mass. 

8.  Comparison  in  Education,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Sup't  Pub.  Schools, 
Boston. 

BLBMBMTABT   DBPARTMIlTt. 

Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President 

1.  Objective  Teaching— Its  Scope  and  Limit,  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  Ass't 
Sup't  Schools,  New  Tork  City. 

2.  English  Grammar  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  Princi- 
pal of  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Instruction  in  Natural  Science  in  Elementary  Schools.       j 

4.  Adaptation  of  Froebel's  Educational  Ideas  to  American  Institutions, 
by  W.  N.  Hailman,  LouisTille,  Ky. 
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VQUIAL  Da?All«MaMT. 

<7.  C.  Roandfl,  Farminc^n,  Me.,  President. 

1.  The  Proper  Work  of  the  Normal  School,  by  J.  G.  Qreenoagh,  Prin- 
cipal State  Normal  School,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  ProfesBtooal  Training  in  Normal  Schools,  by  T.  W.  HarTejjState 
School  Commissioner,  Ohio. 

8.  The  Normal  Institate,  by  A.  D.  Williams,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Nebn^sluk     • 

4.  Normal  Work  among  the  Freedmen,  by  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton » 
Virginia. 

5.  Model  School0-*-Their  Uses  and  their  Relation  to  Normal  Training. 

VIPABTMllTT  OF  BOPSBlNTBNOnVOI. 

John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  0.,  President. 

1.  The^Xxtent,  Methods  and  Value  of  Snpervision  in  a  System  of 
Schools,  by  H.  F.  Harrington,  Sup't  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Discnasion  to  be  opened  bj  J.  L.  Pickard,  SnpH  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  The  Barly  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School — Its  Causes  and  Rem- 
edies, by  W.  T.  Harris,  Sup't  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  High  School,  Port* 
land,  Me. 

3.  BMes^  of  Percentages  of  School  Attendance— Report  of  Committee. 

DBPAaTMBirT  OF  HIOglE  UfSFBUCTIOH. 

D.  A.  Wallace,  Monmouth  College,  111.,  President 

1.  College  Degrees — ^Report  of  Committee,  President  D.  A.  Wallace, 
Chairman. 

2.  Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciatiopi — ^Report  of  Committflie,  Pkof.  H« 
M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  111.,  Chairman. 

3.  The  Method  of  Teaching  Physics  by  Laboratory  Practice  and  Ob« 
Jectiyely,  by  Prof  Ed.  C.  Picketing,  of  Boston. 

4.  Modern  Languages — Their  Place  in  the  College,  College  Prepara- 
tory, and  Scientific  Preparatory  Conrses,  by  Pres.  J.  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan 
{tnivessity. 

5.  How  t«  Teach  B^glish  in  tbsr  Hlghikhoal,  by  Pkof.  P.  A.  Mazeh,  «f 
Lafayette  Coll^ige,  Pa. 

6.  General  Bdncatioa  aM  a  Basb  «/  Ptofessioaal  Vralning,  by  Prof. 
John  S.  Hart,  of  FriMeton  College,  N.  J. 

The  daily  prog^ramme  will  be  so  accanged  as  to  afford  time  for  the 
thorough  diseossion  of  the  topics  of  the  greatest,  inteiest  asd  importance, 
and  each  disoussion  will  be  opened  by  a  person  selected  Uit  the  pnrpose. 
All  who  may  be  willing  to  participate  in  these  disenasions,  are  reqnestod 
to  come  prepared  to  express  well«matured  opinions  in  Uie  ftrwest  possible 
words. 

Considerable  difficult  has  been  experienced  in. making  satisfihctory 
ailroad  arrangements,  but  it  is  expected  that  at  least  two  of  the  throa|^ 
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liDM  from  th«  Wett  will  kgrM  to  Mil  nmid-tiip  tickets  kt  radaccd  ntM. 
The  mrnDgsment*  will  be  uuioiinc«d  m  toon  m  completed.    The  local 
•ommiUae  reporU  thu  nine  go«d  hoteU  ftgre*  t«  entertftln  (UMt«  *t  reduMd 
ratM — Tftrying  fti>iii  {1. 50  to  $3.S0  t,  daf. 
S.  H.  Wni%  BHr«i0f^,  S.  E.  'Wmna,  FMtidnO. 


SCHOOL  KBP0BT8  OT  TABIOTTS  OITIM  roK  APBIL. 


Thb  ExMutiTA  OommtttM  of  the  Stmte  Teuhen'  AjiociMios  luna 
Iwd  a  m»Mag,  «nd  hftve  b«fm  to  nafcs  tbeir  pragnmiia  for  tlie  next 
•Mcdon  or  the  AMOciation. 

It  wu  datanmined  to  hold  th«  nart  leulMi  «t  LogMMpvrt,  btftiiiilng 
on  Tnceday  etenlDg,  Dwwmber  31,  l8^%  and  eoBtiaalDgtlll  Tridaj  noon, 
JannaiT  8,  1873. 

J.  H.  Smart,  the  Ofaalraaa,  and  all  the  namhen  of  the  OoKMlttaei 
ae  Sv  ai  wa  hare  aeon  than,  ara  Ter;  vooh  In  aarBeat  in  ngaid  to  the 
Batter,  and  we  wi«h  to  beapeak  Tor  them  the  haarty  and  eheeiftil  eo-opti»- 
tioa  of  taaoban  who  maj  be  aalled  npan  to  rendir  aid  In  anj  way.  If 
yon  araaakad  to  prepare  anj  aiarolM  doit,  aitJt^  tMatgon  mil  at  aasa. 

Autheteaohataof  Unnde  takathaSoHooLjoirxiiAL.  The  Hanoi* 
•ehooli  an  UgUy  apokan  of. 
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Tbs  iM|Mrpii^Ush«d  by  Higgisn  &  Byi^p,  styled  PubUa  Schawl  Advc 
^aU,  tayti  in  itf  Utt  iMue,  that  th»  Joubval  hM  lew  than  1,200  eircula- 
iioQ,  while  i^hae  fi,000.  We  knew  the  flmt  etatement  to  be  untrne,  and 
hare  good  reaaons  for  beUeTiag  the  eeoend  le.,  We  doubt  if  the  JLdvoeaU 
hM  500  bona  fide  sabecribera.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
oopiee  are  sent  (fratU  at  advertUing  8he$U.  The  same  paper  efadmed  to 
haye  the  largest  clretilation  of  any  siitnilar  ^aptet  in  the  country  before  it 
hnd  a  sbiffU  mbtdritter. 

If  the  proprietors  wish  people  to  believe  what  they  say  about  their 
Bent  Wood  Farniturei  liquid  SlatiBf ,  ete^r  ^7  should  instmot  their  ,'*im. 
.pevied*' editor  to. t^l  the  truth. 

Kbwtoh  Bavbhaii,  SiiperinieBdeBt  of  Publio  Instroetion  fov  IBi«> 
Bois,  in  aocordainoe  with  the  new  sehool  law,  hm  published  the  following: 

After  the  1st  day  of  July,  19T1,  appHosnti  for  teachers'  oertilleafeea 
A«st  be  examined  in.  the  Elements  of  Natural  Soienoe,  Physiology  and 
Laws  of  Health,  in  addition  to  the  braoohes  aow  required  by  law. 

When- we  thaillhaTe  had  ODUnty  Supsrintendenoy  for  a  fow  years, 
we  will  be  ready  to  add  Katuml  Soienoe  to  our  present  reqnireiaents. 

We  belieye  that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  teaohin|;  will 
be  classed  among  the  "^arfiei  professions."  , 

AxJ.  who  design  being  examined  in  July  for  a  State  Oertifloate,  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  at  once  to  the  State  Superintend|9M<^t  t^" 
dianapolis.    Only  ten  so  far  have  done  this. 

An  examination  will  not  be  held  in  each  District  unless  there  are 
enough  applicants  to  justify.  The  expense  is  great,  and  unless  at  least  ten 
apply,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  places  of  examina- 
tion. 

Wb  have  before  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Delphi  High  School.  The  early  closing  was  necessary  In  order  that 
the  old  building  might  be  removed  to  give  place  to  a  new  one,  to  be  built 
the  coming  season.    Two  young  ledies  graduated. 

Mr.  MoBeynolds,  the  Bxaminer,  Mr.  BlakemaU)  the  Principal  of  tb« 
schools,  and  most  of  the  other  teachers^  are  spokeB  of  in  very  eon,p4i^ 
n^entary.  terms. 

To  BpiTOBs  av  Kduoatiohaii  Joukbals:— We  wMh  to  soggest  the 
propriety  of  holding  an  Editors'  Meeting  in  oeniieotioB  .with  tbt  ^v 
tionikl  AssociaGi;on>  If  it  is  profiti^ble  to  meet  anc^  compose  plans  and 
methods  on  all  other  subjects,  why  not  in  reference,  to  conducting  an 
educational  paper.    All  who  are  in,  fovor  of  such  a  meeting  will  please 

m."V'.     ,  . 

DuBiHQ  April  there  were  four  rooms  in  the  I^wrenceburg  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-five  in  each)  that  did  not  have  a  sin- 
gle case  of  tardiness. 

Superintendent  S.  H.  Butler  says  he  has  fcurteen  teachers,  and  for 
eoBsdentousness  and  faithfolness  they  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  State  ^ 
Cf^od. 
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If  Bz&minera  will  send  tts'Atatenrtnts  ah  totbeiime  And  plftee  of  faoH* 
.ing  their  Itastitntes,  we  shall  he  j^lad  to  pohlish  the  ^ame.  If  they  will 
alfio  gire  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  superintend  the  Institate,  or 
to  he  principal  instmtttor,  we  will  be  mtrch  obliged. 

W.I  are  always  rea^j  ta  change  the  address  of  the  JouBKAif  for  ai^y 
^a.wh9  laaj  desire  it,  but  can  not  do  it  unless  the  place  'from  which  it  it 
to  be  changed  is  also  given.  Please  give  both  addresses  in  fuU^  includiog 
Ihefvoantaes. 

Obuftox^  OonnBetioeiiiittitBf  will  at6nt  m  fbllowd  t 

N.  W.  0.  Unirersity,  June  21,  Wabash  College,  June  1V,  Asboty 
VAWtieitjr  Jane  aO,  Howiti(d  €oUege,  June  ai>  HaaoroF  ^  OoUege^  .^une 
13,  BrookTille  Oollegei  Juno  6,  State  Hoimal  Sebool,  Jitne  26,  Unfoa 
fSirieilaii  OeHeg^  June  12,  State Uoivetiity,  June  37. 

Thv  Tranklin  public  eehools  «loeed  this  year  at  the  end  of  ifftoe 
months,  mtx&  it  has  been  detormiiied  to  make  thai  the  yearly  termiof 
sebool  fbr  tibe  fatiare.  The  'nrastees  and  Superintendent  Boyee  think  this 
best  for  both  pupils  and  teaobers.    Teachers  receive  pay  fbr  ten  moatlw. 

The  Greeniburg  schools  have  closed  on  aocoiint  of  the  small-pox. 
J,  y^^  Harvey,  the  Superintendent,  writes  that  since  the  first  of  Jana« 
iiry,  1ST2,  tiiey  have  had  three  Akn^rei  end  »it^  cases  '6f  ^teunips"  ^inong 
the  school  children. 

Thx  oases  of  tardiness  in  the  Princeton  schools  range,  for  the  year, 
as  follows:  September.  297;  October,  292;  November,  238}  December, 
194;  January,  78;  February,  106;  March,  86;  April,  56.  A  respecta- 
ble decline. 

It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  Indiana  will  be  fairly  represented  in  the.  Na- 
tional Iducational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  HassaobusetUi  in 
August.    See  the  most  excellent  pro]|;ramme. 

Last  year  the  Vernon  public  schools  eontinnid  but  foar  months; 
tUs  year  tbey^ttere  in  session  aeven  manths,nnd  next  year  they  willoon- 
tinne  nine  months.    We  call  this  oenunendaUe  improvement. 

Wx  hear  unfavorable  reports  of  the  Danville  schools.  No  cer^Ail 
grading  aakd  no  superviMon.  J.  W.  Cnlly  has  charge  of  the  higher  grade. 
Danville  ought  to  do  better  than  this. 

NoBLXSYiLLX  has  a  large  new  school  house,  seated  throughout  with 
^single  desks.  A  visitor  reports  good  order  and  good  teaching.  James 
Baldwin  and  six  ladies  constitute  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Tax  Lawrenceburg  schools  gave  a  public  exhibition  by  which  they 
;xalsed  forty-live  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  globes,  charts,  Sse,    A  hint. 
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INSTITUTES. 


P.  y.  Albright,  ExAininer  of  Floyd  Oounty,  annoaaoai  a  Nocmal 
Institute  of  nms  wuk*,,  begfoning  June.  3d.  The  regjolar  Oonntj  insti- 
tute will  begin  in  New  Albany  Anguat  26, 1872. 

Hr.  Albright,  in  common  with  many  other  Szaminers,  is  taking  ad» 
Tanced  grounds.  He  informs  the  teachers  of  bis  county  thl^  th^.must 
either  come  up  higher  or  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mb.  L.  BPKircER,  Examiner  of  Huntington  county,  proposes  to  hold  a 
Kormal  Institute  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  August  and  ^ptember,  if  a 
respectable  class  can  be  secured.  If  the  teachers  of  Huntington  keep  up 
irith  the  times  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  the  point. 

The  County  Institute  will  be  held  altouk  the  first  of  November. 

TBI  Boon^  COuntjp  InsHiute  will  b^  held  in  Lebanon,  beginning 
August  5th,  1673^    Prineipal  Instructors,  J.  H.  Ofcott,  A.  G.  Alcoit. 

TsBTtrtrm  will  be  held  in  Solliyan  and  Hancock  counties  on  Au- 
gust 12;  in  Morgan  oonnty  on  Atigust  19,  and  in  Montgomery  and  Ma- 
rion, August  26. 

&.  P.  TmykFmati  Bxamitier  of  Jasper  eminty,  expects  to^  hold  a  two 
w^eks^  Inatitule^  beginning  September  28,  1872. 

Ttis  Perry  County  Institute  Will  be  neld  at  Cannelton,  beginning 
August  5.  Theodore  Cduroier,  Examiner.  B.  E.  Hiintcn*,  Principal  In- 
structor* 


PERSOaSAL. 


Mim 


Dkath  of  Pbof.  B.  J.  Rics. — We  regret  to  reeosd  the  death  of  Pcof. 
B.  J.  Bice,  formerly  of  this  State.  Prof.  Rice  was  for  many  years  one  of 
Indiana's  most  active  educators.  He  is  the  author  of  the  **Manual  of 
Devotion,"  used  ih  many  of  our  schools.  '  H^  was  for  some  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Muncie  schools,  and  for  a'  time  superintended  the  schools  at 
BvanaviUa  His  weitl  fxiom  here  to  Bsasaa  to  anoept  the  Presidency  of 
Baldwin  CoUege,  ftMiaded  by  tike  M.'  S.  GhuiciL  On  aoeionAi^rflhia  heeltk 
he  went  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado,  and  founded. boftl^  a  school 
and  a  church  at  Trinidad,  where  he  was  laboring  at  the  time  of  his  death 
In  his  death  the  world  loses  a  Christian  gentleman—one  yrhq  has  devo* 
ted  his  life  to  making  others  wiser  and  better.  Mrs.  Rice  will  continue 
iihe  school.  She  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of' many  Indiana  frfends,  who 
Mmember  faeif  kindly. 

Thb  following  persons  will  spend  some  time  in  holding  Institutes 
dnrisig  Ibe  coming  season.  They  are  all' men  thai  may- be  felled  <npon: 
D.  B.  Hunter,  Princeton,  Indiana;  Q.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  A.  G.  Al- 
cott,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Reading,  Indianapolis;  Prof.  H.  Boisen, 
Bloomingion;  J.  R.' Reynolds,  Louisville,  Ey.    Also,  Daniel  Hough^Indi* 
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aiiApoHs,  and  Gjroa  Smith,  Spnih  Ben^,  flg^^  ^^^  'Wilton,  Hinkle  &  Co., 
and  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent  tot  Harper  Brothers,  may  be  oaUed 
«poB  odUbHmm^ 

T.  W.  Pick,  Bzaminer  of  Vanderbarg  ooanty,  !n  determining  the 
grade  of  eertiflcates,  is  governed  by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
iCzaminers'  Meeting,  and  gives  no  license  on  a  general  average  below  70 
per  cent  Se  also  takes  into  cotisideration  the  neatness  of  an  a{)pl!- 
cant*s  paper,  and  his  personal  appearance. 

W.  H.  Qaxjur,  Kzaminer  for  Fulton  county,  reports  his  schools  i|i  # 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  He  says  that  his  teachers  are  entirely 
willing  that  he  shall  raise  the  standard  of  qualification,  as  they  wish  tQ 
keep  pace  with  other  counties. 

Thomas  H.  Bowiias,  P.  D.,  President  of  Aabnry  IJniTerslly,  has 
been  honored,  with  the>pflce.  of  Bishop,  in  the  |[et|iQdl#t  BpisooptI 
Church.  This  of  course  will  make  it  necessary  for  hjm  to  vacate  the 
Presidency  of  Asbury.  We  have  heard  no  suggestion  as  to  who  his  sue- 
oessor  will  probably  be. 

Piov.  CM.BK,  of  AsaJieBst  €V>U«|^  haa  been  eleoted  President  ef  the 
Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette.  We  learn  that  he  haa  aeeepted  Ihe 
place  and  will  soon  be  on  the  ground  to  superinjtepd  the.  erection  of  the 
new  buildings.    President  Clark  co^es  to  us  highly  recommended. 

A  VRixvD  who  visited  the  Connersville  schools,  says  that-  J.  M. 
Hughes  keeps  everything  in  good  order,  and  his  school  building  remarka* 
bly  clean.    A  good  sign. 

Pbop.  MeBSX,  the  in  ventot  Df 'the  #1eettic  telegraph,  and  Prof.  Up- 
ham,  author  of  Upham's  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  both  died  on  the 
same  day,  April  S,  1872. 

PnoF.  0.  B.  LooKis,  for  many  years  teacher  of  music  in  the  Indian- 
apolis public  schools,  has  revgned  his  p^aoe  with  the  design  of  leavii^ 
the  profession  and  engaging  In  business. 

Mns  R.  A.  MoMbaL)  oneef  the  meet  fiaithftal  and  eAdent  teachers  iif 
Xlkhart,  died  of  pneusaonia  a  short  time  since.  0he  has  passed  flpoa  la«> 
bor  to  reward. 

It  was  Ze«m,  and  not  Liizie  Harrah,  who  wrote  tbe  article  on  read* 
ing,  published  last  month. 

Abbxb  Baqs  KoFablaio)  RioHABDeov  has  been  jeleeted  professor  oif 
Blocution  in  the  Oook  County,  Illinois,  Normal  School,  dicago  is  Is 
Cook  county. 

Wm.  WHira  is  saidto.be  ddnggoed  work  for  the  Dublin  sehools. 
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A  School  Hibtobt  op  thb  Umitbo  Statm.  By  W.  H.  Yenable,  OInda- 
BAti :  WUMn,  Hinkle  A  Oo. 

Mr.  Tenable,  ai  a  writer,  is  dear,  ooncise  and  winning,  fie  liaf  dit* 
pHyvd  good  Jadgment  and  good  taste  in  tiM  seleetioa  of  tke  leading  fi^tt 
in  the  history  of  car  Conntry,  and  he  has  eertainly  presented  them  in  a 
pleasing  and  attraotiTe  form. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple  and  natural.  The  most  important 
erents  are  incHcated  by  pecnliar  type.  A  condensed  retume  of  general  pro- 
gress is  giten  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  chapters.  A  Just  prominence  is 
given  to  the  history  of  the  great  West*  The  "  Ibot  notes,"  referring  to  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  snbjeot  under  discussion,  will  be  ibnnd  of  great  valiie. 
An  original  system  of  general  questions  and  biogiaphieal  roTiews  are  also 
commendable  features. 

The  publishers  haT^  done  their  part  of  the  work  beyond  criticism,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge.  The  outside  of  the  book  is  finished  in  excellent  taste^ 
the  paper  is  of  the  best  quftlity^  the  type  clear  and  distinct,  while  the  num- 
ber, the  accuracy  and  the  finish  of  the  portraits  aiid  maps  we  have  never 
seen  excelled  in  any  similar  work.  This  book  will  certainly  command  its 
fbll  share  of  patronage. 

Tbx  Lbbsoh  Compxnd.  By  Bev.  George  H.  Whitney,  A.  M.  New  Tork: 
Carlton  &  Lanahan.    Indianapolis:  J.  H.  Y.  Smith, 

This  book  constitutes  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  volnmes,  to  be  en- 
titled ^  The  Sdeotic  Library  for  Bible  Students  and  Teachers."  The  series 
is  designed  to  illustrate  a  "  Uniform  Coarse  of  Lessons,"  agreed  npon  by 
several  leading  denominations  of  the  land.  The  chief  value  of  the  bo<^ 
will  be  manifest  when  it  is  considered  at  what  a  great  cost  a  library  of  Bibi> 
Ileal  dissertations  could  be  secured.  Here,  within  a  few  pages,  we  find  the 
result  of  a  research  through  many  volumes,  thus  saving  both  time  and  ex- 
pense. A  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  year  is  assigned,  and  comments 
by  the  best  Biblical  scfaolan  are  added.  It  is  Just  the  book  for  Sabbath 
School  Teachers.  / 

BLBMnrTAmT  Mavital  of  Ohbmistht,  Abridged  f^m  Blliot  A  Storer's 
Manual.  By  W.  B.  Niohokw  New  York:  Ivison,  BUkefflaSt  Tay- 
lor A  Co. 

The  author  has  not  simply  abridged,  but  has  in  some  oases  extended 
and  modified  so  as  to  adapt  the  book  to  a  shorter  course,  and  still  make  it 
complete.  He  does  not  bdieve  that  tho  study  of  chemistry  shonkl  be 
merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  to  the  neglect  of  the  observing  facoltiesL 
So  the  book  is  arranged  with  the  viaw  of  teaching  subjects  largely  on 
the  experimental  and  instructive  method.  With  this  view  many  experi- 
ments are  given.  There  is  little  original  in  the  book  except  lU  arrange- 
ment and  method,  but  that  is  not  a  fiaolt. 

Thx  KomiCAL  DiBATKB,  published  by  J.  Holbrook  ft  Co.,  OInein- 
nati,  is  a  little  volume  giving  all  necessary  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
organisation  and  management  of  a  literary  or  debating  sodety.    Parlia- 
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mentary  Rules,  Work  of  Oommitteei,  Order  of  BuiineM,  Hints  to  Teach- 
ers to  Pupils,  &c.,  are  all  treated  of  in  a  plainj  praotioal  way  that  will  he 
appreciated. 

Savfokd's  Primabt  Ahalttical  AbxtbUxtxc.'  Philadelphia:    J.  B. 
Lippiboott  4b  Ck>* 

This  little  hook  it  hcautifiilly  and  appropriately  illnatrated,  atid  its 

forma  of  analysis  simple  and  eonolse.    For  the  child  that  has  learned  to 

count  and  made  a  little  progress,  it  is  an  exoeltont  hook;  hut  its  lirst  few 

psges  are  defective.    No  child's  book  should  he^n  with  db/imtion*.    The 

author  adrauces  to  the  .use  of  large  numbers  much  too  rapidly.    A  Judf- 

•iouB  teacher  could  regulate  this,  howcTer. 

Thi  Nattokal  Bvbzhbss  Ihdxx,  493  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  is  a 
perfect  encyclopedia  of  business  knowledge.  It  oofltaliis  a  Tery  large 
amcunt  of  information  both  interesting  and  raluable  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Everything  is  classified  and  arranged  with  thorough  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  presented  fn  readable,  attractiye  style. 

.  Thx  School  Fkbtital  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  entirely  to  new 
dialogues  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  school  and  day  school  exhibi- 
tions. It  ought  to  have  a  large  circulation,  as  the  character  of  pieces 
given  are  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  teachers  can  recommend  them  to 
their  pupils  without  reserve.  Price,  75c;  single  copies,  20a  Alfred  L. 
Sewell,  75  West  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

Tbx  Nsw  Amxbicait  Pkokovmciko   Sfkllxk.    Philadelphia:    X.  H. 
Butler  Jl  Co.    Prioe,  30  cents ;  132  pp. 

There  seems  to  be  a  careftil.  Judicious  selection  of  commofi  words  In 

this  book.    The  author  has  in  view  not  only  the  tpeUmg  of  words,  but 

the  distlBct  and  correct  pronunciation  of  them. 

Wkbb'si  Fibst  LxssoirB  in  LAXcnrAOX  avd  Dbawixo.     Chicago  and 
IndianapoliB. 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  smalleet  children 
in  primary  schools,  and  is  designed  to  teach  them  to  ttad  and  to  draw. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Webb's  meihods^  there  is  no  de- 
nying the  fact  that  there  is  a  gnat  deal  that  is  good  in  them,  and  live 
teachen  cannot  affefd  to  be  iiraorant  of  them.  We  like  this  little  vcdume 
very  much.    It  will  pay  teBohers  to  esamine  it. 


DIPLOMAS. 

It  may  be  important  for  Superintendents  to  know  wherea^&'fff  dfasi 
Ptnrehment  Jhploma  can  be  had  at  a  Ihir  price. 

Wm.  Warren  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  one  of  ^e  few  who  can  do  good  work 
on  parchment,  p€i9 1^  a  splendid  article  for  High  Schools. 

It  is  written  on  parchment  14x18  inches  in  size. 

He  ftirnishes  parchment,  ribbon  and  writes  tile  graduateB*  ikimeB  in 
Gbrman  Text  for  $a.OO. 

Send  for  Photograph  if  you  wish  to  see  style  and  wordinir. 

If  you  decide  to  give  him  an  order  send  early,  at  there  is  a  great  presS' 
of  orders  in  June.  5-2t 
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FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


The  Attention  9t  the  U9$^frcgt9mk$  Tenehen  if  MpeoUJIy  Iiiyiled  io  lihe  followiac 
GENERAL  0HABACTBRI8TI0S  OF  THE  SERIES. 


1*   To  giTe  ehildren  eber  Mmm  of  the  elementary  oooibluitlona  of  nnmben,  the 
flnC  book  it  proftiaely  tllnstnted  in  the  highest  etyle  of  the  ert. 


5.  ff^M  pMM)inotfi»M  are  tnng h(  bj  •  eerie*  of  pioperly  #rwM  and  well  nnranfed 
Oral  Leetona. 

8.  All  aetbodtof  Qpe?ation  are  bated  npon  prinolplee,  and  biatneii  traa«* 
aetione  are  stated  la  oorrect  baeinete  langnage. 

4.    Prinolplee  are  made,  more  prominent  th»n  mlei. 

6.  The  booke  are  itriel^r  profreeelTe  and  well  graded* 

6.  Ukutomart  BBpeMKoa  Aw&UH,  Sach  book  U  adnpteft  to  Ito  partionlar  work 
te  itt  appropriate  plaee.  TMe  arrangement  arolde  the  latrednetion  of  the  tame  matter 
three  or  fonr  timee  into  ae  many  different  bookt.  Hence,  mmek  Urn  Hmt  ead  tbtdif  are 
required  to  oompleCe  a  IbH  oonree  of  praeiioal  and  eeientiflo  Arithmetloal  ttndy  by  the 
nne  of  theee  booke  thAn  by  the  nee  of.  any  otben. 

7.  laMietftATcn  engraTinge  have  been  extenel?^  introdnoed,  wliet«ver  they 
oonld  be  made  mimUahU  to  cecnre  the  better  attention  of  poptle  and  increaee  their 
Intereet  in  the  exereieee. 

8.  The  whole  eerlee  teeehim  Arlthmetlo  ae  a  lo^tfoef,  jprootfoel,  neebl*  •cienoe,  In* 
■lead  of  leartng  it  the  mert  map  of  formnlae,  which  it  baa  to  long  reoMined. 


9. '  Theee  booke  are  0mUirig^f  newl  and  oontaln  many  ralnable  features,  not  found  In 
nay  other  works  of  their  elass  that  will  pocnliariy  oommend  them  to  the  prootfsa  I 
wants  of  the  age. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  William  G.  f  owler*s  KmgiUk  Ormmmmr  Is  <hs  grammar  of  the  IngHsh  language. 
If  yon  get  FwoUr  you  ni  m  nntr.  iOHH  OLABK  BIDPATH. 

Oreencastle,  Ind.,  December  ISth,  1871. 


iVom  IT.  W,  MeDONALD,  L.  L.  D.,  Frim&^al  qfihe  LomnOU  Bigk  Sehool 

LoinsTiun,  Vorember  8,  1871. 
**To  yours  of  the  SOth  ult.,  asking  for  nw  opinion  of  fowler*s  Orammary  I  take 
pleasure  in  replying.    The  book  is  used  in  this  school,  and  I  like  it  exeeediagly  for 
many  reasons,  but  principally  for  the  following: 

1.    It  makee  the  snideet  of  Inglish  Grammar  intensely  Interesting  to  pupil  and 
•snoher. 

8.    It  kindles  great  curiosity  concerning  the  history  of  Knglish  and  the  Bnglis 


8.    It  ftimishes  mush  -mlnable  and  rare  information  not  found  in  similar  text 
books. 

4.    Its  milled  exaoU  from  Ihe  student  that  kind  of  mental  dlsoipUne,  which  many 
iMlst  is  experienoed  only  by  th'ose  who  study  Latin  and  0reek  Ommssars. 
I  repeat  that  I  like  it  exceedingly. 

For  ierms,  address 

HAKPKR  A  BROTHKKS. 

HBW  T«BK 
J«  X.  OXiOOTT,  IndluiftpoUi,  Ind. 
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HOPES  OF  EXAMINATION. 


MODES  OF  ES 

A^       BT  SOBA  J. 


MA.THBW. 


|he  present  age  is  preenuDentlj  one  of  progress.  Old 
syst^npui  of  philoaophj  are  being  overthrown,  and 
new  ones  oonstructed  apon  their  foundations.  Opin- 
ions, dignified  bj  the  assent  of  the  ages,  are  being 
aubjeeted  to  striotest  tests  of  analysis  and  critioism, 
their  falsity  is  being  eaqposed,  and  fresher  ideas,  sup- 
ported bf  arguments  of  acknowledged  strength,  ase 
advanced  to  take  tfwlr  places. 

The  good  old  wajs,  whose  ikme  our  elders  have  sung,  are  be- 
ing deserted,  and  new  paths  are  trodden  by  the  feet  of  pioneers 
who  will  hot  rest  until  the  hills  of  difficulty,  that  now  rise  in 
their  way,  are  fully  reached,  and  they  return  to  ua,  bearing  re- 
ports of  the  unknown  land  of  truth  which  lies  beyond. 

There  is  room  now  no  longer,  in  any  of  the  pursuits  or  profes- 
sions of  this  busy  world,  for  Pollock's  hero,  who,  in  his  simplicity,, 
''deemed  the  moon  no  larger  than  his  ikther's  shield ;''  there  is 
^0  need,  in  this  age,  of  demanding  his  life  who  is  willing  to  do  no 
work,  save  by  the  processes  devised  by  his  ancestors ;  there  is  no 
spot  upon  the  wide  earth  where  one  may  take  his  stand,  sayii^ 
here  will  I  rest,  for  onwaid,  upwaid,  with  unflagging  feet,  with 
untiring  mind,  with  soul  fired  with  zeal  for  pursuit  of  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  rig^t,  are  the  watchwords  of  the  hour. 

In  the  swift  mardi  of  thought  and  investigation  that  has  borne 
with  it  pulpit  and  press,  the  public  platform  and  the  legislative 
19 
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assembly,  the  cause  of  education  has  not  fiiiled  to  bear  a  part, 
and  the  guardians  of  its  interests,  with  the  executors  of  its  prac- 
tical devices,  have  wrought  both  nobly  and  well. 

The  standard  of  culture,  in  many  of  our  institutions,  has  been 
greatly  elevated,  and,  ^hroi^hQut  town  and  country,  and  the 
land  over,  has  soundedj  loudly  and  imperatively,  the  call  for 
higher  and  better  attainments,  ^or  truer  and  broader  culture^  for 
more  elevatecl  Meas  of  th^  inip^rtance  pf^  thf if  WQrJ^,  on  the  ptft 
of  those  who  instruct,  for  ihe  sup|>ly  of  better  appliances  by 
those  who  hold  in  charge  the  educational  interests  of  communi- 
ties, and  for  more  substantial  proofs  of  real  progress,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  taught 

Nor  has  the  popular  moTomeiit  ftdled  to  exlubit  marked  and 
important  results. 

Under  its  influence^  the  common  sdiools  have  started  into  new 
life,  the  colleges  have  shaken  off  their  drowsiness  and  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  vanguard  of  the  advandng  host,  while  numerous 
and  efficient  Normal  Schools,  springing  into  being  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times,  are  moulding  the  whole  procession  into  an 
iurmy  of  trained  and  efficient  workers. 

And  now,  wheti  our  forces  are  marshaling  for  action,  with 
minds  awake  to  truth  and  earnest  for  duty,,  and  while  new  sup- 
plies are  coming  rapidly  forward,  for  the  reinforeement  of  thoee 
who  have  already  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  weary  days  of 
planning  and  perpleidty,  there  are  few  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  of  education  of  more  practical  imparlance  than  that 
whose  discussion  shall  enable  us  to  determine  by  methods  how 
devised,  and  in  what  manner  employed,  we  may  best  test  the 
progress,  the  intellectual  ability  and  standing  of  our  pupila— 
thoee  for  whose  benefit  the  earnest  efibrts  of  educators  are  being 
put  forth. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  modes  of  ex* 
4U3)ination  employed  in  our  schools,  let  us  premise  that  no  aTg;«- 
ments  are  needed  to  prove  the  value^  to  the  pupUs,  of  tiieir  em- 
ployment 

Of  very  small  worth  to  him  can  ever  be  his  accamulated  hoavds 
of  detached  fiusts,  gained,  oftentimes,  by  strenuous  effiyrts  of  pure 
memory,  if  he  be  never  called  upon  to  bring  tiiem  k>rth  in  order 
:firom  the  storehouse  of  his  mind,  to  compare  them,  to  judge  of 
their  relations,  and  to  form  fiom  them  his  own  oondusions* 
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Can  he  be  said,  in  ftct,  to  haTe  oommenoed,  in  any  true  senae, 
the  process  of  education,  until  hie  shall  have  ceased  to  make  of 
his  mind  a  mere  waste  bA^et,  into  whidi  to  oast,  in  uiiutterable 
TX>nfusion,  scraps  of  ihf<MinatiOti  gathered  from  the  pages  of  his 
*class  bo(4a,  which  he  has' never  le^umed  to  bring  forth  at  wiH,  as 
material  fcr  the  fbrmation  of 'his  own  stnietuiies  of  thought? 

Truly  enough  declares  soine  one  that  such  a  person  has  no 
more  title  to  knowledge  than  the  shefc^es  of  his  library. 

The  main  ejects  to  be  sobghl,  in  any  process  of  ezaminationy 
«eem  to  us  to  be,  %jt^  irwewMnl  grtmth  and  cvftore  for  tke  pupUy 
and  secondly,  the  testmg  ^  Ait  tiMKfy  fw  adtfo/wemeni  to  higher 
jldii  of  ikbu^  (Uvi  tn«e0%a0ioa,  wiA  a  mew  t$  hU  prcmotion,  if 
he  pr^  wof^  of  ilfki  kmm^. 

By  two  metMLs,  alifce  and  yet  taryti^,  ordinarily  with  the 
same  ol^ects  in  view,  and  yiet  essentially  diffisring  m.  efficiency, 
«re  these  tests  of  a  pupil's  mental  capacity  and  growth  applied. 

If  the  system  of  Oral  Examination  best  secures  these  objects, 
or  the  more  important  of  them,  it  should  be  adopted ;  if,  failing 
in  any  essential  respect  to  do  this,  it  yet  prove  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary to  the  written  system,  now  growing  in  popularity,  it  should 
be  retained,  and  so  used  as  best  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  «ach'  medtod'  separately,  noting  its'  ^cd- 
lencies  and  defects  as  we  proceed.  Then,  comparing  the  two,  we 
may  decide  wlidi  is  preferable,  of,  if  a  combination  be  desirable, 
liow  that  shall  best  be  etifect^d. 

Under  the  Ustm  (hal  Btamaiati6n,  m  its  extttded  applica- 
tion, may  fairly  be  included  Whatever  methods  the  teacher  taiay 
•employ,  aside  from  the  regnlar  diuly  recitation  of  appointed  les- 
ions, to  prove  the  eilciency  of  kitf  own  instructions,  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  pupils'  applicattbn  bt  them,  in  connecidon  with 
the  topics  presented  by  his  lebc^tiookir  of^  w^ks  of  veferettce 

To  the  credit,  then,  of  the  OM  method,  when  weH  conducted, 
be  it  admitted  that  it  tends  to  cultivate  ease  and  fteOity  of  ex- 
IMression,  that  It  proves  theesfisteneeor  absence  <tf  that  power  of 
attention  obI  tkopaaift  d£  the  papft  wUch  will  enaUe  him  to  draw 
irom  the  stores4f  a  tdaehcr^s  instructiona  to  add  to  the  truths 
^ned  from  his  own  resouvdes,  «r  from  the  books  fuisiahed  for 
his  daily  «^ 

It  enables  scholars  to  compare  with  each  other  their  vmrions 
modes  of  thoi(^  and  reasoBy  and  so  preserves  them,  in  some 
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manner,  from  narrowness  of  mental  mnge^  and  from  an  over- 
weening self-esteem.  It  aids  ia  securing  a  degree  of  self-posses- 
sion and,  perhaps,  a  grace  of  manner  that  is  of  no  small  value. 
It  interests  pai^nts,  too,  tsalHog  them  oat  to  witness  the  workings 
of  the  eommonHKliooI  system  diejr  ooatributb  to  support 

Conceding  to  it  so  manj  obvious  advantages,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  it  should  take  a  high  rank  among  the  agencies 
employed  fbr  mental  eultui^ 

Nor  would  we  limit  its  scope.  Let  ft  be  used  daily  in  the 
earefol  questioning  of  out  pupils  upon  pointa  mot  proved  by  form 
of  words  in  the  pages  of  their  text-books.  Let  us  caU  them  out 
to  a  perfectly  free  expression  of  their  own  opinions*  Let  us  lead 
them  beneath  the  surfStce  tltnxm  that  merelj^ldle  bands  may  both 
gather  and  cast  aside  as  usflless,  t6  the  pearU  of  wisdom  that  de- 
mand tbe  divert  skill.    Says  Dryden : 

"Krrors,  like  straws,  apoQ  the  snifaee  flow, 

He  who  woald  reach  for  pearls  must  dive  below.'' 

Let  as  examine  their  progress  weekly,  with  proper  preparation 
of  careful  review ;  let  us,  at  stated  times,  if  we  choose,  call  in 
our  friends,  and  tbe  friends  of  our  schools  and  individual  pupils, 
that  together  we  and  they  may  r^iee  over  whatever  suocess-our 
classes  shall  have  attained. 

Let  the  children  thus  eigoy  the  praise  that  honest  effort  finds 
so  grateful,  and  let  their  parents  be  f^sA  that  time  and  labor, 
tuition,  IxkAs,  and  advanthges  worthy  the  cost  involved,  have 
not  been  wasted  fbr  them  or  for  theirs. 

Our  olgeetions  to  thb  sfBtem  could  be  briefly  eoEpressed  and 
summarily  dismissed,  by  the  assumption  that  in  what  we  have 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  important  objects  of  oar  examination, 
the  testii^  of  a  pupil's  fitness  fiir  promotian,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  very  defective ;  it  m^r  be,  as  so  frequently  it  proves, 
an  utter  failure. 

But  we  should  defend  the  positioD  thus  takea.  and  justify,  if 
possible,' our  ftirther  asseHido  that,  even  in  tbe  hands  of  the  most 
careftil  teacher,  an  oral  examination  is  liaUe  to  become  a  means 
of  unmerited  praise  and  uade^srved  promottcm,  whQe,  as  arranged 
by  one  who  is  unscrupulous  and  favor-seeking,  it  is  almost  oertain 
to  become  a  ftsree  of  the  grossest  character. 

That  the  defects  of  this  method  vender  it  objectionable  aa  a 
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standard  of  promotioiii  no  one  who  kas  dosdy  observed  its  work* 
rngB,  can  ML  to  acknowlodga* 

He  is  by  no  means  of  neoesrity  a  good  seholar,  who  eaa  make  a 
fine  appearance  under  tiie  excitement  of  an  examination,  be  it  of 
a  character  more  or  le$6  piibKc, 

Not  infre(iaenily  are  fliose  pupils  whom  we  should  least  gladly 
see  advanced  to  Ugber  grades  of  work,  the  very  ones  whose  ex- 
cessive confidence  and  seL^command  enable  them  to  conceal  their 
real  incapacity,  whose  power  of  thought  and  whose  nervous  ener- 
gies have  been  least  completely  drained  by  previous  application 
to  study.  The  diligent  and  often  overworked  pupil,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  close  mental  aj^lica* 
Hon,  stands  often  iiotebly  in  the  background  at  these  times. 

Because  of  the  injustice  that  must  result  from  a.  judgment 
based  upon  such  a  test,  we  complain  of  this  method* 

AgMn,  we  have  stated  that,  e^^n  under  the  control  of  the 
wisest  teachere,  an  oral  examination,  especially  if  it  be  puhHc,  is 
HaUe  to  utter  failure  in  the  most  worthy  of  the  ends  to  be 
gained. 

As  before  stated,  too,  these  oceasionB'oftyen  bring  forward  most 
prominently  those  who  should  regard  very  modestly  their  small 
attainments,  but  who,  by  the  frequently  indiscriminating  judges 
that  listen  to  their  recitations,  ^re  pronouno^  in  a  high  d^ree 
meritorious.  And  so  is  a  double  injustice  shown — one  to  the 
pupil,  thus  ftirther  encouraged  by  his  appa]:ent  success,  to  con* 
tinned  satisfiustion  with  mediocrity,  and  another  to  the  cause  of 
education  that  is.  unmeasurably  iiyured  by  the  fidee  Jaght  in  which 
it  is  made  to  appear. 

Btill  again,  whea.d£fierait  schools  are  brought  into  eompaHson 
under  this  form  of  trial,  the  difieulties  to  be  encoimt^red  are 
both  more  numerous,  and  more  fgcentij  to  be  regp:>ett9d. 

For,  let  the  fiithful,  honoit,  earaeat  teacher  bring  his  classes 
forward,  on  the  one  hand,,  and  subject  them  to  the  trial  of  <^e- 
ftil  questioning,  dose  reaaoniag  and  substantial  labor,  aad«  on 
the  other,  array  tbescjof  Um  who  ''keeps''  his  school,  yet ie^bthes 
nothing;  whose  pupils  have, cultivatsdi their  meweiiee  but  ne- 
glected their  understanding;  or  wiho,  very  ^possibly»  I^ive  jbeen 
drilled  with  untiring  earafulness  ngon  some  special  topics  for  the 
occasion,  that  for  their  fluent  and  parrot^like  ''saying^  of  the 
lesson  they  tnaj  astonish  those  who  hear  and  may  applaud— let 
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tbtSy  I  saj^  he  done,  and  protmUy  the  minority  of  those  who 
listen  and  assume  to  judge,  will  aasigaatl  the  laurela  to  the  lat- 
ter, while  the  former,  with  his  acbool,  is  oonsigaed  to  very  mod- 
erate oommepdatioa,  if  not  to  open  censure. 

Here,  again,  is  a  double  wrong  and  ii;yustioe. 

But^  aaide  firom  all  the  objectioDs  that  have  been  cited,  there 
semaias  one  of  possibly  more  Jfcprpe  than  any  ad  the  jrest  It  ia 
this.  Be  an  oral  examiaation  conducted  eveir.so  wisely,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  teat  of  queetioui  projiiosed  be  aU  of  equal  grade 
in  point  of  difficulty. 

To  one  that  happens  to  require  little  thougbti  a  ready  anawer 
and  a  oonrect  one  may  be  given ;  to  another,  involving  greater 
mental  effort,  may  be  presented,  by  a  aeholiM:  as  worthy  as  the 
first,  a  werj  unsatJB&otory  solutioiL 

May  it  not,  then,  be  justly  oompUuned  that  injustioe  is  done 
when,  by  sudi  a  comparison  of  unequala,  judgment  is  rendered 
that  iiiTolves  the  advancement  of  the  one,  and  the  oondes^nation 
to  the  misery  of  wounded  feelings  and  the  pwanee  of  further 
trial  of  theother? 

{Jb  b$  eonknfueiS) 


THE  MARKING  SYSTEM. 


6> 


BT  «.  It.  Mmnt 


jpMHuais  tiiat  no  member  of  ew  profWakni  wU  deny  the 
necessity  of  some  instrumentality  that  may  be  brought  to 
his  aid  in  securing  puaetoal  atteadAnoe,  and  an  ^vated 
standard  <tf  scholamhip  and  deportment. 

In  nearly  all  w^  regulated  sdioob  a  reoovd  m  kept  of  each* 
pupil,  designed  to  exhibit  these  items  on  some  scale. 

The  markers  used  for  this  purpose  are  deaeminated  merits  or 
demerits,  and  are  wed  as  inetatives  to  higher  attainments. 

At  stated  intervals  these  are  aggtegated,  ^md  die  pupils  and 
parents  are  ftimished  with  a  duplicate  of  the  samOi  In  many 
of  the  high  sdieola  and  eoUeges  members  ef  the  graduating 
dassee  are  honored  with  positions  determinad  by  these  mazl». 

Are  the  results  of  such  a  system  beneficial  {  Do  its  advan- 
tages outweigh  its  disadvantages  f    I  presume  that  the  utility  of 
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the  system,  freed  from  its  abuse,  oannot  be  controverted,  and  the 
disadvantages  which  I  shall  mention  are  the  out-growth  of  the 
system  administared  by  injudicious  teachers  and  not  the  system 
per$e. 

The  principal  olgecMons  to  it,  as  it  is  generally  used,  are, 

FirtL  It  grooves  the  reoitation  and  thereby  weakens  its  vital 
power,  and  diminidies>  4he  au^ount  of  instruction.  Th^  most 
honest  teacher  is  often  caueed  to  refrain  from  that  exhaustive 
questioning  on  the  lesson  ne^sary  to  efficient  teaching;  and 
thus  the  fiiults  and  defects  of  the  pupils  are  concealed  instead  of 
ejcposed  and  corrected.  It  has  a  tendency  to  convert  .the  teacher 
into  a  testing  machine,  whose  duiy  is  to  ascertain  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  the  questions  and  answers  prescribed  in  the  text- 
book and  record,  it  on  a  numerical  scale. 

Seccmd.  It  b  too  often  made  the  standard  by  which  a  teacher^s 
success  or  fedlure  is  determined.  Superintendents  and  Boards  of 
Bducation  are  mainly  responsible  for  such  a  result.  They  fre- 
quently decide  upon  the  capabilities  of  a  teacher  from  per  eeniagei 
obtained  in  her  department,  instead  of  from  a  penofud  knowledge 
of  her  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  instruction. 

Third,  The  keeping  of  class-books  and  deportment  registers 
oonsumes  too  much  time.  In  the  lower  grades,  where  there  are 
a  multitude  of  classes,  limited  to  but  a  few  miautes  for  each 
recitation,  this  objection  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Fourth.  The  oecurooy  of  the  record,  in  such  cases,  is  question** 
able,  because  the  time  allotted  is  insufficient  to  thorou^ly  test 
eath  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  entire  lesson.  In  many  instances 
diey  will  fiul  on  the  only  question  given  them  and  yet,  if  being 
marked  on  a  scale  of  ten,  will  receive  nine,  when  probably  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  l^pson^  and  were  conscious  of  their 
undeserved  attainments.  An  aggregate  of  these  incorrect  marks 
are  sent  to  the  parents  and  published  monthly ;  and  thus  the  pa- 
rents and  community  are  much  deceived  in  regard  to  the  pupil's 
standing.  The  plan  used  by  some  of  the  Professors  of  Moores« 
hill  CoUege  seems  to  be  a  good  one,. and  very  suggestive  in  obvi- 
ating such  a  deception.  It  is  this.  Oppoute  each  name' on  the 
dass  register  are  two  blank  spaces,  in  one  of  which  is  recorded 
the  number  of  questions  asked,  and  in  the  other  the  number 
incorrectiy  answered.  Such  a  record  indicates  nothing  but  profi- 
eieney  in  recitation,  based  upon  the  questions  propounded^  and 
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cannot  take  into  acoonnt  differences  in  naJUve  talent  and  opportv* 
nity  of  preparation. 

J'^.  Many  teachers  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  system 
upon  the  pupils,  or,  having  obtained  (heir  reports,  record  them  with 
such  modifications  as  they  think  proper.  Both  are  objectionable 
and  pernicious.  The  record  should  be  the  result  6t  the  teadier^s 
judgment  Bolefyy  based  upon  principles  of  truSt  and  justice.  Can 
such  a  record  tell  the  tohcle  truth?  It  is  one  thing  to  record  ac- 
tual violations  and  observances  of  a  rule,  but  quite  another  to 
average  the  two  and  represent  the  result  numerically. 

Shih.  One  of  the  most  weighty  objections  urged  against  Hie 
system  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  baser  motives  and  diverts  the 
mind  from  the  true  olgect  of  education.  This  is  frequently  fos- 
tered by  the  teacher's  offering  prizes,  holidays,  etc.  Again,  an 
unholy  desire  to  surpass  others,  merely  in  order  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause of  the  teacher  or  excite  the  envy  of  classmates,  is  too  often 
the  result  of  its  use.  In  this  case  it  stifles  that  generosity  which 
rejoices  in  the  success  of  others  and  carried  but  in  life  amounts 
to  an  unholy  and  selfish  ambition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  safe  plan  of  keeping  a  deport- 
ment record  is  upon  the  demerU  system,  and  should  be  restricted 
to  cases  of  disorder  observed  by  the  teacher,  and  never  include 
moral  guilt  This  necessftates  constant  espionage  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  in  high  schools 
and  colics  by  adopting  one  fbrm  of  the  self-reporting  system 
which  I  have  successfully  u^.  It  is  this.  The  items  to  be 
reported  should  be  definitely  specified  by  the  teacher,  such  as 
communication,  idleness,  tardiness,  eto. ;  and  any  pupils  guilty  of 
these  must  furnish  to  the  teacher  a  written  statement  of  the  het 
with  their  names  attached,  die  teadier  being  the  judge  of  the 
number  of  demerits  for  each. 

In  fkvor  of  the  system  it  may  be  said  i 

Flr9t.  It  is  a  kind  of  daily  historic  record,  wbich  enables  the 
pupil  to  compare  the  success  of  one  day  with  that  of  another, 
and  himself  with  other  pupils,  and  can  be  made  an  abiding  and 
potent  influence  for  good  with  every  pupil  who  possesses  the 
proper  amount  of  self-esteem.  A  careful  examination  of  present 
attainments  is  always  necessary  to  progress, both  in  knowledge 
^d  morals,  and  hence  the  practice,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  so 
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ooDBtant  and  persiBteitt  that  its  effects  will  be  felt  in  every  reciter' 
tion^ 

Second.  The  use  of  the  system  acts  as  an  incentive  to  punc> 
tnal  attendance,  study  and  good  conduct.  Considering  the  fiict 
that  many  children  have  SQch  imperfect  ideals  of  human  perfeo* 
tioUy  and  cannot  be  actuated  by  motives  beyond  their  conception, 
the  teacher  must  first  appeal  to  motives  that  can  be  made  effective, 
and  afterwards  substitute  higher  ones.  Of  course  we  suppose 
that  the  true  ioaA&r  thaA  dear  ideas  of  the  objects  and  ends  of 
study,  otherwise  his  efforts  will  be  fruitless.  It  is  not  enough 
that  prompt  recitation  and  good  order  are  secured,  but  if  the 
motives  appealed  to  in  gaining  these  ends  are  wrong,  the  result, 
however  fair,  will  prove  to  be  like  the  "Apples  of  Sodom*** 

Some  teachers  utterly  fail  to  develop  a  manly  and  noble  cltfu>. 
acter  in  their  pupils,  for  between  the  pupil  and  duty  is  placed 
some  false  incentive  which  he  is  constrained  to  make  the  imme- 
diate end  of  study  or  aim  of  conduct.  His  moral  nature  is  ''fed 
on  husks. **  Character  is'a  more  tmperc^tve^necessity  than  scholar- 
fibip. 

Third.  If  juificiously  used,  the  system  begets  a  spirit  of  healihy 
tsnvlaJtum,  a  feeling  incident  to  our  nature,  and,  therefore,  com- 
mendable. It  is  natural  to  compare  ourselves  with  others ;  and, 
without  this  comparison,  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  would 
teach  us  no  moid.  Competition  is  the  life  of  society,  and  surely 
a  power  so  universally  active  cannot  be  banished  from  the  school- 
room* 

FwrOi.  It  is  a  convenient  medium  for  furnishing  to  the  par- 
ents some  idea  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  thus  securing 
their  co-operation  and  preventing  misunderstandingSi  as  no  other 
plan  can,  except  personal  interviews. 

J^^.  The  use  of  the  marking  system  giyes  s^pUm  to  the 
workings  of  a  school.  If  the  teacher  were  as  careful  in  systema- 
tizing his  work,  accurate  in  recording  results  and  punctual  in  ad- 
justing his  accounts  as  the  mfOthodieal  merchant,  he  would  be  in 
the  way  of  great  achievements. 

SSalOt,  It  prevents  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment, by  being  brought  to  bear  directly  and  constantly  on  the 
deportment  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  marking  system  be  used  in  such  .a  way  as  to  create  a 
desire  in  the  pupils  finr  improvement,  if  it  begets  self-emulation 
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and  be  made  the  means  by  which  to  compare  themselves  with 
what  they  would  be  or  ought  to  be»  and  if  it  kindle  an  ardor  to 
equal  or  even  exed  others  without  the  desire  of  depressing  them ; 
if  these  be  its  results,  no  one  will  deny  its  worthiness  of  a  high 
position  in  every  institution  of  learning.  ( 


LETTEB8  TO  YOXJNQ  TEAOHEBa— L 


BT  W.  WATXmS. 


PROPOSE,  with  the  kind  permission  of  our  friend,  the  Ed. 
iter  of  this  Journal,  to  address  to  you  a  series  of  letters  in 
which  I  shall  treat  of  matters  of  deep  interest  and  import* 
ance  to  every  one  of  us,  I  shall  address  them  to  y(yung  teachers, 
because  I  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  their  eijtruggles  and  generous 
ambitious,  and  would  fain  give  them  words  of  cheer  and  comfort, 
and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  assist  them  to  rise  to  greater  power 
and  usefidness.  I  cannot  deny  another  reason  for  addressing  the 
young.  I  have  observed  that  when  a  man  has  been  long  in  our 
business,  he  is  usually  so  wise  that  he  can  no  longer  be  taught  or 
improved.  Schoolmasters,  like  the  wonderful  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  rush  with  marvelous  rapidity  to  maturity,  after  which  all 
change  is  only  towards  decay. 

Tuminc:  from  such  with  a  sigh,  but  not  a  sneer,  for  they,  too, 
are  my  brethren,  I  wish  to  address  those  who  are  still  in  their 
growing  years.  It  is  presupposed  that  you  wish  to  learn  and  are 
willing  to  study,  and  that  you  take  this  Journal  in  order  to  profit 
by  it.  In  short,  that  you  are  willing  to  do  all  that  you  can  to 
help  yourselves,  and,  consequently,  are  in  the  right  state  to  re* 
ceive  help  from  others. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of 

TEAOUiNO  INTERBflT. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  we  have  to  learn,  in  teaching,  is  not  to 
attempt  too  much.  Most  of  our  text-books  gives  two  or  three 
methods  of  computing  interest,  but  if  we  try  to  teach  all  of  these 
we  shall  make  so  slight  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  our  pupils  that  all  will  be  efEaced  before  they  are  needed 
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in  real  life.  Lei  us,  then^  take  ana  waj«  and  that  the  best  waj, 
and  use  it  exdusivelj  till  it  has  become  perfectly  ftmiliar  to  the 
pupil.     For  several  years  I  haTe  made  exclusive  use  of  the  so- 

called 

without,  as  yet,  having  found  anything  nearly  so  good.    As  this 
rule  is  not  found  in  the  arithmetics  in  general  use,  I  shall  here 
develop  it  in  order  that  yoa  may  receive  the  benefits  of  its  use. 
A^j  oalciiUitioBi  we  made  vpoD  the  bans  of 


SEX  PKR  CEirr. 

At  this  rate  we  seer 

1.  That  6  per  cent,  cf  the  prineq)al=l  year^  or  12  men.  int 

2,  Hence  3  per  cent  of  the  principal=:i  yearns  or  6  mon.  int«. 

5.  And     2  per  cent  of  the  piinQipaI=i  yearns  or  4  mon.  int. 

4i  Therefbre  1  per  eent  of  theiMincipal=2|  yearns  or  2  mon.  int. 

6.  But  two  Kioiith0=^^  days. 

Heifeoe^  TO  Fnm  tbb  uri'JBRiflWr  for  00  bats,  we  have  only  to 
take  oo/^'pfft  eent  of  Ae  prineiipal^  %hiob  we  do  by*  simply  me^ 
ing  the  decimal  pomt  two  places  to  the  left. 

e.  g.    What  Is  ti»e  interest  of  $112:87^,  ftr  2  months  t 

Am.    1  per  emt  ef  that  snm>  which  is  #1.1287^. 

This  ^ves  data  npon  which  to 

* 
•  •       • 

OOMFUTS  I5TERE8T  FOR  MOiZffTHa. 

Lei  ua  find  tiie  interest  upon  $1,631. 

1.  We  find  tiiat  the  intnest  for  2  montibs f  I&24 

2.  Th^efore,  the  mtMest  for  4  months 2X016.24 

S.  And  the  intereet  for  6  montks i, 3x116.24 

4.  And  the  intereet  tat  8  months 1 4X016.14 

5.  And  the  interest  for  10  montlw 5X016.24 

6.  And  the  interest  for  1  year. : 6X016.24 

7.  And  the  intemt  for  1  year  «nd  4  moBflks 8X016.24 

From  which  you  see  we  only  multiply  by  half  the  number  of 
months. 

&  But  the  interest  for  one  month  is  half  of  016.24» 
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Ex.— What  18  theiotoreBt  of  $512.64  for  1  year,  7  monthfif 

I  5.1264  Interest  2  months. 
9 


$46.1376  Interest  18  months. 
1  inon.=i  2  mon.      2.5632  Interest  1  month. 


$48.7008  Interest  1  jear^  7  months. 
1  jear  and  7  monthsc=l-  months-f  7  montbs=19  months. 

In  practioe  we  uaHalljdmw  a  vertical  luie  through  die  pkoe 
occupied  by  this  column  of  four  decimal  points  see  next  Ex. 

Haying  learned  to  compute  interest  upon  any  principal  for  any 
number  of  months,  we  now  proceed  to 

FtVD  Tin!  INTSBEST  FOR  DiLTS* 

L     When  the  daij%  ijare  o^tguot  i^irfo  (f  60. 
.  As  20  days  is  «ae*third  of  60  daySi  it  follows  that  20  da/s  in* 
terest  is  one-third  of  60  day's  or  two  months'  interest;  therefore, 

1.  Fifteen  days'  Jntcnst  is  ane-quarter  ot  60  d^^SB*  interest 

2.  Twelve  dagvi'  lAt^rest  is  one-fifth  of  t$0  days'  interest. 

3.  Ten  days'  interest  is  one-sixth  of  60  days'  interest 

4.  Six  days'  interest  is  one^tenth  of  60  days'  interast. 

5.  Five  days'  intetest  is  4i»e-twdfth  of  60  days'  interest,  etc. 
From  which  we  see  that  we  have  only  to  take  such  part  of  60 

days'interest  as  the  days  are  part  of  60  days. 

n.     When,  the  day$  are  not  aliquols  of  60, 

1.  7  days=6  days-f  1  day^  therefore  the  interest  for  7  dayl= 
interest  for  6  days+interest  for  1  day;  hut  six  is  an  aliquot  of 
CO,  and  1  is  an  aliquot  of  & 

Interest  for  8  days==.interest  6  days4^ntorest  2  di^ya.  We  find 
interest  for  six  dayA  hy.  UifiVig.  1-10  of  the  interest  for  60  d^ys» 
and  2  days'  intere^  by  tf^ng  ^  of  the  6  days'  interest  just  found. 
The  numbers  of  doys  which  are  not  aliquots  of  60  are.  7,  8,  9« 
XI,  13,  14,  16.  17,  X«.  19,  2i,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
All  of  these  you  may  now  separate  into  two  or  more  parts  which 
are  aliquots  of  60^  or,  better  sfUIj  so  that  the  largest  part  is  an 
aliquot  of  60,  and  the  second  aliquot  of  the  first,  and  the  third 
of  the  second. 

e  £«  17  days=12  dajs-f  4  days-f  1  day. 
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Example.    What  k  the  interest  of  $884.60  for  1  year,  3  moo. 
and  26  days  t 

8  4850=2  months  interest 

7 


1  mon=|  of  2  mon.        1 
20  da78=i  of  2  mon. 
6  da78=l-10  of  2  mon. 


243950=14  months  interest 
7425=1  month  hiterest 
1616=20  dA7»]interest 
3485=:6  days  interest 


$2716476=1  year,  3  months,  26  days. 

We  can  now  compute  the  interest  of  any  principal  for  any 
time  at  6  per  cent 

■    ,  ■  •  •        ;■ 

TO  CHAKOE  PEB  CENTS. 

Suppose  we  find  Ae  interest  of  a  ^€n  principal,  for  a  given 
time  to  be  $18,366.  If  this  id  6  per  cent  interest  1  per  cent.^^^ 
===:$3.061,  from  which  we  may  find  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  by 
snbtraction,  or  at  7  per  cent,  by  addition.  Had  we  wanted  8 
per  cent  we  wonld  have  divided  the  answer  at  6  per  cent  by  3, 
which  would  have  giv6n  2  per  cent*,  which,  added  to  the  6,  won! 
have  made  8  per  cent 

To  find  10  per  cent  add  6  per  cent-f-2  per  eent+2  per  cent 

BECAPrrULATIOir. 

There  are  four  things  to  be  learned  i 

I.  To  find  the  interest  for  2  months  of  60  days. 

n.  To  find  the  interest  for  any  number  of  months. 

m.  To  find  the  interest  for  days. 

rV.  To  change  per  cents. 

With  these  direptions  you  will  be  able  to  leani  this  rule  by 
practice*  and  the  more  you  use  it  the  more  you  will  admire  its 
simplicity^  itjB  compactness,  and  its  freedom  from  that  liability  to 
error  which  is  inseparable  from  long  multiplications  and  divisions. 

But  you  wish  to  teach  this  to  your  pupils^  if  so,  you  must, 

Firtt    Know  it  exactly,  and  thoroughly  yourself. 

Second.  Teach  it  gmduidly^  one  thing  at  a  time.  Make  three 
lessons  of  it,  one  for  moDths*  one  for  days,  and  one  for  changing 
per  cents.  After  teaching  how  to  work  each  case,  give  thirty  or 
forty  examples  to  be  worked  at  seats  and  brought  to  class  for 
examination. 
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IhinL  Insist  upon  the  eicact  form  as  1iei«!ii  giveni  Permit 
no  laxy  or  slovenly  work.  Show  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  see 
that  he  does  it. 

F(mr(h,    Use  no  other  method. 

Do  this,  ftUow-teaicher,  and  you  will  find  yourself  one  step 
higher  in  power  and  usefiiljQiess. 

Meddlstowit,  O.,  St'  Fatriok'8  Day, 


■<^-j- 


A  imiPORM  COUBSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. ' 


▲  PA»ia  BT  Faor.  FmxoiwifcL; 


'imouT  aysfem  there  can  be  no  real  success.  This,  we 
think,  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  an  cmom,  in  all 
great  enterprises.  It  is  owing'  to  eydem  that  the  pub* 
lie  schools  in  our  huge  cities  are  brought  to  sucha  degree  of  per^ 
feetiony  and  accomplish  so  much,  in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  rising  generation,  and  are  to-day  the  pride  of  our  nation, 
and  exciting  the  attention  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  Even  proud  old  England  has  sent  over  an  investigating 
committee  preparatory  to 'the  adoption  of  our  plan  for  public 
instruction.  Let  us,  fpr  a  moment,  examine  the  workings  of  the 
public  schools  of  one  of  these  cities ;  and,  not  to  present  any- 
thing far-fetched  or  visionary,  we  will  take  those  of  the  capital 
of  our  own  State.  There  are  enrolled  upon  her  dally  registers) 
according  to  the  Superintei)Ldent's  report  for  the  month  of  De» 
cember,  1871,  5,428  pupils.  This  army  of  children  is  under  the 
care  of  some  100  or  more  teachers,  and  these  under  the  control  of 
the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants.  A  course  of  study  is 
marked  out  for  each  year  of  the  pupil's  attendance,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  same  for  illl  parts  of  tlie  dty.  The  same  methods  of 
instruction,  the  same  plans  of  government,  and  the  same  text* 
books  are  used  throughout  the  city.  Thus,  each  department, 
from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  forms  a  part  of  the  grand, 
harmonious  whole.  Does  a  fiimily  move  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another?  The  children  enter  the  school  there,  present 
the  certificates  given  them  by  their  last  teachers,  aar  to  the  grade 
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they  were  in ;  they  are  placed  in  the  same  grade  here,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  course  of  study,  and  are  not  aware  of  any 
change,  save  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  teacher — for  these 
peculiarities  do  exist,  and  I  would  not  have  any  system  so  me* 
dhanical  as  to  destroy  ihat^  for  the  teacher  who  has  no  individu* 
ality  will  not  be  a  successful  teacher.  Parents  are  not  annoyed 
by  a  demand  upon  them  for  new  books,  pupils  are  not  confused 
by  a  new  order  of  tilings,  but  all  moves  on  with  a  harmony  that 
is  delightful.  Each  child  advances  step  by  step,  year  by  year ; 
stoadify,  8urefy — until  at  last  he  emerges  from  the  High  School, 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  mind  and  body ;  fitted  by  that  mental 
and  physical  discipline  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life,  or  a  col- 
legiate coiiiiBe,  if  such  is  designed  for  him.  He  comes  forth 
from  the  High  School,  not  a  mere  show  of  ''glittering  generali- 
ties," but  a  soiid  body;  ready  to  seize  upon  opportunities  and 
adapt  himself  to  surrounding  circumstances. 

Now,  what  a  dty  is  in  this  respect  we  contend  that  a  township, 
a  oourUyf  a  BtaJte  may  be.  And  the  first  step  towards  this  grand 
desideratum  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  '*  Vntform  Course  of  Study**  for 
the  township,  county  and  state.  In  short,  what  the  city  is,  in 
this  respect,  I  would  have  the  state  be.  The  dty  has  her  Super^ 
inimdenif  so  has  the  state.  The  city  has  her  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents, so  has  the  state — ^in  her  County  Examiners — ^but  what 
would  be  better,  and  What  Aould  be,  her  county  Superintendents. 
The  dty  has  her  Board  of  Education ;  so  has  the  state.  The 
dty  has  her  teachers  and  school  buildings ;  so  has  the  state.  And 
now  let  me  ask,  what  better  work  could  there  be  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  perform,  than  to  prepare  a  course  of  study 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ?  What  better  work  would 
there  be  for  the  Sapermtendent  of  Public  Instruction  than  to  see 
to  it  that  this  course  of  study  be  carried  out  in  every  particular,  in 
each  township  and  county,  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  Ex- 
iner ;  or,  as  it  shcvM  be,  the  county  Superintendent  This  would 
make  our  State  Board  of  Education  a  body  of  some  importance, 
and  give  our  State  Superintendent  an  opportunity  to  become 
us^ui  as  well  as  (muxmerUoL 

With  such  an  arrangement  of  affitirs,  aU,  or  nearly  all  these 
advantages  which  the  dty  schools  now  enjoy,  the  schools  through- 
out the  State  might  enjoy.  Then  should  Mr.  A.  remove  from  his 
presoat  location  to  some  other,  perhaps  not  ten  miles  distant,  he 
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would  not  find  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  there,  in  regard  to 
the  school.  He  would  not  be  compelled  ^  puchase  an  entirely 
new  outfit  of  text  books  for  his  diildren,  who  find  that  neither 
their  books  nor  the  knowledge  which  they  liave  brought  with 
them,  are  of  much  use  in  the  new  school ;  as,  in  the  city  schoc^, 
they  would  be  placed  just  where  they  belonged,  and  pursue  the 
wwne  without  interruption.  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  both  parent  and  pupil  are,  it  seems  to  me,  self-evident. 
But,  says  the  objector  to  this  plan,  this  woul^  require  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the  State,  and  this  would  not 
do,  as  it  would  open  too  wide  a  field  for  ^*jqb%^  in  the  supply  ef 
books.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  objectiqn,  I  would  say  that  a 
uniformity  of  text-books  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
**  uniform  course  of  study,"  if  it  be  ^rue  tibat  ^'  the  tewhar  is  the 
text-book."  With  the  work  to  be  done  clearly  defined,  the  exa^ 
hook  to  be  used  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  A  good 
mechanic  will  do  you  a  good  job  of  work  with  a  good  set  of  tools, 
without  stopping  to  seardi  for  the  manufietcturer's  name  upon 
them.  The  text-books  hi  use  to-day  are,  for  the  most  part,  exod- 
lent ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  task  that  would  he  nu>re  difficult  thf^ 
to  decide,  justly,  which  are  best.  And  the  true  teacher,  with  a 
dear  perception  of  the  work  to  be  done,  a^d  the  proper  method  of 
luwmg  it  done,  would  find  the  book  question  one  of  minor  import- 
ance. I  would,  however,  for  reasons  directly  to  be  given,  fiivor 
a  uniform  line  of  books  for  the  State.  And  IhU  will  bring  me  to 
the  ieeond  objection,  viz :  that  of  opening  a  field  for  dishonest 
speculation.  To  this  objection  I  would  say,  thati  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  As 
well  say  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  the  universal  text-book  of 
religion,  because  some  dishonest  pMither  might  make  a  job  out 
of  it  But  so  long  as  the  blessed  Book  is  found  in  every  &mily 
and  in  every  school-room  in  the  land,  and  is  sent  by  the  thousands 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  in  heathen  lands,  it  matters  little 
what  publishers  make  or  lose.  And  if  the  ^ect  of  this  objec- 
tion were,  as  it  vmdd  in  all  probability  be,  to  lower  the  prices  of 
the  books  to  be  used,  so  much  the  better  for  our  plan.  Nor  can  I 
see  how  this  objection  would  hold  good  in  regard  to  a  state,  if  not 
in  regard  to  a  isity.  And  I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  objec- 
tion being  urged  in  regard  to  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  a  city. 
Besides,  my  motto  is  to  believe  every  man  honest  until  he  proves 
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himself  to  be  a  rascal ;  and  we  have,  the  power  to  remove  rascals 
from  places  of  trust  and  honor. 

Let  us  have  our  public  schools  so  systematized  that  our  chil- 
dren may  feel  at  home  in  whatever  school  they  may  enter,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  fair  land. 


HOW  NOT  TO  BE  AGREEABLE. 


BY  KATK   A.   THOMPSON.* 


ERSONS  that  are  going  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  efforts 
into  a  new  channel,  or,  as  the  saying  is,  "  Going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,"  generally  select  some  motto  for  fear  that 
without  it,  in  some  weak  moment  of  discouragement,  they  may 
forget  themselves  and  return  to  their  old  ways.  So,  remem- 
bering what  good  aids  such  mottoes  are  in  helping  us  to  keep  our 
resolutions,  I  think  you  had  better  select  one  before  starting  on 
your  **not  agreeable"  way.  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  one, 
Myself  before  all  others.  This  motto  must  always  be  kept  up- 
permost in  your  minds,  so  that  when  you  have  a  chance  to  do  a 
good,  kind  act  to  some  one  who  greatly  needs  your  help,  you 
will  think  of  your  motto  and  conclude  that,  by  helping  that  per- 
son, you  will  be  put  to  some  slight  inconvenience  yourself,  which 
would  be  in  direct  disobedience  to  your  motto's  demands. 

To  be  disagreeable,  one  is  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
mode  of  action,  but  a  thousand  little  ways  are  constantly  occur- 
ring in  which,  without  much  effort,  he  can  have  great  success. 
Home,  school  and  church  can  present  no  obstacle  but  that  may 
be  easily  overcome. 

At  home,  boys  must  never  stop,  before  entering  the  house,  to 
get  the  snow  off  their  boots.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  tell 
your  mother  you  **  forgot,"  and,  when  once  in,  do  not  put  your 
hat  and  overcoat  on  the  rack,  but  throw  them  on  a  chair  or  table ; 
it  will  only  cause  your  already  tired  mother  a  few  extra  steps. 

Girls,  always  feel  that  you  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the 
easy  chair,  in  which,  with  a  good  novel,  you  may  spend  most  of 

*  A  pupil  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 
20 
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your  time ;  and  when  you  see  your  mother  afcraining  every  nerve 
that  she  may  have  things  cheerful  for  £either  when  he  comes  home, 
silence  your  noisy  conscience  by  wishing  ''  she  would  take  things 
easier." 

Of  all  places  in  which  to  be  disagreeable,  school  stands  fore- 
most. At  home,  your  mothers  will  excuse  you,  perhaps,  in  these 
words :  *'  The  studies  are  hard,  I'll  let  her  rest  while  she  may ;" 
but  at  school,  the  teachers  and  scholars,  not  blinded  by  parental 
love  and  care,  throw  aside  the  covering  and  see  what  you  are. 

Having  been  careful  to  have  the  wrong  lessons  prepared,  you 
must  certainly  be  tardy,  for  I  think  a  teacher  is  more  easily  pro- 
voked by  these  two  things  than  by  any  others.  When  the  classes 
are  called,  be  the  last  one  out  of  your  seat,  so  the  teacher  will 
be  compelled  to  speak  that  disagreeable  ''  four,"  thus  putting  the 
whole  school  to  an  inconvenience.  When  a  scholar  gets  up  to 
recite,  before  he  can  get  the  first  word  out  of  his  mouth,  take  it 
for  granted  he  don't  know,  and  wiggle  yourself  into  all  sorts  of 
positions  in  your  efforts  to  make  your  teacher  see  your  hand. 

When  Friday  afternoon  comes,  if  you  are  one  of  the  favored 
ones  that  have  no  dreaded  exercise  to  perform,  laugh  at  this 
scholar  for  hurrying,  at  that  one  for  making  a  queer  bow,  at  an- 
other for  being  prompted,  at  still  another  for  a  misprounciation, 
in  fact,  you  must  laugh  or  giggle  all  the  time,  striving  to  have  all 
do  likewise,  and  I  think  you  will  have  the  same  effect  on  those 
about  you  that  a  piano,  fearfully  out  of  tune  and  played  by  an  un- 
skillful hand,  exerts  on  those  within  hearing. 

Your  teacher  may  quote  to  you  the  Golden  Rule,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  to  you,"  which  you 
may  safely  follow  with  the  ''  would"  changed  to  wouldn't  without 
the  least  injury,  and,  indeed,  the  greatest  help  to  your  profession 
of  disagreeableness. 


All  the  cares  of  the  day  ought  to  be  laid  aside  with  our 
clothes.  None  of  them  must  be  carried  to  bed  with  us ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  custom  may  obtain  very  great  power  over  the  thoughts. 
It  is  a  destructive  practice  to  study  in  bed,  and  read  till  one  falls 
asleep. 
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LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


BT  JOHN    HANCOCK. 


^F  the  Cincinnati  schools  possess  one  distinguishing  trait  above 
all  others,  it  is  the  prominence  that  language  culture  occu- 
pies in  their  course  of  study.  In  arranging  this  course  of 
study,  the  truth  has  been  prominently  borne  in  mind  that  correct 
expression  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  has  a  po?rerful  reflex 
influence  in  promoting  correct  thinking;  and  as  correct  thinking 
is  the  chief  object  in  all  school  instruction,  it  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  methods  of  instruction  in  language  have  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  our  school  authorities  and  the 
thoughtiul  of  our  teachers.  We  have  long  felt  what  is  now  the 
settled  view  of  the  wisest  educators  everywhere,  that  technical 
grammar,  as  usually  taught,  is  of  little  practical  value,  and  that 
the  largest  amount  of  word  parsing,  or  of  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tetices  even,  can  never  make  correct  and  elegant  speakers  or 
writers ;  in  other  words,  that  a  skillful  use  of  the  language  can 
be  acquired  only  by  long  and  persevering  practice  in  it.  With 
these  views  as  their  starting  point,  the  Committee  on  Course  of 
Study  set  to  work  resolutely,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  to 
bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching  gram- 
mar in  our  schoolsi 

Instead  of  reserving  grammar  as  a  study  for  the  highest  grades, 
they  constructed  a  course  to  begin  with  the  child's  first  day  in 
school,  and  keep  him  company  up  through  every  grade  until 
he  reaches  the  High  School,  where  it  is  expected  that  rhetoric 
and  a  critical  study  of  some  of  the  best  English  classics,  will 
finish  the  solid  and  symmetrical  structure.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee,  so  far  as  the  District  Schools  are  concerned,  may  be 
best  given  in  its  own  words : 

**  The  instruction  is  to  be  given,  not  according  to  a  strictly  sys- 
tematic or  scientific  course,  but  in  a  more  natural  and  practical 
way,  by  numerous  exercises  in  correct  speaking  and  writing. 
The  teacher  is  not  to  aim  at  a  recitation  of  grammatical  rules 
and  definitions,  but  at  a  ready  and  correct  use  of  the  language 
itself— the  latter  alone  having  a  real  and  practical  value  in  the 
future  career  of  the  scholar.'^  To  this  end  the  mere  technicalities 
of  the  subject  were  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable,  but  when 
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used  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  terms  to  be  readily  compre- 
hended by  children ;  all  textrbooks  were  excluded  from  the  Dis- 
trict Schools,  and  an  elaborate  syllabus  was  prepared  for  the  use 
of  teachers.  This  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  its  success 
has  been  all  that  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  pupils  through  its  workings  has  been  no  heap  of  *^  dry 
grammatical  compost,"  but  a  knowledge  which  has  rendered  them 
more  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  language  in  a  practical  way, 
and  which  is  also  leading  them  gradually  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  highest  expression  of  thought. 

But  we  have  not  relied  on  our  grammar  course  alone,  or  chiefly 
even  as  a  basis  for  the  forming  of  habits  of  correct  expression. 
For  this  purpose  we  also  draw  largely  on  our  object  lessons.  In 
them  we  have,  in  all  our  lower  grades,  the  basis  for  our  written 
compositions,  and  through  them  we  aim  not  only  to  cultivate 
habits  of  close  and  methodical  observation,  and  thus  lay  a  sure 
foundation  for  future  scientific  study,  but  to  evoke  thought  in 
general  and  teach  the  expression  of  that  thought  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate forms. 

The  course  pursued  in  our  schools,  in  teaching  reading,  enablea 
our  pupils  to  go  into  written  work  in  composition  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  their  school  advancement.  They  learn  the  script  letter 
first.  The  teacher  writes  upon  the  black  board  some  short  word, 
the  name  of  an  object  upon  which  a  lesson  has  already  been 
given,  and  the  pupils  set  to  work  at  once  to  form  the  letters  of 
this  word  on  their  slate.  In  this  way,  in  the  course  of.  three  or 
four  months,  they  are  enabled  to  write,  with  considerable  facility, 
sentences  made  up  of  small  words.  The  course  of  instruction 
thenceforward  is  plain  and  easy.  Short  sentences  are  written 
from  dictation  ;  and  other  similar  sentences  are  formed  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  giving  the  qualities  of  objects.  In  this  way, 
by  the  time  the  pupils  have  reached  tlie  second  half  of  the  second 
year  in  school,  they  are  comjxjtent  to  write  a  simple  composition 
with  but  little  assistance  from  the  teacher.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing, as  we  ascend,  is  the  same  in  ])riuciple  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
District  Schools,  unfolding  itself  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
child's  expanding  powers,  but  always  having  as  its  basis  the  solid 
rock  of  observation. 

In  giving  language  lessons  from  objects,  our  teachers  are  asked 
to  becur  constantly  in  mind  that  these  lessons  are  but  one  of  the 
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uses  of  the  object  lesson,  and  that  they  are  never  to  fall  into  that 

careless  and  unmethodical  way  of  giving  instruction  that  has 

brought  undeserved  reproach  upon  the  whole  system  of  object 

teaching. 

We  believe  that  our  course  in  language  is  a  philosophic  one, 

or  if  we  are  not  justified  in  claiming  so  much  for  it,  that  it  is 

not,  at  least,  without  a  plan.     We  rely  upon  nature  to  furnish 

the  basis  of  our  work,   particularly  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 

schools;  and  we  do  not  care  to  have  our  children  heaping  up 

dead  forms  of  expression  for  a  possible  future  use,  believing  this 

to  be  a  method  artificial,  and  (contrary  to  all  correct  principles  for 

the  development  of  intellectual  power. 
Kefort  roK  1871-2. 


THE  TRACHEKS  DREAM. 


BY   W.   H.   VENABLE. 


The  weary  teacher  sat  alone 
While  twilight  gathered  on; 

And  not  a  sound  was  heard  around, 
The  boya  and  girla  were  gone.         • 

The  wearv  teacher  eat  alone, 

Unnerved  and  pale  was  he ; 
Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spoke 

In  Bad  soliloquy. 

'*Another  round,  another  round 

Of  labor  thrown  away, — 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 

Dragged  through  the  tedious  day. 

"  Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal, 

Love's  sacrifice  is  loss, 
The  hopes  of  morn,  so  golden,  turn 

Each  evening,  unto  dross, 

"  I  squander  on  a  barren  field, 
My  strength,  my  life,  my  all; 

The  seeds  I  sow  will  never  grow, — 
They  perish  where  they  fall." 

He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  handa 
His  aching  brow  he  pressed ; 

And  o'er  his  frame  ere  long  there  came 
A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face, 

But  started  back- aghast, — 
The  room  by  strange  and  sudden  change 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 
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It  seemed  a  Senate  hall,  and  one 

Addressed  a  listening  throng ; 
Each  burning  word  all  bosoms  stirred, 

Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 

The  speaker's  Yoice  and  k>ok, 
"  And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  "the  same 

Is  in  my  record  book." 

The  stately  Senate  hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place, 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  Gh>d, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And  though  he  spoke  in  solemn  tone, 

And  thoagh  his  hair  wad  gray. 
The  teacher's  thought  was  strangely  wrought, 

"I  whipped  that  boy  to-day." 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  yanished  soon  ^ 

What  saw  the  teacher  then  7 
In  classic  gloom  of  alooved  room, 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 

**  My  idlest  lad  I "  the  teacher  said, 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise — 
"  Shall  I  behold  Aw  name  enrolled 

Among  the  great  and  wise  7  " 

The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 
.  The  teacher  now  descried ; 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  place 
Her  influence  sanctified. 

"  A  miracle  I  a  miracle  1 

This  matron,  well  I  know. 
Was  bat  a  wild  and  careless  child. 

Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"And  when  she  to  her  children  speaks 

Of  duty's  golden  rule. 
Her  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweety 

My  words  to  her  at  school." 

The  scene  was  changed  again,  and  lo. 

The  school  house  rude  and  old, 
Upon  the  wall  did  oarkness  fall. 

The  evening  air  was  cold. 

"A  dream  I "  the  sleeper,  waking,  said. 

Then  paced  along  the  floor, 
And  whistling  slow  and  soft  and  low. 

He  locked  the  school  room  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace  and  trust  and  love  and  praise ; 

And  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low. 
He  murmured,  "After  many  days." 

'^Frovk  JwM  on  the  Miami. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLANKS. 


Trustees'  and  Examiners'  blank  reports  have  been  sent  Examiners 
It  is  especially  desired  that  these  reports  should  be  prepared  with  great 
care,  as  they  form  the  ststistioal  part  of  the  Superintendent's  Report  to 
the  Legislature.  A  circular  of  general  instructions  will  be  Issued  to 
Examiners  early  in  July. 

Questions  for  Examination  of  Teachers,  for  the  month  of  July  and 
succeeding  months,  will  be  sent  Examiners  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month. 


Examiners  are  requested  to  inform  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  the  time  and  place  of  holding  their  Institutes. 


:examinbr's  compensation  at  teachers'  associations. 

Mat  28,  1872. 
Wilkam  Travis,  Eiq.,  Examiner  Clay  Qmniy : 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  favor  of  the  16th  lost,  is  before  me.  Tou  ask, 
"  When  a  Teachers'  Association  is  organised  in  a  county  independent  of 
the  institute,  and  is  regularly  convened,  held  and  aided  by  the  Schoo^ 
Examiner,  is  he  rightfully  and  legally  entitled  to  compensation  for  such 
senrices,  payable  out  of  the  public  fund." 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  section  43  of  our  school  law  provides  that 
"the  School  Examiner  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  every  day 
actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  county  revenue,"  and  section  161  makes  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  hold  Teachers'  Institutes  at  least  once  in  each 
year."  The  law,  however,  does  not  provide  for  teachers'  associations, 
neither  does  it  expressly  make  it  a  part  of  the  examiner's  duty  to  hold 
them,  and  for  such  services  I  do  not  think,  under  the  law,  be  could 
legally  demand  pay.  Such  associations  are  a  great  advantage  to  the 
educational  interests  of  a  county,  and  the  Examiner  is  rightfully  entitled 
to  pay  for  services  rendered  in  carrying  them  on,  but  in  my  opinion  he 
cannot  compel  the  commissioners  to  allow  him  for  it^  though  it  is  ^ 
matter  within  their  discretion. 
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OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


TIPTON   COUNTY. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  county  of 
TiptoD.  This  is  one  of  the  young  counties  of  Indiana.  I  saw  it  first  in 
1850.  Its  lands  are  level,  rich  and  wet.  Its  forests  dense  and  heavy. 
Industry  has  made  its  impress  upon  it.  A  system  of  drainage  is  carry- 
ing off  rapidly  its  surface  waters,  leaving  the  rich  loam  to  tempt  the 
husbandman.  The  heavy  forests  are  rapidly  giving  back  before  the  reg- 
ular stroke  of  the  axe.  The  neat,  bright  and  cheerful  school  house,  that 
unmistakable  sign  of  advancing  civilization,  is  springing  up  all  over  the 
county. 

My  meeting  was  well  attended  by  the  educational  ofiBcials ;  even  the 
County  Commissioners  honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence  and  advice. 

Examiner  Blount,  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  an  experienced  teacher, 
reported  that  he  had  licensed  about  sixty-five  teachers  this  year,  refused 
three  and  revoked  the  license  of  one.  He  uses  the  State  questions,  but 
thinks  they  should  oe  made  more  difficult,  especially  those  in  arithmetic 
and  English  Grammar.  The  Trustees  report  some  schools  as  rather 
better  than  usual,  others  still  very  deficient.  They  compensate  their 
teachers  according  to  grade  of  certificate  and  other  evidences  of  qualifi- 
cations.   They  run  the  free  schools  abcut  eighty  days  on  an  average. 

The  value  of  the  taxables  of  all  property  in  the  different  school  cor- 
porations is  $3,735,980.  The  special  school  tax  is  generally  levied  to  the 
limit  of  the  law.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  well  supplied  with  com- 
fortable bouses,  when  the  trustees  assured  me  they  would  levy  liberally 
the  local  tuition  tax.  The  town  of  Tipton  ba8  just  incorporated.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  now  establish  a  good  graded  school 
in  her  midst.  May  the  educational  interests  of  this  county  keep  paoe 
with  its  material  growth. 

The  following  is  an  abreviated  statement  of  a  circular  issued  by 
Attorney  General  Hanno,  to  the  County  Commissioners  of  each  county, 
relative  to  unclaimed  fees,  &c. 

Attobnvy  Obnkral's  Office,  State  of  Indiana, 

Maach  30th,  1872. 
To  the  Board  of  CommUnonerSf  Oounty. 

Gentlemen: — By  reference  to  Sections  IV,  Y,  YI  and  VIII,  1 
Gavin  and  Hord,  page  540,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
or  Common  Pleas  Court,  is  required  in  every  civil  action  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  in  every  case  on  appeal  from  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  from 
any  board  of  County  Commissioners;  or,  on  a  confession  of  judgment  in 
either  of  said  Courts,  to  tax  a  docket  fee  of  one  dollar,  with  other  costs 
to  be  recovered'  from  the  losing  party ;  and  in  every  case  appealed  either 
from  said  Circuit  or  Common  Pleas  Court,  or  from  a  Judge  thereof  in 
vacation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  docket  f^e  of  four  dollars  shall  be 
taxed, -with  other  costs,  and  recovered  from  the  losing  party.  It  will 
also  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  section  IV,  refered  to,  that  the  Clerk 
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is  required  withia  thirty  days  after  the  collection  of  said  docket  ft'es,  to 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  County  Treasurer  and  take  his  receipt  therefor, 
the  Treasurer  to  hold  the  docket  fees  received  from  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  the  uso  of  the  county,  and  to  pay  those  received  from  the 
Circuit  Court  into  the  State  Treasury,  at  his  annual  settlement  of  State 
reveoue.  And  you  will  further  see  in  section  II,  Gavin  and  Hord,  pago 
543,  that  all  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  law  of  the  State, 
together  with  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue,  and  nil  unclaimed  fees, 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Common  School  fund.  It  would  seem  then,  that 
nearly  thirteen  years  operation  of  the  law  requiring  the  taxation  of  the 
Circuit  and  Common  Fleas  docket  fees,  and  seventeen  years  accumula- 
tion of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  unclaimed  fees  which  should  have  resulted 
in  vast  revenues  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  the  Counties,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  statement  hereto  attached  and  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  State,  showing  the  actual  amount  of  docket  and  unclaimed 
fees  which  have  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  several  counties 
will  astound  everybody. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a  vast  sura  of  money,  belonging 
to  the  State  or  County  Treasury,  either  has  not  been  taken  and  collected, 
or  has  been  appropriated  to  personal  gain.  Either  is  a  violation  of  -law, 
and  should  be  met  with  investigation  and  punishment.  I  have  already 
received  information  that  divers  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  different 
counties,  have  not  paid  in  a  dollar  of  fines  collected  during  years  of 
service,  thus  diverting  moneys  that  belonged  to  the  Common  School  fund, 
and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  a  penal  statute.  Such  malfeasance,  where 
so  much  is  at  stake,  should  be  promptly  corrected  to  the  fullest  extent,  in 
overy  county  in  the  State.  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  employ  a  com- 
petent attorney,  at  reasonable  compensation,  to  examine  the  fee  book  of 
the  Clerk  of  your  Circuit  and  Common  Pleas  CourtSi  together  with  the 
dockets  of  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  your  county,  and  ascertain 
how  many  Circuit  and  how  many  Common  Pleas  Court  docket  fees  have 
been  collected,  or  how  many  omissions  there  have  boon  to  tax  the  same 
required  by  law ;  and  by  whom,  together  with  the  amount  of  fines,  for- 
feitures and  unclaimed  fees  there  are  in  your  county  belonging  to  the 
School  Fund  which  have  not  been  accounted  for.  If  you  will  instruct 
your  attorney  to  report  to  me  how  much  there  is  in  your  county  in 
docket  and  unclaimed  fees,  and  in  fines  and  forfeitures,  that  have  been 
collected  and  not  paid  over,  which  should  have  been  tdxed  and  collected 
in  behalf  of  the  State,  I  will  take  the  proper  steps  to  recover  her  just  dues. 

Your  obedient  servant,  BAYLESS  W.  HANNA, 

Att'y  Qen'l  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

This  is  a  step  already  too  long  delayed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  result  in 

a  large  increase  of  our  school  revenues.    The  Attorney  General  further 

shows  that  between  the  years  of  1860  and  1872  there  has  only  been 

paid  to  the  State  $7,826  55  of  unclaimed  fees,  and  $30,293  24  of  docket  fees 

MILTON  B.  HOPKINS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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QUBsiTIONS   FOR  THE   EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  PRE- 
PARED BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  SEPT.,  1872. 

The  Examiner's  attention  is  called  to  the  following : 

The  Examiner,  during  the  examination,  should  prohibit, 

FirgL  Any  communication  of  one  applicant  with  another,  or  of  an 
applicant  with  a  visitor. 

Second.    Any  use  of,  or  reference  to,  text  books  or  books  of  any  kind. 

The  Examiner  should  require  the  applicants,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
occupy  separate  desks ;  and  he  should  give  the  examination  perMonal  at" 
tenUon  throughout  He  should  prohibit  any  applicant's  taking  a  list  or 
copy  of  these  questions.  The  examination,  in  any  particular  branch, 
should  be  uninterrupted  by  intermission,  or  by  the  applicant's  leaving  the 
room,  and  be  completed  before  that  of  another  branch  is  commenced. 
The  applicant  should  be  required  to-  number  the  answer  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  the  question,  and  when  he  is  unable  to  answer  the 
question^  to  write,  not  antwered.  The  neatness  of  the  applicant's  papers 
and  personal  appearanoe,  should  be  considerisd  in  determining  the  length 
of  certificate. 

OBTHOOBAPHT. 

1.  Into  what  two  classes  are  letters  divided? 

2.  When  is  Wot  F  called  a  consonant ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  letter  and  a  syllable? 

4.  Into  what  two  divisions  are  words  distinguished  ? 

6.  How  many  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language,  and  why  are 
they  so  important? 

6.    What  18  language  ? 

Define  the  following : 

Poverty,  Venerable,  Gratitude,  Reservoir, 

Horizon,  Earnestly,  Valley,  Buffalo, 

Snow,  Shepherd,  Surgeon,  Cottage. 

Spell  the  following: 

[To  be  given  oraUy  by  the  Bxaminer,  and  to  be  written  by  the  appUeani."] 

Sure,  Scene,  Daily,  Together, 

Scholar,  Believe,  Knowledge,  Science, 

Conscience,  Pennsylvania,  Skates.  Calf, 

Dixiy,  Afraid,  Assuage,  Ancient, 

Sinc^e,  Biscuit,  Oarriage,  Vengeance, 

Forfeited,  Laughing,  Potatoes,  Pitcher. 
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FSKMANBHIF. 

1.  What />nfidj9^  combiDed  form  the  letter  u^    The  letter  n? 

2.  What  ia  the  best  method  of  holding  the  pen  ?    Why  ? 

8.    What  are  some  of  the  principal  faults  to  be  guarded  against  in 
teaching  a  child  to  write  7 

4.    Write  the  following  sentences  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship, 
and  Qorreet  the  capitalizing  and  punctuation : 

on  the,  16th  of  august:  1771  Walter,  scott  was  Born? 
under  the  blue,  new  england  Skies 
flooded,  With  Sunshine  a  Valley  lies 

READING. 

1.  Give  three  of  the  essential  qualities  of  good  reading. 

2.  What  is  emphasis? 

3.  Define  Elocution. 

4.  How  may  the  meaning  of  words  best  be  taught  ? 

5.  How  do  you  teach  articulation  ? 

The  Examiner  should  hear  each  applicant  read. 

ORAMMAB. 

1.  Define  Orthography. 

2.  Why  is  the  property  called  Gender  applied  to  nouns  ? 

3.  Give  the  list  of  Personal  Pronouns,  singular  and  plural,  and  de- 
cline iku. 

4.  How  are  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  usually  compared  ? 

5.  Give  the  distinction  between  the  Preposition  and  Conjunction. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  pluperfect  indicative 
passive. 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Asterisk? 

Correct  the  false  Syntax  in  the  following  sentence,  and  give  the  rule 
for  the  correction : 

8.  This  is  between  you  and  I. 

Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence : 

9.  The  good  boy  was  injured. 

Parse  the  word  printed  in  Italic  carefully : 

10.  ^  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard. 

UNITED  STATES  HIBTOBT. 

1.  For  what  purpose  should  we  study  History? 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  Ihe  name  YvrpmuL  f 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colony  ? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec, 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
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7.  Name  the  thirteen  colonies  that  formed  the  Confederation. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  "  Perry's  Victory." 

9.  -  Name  the  three  Presidents  who  did  not  serve  out  thoir  terms,  and 
their  sqccessors. 

l(f    Into  what  three  departments  is  our  government  divided  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  Anatomy  ? 

2.  How  is  the  Chest  formed  ? 

3.  Of  how  many  bones  is  the  Pelvis  formed? 

4.  How  are  all  the  great  motions  of  the  body  produced  ? 

5.  Name  the  Digestive  organs. 

6.  What  is  necessary  before  food  can  nourish  the  body? 

7.  How  many  cavities  has  the  heart  ? 

8.  What  causes  the  pulsation  in  the  Arteries  ? 

9.  How  is  the  Chest  enlarged  in  respiration  ? 

10;     What  is  the  principal  agent  by  which  a  uniform  temperature  of  the 
body  is  maintained  ? 

ARITIIMBTIC. 

(Analyze  in  JuU  the  first  two.) 

1.  Three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  my  watch  is  $15.    I  traded  it  for  a  horso 
worth  $30.    Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

2.  If  11  oranges  cost  7  cents,  how  many  oranges  can  you  bay  for  23 
cents  ? 

3.  What  is  a  simple  number?    A  compoand  number? 

4.  When  is  a  fraction  said  to  be  in  its  lowest  terms  ? 

5.  Multiply  the  L.  C.  M.  of  6,  16  and  36  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  78,  234 
and  468  and  divide  the  product  by  3-7  of  2{. 

6.  Reduce  2^  of  3>6  to  a  fraction  having  for  its  denominator  135. 
7'     How  many  gills  in  7f  hhds  ? 

8.  How  should  numbers  be  written  in  the  addition  of  decimals? 

9.  If  I  borrow  $397.92,  at  9  per  cent.,  how  much  will  be  due  in  2 
years,  7  months  and  18  days? 

10.  If  $500  gain  $30.12  in  4  months  and  12  days,  at  9  per  oont,  how 
much  will  $750  gain  in  2  years,  9  months  and  eight  days  at  6  per  cent. 

OEOOBAFHT. 

1.  Name  the  States  that  touch  the  Mississippi  river. 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night? 

3.  Bound  the  State  of  Indiana. 

4.  Locate  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn  and  the  Bhine  river. 

5.  Name  and  locate  five  large  seas  in  Europe. 

6.  What  direction  does  the  water  flow  through  the  Straits  of  Qibraltcr? 
Why?  • 
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7. .  A  vessel  was  wrecked  in  latitude  28®  N.,  longitude  85®  W.,  in  what 
body  of  water  did  it  occur? 

8.  Define  a  Gulf.     A  Harbor.    A  Cape.    An  Island. 

9.  What  countries  constitute  the  British  Isles  ? 

10.    Locate  Gape  Mendocino,  Davis'  Strait,  Brazil,  Ama^nn  river,  Chili, 
and  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

THEOXtT  AND  PRACTICB. 

1.  How  do  you  organize  a  school  ? 

2.  Why  should  great  stress  be  laid  upon  regularity  and  punctuality  at 
school  ? 

3.  How  do  you  prevent  tardiness  ? 

4.  Why  are  graded  schools  preFerable  to  ungraded  ? 

5.  What  tpeeial  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching  ? 

6.  What  educational  periodicaU  do  you  read  ? 

7.  What  are  the  objects  of  punuhment  f 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  qualifications  a  successful  teacher  must  pos- 
sess? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  object  teaching  f 
10.     How  do  you  teach  good  manners  f 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 


Seldom  have  we  enjoyed  exercises  of  this  kind  more,  as  a  whole,  than 
we  did  those  of  the  Evansville  High  School,  held  at  their  hall  on  Friday 
morning,  June  14,  1872. 

Evansville  is  justly  proud  of  her  High  School  Building,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  we  are  pleased  to  add  that  she  probably 
has  the  best  Uigh  School  in  the  State,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of 
its  character  from  the  annual  examinations  and  the  graduating  exercises. 
In  the  graduating  cltiss,  there  were  twelve  young  ladies  and  four  young 
gentlemen.  According  to  established  usage,  the  former  read  essays,  and 
the  latier  spoke  original  declamations.  The  style  of  composition  was  of 
a  higher  type  than  is  usually  heard  on  such  occasions. 

We  were  obliged  to  observe  here,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions  in  the 
Western  High  Schools,  that  the  girls  both  outnumbered  and,  in  point  of 
scholarship,  on-^  measured  the  boys.  We  noticed,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
the  attention  of  these  students  bad  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
general  reading  in  connection  with  their  school  curriculum,  and  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  had  applied  themselves  vigorously  in  this  direction.  Also 
that  the  study  of  history  had  been  well  handled  in  this,  as  it  should  be 
in  all  schools,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Mr  Gow,  the 
Superintendent,  proposes  to  add  one  year  to  the  preparatory  coarse.    By 
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this  means  it  is  hoped  to  secure  more  maturity  of  mind  at  the  beginning 
of  the  High  School  course. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Zeller,  President  of  the  Evansville  High  School,  is  a  man 
who  evidently  understands  his  business.  •    •    • 

The  Peru  High  School  graduated  five  persons  at  its  late  commence- 
ment. The  papers  si^eak  of  the  graduating  exercises  in  ywy  commend- 
able terms. 

We  believe  that  Peru  is  to  build  a  new  school  house  this  season. 

Five  young  ladies  constituted  the  graduating  class  of  the  Greensburg 
High  School  this  year.  The  exercises  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 
Superintendent  Harvey's  report,  at  the  closOi  showed  the  Greensburg 
schools  in  excellent  condition.  They  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
schools  in  the  State. 

The  Indianapolis  High  School  graduated  seven  this  year.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  were  highly  creditable  to 
all  concerned. 

Thb  first  commencement  of  the  Princeton  High  School  occurred  on 
June  20.    There  were  three  graduates—all  girls. 

The  Orleans  Academy  graduated  three  young  men  this  year.  The 
Academy  has  a  good  reputaion,  and  the  Principal,  R.  A.  Sturgess,  stands 
high  as  a  teacher  in  Southern  Indiana.  The  building  is  a  handsome  two- 
story  brick,  coflting  $8,000, and  was  erected  entirely  by  private  subscription. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  community. 
The  Spring  exhibition  netted  the  school  $26,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
library  fund. 

The  Terre  Haute  High  School  graduated,  this  year,  nineUen — fifteen 
girls  and  four  boys.  This  is  the  largest  class  we  have  yet  known  to  grad- 
uate from  a  high  school  in  this  State.  The  Terre  Haute  papers  speak 
very  highly  of  the  closing  exercises,  and  give  W.  H.  Wiley  a  flattering 
compliment  on  his  efficient  snperintendency  and  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  schools. 

Four  girls  and  one  boy  constituted  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law- 
renceburg  High  School.  The  occasion  of  their  graduation  was  one  of 
great  interest,  as  this  is  the  first  class  that  has  completed  the  High  School 
course.  The  papers  speak  of  the  exercises  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms. 


SupBRiNTEHDEifT  H0PKIR8  has  lately  sent  the  following  circular  to 
School  Bxaminers : 

Gentlemen: — The  blanks  have  been  sent  for  your  reports  to  this 
office,  and  for  Trustees'  reports  to  you.  If  they  have  not  been  received, 
or  if  any  mistake  has  occurred  in  the  counting,  you  should  write  this 
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office  at  once.  You  will  please  see  that  thej  are  fall  and  complete,  as 
they  will  form  a  part  of  the  Superintendent's  report  to  the  Legislature. 
You  should  require  your  Trustees  to  report  promptly,  and  in  no  case  delay 
your  statistical  report  later  than  the  15th  day  of  September. 

In  order  that  the  Superintendent  may  present  in  his  report  a  true  and 
fiill  account  of  the  educational  state,  progress  and  facilities  of  each  county, 
yon  are  earnestly  requested  to  make  to  this  office  a  written  report  on  the 
following  subjects : 

1.  Condition  of  your  school  houses,  grounds,  etc. 

2.  Condition  and  progress  of  your  schools. 

3.  Condition  of  your  township  libraries. 

Also,  include  in  it  a  statement  of  the  educational  work  done  by  the 
Examiner,  and  your  views  on  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  county.  These  reports  should  be  sent  to  this 
office  as  soon  after  the  first  day  of  September  as  possible.  You  are  fur- 
ther requested  to  inform  this  office  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  your 
Institute. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Superintendent  to  attend  but  few,  but  he 
will  be  present  at  as  many  as  he  can,  in  connection  with  his  official 
▼isits. 

As  the  Indiaka  School  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  order  that  this  office  may  have  a  direct  communication  with 
school  officers,  Examiners  are  requested  to  take  it,  and  encourage  their 
Trustees  and  Teachers  to  do  the  same.  This  will  reduce  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  office,  and  produce  more  uniformity  in  the  management  of 
school  matters. 


The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  schools,  for  the  last  four  months,  is  96.4,  or  for  the  year,  75.5. 
The  average  number  belonging  was  96.  Owing  to  the  want  of  room,  the 
half-day  system  was  employed. 

George  W.  Lee,  the  Superintendent,  has  been  elected  for  another  yeai*. 

At  Knightstown,  the  High  School  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
male  and  female.  This  is  decidedly  "  old  fogy."  With  proper  supervi. 
sion,  these  schools  could  be  brought  together  with  mutual  benefit,  and 
with  half  the  present  cost. 

Mabion  county  has  paid  into  the  common  school  fund,  during  the  last 
year,  $25,307.96  more  than  she  has  drawn  out.  This  a  pretty  liberal  con- 
tribution, and  is  a  strong  reason  why  additional  school  tax  should  be 
''local"  and  not  general,  as  some  propose. 

Wx  regret  very  much  to  hear  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity (7)  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Vincennes  Public  Schools  have  failed 
to  agree  upon  terms  upon  which  they  can  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
institutions.    We  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  to  that  city. 
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THE  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  third  year  of  this  ezcelloDt  school  closed  on  she  25th  ult.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  graduating  class  were  in  every  way.  the  most  satisfactory 
that  we  have  attended  for  years  They  were  strictly  professional  in  char- 
acter, consisting  largely  of  regular  school-  room  work,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  class  displayed  the  ability  and  tact  of  experienced 
teachers. 

The  following  was  the  programme  observed : 

1.  Devotional  Exercises — Conducted  by  Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Lesson  on  Color— Given  to  pupils  of  Primary  School,  by  Miss  Susie 
Barbour. 

3.  Lesson  on  number—  Given  to  the  pupils  of  the  same  school,  by 
Miss  Belle  Powner. 

4.  Music. 

6.  Lesson  on  Plants — Given  to  the  pupils  of  Intermediate  School,  by 
Miss  Hattie  Scott. 

6.  Becess  ten  minutes. 

7.  Criticisms  on  the  Preceding  Lesson — By  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 

8.  The  Ideal  of  the  American  Scfiolar  at  Eighteen,  viewed  as  a  Pro- 
duct of  the  Public  School — William  W.  Parsons. 

9.  Music. 

10.  The  Conservative  Force  in  American  Society — Howard  Sandison. 

11.  Music. 

12.  Presentation  of  Certificates. 

The  lessons  on  Color  and  Number  were  given  to  a  class  of  Primary 
pupils ;  the  one  on  plants  to  Intermediate  pupils.  Each  lesson  was  partly 
review  and  partly  advance. 

If  we  were  to  make  special  mention,  whore  every  exercise  was  excel- 
lent, we  would  speak  of  the  lesson  on  Plants,  by  Miss  Scott,  of  Terre 
Haute.  It  was  given  with  a  dignity  and  ease  truly  remarkablo  for  one 
so  young,  and  with  such  an  oarnestness  and  fHScination  of  manner  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  every  spectator. 

The  criticisms  made  upon  this  lesson  showed,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  varied  attainments  and  culture  of  the  class.  We  would  like  to  speak 
at  length  of  each  performance,  and  especially  of  the  orations  of  Mr,  Par- 
sons and  Mr.  Sandison,  but  our  limited  space  forbids. 

The  results  of  the  past  year's  work  have  established,  beyond  all  doubt| 
the  high  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  State  Normal. 

This  school  is  pronounced  the  best  in  the  country,  by  all  the  leading 
educators  of  other  "States  who  have  become  thorougly  acquainted  with  its 
theory  and  its  work.  Nor  is  it  without  honor  in  our  own  State.  It  has 
been  steadily  growing  from  the  first,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  students 
and  visitors  is,  that  it  has  achieved  a  great  success.    Did  the  teaohers  of  . 
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Indiana  know  this,  as  we  do,  they  woald  not  emigrate  to  Ohio  or  Illinois 
for  professional  instruction.  There  is  something  better  than  either  of 
these  States  can  afford  at  their  own  door. 

Pres.  Jones,  and  all  the  members  of  the  pi^sent  Faculty,  will  remain 
duHng  the  next  year. 

We  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Normal  to  all  wishing  to  lit  them- 
seWes  for  the  teacher's  profession.  Entex  at  once  and  take  a  eomplete 
course,  if  possible.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  attendance  for  a  single  year 
will  be  of  great  yalue  to  you. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  who  attended  during  the  past 
year,  about  one  hundred  baye  determined  to  complete  the  course.  This 
is  a  much  larger  per  cent,  than  any  similar  institution  can  show. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  August  next.  For  a  full  programme  see 
last  number  of  the  JouiurAL.  Sulrjects  of  great  educational  interest 
will  be  discussed,  and  erery  teaoher,  who  possibly  can,  should  attend. 

In  order  that  the  item  of  expense  shall  be  as  little  hindrance  as  possi* 
ble,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  tickets  ftrom  Chicago  to 
Boston  and  return,  yia  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  can  be  had  for  thirty- 
two  dollars,  perhaps  less.  The  route,  in  going,  may  be  either  all  rail  or 
by  boat  from  Chicago  to  Sarnia,  thence  by  rail ;  in  returning,  it  will  be 
all  rail.  Persons  can  haye  choice  of  the  routes  yia  Ogdensburg  or  Mon- 
treal. Tickets  will  be  good  from  July  let  to  September  16,  and  can  be 
obtained  only  on  application  to  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Chicago,  either  in  person  or  by  letter  inclosing  postage  stamp.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  they  are  ayailable  only  to  those  engaged  in  educational 
work. 

Fare  oyer  the  same  route  from  St.  Louis  will  be  forty-one  dollars. 

BLOOMiNOTOir ,  in  this  State,  is  erecting  a  new  school  bouse  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.    When  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Wb  hope  Examiners  will  giye  attention  to  the  Superintendent's  circu- 
lar published  this  month.    Especial^  the  last  paragraph, 

Thje  Peru  High  School  did  not  haye  a  case  of  tardiness  during  the  last 
term. 

Tbustxbs  should  remember  that  good  terohers  are  in  great  demand 
and  that  they  usually  go  where  they  can  get  most  money. 

Thx  State  Superintendent,  in  May,  distributed  to  the  various  counties, 
for  school  purposes,  $1,237,732.44. 

21 
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Thi  KuiMS  State  Normal  School,  of  which  Prof.  O.  W.  Bow !«  PrsBi- 
dant,  enrolled,  during  the  pact  year,  190  studenU,  148  of  whom  wen  in  . 
the  reguUr  Normal  DepartmeBt 

Hast  &  Akdxbbom  adiertiie  a  Stereoscope,  with  "  viewi,"  for  schoolB. 
We  hare  tested  the  me  of  the  StereoKope  in  the  echool  room,  and  know 
It  to  be  *  capital  idea. 

Thr  amount  of  Sinking  Fund  that  haa  been  distributed  to  the  different 
counties,  b;  the  Auditor  of  Stale,  i»  $669,139.64. 

TwxNTT-iiiici  applieants  applied  to  the  State  Board  of  Sducation  to 
be  examined  for  State  certifleatea,  and  all  but  one  for  "  Btst  clau  "  eertifi- 
oates.    Others  loa;  jet  apply  before  the  examination  begins. 

TBI  Pnblie  Schools  of  Bdinburj;  were  kept  open  this  year  six  months 
by  public  fanda,  and  three  months  more  by  money  raised  by  a  committee 
of  oitiEcns.    This  shows  an  excellent  feeling  toward  the  schools. 

We  hear  good  reports  of  D.  H.  Fennywill.  the  Superintendent,  and 
understand  that  the  patrons  of  the  schools  do  not  intend  to  let  him  leave 
them  for  at  leaat  one  more  year. 

ExAMiNEBS  will  please  remember  that  the  State  Superintendent 
has  decided  that  according  to  law  the  noney  drawn  from  the  county  for 
institate  purposes  ihoidd  bt  applied  to  pay  tmlruclon.  The  examiner  has 
no  right  to  a  dollar  of  it  for  his  own  services.  He  draws  his  regular  per 
diem  as  fbr  work  done  at  other  times.  To  make  the  institute  as  prottable 
•a  possible,  the  examiner  should  secure  the  ablest  instructors  he  can  afford. 


SOHOOI.  BBPOBTB  OF  TABIODB  OITIKB  rOB  HAT. 


Town  oa  CiTT. 
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INSTITUTES. 


Julj  8.  Union  County,  at  Liberty  (Kormal  Institute),  H.  K.  W.  Smith, 

Examiner. 
July  22.  Harrison  County,  Corydon,  Seth  S.  Nye,  Examiner. 
Aug.    6.  Boone  County,  Lebanon,  J.  Foxworthy,  Examiner. 
Aug.    6.  Perry  County,  Oannelton,  Tbeo.  ConiTer,  Eiaminer. 
Aug.  12.  Washington  County,  Salem,  A.  A.  Cravens,  Examiner. 

(•        Owen  County,  Spenoer,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Examiner. 

"        Sullivan  County,  Sullivan,  O.  W.  Begister,  Examiner. 
•  "        Hendricks  County,  Danville,  A.  J.  Johnson,  Examiner. 
Aug.  19.  Madison  County,  Anderson,  H.  D.  Thompeon,  Examiner. 

"        Morgan  County,  MooresviUe,  Robert  Garrison,  Examiner. 
Aug.  26.  Greene  County,  Bloomfield,  B.  C.  Hilbum,  Examiner. 

'*        Marion  County,  Indianapolis,  W.  A.  Bell,  Eiuiminer. 

"        Montgomery  County,  Crawfordsville,  J*  F.  Thompson,  Exam'r. 

"        Floyd  County,  New  Albany,  P.  V.  Albright,  Examiner. 

"        Bartholomew  County,  Columbus,  J.  M.  Wallace,  Examiner. 
Sept.    3.  Scott  County,  Lexington,  Jacob  Hollenbeck,  Examiner. 
Sept.  23.  Kosciusko  County,  Warsaw,  Walter  Scott,  Examiner. 
Sept.  23.  Jasper  County,  Bensselaer,  8.  P.  Thompson,  Examiner. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  Niwland,  a  member  of  the  New  Albany  School  Board,  who  has 
eo  generously,  for  years  past,  given  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  has  resigned  his  place.  This  will  be  a  loss  to  the  city  of 
at  least  $2,000  per  year,  for  it  will  cost  that  amount  to  get  a  man  to  fill 
his  place,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  another  Trustee  can  be  found  who 
is  at  the  same  time  both  competent  and  williing  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools  on  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars.  And  the 
idea  that  a  large  system  of  schools  can  be  successfully  and  efficiently  run 
without  a  supervisory  head,  however  efficient  the  teachers,  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. 

B.  F.  Kbitnbdt  has  been  appointed  Examiner  of  Johnson  county  vum 
W.  T.  Stott  resigned.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  only  know  that  if  he  fills  the  place  of  his 
predecessor  toorthiXy^  he  must  be  a  wide-awake  man,  fUlly  up  with  the 
times.  Johnson  county  teachers  are  advancing,  and  the  Examiner  ought 
to  be  the  leader.    We  hope  for  good  reports  in  the  future. 

H11LA.M  CoNDRET,  a  student  at  the  State  Normal  School,  was  drowned,  a 
few*  days  ago,  while  bathing  in  the  river,  near  Terre  Haute. 
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In  addition  to  the  names  publiBhed  last  month,  we  give  the  name  of  J 
0.  Housekeeper  as  one  who  mnj  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  holding  Insti- 
tutes.   Mr.  Housekeeper  is  well  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
His  address,  at  present,  is  Indianapolis. 

A.  A.  Gbaysmb,  Examiner  of  Washington  county,  will  open  a  Norma) 
Institute  at  Salem,  July  22,  to  continue  three  i^eeil^s.  The  regular  county 
Institute  will  follow  immediately,  beginning  August  12.  We  hope  that 
both  the  Normal  session  and  the  Institute  will  be  largely  attended. 

ilir.  Cravens  is  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  fall 
of  enterprise  and  ambitious  %o  advance  the  educational  intexests  of  hia 
county. 

W.  T.  Stilwill,  Bxaminer  of  Gibson  county,  has  been  honored  %y 
having  the  title  A.  M.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Trustees  of  Uniozi 
Christian  College  at  Merom.  Although  Mr.  Stilwell  is  not  a  regular* 
graduate,  he  has  studied  and  taught  almost  everything  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. The  Faculty  and  Trustees  were  satisfied  that  the  title  was  mer> 
ited.    He  is  one  of  the  best  Sxaminers  in  the  State. 

Tax  State  University  conferred  the  honorary  title  of  A.  M.  upon  H. 
B.  Boisen,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  same  institution.  The 
title  is  well  merited,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  Professors  in  the 
University, 

Pabbot,  at  present  Principal  of  the  Vincennes  University,  ha» 

been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  State  University 
viu  Prof.  Gay,  resigned.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  chairs  to  fill, 
and  we  hope  that  Professor  Parrot  may  prove  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

P.  B.  HT7HTXB  will  conduct  a  party  of  explorers  into  Wyandotte  cave, 
Crawford  county,  starting  obout  the  8th  of  July. 

While  Wyandotte  is  not  so  large  as  the  Mammoth  cave,  it  is  said  to 
contain  many  more  curiosities. 

Alxxandxb  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  the  EvansviUe  schools,  waa 
honored  this  year  by  being  selected  to  delivef  the  annual  address  before 
the  Alumni  of  his  cUma  mater, 

Pbof.  Clabk,  of  Amherst,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Purdue 
University,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and  had  accepted  the  place,  having  had 
his  salary  advanced  where  he  now  is,  has  since  declined,  and  so  Purdue 
is  without  a  head. 

Thb  honorary  title  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred,  by  the  State  University, 
on  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  former  editor  of  this  Journal. 

W.  B.  Chbislxb  has  been  appointed  School  Examiner  of  Lawrence 
county  vtee  J.  B.  Crow,  resigned. 

J.  D.  Abmbtbovo  has  been  appointed  Examiner  of  Spencer  county 
instead  of  J.  B.  Temple,  resigned. 
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The  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins  has  been  renominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  office  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hr.  Hopkins  has  made  a  good  Superintendent,  and  no  man  in  the  party 
Las  more  friends  among  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

T.  J.  Btxb8,  Principal  of  the  Zionsyille  sohoolB,  hAs  been  accoitomed  to 
hold  monthly  socials,  to  which  all  the  pupils  and  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  are  invited.    Is  this  not  an  excellent  idea? 

Eli  Jay,  who  taught  a  rery  interesting  and  sacoessftil  school  at  Bioh 
•Square,  Henry  county,  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  school  the  coming 
^ear. 

PaoF.  E.  G.  Hbwstt,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  will  be  the 
prinoipal  instructor  in  th«  Marion  Oounty  Institute  to  be  held  at  Indian- 
lipolis  the  last  week  in  August. 

Hadlst  Bbothbrs,  of  Chicago,  have  changed  their  place  of  business 
from  783  to  136,  State  street.  Their  location  is  now  central,  and  they  are 
always  glad  to  see  their  Hooeier  friends. 

David  Gbahax  will  remain  at  Bushville  another  year.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  bis  popularity  and  appreciation  his  salary  has  been  advanced  to 
fl,600. 

Miss  Doba  J.  Mathiw,  od  the  22d  ult.,  sailed  from  New  York  with  the 
view  of  spending  one  or  two  years  in  Europe. 
The  readers  of  this  Jouknal  will  be  glad  to  hear  ftrom  her. 

J.  P.  Bous  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Dayton  tchools  to 
take  charge  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  in  place  of  E.  H.  Staley,  resigned. 

E.  H.  BuTLXB  has  been  re  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrence- 
burg  schools  for  another  year.  Mr.  Butler  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

J.  C.  HousBKBBPiB  leaves  for  his  successor,  at  Seymour,  a  complete 
classification  of  his  school — just  what  every  teacher  should  do. 

J.  J.  Kills  will  return  to  Wabash  next  year.  The  Trustees  have 
promised  loixA  more  money  fbr  himself,  more  money  for  his  teachers  and 
-more  of  them,  and  a  new  school  house.  They  will  find  him  cheap  at  that . 
He  will  spend  a  month  or  two  of  his  vacation  on  the  lakes,  at  the  Na- 
tional Association  to  be  held  at  Boston,  White  Mountains,  Hudson,  etc. 

ExAMuriR  W.  H.  Powner  has  sent  the  name  of  every  trustee  in  his 
eounty,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  School  Joubval— thanks. 

J.  W.  Gaddwbll,  for  three  years  the  wide  awake  Superintendent  of 

4 he  Attica  schools,  goes  to  Seymour  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  there. 

Mr.  Oaldwell  did  good  work  in  Attica,  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed 

if  he  does  not  give  eminent  satisfaction  at  Seymour.    His  salary  will  be 

1,400  dollars. 
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Prop.  W.  F.  Phblfs,  Preeident  of  the  Minnesota  Btate  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  and  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  through  hia 
writings,  was  latelj  presented  with  a  fine  microsoope,  worth  150  dollars. 
It  was  given  bj  the  Prudential  Committee,  the  teachers  and  the^tudents, 
as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  regard.  The  presentation  speech  was  very 
happy,  and  gave  the  Professor  some  high  and  well  deserved  compliments. 

W.  P.  Blaib,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Indiana  Beformi 
School,  at  Springfield,  has  lately  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  Reform  School. 

The  Hon.  Barnabas  G.  Hobbs  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Normal  School  Board  in  place  of  John  Ingles,  resigned. 

Wji  are  informed  that  B.  H.  Staley,  who  has  so  sucoessftiUy  superin. 
tended  the  Prankfort  schools  for  the  past  five  or  six  years^  has  resigned 
and  become  Editor  of  the  Prankfort  Crescent.  While  we  regret  to  lose 
Mr.  Staley  from  the  profession,  we  wish  him  the  highest  success  in  his  new 
field  of  labor,  and  feel  sure  that  the  cause  of  Education  will  still  have 
his  earnest  support. 

H.  L.  Bust,  of  the  Pendleton  schools,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Second  Ward  school  in  Indianapolis. 


CUB  COLLEGES. 


In  answer  to  letters  addressed  to  the  various  colleges  of  this  State,  we 
have  received  the  following  facts : 

Eablbau  Colleqb,  near  Richmond,  controlled  by  the  Priends.  Joseph 
Moore,  President. 

Enrollment  for  past  year,  212. 

In  College  Department,  62  males  and  19  females;  total,  71. 

In  Preparatory  Department,  86  males  and  55  females;  total,  141. 

No  Academic  Department   Graduated  this  year  3  males  and  4  females. 

A  Preparatory  Department  Essential.  Have  a  lectnre  on  each  Saturday 
evening,  generally  given  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty. 

Employ  8*1,0  9  instructors.    Endowment  $65,000. 

A  well  furnished  reading  room  connected  with  the  library. 

« Consider  the  influence  of  the  sexes  mutually  beneficial  as  regarda 
both  scholarship  and  deportment.'* 

North   Westsbn    Christian    Ukivsrsitt — Indianapolis — Cbristiaa 
Church.    W.  F.  Black,  President. 
Enrollment  for  past  year,  280. 
In  the  Academic  Department,  26. 
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Graduated,  this  year,  7  males  and  1  female,  and  7  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Number  of  instructors  13.  JBndowment,  $140,000. 

«  The  presence  of  ladies  has  a  very  salutary  influence  on  both  the  schol- 
arship and  deportment  of  young  men.'' 

NoTEi  Dams,  near  South  Bend.    Oatholio.    W.  Corby,  President. 

Enrollment  in  Ck>llege  Department* ^ , 100 

Enrollment  in  Preparatory  Department 100 

Enrollment  in  Scientific  Department.. 75 

Enrollment  in  Commercial  Department , 125 

Total.. —^ 400 

Number  of  graduates,  26 ; .  number  of  members  of  Faculty,  30. 
Course  of  lectures  sustained.    No  endowment 
All  gentlemen  in  the  TJniTersity.  '<  The  presence  of  young  ladies  would 
ruin  our  school." 

Uniok  Chbibtiav  Oollsqx,  Merom,  controlled  by  the  (Old)  Christian 
Church.    Thomas  Holmes,  President 

In  College  Classes.^ 9 

In  Scientific  Course... 27 

Preparing  for  College 19 

Academic  Department 107 

Totol 162 

Of  these  52  are  ladies.  Graduates  this  year,  2.  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, 4;  other  teachers,  6.  Subscribed  endowment,  $100,000;  of  this  only 
$80,000  is  now  productiye.    Preparatory  Department  indispensable. 

"  The  co-education  of  the  sexes,  under  suitable  reetrieUons^  is  productive 
of  good,  and  only  good,  upon  the  behayior  and  scholarship  of  both  par- 
ties." 

On  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wabash— the  most  beautifully  located  college 
in  the  State. 

Bbookyilli  Collbqs,  Brookyille,  J.  P.  D.  John,  President 

Enrolled,  130.  College  Department,  males  30,  females  40»  74;  Aca- 
demic Department,  males  12,  females  18s=»30;  Preparatory,  30. 

Number  of  graduates  this  year,  4 ;  number  of  members  of  Faculty,  4. 
Occasional  lectures.    No  endowment  fund,  and  no  debt 

*<  The  union  of  the  sexes  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  deportment  and 
scholarship  of  each  sex." 

Havoyxb  Colliox,  Hanover,  Presbyterian.  Geo.  C.  Hickman,  Presi- 
denl 

Bnrolled  for  past  year,  176.  Collegiate  Department,  132 ;  Preparatory 
Department,  44;  graduates  this  year,  17.    Total  graduates,  373. 

Members  of  Faculty,  8 ;  Classical  students,  110;  Scientific  students,  66. 
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VrepKnAoTj  Department  yalaable— aiming  at  an  Academy  separate 
from  the  College. 

No  female  gtudents.  Endowment  over  125,000  dollars.  In  addition, 
unpaid  bequests,  22,000.    Tuition  free. 

Property  valued  at  over  100,000  dollars.  Gollege  grounds  214  acres, 
commanding  the  most  beautiftil  scenery  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

HowABD  OoLLsa^  Kokomo,  M.  B.  Hopkins,  President.  Enrolled  during 
the  year,  300 ;  one-third  females.  One  graduate  this  year.  Sight  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty. 
The  College  has  been  in  operation  but  two  years.  Ko. endowment 
"  To  educate  both  sexes  together  is  a  success."  This  College  excels  in 
facilities  for  cheap  boarding.  Young  men  board  in  clubs  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week.  A  large  boarding  house,  con- 
ducted by  the  Faculty,  furnishes  rooms  and  boarding  to  young  ladies  at 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  week.    Tuition  low. 

Wababh  College,  Orawfordsville,  Presbyterian.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle, 
President.  BnroUed  in  Gollege  Department,  83 ;  enrolled  in  Preparatory 
Department,  151.  Number  of  graduates  this  year,  9.  Number  of  Fac- 
ulty 10.  Consider  a  Pyepavatory  Department  essential.  Have  frequent 
lectui^  from  the  Members  of  thB  Faculty,  and' some  ft6m  abroad. 

Ladles  not  admitted. 

Bndowment,  cash,  140,000  dollars*,  and  several  ihounnd  iteres  of  wild 
land.  Have  a  beautiful  campus.  New  building,  Just  about  finished,  with 
Society  Halls,  Libraries,  Cabinet,  etc.,  with  all  modern  facilities,  worth 
120,000  dollars.  Gymnasium,  not  yet  finished,  15,000  dollars.  Dormitory 
and  Academy,  25,000  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above  endowment,  the  Institution  has  28,000  dollars 
bequeathed  by  John  C.  Baldwin,  of  New  Tork,  with  which  to  assist  indi- 
gent worthy  students. 

t 

State  UvrvntsirY,  Bloomington.  C^yms  Nutt,  President.  Toul  en- 
rollment, 401.  In  Collegiate  Department,  267;  Law  Department,  41  ; 
Medical  Department,  92. 

Graduates  this  year  in  College 26 

Graduates  in  Law  Department , 25 

Graduates  in  Medicine^ 26 

Total 77 

Number  of  Faculty  in  College , 16 

Number  in  Law  Department 2 

Number  in  Medical  Department ^ 9 

Totol 24 

"  Of  the  collegiate  students  48  are  ladies.    Their  preseuce  has  a  good 
•iTect' 
Yearly  income  17,000  dollars,  and  should  be  twice  that. 
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AsBUST  Uniyirsitt,  Greenoastle,  Methodist.  Thomas  Bowman,  Pres- 
idoDt — has  be«n  elected  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charoh,  and 
has  offered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  next  October.  Dr.  Lock,  Mathe- 
matical Professor,  has  also  resigned. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  316,  of  whom  40  were  young  ladies. 

This  is  an  increase  in  attendance,  oyer  last  year,  of  25.  Kumber  of 
gradoates  this  year,  2d. 

The  new  college  building  will  be  inclosed  this  year. 

(No  report  furnished  us.) 

Spigslakd  Acadxht,  Glarkson  DaTis,  Principal.  There  are  about  175 
Students  enrolled  the  present  term.  Haye  had  two  classes  in  Analytical 
Chemistry  during  the  year.  Thirty-fire  or  forty  of  those  now  in  attend- 
ance expect  to  teach  next  winter,  and  several  of  them  are  reoeiying  Nor- 
mal instruction.  • 

Have  a  new  school  building  completed  which,  in  connection  with 
the  old  house,  will  enable  us  to  accommodate  275  students,  and  expect 
to  fill  both  next  year.  The  dub  plan  of  boarding  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  oost  of  liying,  to  those  adopting  this  method,  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  two  dollars  per  week. 

HutTBTiLLK  TJiTiTiBSiTT,  HaftsYille,  United  Brethren.  J.  W.  Scrib- 
ner.  President. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  213.  Classical  Department  23  males  and 
8  females.  Theological  Department,  11.  Whole  number  of  ladiee,  66. 
Members  of  Faculty.  7. 


W>  belieye  that  teachers  generally  will  be  pleased  with  this  number  of 
the  Journal.  They  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  practical  and  instructive 
in  the  contributed  articles,  several  things  that  they  ought  to  know  in  the 
official,  and  a  great  variety  of  educational  news  in  the  biiscellany. 

Owiira  to  our  protracted  absence  from  the  city,  this  number  has  been 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  for  publication. 
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AKITHMETIC  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT— IV. 


i) 


BY  FBOF.  S.  C.  HEWITT. 


COMPOUND  NTJHBEIUS. 


T  former  articles  have  been  pnblished  at  such  long 
intervals  of  time,  that  it  may  be  wdl  to  remind 
readers  of  the  Journal  that  we  made  some  gene- 
ral criticisms  in  number  One ;  in  number  Two,  we 
dealt  with  the  first  principles  involved  in  the  mak- 
ing and  writing  of  numbers ;  in  number  Three,  we 
treated  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  ones,  or  of  pri- 
mary and  relative  units.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
•omjxmnd  numbers ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  must  see  dearly  what 
we  mean  by  this  term,  and  how  compound  numbers  differ  from 
simple  numbers.  I  shall  not  give  you  the  common  statement, 
that  compound  numbers  consist  of  more  than  one  denomination^ 
while  simple  numbers  consist  of  one  denomination  only.  I  have 
two  rather  serious  objections  to  this  statement;  first,  it  is  not 
true ;  second,  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value,  if  it  were  true. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  simple  number  may  be  used  as 
of  one  denomination,  giving  to  the  whole  the  name  of  the  pri- 
mary unit ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  number  contains  as  many 
denominations  as  there  are  figures  used  in  expressing  it. 

By  the  way,  why  should  we  trouble  little  pupils  with  that  long 

word  derumiinationt    Let  us  say  ncane,  instead.     We  might  say 

truly,  perhaps,  that  a  simple  number  is  one  that  may  be  read 

with  a  single  name ;  but  let  us  see  why  this  is  so.    We  can  al- 

22 
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ways  read  a  number  with  but  a  single  name,  when  its  ezprenon 
requires  but  a  single  figure  or  group  of  figures  in  the  decimal 
system ;  or  when,  if  fractional,  it  has  but  a  single  denomination : 
in  other  words,  when  the  different  ones  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
ten  of  a  lower  order  always  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  I  pro- 
pose* then,  this  definition  for  a  simple  number :  a  simple  number 
.  is  one  in  which  ten  units  of  one  kind  always  make  one  of  liie 
next  hi^er.  To  define  a  compound  number,  put  in  the  above 
the  word  eanvpound  for  sitnpfe,  and  insert  not  before  alwaya.  All 
decimal  numbers,  therefore,  of  every  kind,  including  num- 
bers in  federal  money  and  the  metric  system  of  measure,  are 
iimple;  and  it  is  the  height  of  nonsense  to  call  them  anything 
else.  Integers,  decimal  fractions,  mixed  decimals,  numbers  in 
federal  money  and  in  the  metric  system,  rest  on  exactly  the  same 
principles,  are  wrought  upon  by  precisely  the  same  rules,  and 
^may  be  taught  before  the  pupil  has  learned  anything  in  particular 
about  common  fractions  or  compound  numbers.  Perhaps  it  is  . 
not  best,  practically,  to  leave  the  last  two  till  the  others  have 
been  fully  dwelt  upon ;  but  certainly,  in  teaching  the  others,  at 
whatever  time  it  is  done,  it  should  be  shown  that  they  are  all 
exactly  alike,  involving  the  same  principles  and  processes. 

If  one  chooses  to  say  that  numbers  are  simple  whenever  the 
ratio  of  increase  is  unjfonn,  ciUkouffii  not  <•?»,  thus  making  duo- 
decimals simple,  I  have  no  serious  otyection ;  still,  as  our  sys- 
tem of  notation  is  decimal  and  not  duodecimal,  I  prefer  the  state- 
ments given  above.  A  compound  number,  then,  is  one  in  which 
ten  units  of  one  kind  do  not  always  make  one  of  the  next  higher ; 
and  all  the  operations  on  compound  numbers  differ  fit)m  simikr 
operations  on  simple  numbers  just  so  &r  as  this  fwd  makes  them 
differ,  and  not  a  whU  farther.  This  very  important  principle 
should  not  only  be  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  when  he 
introduces  his  little  pupils  into  the  mysteries  of  compound  num- 
bers, but  the  pupils  themselves  should  be  led  to  see  and  recognise 
it  all  the  time.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  at  first  to 
carry  on  an  operation  in  simple  numbers  exactly  similar,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  first  operations  in  compound  numbers  are 
presented. 

We  win  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  common  dgem- 
tions  in  compound  numbers.  Of  coune,  one  of  the  first  thingp 
to  be  done  is  to  nuuter  the  tables ;  this  is  a  mere  work  of  the 
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rnemoiy,  and»  like  the  oommitting^  of  nS  tables  and  ibifiniilaa,  it 
must  be  eomp2eC0^  or  it  is  worse  than  useless.  But,  it  stems  to 
be  desirable  Aat  there  should  be  as  little  as  may  be  of  this  work ; 
heiKe,  I  would  suggest  that  only  the  move  useffal  of  t!i6  tables, 
UkiB  those  for  tihe  measures,  ^glish  money,  etc,  need  be  com«- 
mitted  at  all.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whetiier  I  know  th^  tikble  for 
Apothecaries  Weight  or  not ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  thai  for 
Apotheearite'  Fluid  Measure;  and  I  do  not  feel  very  badly  abotit 
it,  because  I  etti  use  my  memory  for  better  piurposes. 

Let  us  suggest,  one  or  two  points  about  addition  aitfd  sutrtrae^ 
tion  of  compound  munbera.  In  French's  Common  School  Arith- 
metic, ex.  13,  p.  148,  we  have  the  following: 

lb.  OK.       In  solving  diis,  let  the  pupil  see  that  his  ohject  in  addr 

2  11  ing  the  ounces  is  to  get  a  ntnnber  16  as  often  as  he  can. 

3  6  If  he  takes  1  from  6  and  puts  it  ^ith  the  15,  at  the  same 

1  15   time  putting  the  remaining  5  with  the  11,  he  will  have 

• two  16's,  or  2  pounds  to  put  with  the  6  pounds.    This 

8     0  will  illustrate  a  niethod  of  proceeding  that  will,  at  the 

flame  time,  keep  his  interest  aWake,  and  make  him  observe  firist 
principles. 

On  page  151  of  the  same  book,  ex.  6,  gives  a  good  opportu* 
nity  for  illustrating  what  I  widh  to  say  about  subtraction ;  it  is 
as  follows : 

oz«  pwt  gr.  Let  him  take  1  pwt.  and  consider  it  24  grains; 
8  5  12  then,  taking  away  the  15  gxalns,  he  will  have  9  left 
5      8    15-  to  put  with  the  12,  making  21.    Qne  ounce  nOw 

— *— -  will  equal  20  pwts.,  from  which,  taking  away  the  8> 

2  16  21  he  will  have  12  left  to  put  with  the  4  hd  now  has, 
making  16. 

Eitample  2,  on  page  156,  gives  the  following  woil: : 
£i    si    d.      Here  is  an  opportanity  to  siq^gest  a  short  cut  t&at 
3    2     6  macf  oflien  be'  takm*  in  multiplication,  fre^uiditly  with 
25  more  advantage  than  in  this  case.    Obs^^  that  6d 

■ is  ^  a  shilling;  25  times  that  will  give  12^  shillings. 

78  2  6  25  times  U.  givea  l\  £,  and  25  times  2s  will  give 
2^  £,,  to  which  I  add  10s.  from  the  12s.,  making  3£.,  and 
have  2s.  left;. 

I  have  intienddd,  in  these  suggestions,  to  point  out  to  Ae 
thoughtful  teacher  methods  by  whioh  he  may  keep  his  pupil's 
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thought  awake,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  mth  smaller  nam- 
ber^  than  he  would  have  by  ihe  common  methods. 

I  will  Gcmclude  with  some  suggestions  about  reduction;  al- 
though I:Woald  not  be  in  haste  to  use  the  words  r0dti6e  and  reii«c- 
turn.  Suppose  X  change  2  lbs.  8  oz.  to  ounces.  For  the  begin- 
ner, I  would  always  insist  upon  reasoning,  like  this :  there  are 
16  ounces  in  one  pound,  hence  in  2  pounds  there  are  2  times  IS 
ounces,  etx^  If  the  change  is  in  the  other  direction,  let  the  rea- 
soning be :  Since  16  ounces  make  one  pound,  in  40  ounces  there 
are  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  times  16  ounces  in  40  ounces, 
etc.  I  think  this  style  of  reasoning  isthe  only  kind  proper  in 
any  question  of  reduction,  until  the  pupil  is  t^  familiar  with  it 
For  the  more  mature  pupfl  there  ib  a  gen^d  formula  for  every 
conceivable  kind  of  reduction,  that  he  had  better  master  and  use. 
We  divide  it  as  follows :  /Sirice  Tedv4:^iMm  is  ehanging  the  unit  of  a 
number  without  a  change  of  vahiCy  it  vjiU  follow  that  we  nyust  mvZ- 
tvply  ihe  number  of  unita  toe  have  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  Qte 
me  of  ihe  new  unit  <u  compared  wUh  Ihe  eize  of  tiie  present  unit. 
To  illustrate,  I  wish  to  change  4  yards  to  feet.  I  reason  and 
work  as  follows :  The  foot  is  ^  of  a  yard,  hence  I  must  have  3* 
times  as  many  feet  as  yards,  or  3  times  4  feet,  making  12  feet 
If  I  wish  to  change  32  ounces  to  pounds,  I  say,  since  the  pound 
is  16  times  the  ounce,  I  must  have  -^  as  many  pounds  as  ounces, 
or  ^  of  32  pounds.  Suppose  I  wish  to  change  22  yards  to  rods, 
I  say,  since  the  rod  is  V  of  tiie  yard,  I  must  have  -^  as  many 
rods  as  yaids,  or  •^  of  92  rods.  This  is  a  general  formula,  and 
when  once  mastered  is  a  great  saving  of  time ;  but,  like  all  gen- 
eralizations, it  should  not  be  presented  too  early*  It  is  easily 
seen  that  its  truth  depends  upon  the  fSeu^t  that  the  produdt  of  two 
reciprocals  is  always  units.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  the  above 
formula  for. reduction  in  any  book»  I  hope  I  have  made  it  intel- 
ligible ;  and  my  readers  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  well 
worth  thmr  attenti<m,  and,  if  need  be,  their  careful  study. 

NOBNAL,,  July  4, 1872. 


A  LATE  writer  has  acquitted  Nero  of  playing  the  violin  while 
Borne  was  burning.  He  proves  an  alibi.  Besides,  "Seto  couldn't 
fiddle. 
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AVING  presented,  in  a  recently  published  article,  some- 
what at  length,  the  various  advantages  to  be  conceded, 
and  the  more  numerous  objections  that  may  be  urged 
"against  the  old  and  time-honored  mode  of  oral  examination; 
having  shown,  if  our  purpose  has  not  failed,  how,  through  the 
cloud  of  defects  that  fallows  in  its  train,  shines  the  steady  h'ght 
of  merit  not  to  be  disputed,  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  a 
written  system  may  best  be  employed  to  supplement  its  good  re- 
sults, or  be,  more  profitably,  substituted  in  its  place. 

If  the  latter  can  be  proved  superior  to  the  other  as  a  standard 
of  judgment  in  the  promotion  of  pupils,  then  practically  must  it 
be  our  diosen  means  for  attaining  that  object,  while  our  various 
oral  tests,  and  with  them  whatever  daily  records  we  may  keep, 
must  stand  as  mere  preliminary  steps  to  the  more  perfect 
system. 

Indeed,  analyzing  carefully  the  process  that  calls  for  the  com- 
mittal of  one's  thoughts  to  paper,  instead  of  granting  to  them 
-oral  expression,  there  appears  to  be  hardly  a  substantial  advan- 
tage we  were  ready  to  claim  for  the  one  that  does  not  characterize 
the  other  also. 

Is  ease  of  expression  desired  ?  It  may  be  secured,  iti  good 
measure,  by  a  frequent  use  of  ihe  pen. 

Would  we  test  a  pupil's  power  of  attention  ?  Without  it,  he 
will  but  inscribe  with  his  own  hand,  upon  the  blank  sheet  before 
him,  his  sentence  of  continued  application  to  die  stqdy  under 
'Examination. 

Is  accuracy  of  statement  an  object  worthy  the  seeking? 
*^  Writing,"  says  ft  wise  author,  **  makes  an  exact  man."  And 
«gain  another,  '^  Men  are  but  chQdren,  of  a  larger  growth." 

Btill  further,  if  we  seek,  in  ascertaining  a  scholar's  standing  in 
4my  ^ven  branch  of  .study,  to  learn  also  of  his  progress  in  the 
more  ooraptehensiVe  work  of  gaining  for  himself,  in  the  truest 
seose,  an  education,  we  need  to  be  informed  how  great  is  his 
'knoiwledge  of  the  structure  of  his  native  tongue;  we  wV>uld  de- 
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cide  whether  he  understands  aught  of  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  whether  or  not  hk  chiiography  is  legible ;  whether  his 
spelling  gives  credit  to  his  previous  training;  whether  he  retains 
and  practices  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  that  daily  drill  and 
repeated  lessons,  year  by  year,  have  placed  within  his  reach,  or 
has  allowed  them*,  with  his  rhetoric,  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
lost  arts* 

We  have  stated,  as  some  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
oral  system  of  examination  as  a  basis  of  promotion,  the  fact  that 
it  is  justly  accused  of  giving  to  different  pupils  very  unequal  tests 
of  progress. 

By  no  possibility  can  the  same  be  asserted  of  the  written 
method. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  the  latter  is  the 
&ct  that,  granting  to  all  who  engage  in  it  ezactiy  the  same  work, 
with  precisely  similar  chances  to  each,  if  his  previous  course  ha» 
merited  it,  no  complaints  can  be  urged  against  the  results  if  they 
fail  to  reach  the  desired  grade. 

Moreover,  while  the  spoken  word  passes  by  and  is  forgotten, 
with  the  reo(»xl  of  the  flying  momentsj  that  which  is  written  en*- 
dures  and  may  be  prodViced,  should  disputes  arise,  in  the  assign^ 
ment  to  a  class  of  ranks  in  scholarship,  as  a  swift  witness  against 
ignorance  and  consequent  deficiency,  or  as  an  equally  valuable 
proof  that  the  claimant  for  better  standing  is  worthy  of  what  he 
demands. 

Two  quite  plausible,  and  probably  to  some  extent,  vahd  objeo^ 
tiions  have  been  urged  against  a  system  of  written  examinations. 

The  first  applies  only  when  it  is  employed,  to  &e  exclusion  of 
daily  records  of  recitation,  as  a  promotion  teat. 

This,  ip  brief,  is  its  diaige,  that  pupils  who  acquire  knowledge 
readily,  and  are  apt  in  the  devices  <^  mischief,  wiU  delay  ^e 
work  of  study  imtil  the  appointed  day  of  examination  approadiee, 
and  then,  by  a  small  amount  of  labor*  "mSX  gain  for  themsetves. 
immunity  from  the  consequences  (^  pembly  %  wholo  month's  less 
to  themselves  in  the  formation  of  unscholiudy  habitsi  and  of  in^ 
jury  to  a  class  from  the  influence  of  an  ^vil  eioampk. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  can  only  say  .thidl  libs  plans  and 
roles  of  school,  like  those  of  the  gover^m^t  whieh  it  KqwesentSy 
axe  made  for  the  many  and  not  for  the  exceptional  fow,  and  dat. 
human  ingenuity  will  probably  never  /Mcure^  wM  oertaioly  it 
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has  not  yet  devised,  any  means  whereby  the  natural  baginess  of 
&e  human  kind  shall  be  so  corrected  that  some  shall  not  be  de- 
Unquent  in  dnty,  some  shaU  not  refase  to  bear  to-day  the  burden 
that  either  the  morrow  may  carry,  or  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  allow  to  remain  unlifted  or  unbome. 

If  no  other  cure  for  the  defects  of  such  pupils  can  be  found, 
let  tiiem  be  a  few  times  overtaken,  in  their  fancied  securily,  by  a 
day  of  reckoning  in  the  way  of  examination,  for  whose  early 
coming  they  looked  not,  and  they  will  soon  realize  the  advantage 
of  iomg  over  delaying  * 

The  second  objection,  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  solely, 
is,  that  the  emplqymentof  written  examinations,  so  conducted  as  to 
secure  the  best  objects  of  the  same,  makes  large  demands  upon  a 
teacher's  time  and  thoughts  during  hours  when  he  is  nominally 
free  from  the  cares  of  his  profession,  and  when  he  sordy  needs 
both  rest  and  the  recuperating  force  of  sleep  to  restore  his  wasted 
strength. 

Few  of  us  who  have  ever  borne  a  part  in  the  common  school 
work,  espeeiaUy  where  this  system  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
d^ee  of  perftction,  can  forget  the  weary  hours  we  have  spent, 
when  dizzy  head  and  adbing  eyes,  and  dire  confusion  of  thought 
cried  out  loudly  for  reprieve  fSrom  the  necessity  of  bearing  home 
for  correetion  those  rdls  of  penciled  manuscripts,  whose  number 
was  truly  l^on. 

Yet,  as  poritively,  probably,  can  it  dso  be  asserted  that  not 
one  of  US  all  is  ready  to  dispense  with  the  advantages  that  our 
pupils  reap  from  this  same  ever  recurring  as  ever  difficult  trial 
of  ours. 

Nor  should  we  once  forget  that  ours  is  the  sowing  whose  har- 
vest treasures  shall  be  garnered,  in  the  perfection  of  their  ripen- 
ing, for  the  store-houses  of  eternity,  and  that  hereafter,  if  here 
our  ftill  award  comes  not,  we  may  be  truly  '*  remembered  by 
whact  we  have  done,"  and  our  time  of  folding  of  hands  be  cele- 
brated on  the  heights  of  everhuUng  rest. 

Ifere  we,  then,  in  view  of  their  various  points  of  recommenda- 
tion and  of  fbilure,  to  pronounce  judgment  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  examination,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  say,  let 
us  have  written  work  first,  last  and  ahoaii/B,  firmly  bdieving  that 
by  this  will  the  greater  number  of  good  ends  be  securedy  and  that 
by  tins  only  can  promotions  be  fkirly  made. 
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Nor  would  we,  under  any  circumstances,  take  account  of  the 
work  of  any  public  oral  examination,  in  advancing  pupils,  serve 
this  ever  so  many  useful  purposes  of  culture,  of  self-possession, 
of  pleasure  to  friends,  or  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves.  Our  rear 
sons  have  already  been  plainly  stated,  and  need  no  repetition. 

But  could  we  at  once  fully  decide  how  our  examinations  shall 
be  conducted  in  form,  our  battle  with  dLBSiculty  would  have 
achieved  but  a  partial  victory. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  solution  of  the  questions : 

To  secure  the  objects  we  have  declared  to  be  sought  in  this 
work,  by  whom  shall  our  questions  be  prepared  ? 

Who  shall  Act  as  umpire  in  a  matter  involving  often  the  inter- 
ests, alike,  of  many  teachers  and  pupils  ? 

What  shall  be  the  character  of  these  examinationa,  that  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  work  of  different  pupils  and  of  different 
schools,  too,  their  capacities  may  be  rightly  judged  ? 

To  the  first  and  second  of  these  queries  we  can  give  but  one 
reply. 

If  possible,  let  not  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  a  class  either 
prepare  for  it  the  test  questions  of  examination,  or  decide  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  their  work  when  completed. 

For  many  reasons  we  would  urge  this,  but,  chiefly,  becaute 
we  who  teach  are  so  entirely  familiar  with  our  own  special  modee 
of  instruction  and  questioning,  that  we  shall  hardly  avoid  the 
danger  of  narrowing  our  work  to  the  supposed  capacity  of  our 
scholars,  so  failing  to  demand  of  them  such  range  of  thought  as 
another,  possibly  no  more  efficient  than  ourselves,  may  succeed 
in  obtaining,  by  the  different  method  his  habit  of  teaching  may 
suggest. 

And  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  unfairness  or  partiality,  we 
would  prefer  always  that  the  work  of  grading  papers  should  be 
done  by  some  other  than  the  teacher,  the  standing  of  whose  pu- 
pils and  the  quality  of  whose  instruction  is  under  consideration. 

Besides,  teachers  are  thoroughly  human,  and,  as  few  of  them 
would  ordinarily  ask  of  their  pupils,  in  examination,  questions 
they  could  not  hope  to  have  answered  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
80  there  are  few  who  might  not,  at  times,  show  to  members  of 
their  own  classes  too  much  leniency,  or  an  undue  amount  of  se- 
verity in  judgment. 

In  the  lower  departments  of  schools  well  graded,  and  under 
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efficient  management,  plans  can  be  made  with  comparative  ease, 
by  which  theee  matters  may  be  satisfactorily  regulated ;  but  lot 
our  high  and  other  advanced  classes  of  schools,  they  are  attended 
with  some  serious  difficulties,  of  which,  however,  our  limited 
time  forbids  even  a  casual  mention. 

But  could  we,  by  any  amoimt  of  consideration  and  discussion, 
fully  and  finally  determine  what  form  of  examination  will  best 
ftnswer  the  ends  proposed,  and  with  whom  most  safely  may  rest 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  questions  and  judging  the  merits 
of  their  answers,  we  should  have  accomplished  comparatively 
nothing  unless  the  work  be  well  arranged  and  thorough  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  and  entirely  fair  and  honest  to  the  fitll 
extent  of  the  scholar's  responsibility. 

Many  teachers  fail  notably  in  point  of  high  success,  because 
they  lack  discrimination  between  what  is  of  merely  minor  con- 
sideration, and  that  which  is  vital  to  a  pupil's  progress,  in  being 
essential  to  his  thorough  understanding  and  complete  mastery  of 
a  subject.  In  a  similar  way  do  our  examiners  exhibit  frequently 
a  deplorable  lack  of  judgment  when  they  ply  our  classes  with 
questions  through  whose  leadings  is  evolved  nothing  worthy  the 
time  or  the  efiort. 

My  pupils  may  be  well  versed  in  all  important  topics  of  com* 
mon  geography,  and  yet  fail  to  tell  you  on  which  bank  of  some 
insignificent  stream  of  Central  Asia,  Looboo  is  located. 

They  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  in 
our  country's  history,  and  still  prove  ignorant  of  both  the  name 
and  the  age  of  the  pilot  of  the  Mayflower. 

They  may  satisfactorily  explain  to  you  what  natural  causes 
promote  a  country's  growth  and  progress  in  either  civilization  or 
the  arts,  they  may  be  prepared  to  converse  intelligently  about  the 
physical  condition  of  the  globe,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  state 
how  many  invalids  are  benefited  annually  by  visiting  the  Vir- 
ginia mineral  springs. 

.  They  can  posiibly  elucidate,  at  your  request,  many  a  point  of 
difficulty  in  the  geometrical  processes  of  Euclid^  and  fiul,  not- 
withstanding, to  remember  the  exact  number  of  corollaries  and 
scholiums  that  supplement  each  proposition  in  course. 

Not  to  extend  these  iltustrations,  iriuch  certainly  find  fire*^ 
quently  their  parallel  in  the  actual  work  assigned  to  both  pupils 
and  teachers  on  occasions  of  examination,  may  we  not  fairly  sug* 
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gi0t  the  inqimy  whether  a  revolation  in  our  fbrmg  of  qaestiomng 
anight  not  add  much  to  the  effidenqr  of  any  kind  of  test  work  we 
maj  adopt 

Let  us  alwajB  have  pinciplesi  ratber  than  detached  and  insig- 
nificant fiusts  that  serve  merely  to  burden  the  memory;  let  us 
aim  at  the  greupbig  ol  subjects,  instead  of  die  mere  ddmming  of 
their  turfaoe  firoOi,  And  when  we  have  devised  for  all  the  forms 
of  our  work  plans  that  will  enable  us  to  secure  an  approximation 
to  an  we  desire,  if  not  the  blessing  of  llie  full  measure,  let  us 
remember  that  as  the  glorious  trinity  of  human  graces  is  led  and 
j^orified  and  crowned  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  sisteriiood.  which 
is  charity,  so  among  tiie  qualities  of  wisdom,  patience  and  hon- 
esty, witiiout  which  no  teacher  is  worthy  tiie  name,  pre-eminent 
is  honesty — honesty  which  shall  so  pervade  his  principles  and  be 
exemplified  in  his  actions  that  it  shall  control  his  pupils  and  rule 
their  work. 

May  no  distant  day  bring  tiie  time  when  one  hundred  per  cent 
shall  oease  to  be  a  standard  above  or  below  which  anybody's 
scholars  may  be  supposed  to  rank  with  about  equal  chances  of 
aioouracy ;  when  they  who  teach  and  they  who  are  taught  shall 
alike  glory  in  substance  and  not  in  show ;  when  the  changeless 
value  of  refined  gold  shall  secure  for  it  a  place  above  the  brass 
tiiat  sounds,  and  the  tinsel  that  glitters,  the  one  heralding  only 
hoUowness,  as  tiie  other  betokens  naught  but  deceit 


BoME  of  our  readers,  who  have  lived  fifty  years,  may  be  glad 
to  know  what  they  have  accomplished  in  that  time.  According 
to  a  French  statistician,  the  average  man  has,  at  that  age;  slept 
6,000  days,  worked  19,500  days,  walked  800  days,  amused  him- 
sdf  4,000  days,  spent  1,200  in  eating,  and  been  sick  600.  days. 
He  has  eaten  17,000  pounds  of  bread,  16,009  pounds  of  meat, 
4,000  pounds  at  vegetables,  fish,  etc*,  and  drank  7,000  gallons  ot 
ttq[ttids.  There  are  16,260  days  in  half  a  century,  and  firom  the 
above  statement  it  would  seem  that  a  man  slept  just  one-third 
of  tiie  time. 
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COMPULSOBY  EDUCATION. 


BY  M.  XMBBXX. 


^,<& 


jECAUSE  some  of  tlie  most  highly  educated  nations  of  Eu* 
rope  have  laws  compelling  school  attendance,  many  or 
"J*"^'  the  American  people  regard  them  as  the  basis  of  their 
great  success,  when  the  truth  is.  they  have  but  little  to  do  with  it- 

The  warmest  advocate  of  such  laws  cannot  daim  that  they 
will  educate  the  children,  but  merely  that  they  will  place  them 
in  a  condition  to  be  educated,  and  yet  statistics  show  that  in  these 
countries  where  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  they  have 
£uled  to  secure  as  good  attendance  as  has  our  own  glorious  sys-^ 
tern.  Prussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Italy  prove  this*  All  these  countries,  as  well  aa  some 
others,  have  laws  requiring  chOdren  between  certain  ages  to  be- 
in  school,  and  yet,  in  Norway,  only  one  to  every  seven  of  her 
population  is  receiving  instruction.  In  France  one  to  ten,  while 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  so  low  down  in  their  educational  work  as 
to  scarce  deserve  notice.  Italy  has  about  two-fifths,  not  of  her- 
entire  population,  but  two-fifths  of  her  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve  in  school,  although  this  is  the  period  the  law 
requires  them  to  be  receiving  instruction. 

In  Prussia,  a  law  compelling  children,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen,  to  attend  was  thoroughly  tried  for  132  years,  and 
yet,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  it  was  found  that  only  80  per  cent, 
of  her  children  of  this  age  were  in  school,  while  in  New  York 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  those  between  Ihe  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  attended  school,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as 
90  per  cent,  of  those  between  six  and  fourteen  (the  Prussian 
sdiool  period). 

minois  has  1  pilpfl  in  school  for  every  8.7  of  her  population* 
Ohio,  1  to  3.6.  ^Cnnesota,  1  to  4.5.  Michigan,  before  the  pass* 
ing  of  her  compulsory  law,  1  to  4.5,  and  Midne  1  to  8.2,  the  lat- 
ter having  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other  State  or  country 
in  the  world.  So  far  back  bs  1860,  there  was  one  to  each  4.9  of* 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  not  induding  slaves, 
and  1  to  each  5.7  induding  slaves,  recdving  knrtmction,  either 
of  whidi  is  greater  than  any  other  conntiy  save  Denmark,  which, 
hat  one  to  46 ;  but  Denmark  has  a  law  which  allows  no  persoo,. 
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who  cannot  read  and  write,  to  marry,  and  doubtless  this  is  much 
more  effectual  than  the  one  compelling  school  attendance. 

Thus,  stem  facts  show  that  the  United  States  has  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  her  population  in  school  than  have  these  countries, 
and  yet  their  education  is  far  superior  and  much  more  nearly 
universal  than  with  us,  hence  we  must  look  beyond  these  laws  to 
find  the  foundation  of  their  far-fisuned  success. 

In  Prussia  it  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Normal  schools  to  educate  every  person  who  should 
teach  within  her  limits.  Preparatory  departments  are  connected 
with  these  schools,  in  which  all  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  pro- 
Jdssion  are  tried  for  six  months,  and,  at  the  end  of  this,  time, 
•  only  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  ability  for  the  business, 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  school ;  here  they  must  remain 
three  years,  and  not  only  honorably  finish  their  course  of  study, 
but  alsoj)rove  themselves  efficient  teachers  before  they  are  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  a  school.  Thus  Prussia,  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  of  the  other  countries,  has  only  the  best  of  the  best 
for  her  teachers.  Would  that  we  had  such  only.  To  render 
these  schools  still  more  efficient,  the  law  provides  that  teachers 
leaving  them  shall  return,  after  three  years,  for  another  exami- 
nation, and.  if  found  deficient,  receive  further  instruction.  Old 
established  teachers,  who  fail  to  make  sufficient  progress,  either 
in  skill  or  their  own  culture,  are  required  to  receive  ^e  necessary 
instruction  in  one  of  these  Normal  schools,  or  else  quit  the  bijisi- 
ness. 

Persons  acqumnted  with  the  history  of  those  countries  where 
the  success  has  been  the  greatest,  universally  attribute  it  not  to 
ai^y  compulsory  laws,  but  to  the  superiority  of  their  teachers  and 
schools,  and  who  can  deny  it  in  the  fiice  of  the  following  facts : 

In  Switzerland,  eaph  canton  makes  its  own  school  laws,  henoe 
there  are  four  or  five  that  have  never  compelled  their  children  to 
attend  school,  and  yet  education  is  as  nearly  universal  and  of  as 
high  an  order  in  these  as  in  any  of  the  others.  But  Switzerland 
supports  a  thorough  system  of  Normal  schools,  and  then  demands 
much  of  her  teachers. 

France  has,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  a  law  compelling 
school  attendai^,  and  yet,  when  Henneqoin  was  General  In- 
q>ector  of  Education,  he  made  this  very  pertinent  statement,  viz : 
that  the  schools  of  France  wer^  '*  &r  inferior  to.those  of  Germany 
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in  attendance,  uniYersality  and  quality  of  education,  because  the 
Nonnal  schools  had  not  yet  been  able  to  supply  a  majority  of  the- 
Communes  with  well  tridned  teachers." 

Frankfort  has  never  had  any  compulsory  law,  and  yet  her 
children  are  just  as  regular  in  attendance  at  school  as  those  of 
any  other  Oerman  town ;  and  it  is  stated,  by  good  authority,  to* 
be  generally  believed  in  Prussia,  Switzerland  and  Gennauy,  that 
if  at  any  time  these  laws  should  be  repealed,  it  would  make  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  school  attendance,  as  the  parents  are 
so  anxious  for  their  children  to  be  under  the  care  ^of  such  noble 
and  efficient  instructors. 

Much  as  these  countries  have  done  toward  universal  education,. 
Holland  has  done  still  more ;  as  it  is  stated,  by  good  authority,, 
that  she  has  not  (me  adult  citizen  who  cannot  read  and  writis ;. 
yet  she  has  never  compelled  her  children  to  attend  school.  Then: 
why  this  success  ?  Prussia,  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  ez«^ 
cellent  teachers,  but  as  Hickens  says,  ''The  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  even  to  them,  and,  consequently,  the 
schools  of  primary  instruction  in  a  much  more  efficient  state." 

No  compulsory  law  can  make  a  success  of  education  without 
good  schools.  Give  us  none  but  well  trained,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated teachers,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  and  we  shall  have 
no  need  of  any  such  law,  as  the  above  factt  must  conclusively^ 
prove. 


ROME. 
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EAViKG  Pisa  in  the  morning  train,  we  started  for  the  Eter» 
nal  City,  The  country  was  quite  level  and  not  so  highly 
cultivated  as  I  expect  to  ^d  it.  Dates,  olives  and 
grapes  were  abundant,  still,  after  having  seen  the  garden-like 
&rming  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  may  be  excused  for  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  the  frugal  thrift  and  neatness  of 
the  cultivators  north  of  the  Alpe^  and  Ae  lack  of  .them  in  those 
living  south  of  these  mountains. 

The  day  was  bright  and  glorious,  and  we  noted  the  old  ruin& 
which  everywhere  abound.    Occasionally  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
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Mediterranean  luod  ita  ialaadfli  gave  us  unspeakable  delig^ 
Unlike,  in  color,  oiber  large  bodies  of  waler  we  had  seen,  was 
this  same  sea — so  very  bine  and  sparkling  that  I  longed  for  a 
nearer  aeqnainilaftce.  It  came  one  day,  but  I  found  a  near  ao- 
qnaintance  not  so  enchanting  as  distant,  occasional  glwapswi  had 
been.  For  many  hoars  our  route  laj  along  ita  baaks^  and  after 
noon  we  readied  Civita  Veoohia.  Here,  with  spedid  pomp  and 
parade  the  Pope's  officials  demanded  our  passports,  and  proceeded 
to  search  our  ba(g;age^  if  h^ipilj  they  might  find  a  dgar  <»  plug 
of  tobacco.  It  was  the  first  time  our  passports  had  been  de* 
manded,  as  also  the  last;  for  previous  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  tiiis  little  piece  of  ^us  territory  alone  adhered  to  the  an- 
dent  custom.  At  Palo  we  left  the  coast  and  went  into  the  vallej 
of  the  liber,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  reached  Home. 
How  glorious  it  was,  and  how  radiant  everything  lodged  in  the 
dasding  light  of  a  Cathdic  sunset  Our  railway  terminus  was 
near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  we  drove  to  a  hotel,  consider^ 
ably  ehited  with  the  prospect  of  exploring  this  renosi^ned  ctly. 

isL  the  morning  we  paid  our  respects  to  St  Peter^s  Oathedral. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andent  temple  of  Jupiter  Vaticanus, 
and  was  the  place  where  the  vaias^  or  augurs  made  their  auguries 
Ihim  the  victtms  saerified  diere;  hence  came  the  name,  Vatican^ 
The  statue  of  Sjt  Peter  was  carved  for  Jupiter,  and  was  con- 
verted  to  a  statue  of  St.  Peter  by  the  simple  process  of  baptism. 
Hundreds  of  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  the  diflbrent  diapels, 
and  finely  chisded  monuments  meet  you  at  every  turn.  The 
head  and  bust  of  the  Countess  Matilda  particularly  arrested  my 
attention.  She  hdd  a  Pope^S  mitre  in  her  hand,  which  caused 
me  to  inquire  where  the  statue  of  the  Lady  Pope  could  be  found, 
and  was  told  that  the  same  marUe  was  supposed  to  be  her^s,  as 
she  hdd  the  mitre^  but  the  name  had  been  dianged  from  Manna 
to  MatiMa,  Among  the  rdics  in  die  Cathedral  is  the  ftbn^iool 
dwir  in  whidi  St  Peter  used  to  att.  Of  that  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  wonderflilly  plded,  and  unlike  other  cdebrated  dbain  we 
had  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  proftned  by  the  persons  of  visitors. 
Afker  looking  as  long  as  we  could,  and  prominng  oursdves  seve- 
ral more  visits,  we  rodeto  the  dd  Bodan  Forum.  There  weiia 
the  remuns  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  three  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Yespsaian,  a  coktt«i6  of  the  Tsmpk  of  Saturn,  and 
a  Temple  of  Vesta  in  a  good  stttte  of  preservation.    We  then 
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went  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  CsMars,  aod  saw  the  ezoa* 
vations  going  on  by  the  workmen  employed  by  Napoleon  the  III, 
who  owns  the  ground.  As  we  wandered  through  the  arches  and 
under-giound  tunnels,  we  were  shown  another  palace  of  older 
date,nipon  which  Cnsar's  had  been  built  The  Mosaic  pavements 
were  still  fresh  and  beautiful  in  places.  From  this  hill,  the  Pal- 
aline,  we  could  see  the  other  six  hills  vary  distinctly.  The  Bome 
of  to-day  is- not  upon  the  seven  hills,  as  formerly,  but  nestles  is 
the.  valley  at  their  feet  Walking  a  short  distance  from  Csasar's 
Palace,  we  stood  upon  the  far-famed  Tarpeian  Bocki  At  its 
present  hight,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  such  a  &tal  thing  to  be 
thrown  from  its  top,  and  had  I  been  a  condemned  criminal  of 
that  time,  I  would  much  have  preferred  my  chances  of  escape 
fiom  such  a  toss  than  from  the  arena  of  the  neighboring  Colos- 
seum. Visiting  the  Baths  of  Garacalla,  we  turned  our  steps 
towards  the  greatest  wonder  of  Bome,  the  Colosseum.  It  might 
still  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  but  for  the  vandalism  that 
removed  its  pillars  and  large  granite  blocks  wherewith  to  build 
churches.  It  covers  six  acres  of  ground,  and  three  orders  of 
architecture  were  used  in  its  construction,  the  first  story  being  of 
the  Doric,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  third  and  fourth  of 
tilie  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  seating 
eight  thousand  poisons. 

We  were,  by  this  time,  exceedingly  tired,  and  rode  out  on  the 
Appian  Way,  t]m>iq;h  the  valley  of  Egeria,  to  rest  ourselvea, 
and  leisurely  stopping  at  the  tombs  of  the  C»s«rs  and  Soipioe, 
and  at  the  Columbaria,  We  rambled  over  the  Circus  of  Bom- 
ulus,  but  we  could  not  enter  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metalla,  because 
the  Pope  had  some  scruples  against  visiton  entering  this  holy 
|daoe.  We  were,  however,  peixoitted  to  enter  the  Church  of  St 
Sebastian,  to  see  the  original  graniie  slab  upon  which  Christ 
stood,  leaving  the  imprint  of  his  feet  in  the  solid  granite,  about 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  priest  assured  us  of  the  fact,  and  charged 
therefor  one  franc.  From  this  church  a  door  leads  to  the  cata- 
combs. With  lighted  torches  and  a  villainous  looking  priest  for 
a  guide,  we  descended  the  stairs  into  the  labyrinths  below,  it 
was  all  my  nerves  could  endure,  and  I  was  glad  when  we  left  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  and  returned  to  daylight.  These  catacombs 
extend  under  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  were  hewn  out  of  a 
of  Toufb  rock. 
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Rome  18  full  of  churchesy  many  of  them  having  been  bu3t 
upon  old  heathen  temples,  and  the  relics  are  wonderful  to  a 
skeptic.  In  one  we  found  a  nail  of  the  true  cross ;  in  another, 
the  beads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a  Bambino  Christ,  who  per- 
formed miracles ;  in  a  third  was  the  table  upon  which  the  lots 
were  cast  for  the  raiment  of  Christ,  and  a  rock  that  was  rent  at 
the  crucifixion,  and  a  hole  through  a  granite  slab,  made  by  the 
descent  of  the  holy  water  firom  heaven.  St.  Peter's  chains  were 
very  plenty,  but  it  requires  a  golden  key  to  unlock  all  these  mys* 
teriesi  Priests  are  willing  and  anxious  to  show  these  treeflures, 
but  your  gold  is  the  main  object  with  them. 

Virgin  Marys  are  in  great  abundance,  but  there  is  one  in  St. 
Agostino  upon  which  the  value  of  a  million  francs,  in  diamonds, 
are  hung,  that  have  been  donated  to  her  for  the  miracles  in  the 
way  of  remarkable  cures  she  has  performed.  She  is  literally 
covered  wil^  diamonds.  The  baby  Christ  in  her  arms  has  dia- 
mond ear-rings,  neckla6e,  bracelets,  crown,  and  many  other 
equally  costly  and  absurd  trinkets.  Mary  has  a  bronze  foot, 
which  the  people  reverently  kiss,  and  there  were  crowds  standing 
there  when  we  visited  the  churches,  waiting  their  turns  for  this 
species  of  devotion.  Then  there  are  the  Scala  Sancta,  or  Holy 
Stairs,  over  which  pious  persons  are  continually  going  on  their 
knees,  thereby  purchasing  nine  years  of  ii^dulgence  for  every 
stair,  and  there  being  twenty-eight  in  number,  a  surplus  is  ob- 
tained, to  be  devoted  to  souls  in  purgatory.  The  boards  of  the 
manger  is  another  holy  relic  tiliat  draws  a  half  franc  from  curious 
travelers  We  climbed  Mount  Janiculum  to  obtain  a  good  view 
of  Borne,  but  in  the  midst  of  our  sight-seeing  we  were  told  that 
St.  Peter  was  crucified  here,  so  we  must  give  a  franc  to  see  the 
very  spot.  A  little  holy  dirt  is  all  we  received,  apparently, 
fi>r  our  money,  but  the  lessons  in  credulity  we  learned  cannot  be 
measured. 


London  has  a  population  of  3,883,092,  which  is  more  than 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  BufiSdo_all  put 
tc^ther. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MORALS. 

BT  ▲.  M.  QOW. 

study  of  Ethics  is  generally  postponed  to  the  last  year 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  institutions  and  omitted 
entirely  in  those  of  the  lower  grttde,  for  the  reason  that 

it  is  supposed  to  require  a  considerable  maturity  and  discipline  of 
mind  to  comprehend  it.  That  it  is  a  study  well  calculated  to 
develop  the  intellectaal  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  is, 
also,  one  of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  involving  as  it  does,  a 
knowledge  of  all  our  relations  to  God  and  man,  is  equally  true. 

If  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  individual,  and  the  wel- 
&re  of  society  at  large,  depend  apon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  science  of  morals ;  if  its  study  tends  to  expand  and. 
strengthen  the  mental  Acuities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  su- 
preme importance  as  a  branch  of  study,  and,  the  only  question^ 
is,  whether  its  postponement  to  so  late  fk  period  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment. Practically,  we  hold  children  and  youths  accountable  for. 
their  observance  of  tlie  rules  of  morality,  and  yet  the  teaching  in 
this  department  is,  for  the  most  part»  irregular  as  to  time,  and  in- 
formal and  unsystematic  in  method.  We  expect  them  to  know  and 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  take  little  or  no  care  to  give  them  syste* 
matic  and  progressive  instruction. 

If  the  same  methods  were  adopted  to  teach  mathematics  or 
grammar  that  are  generally  depended  upon  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  right  and  wrong,  how  contemptible  would  they 
appear,  and  how  insufficent  their  result    The  teaching,  aside- 
from  that  received  at  home,  for  which  the  schools  are  not  re- 
sponsible, is  varied  in  method  and  quality,  consisting  generally 
in  the  recital  of  anecdotes,  the  reading  of  little  moral  stories, . 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  done  wrong,    In  addition  ■. 
to  these  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  morality,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday  School  are 
relied  upon  as  essential.    Now  we  would  not  be  understood  to  * 
undertake  any  or  all  these  methods  of  imparting  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  to  children,  but  we  feel  that  these  are  not  enough.    We 
need  the  anecdote,  the  parable,  and  the  Bible  reading,  but  as 
long  as  our  schools  are  disfigured  with  the  grossest  violation  of 
common  decency;   as  long  as  deception,  evil  communication, 
vulgarly  of  speech  and  manner,  and  opposition  to  authority  do  • 
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not  receive  the  decided  disi^jHro^tioQ  of  the  moral  sense  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils — so  long  they  must  be  considered  insuf- 
ficent  to  make  pure,  good  and  true  scholars. 

All  schools  should  be  places  of  true  refinement  and  elegant 
culture,  and  when  they  are  not,  they  must'be  nurseries  of  rulg^- 
ty.  Such  refinement  and  culture  are  the  result  of  training; 
r^ular,  systematic,  progressive  training.  But  training  does  not 
consist  in  anecdotes,  good  little  stories,  well-intended  speeches, 
or  in  selections  from  the  Bible.  It  consists  in  putting  pupils 
through  the  same  method  of  instruction  of  study  and  discipline 
that  are  required  in  other  branches,  so  that  their  knowledge  of 
right  is  infused  inito  them  and  becomes  a  habit  of  life.  The  school 
is  a  miniature  state,  and  that  pupil  who  has  been  trained  to  hah- 
.its  of  honor,  honesty^  truthfulness,  respect. for  the  right,  and 
feelings  of  others,  to  understand  his  duties  as  well  as  his  rights, 
will  be  developed  into  the  useful,  honorable  member  of  society  at 

large. 

But  the  teaching  of  Ethics  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  inculca* 
tion  of  a  system  of  religion.  A  system  of  reEgious  doctrine  or 
belief  cannot  be  lawfully  taught  in  the  schoolaof  the  State,  but 
there  is  no.  religion  that  is,  professed  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  encourage  and  teach. the  great  principles  of  morality. 
This  is  a  common  platform  and  on  it  all  religions  may  stand.  It 
interferes  with  the  conscience  of  no  one  to  impart  the  principles 
of  love  to  God  and  man — teaching  children  to  be  pure,  kind, 
just,  honest,  truthful,  humane  and  obedient 

When  this  subject  ia  properly  understood,  it  will  be  introduced 
into  every  school  in  every  grade,  as  essential,  not  only  for  the 
future  welfisure  of  the  ,pupil,  but  for  the  present  management  of 
the  school  itself.  An  institution  that  is  properly  instructed  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  morality  will  not  need  to  be  governed 
by  force. 

But  how  shall  this  be  brought  about?  It  can  only  be  done 
by  the  teacher^&first  appreciating  thenecessiiy  of  such  instruction, 
and  then^going  to  work  to  supply  it.  Those  who  are  practically 
in  earnest  will  study,  not  so  much  the  metaphysics  of  moral 
philosophy,  as  ita  application  to  the  necessities  of  the  school  and 
the  home.  The  instruction  must  be  as  regular,  'systematic,  and 
progressive  as  that  in  any  other  branch  ;  it  must  be  adapted  to 
.the  mental  capacity  of  the  school,  and  enforced  as  the  governing 
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principle  of  eveiy  action.  It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  our  schools 
will  be  distinguished  as  superior,  and  our  pupils  become  as  we 
would  have  them,  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  AiU  of  mercy  and  good  firoits,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy. 


HOW  I  TEACH. 


AST  winter  I  taught  school  in  the  country.  Forty-nine 
pupils  presented  themselves  before  me  the  first  day.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  I  waa  at  the  school  house  early  and 
had  it  comfortable  before  the  children  began  to  arrive.  As  they 
tsame  in  I  endeavored  to  make  their  acquaintance  by  firi^tdly 
eonversation. 

I  bad  prepared  myself  with  a  dock  and  had  it  suspended  on 
the  wall  above  the  black-board.  Pt^cisdy  s(t  9  o'dock  I  tapped 
the  bell  and  ail  was  quiet.  After  a  few  opening  remarks,  I  re- 
quested all  of  the  pupils  who  read  in  classes  above  the  Fourdi 
Reader  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  and  each  pupil  to 
select  his  own  place  of  commencement  in  the  book,  and  to  leave 
all  his  work  on  his  slate  for  my  inspection.  About  fifteen  of 
the  larger  ones  were  then  set  to  work,  while  I  engaged  with  the 
smaller  ones.  I  called  in  order  for  those  who  read  in  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  readers,  took  the  names  of  those  in 
each  class,  assigned  them  a  lesson  with  the  request  that  all  who 
could,  should  write  the  first  paragraph  on  their  slates,  and  bring 
them  along  when  they  came  to  recite.  In  this  way  I  ascertained 
that  fifteen  of  the  pupils  were  without  slates  and  had  never  used 
them.  Five  could  not  read  at  all.  I  next  called  for  those  who 
had,  during  this  time,  been  prepa.ring  in  arithmetic,  examined 
their  slates,  formed  them  in  dasses  and  assigned  lessons.  I  had 
^  now  secured  all  their  names,  and  had  learned  something  of  their 
former  classification,  which,  of  course,  had  afterwards  tobegreatiy 
modified,  my  object  being  to  gd  round  and  ascertain  as  iar  as 
possible  the  material  with  which  I  had  to  deal. 

HOW  MY  FUFIIiS  AJLL  OCT  SLATES. 

The  last  thing  in  the  evening  befi>re  dismissing,  I  requested 
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each  of  the  small  pupila  who  had  not  a  date  to  hring  one  the 
next  day,  and  as  an  inducement  to  do  0q»  Ipromiaed  to  give  each 
one  of  them  a  nice,  new  slate  penciL  That  evening  I  froeaiied 
ten  new  slates,  costing  fifteen  cents  each,  and  one  hundied  slate 
pencils,  costing  thirty  cents.  Next  morning  all  had  slates  but 
six,  these  I  supplied,  telling  them  that  they  mi^t  pay  for  them 
at  any  time,  or  return  them  at  the  dose  of  the  term. 

HOW  THE  SLATES  WEEK  USED. 

With  the  point  of  a  sharp  knifelruled  each  slate  in  both  direc- 
tions, thus  dividing  it  into  small  squares.  With  the  small  pupils 
I  commenced  with  the  most  easily  made  letter,  O.  Taking  hold 
of  their  hands  I  showed  them  how  to  move  the  pencil  around  from 
right  to  left,  and  directed  them  to  make  ''round  O"  m  each  of 
the  squares.  Had  the  slate  not  been  thus  laid  off,  the  children 
would  not  have  known  where  to  commence  nor  when  they  were 
done ;  as  it  was  they  were  delighted  to  see  their  work  in  such 
regular  order.  In  this  way  all  of  the  script  letters  were  taught 
and  in  a  short  tune  they  were  able  to  fill  th^  slates  with  such 
words  as  ox,  cat,  etc  The  all-important  thing  in  this  work  is, 
for  the  teacher  to  show  repeatedly  just  how  each  letter  and  word' 
is  made,  and  never  fidl  to  examine  the  pupil's  work  or  to  encour- 
age, by  kind  words,  their  every  effort 

BEBULTS.' 

By  using  the  slates  in  this  and  various  other  ways  much  of  the 
time  of  the  pupils  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  employed,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  spent  either  in  idleness  or  mischief. 
And  before  the  close  of  the  term,  every  pupil  from  the  First  to 
the  Fifth  reader  was  required  to  read  at  each  recitation  a  part  or 
all  of  his  spelling  or  reading  lesson  from  the  slate  before  read- 
ing it  from  the  book.  While  this  was  going  on  with  the  smaller 
ones,  I  had  dasses  in  nearly  all  of  ihe  school  brandies ;  one 
dass  even  went  through  Robinson's  algebnk 

I  have  spoken  thus  minutely  of  the  management  of  the  less 
advanced  pupils  from  the  fact  that  teachers  ate  apt  to  make  thei# 
greatest  efforts  upon  the  opposite  dass.  Forty  pupils  who  can- 
not read,  and  know  not  how  to  study  must  not  be  n^lected  on 
account  of  a  few  advanced  scholars.  The  above  is  my  plan  for 
keeping  small  pupils  employed.  Others  may  have  a  better.  But 
I  am  quite  certain  that  pupils  idiould  do  ten  times  as  much  writ* 
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iikg  on  dates  as  they  do.  Instead  of  ttuSyvrig  spdimg  lessons, 
pupQs  shotild  imfe  them.  Instead  of  so  mneh  oral  speDing, 
they  should  qpell  moiife  from  dietation. 

DECATUR. 


/i> 


BEADING— EX 


A.  O.  ALCOTT. 


^T  has  been  stated  that  reading  should  be  lud  upon  the. 
foundation  of  (Aject  Umom^  as  being  most  in  harmony  with 
the  structure  of  the  mental  organism,  and  conditions  of 
growth  imposed  by  nature*  But  there  is  yet  danger  of  defeating 
its  highest  and  happiest  exercise,  by  making  it  an  instrument 
simply  for  the  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  facts,  unrelated  and 
without  logical  connection,  instead  of  more  properly  making'  it 
the  means  of  training  the  senses  to  habits  of  ready  and  accurate 
perception,  revealing  under  a  strong  and  steady  light  the  secret 
and  scientific  relationship  of  all  ideas  material  or  immaterial, 
showing  the  laws  which  bind  them  together  in  the  strong  embrace  of 
discovered  truth,  and  how  nature  has  locked  up  in  synthetic  forms 
the  manifold  productions  of  her  power.  Lessons  in  reading  thus 
intimately  connected  with  the  world  of  objects  around,  will  be  of 
superlative  value  to  children  in  enkindling  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  these  objects,  and  in  awakening  and  developing  the  powers 
of  thought,  by  comparing  and  judging.  This  mode  of  instruc- 
tion rightly  used,  is  truly  the  handmaid  of  eiucaJHon^  bound 
fast  to  its  primitive  import,  for,  like  sunbeams,  objects  shed  dis- 
tinctness on  every  thing  they  are  commissioned  to  illustrate,  and 
realize  the  truth  intended  by  Job,  ''speak  to  the  earth  and  it 
will  teach  thee.'' 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  second  article  of  this  series, 
elaborated  as  any  skillful  teacher  will  be  able  to  elaborate  them, 
Vill  prove,  it  is  thought,  a  progressive  method  for  the  first  stage  of 
child  instruction,  in  teaching  him  to  know  by  sight  what  he  al- 
ready knows  by  sound,  and  to  know  the  relation  of  words  to  ideas, 
and  letters  to  sounds,  and  words  to  each  other  in  simple  sentences. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  an  advanced  step,  which,  for 
sake  of  distinction,  we  will  r^;ard  as  the  second  period  of  cul- 
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ture  in  readingy  or  that  in  which  the  ufle  of  bookfi  begins,  A 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  child  from  a  condition  of  pupilage 
should  now  be  the  aim.  He  should  be  taught  to  be  self-reliant. 
To  do  this  is  only  to  follow  nature,  to  encourage  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  child,  as  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  desire 
of  novelty  and  curiosity — ^faculties  intended  by  the  Creator  to 
stimulate  to  the  prosecution  of  knowledge.  Laziness  is  induced 
only  by  a  fabe  system  of  education.  Tell  the  child  nothing  he  can 
himself  discover.  Do  nothing  for  him  he  can  do  for  himself,  for 
what  the  child  does,  he  learns  to  know.  But  yet  he  still  needs 
the  guiding  and  forming  hand  of  the  skillful  teacher.  He  is  to 
'be  taught  how  to  use  his  faculties,  that  they  may  be  trained  to 
right  habits  of  activity  in  thinking,  studying,  communicating  and 
applying  what  he  has  already  acquired.  In  the  first  period  the 
child  is  to  be  taught  only  the  elements  of  reading — ^ideas,  with 
words  as  tl^^r  signs,  and  sounds,  with  Jetters  as  their  signs. 

These  elementary  steps  are  now  to  be  supplemented  by  work 
upon  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  utterance.  The  sentence  repre- 
sents thought  or  feeling  as  words  represent  ideas.  It  is  now  to 
become  the  foundation  of  a  new  superstructure.  So  subtle  and 
varied  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  that  the  most  searching 
and  exacting  analysis  is  required  for  its  natural  expression. 
The  teacher's  duty,  although  difficult,  is  to  put  into  the  pupil^s 
possession  the  key  which  will  enable  him  not  only  to  unlock,  but 
put  together  its  mysterious  oombinations.  Nothing  but  this  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  catch  the  spirit  of  its  meaning.  Nothing  but 
its  meaning  fully  appreciated  will  give  the  sentence  power  to  re- 
produce in  the  pupil's  mind  the  natural  emotion,  and  nothing  but 
this  will  control  the  organs  of  utterance  to  proper  expression. 

The  first  step  in  this  second  stage,  then^  should  be  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  receiving  instruction  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
lesson*  In  this  preparation  the  teacher  should  commence  with 
something  fiuniliar  to  the  child,  that  he  may  give  utterance  to 
his  most  familiar  thoughts  and  emotions.  Let  this  something  be 
more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  lesson  in  hand.  Suppose  the 
word  hoT9e  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Bequest  each  pupil  to 
say  something  about  the  horse.  The  teacher  will  print  each  of 
the  sentences  on  the  black  board.  Much  that  is  known  about  the 
horse  will  thus  be  elicited  beforehand.  As  ''the  horse  can  draw," 
"the  horse  can  trot,**  "the  horse  is  used  for  riding,"  "the  horse 
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is  the  most  useful  of  all  domestic  animals."  Should  any  new 
word  occur  which  the  child  is  unacquainted  with,  the  fact  that 
he  uses  it  in  cony^'sation,  indicates  that  he  understands  it  by 
sound,  and  can  easily  learn  it  by  sight.  Now  show  how  by  a 
little  more  method  and  directness  of  arrangement  of  these  several 
sentences,  the  pupil  has  composed  a  piece  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  book.  Bee  how  the  little  fellow's  face  brightens  in  pride  of 
his  accomplishment.  He  feds  himself  no  longer  a  child  but  a 
man,  able  to  write  a  piece.  Now  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  child's  utterance  of  bis  own  sentences,  and  the  common  but  un- 
natural utterance  of  the  sentences  of  the  piece.  The  child  reads 
his  sprightly,  trippingly,  and  expressively,  ''the  horse  can  trot," 
because  he  feels  strongly  what  he  says.  TKe  common  way  of 
uttering  the  sentence  of  the  piece  is  false 'because  it  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  child's  utterance  of  his  own.  ''T-h-e — h-o-r-s-e 
<--c-a-n — ^t-]M>t,"  in  a  hesitating.drawling,  lifeless  manner.  Teach 
the  child  then  to  read  the  sentences  of  the  piece  in  the  same  way 
he  reads  his  own,  and  you  will  then  make  your  art  second  the 
working  plan  of  nature,  instead  of  being  in  contrast  as  it  too  often 
is.  Nothing  can  be  more  valuable  than  such  a  lesson  to  the  child* 
Again  he  is  happy  over  what  he  abeady  knows*  How  it  inten- 
sifies his  interest  in  his  lesson,  anxious  to  know  what  the  author 
knows  that  is  different  He  thus  passes  by  easy  progress  from  what 
is  known  to  what  is,  in  part  or  wholly,  unknown.  Now  if  the 
the  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  true  method  of  voice  culture,  can 
distinguish  between  true  and  &lse  feeling,  can  discriminate  be- 
tween forcible,  flexible  and  varied  utterance  and  that  which  is 
unnatural,  what  may  he  not  be  able  to  do  for  the  child  in  reading  f 
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BT7LIKO  01*  JTTDOS  D.  D.  BAHTA  IB  A  CASE  ASKIBA  FOB  AI  IB  JXTSeTIOV,  BTC. 


John  WaUers  et  oL  vs.  C,  W  Bwrd  and  Martin  BeaUy, 

Brown  Coanty  Circuit  Goark 

John  Walters  et  al.  oomplain  of  G.  W.  Hurd,  Trustee  of  Hamblin 
township,  and  Martin  Bea^j,  and  say  that  John  Walters  et  al.  are  resi- 
dents of  school  district  T^o,  one  (1),  in  Hamblin  township,  Brown  county^ 
and  are  Yoters  and  tax  payers  therein  for  all  common  school  pnrpoees : 
that  there  is  built  in  aaid  district  a  echool  house  Ibr  the  purpose  of  the 
coojBon  schoola  of  said  district,  and  belonging  to  said  township,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  a  common  schoola  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  said 
State ;  that  several  inhabitants,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Baid 
Trustees,  persist  in  using  said  school  house  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
religious  meetings  therein,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  plaintiffs,  who 
have  often  protested  against  it;  that  one  Mr.  Beatty  has  a  key  that  un- 
locks the  door  of  said  bouse,  and,  against  the  repeatedly  declared  wishes 
of  plaintiffb,  uses  the  same  io  unfiisten  said  door  and,  with  others,  takes 
possession,  of  said  house  for  said  purposes,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  said  Trustees,  and  threatens  to  continue  using  the  same  for  said  relig- 
ious purposes,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  said  common  school,  against  the 
wishes  and  to  the  often  declared  objection  of  plaintiff^ : 

Whereupon,  plaintiffii  pray  that  said  Trustees  be  enjoined  from  permit* 
ting  said  school  house  from  being  used  and  occupied  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  common  schools,  under  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  that  all 
be  in  like  manner  enjoined,  and  for  other  proper  relief. 

To  which  the  defendants  demurred.  Which  demurrer  the  Court  over- 
ruled, and  defendants  except ;  and  defendants  failing  to  answer  further 
herein,  this  case  is  submitted  to  the  Court  for  trial  and  finding.  The  evi* 
denoe  being  heard,  the  C<uirt  finds  for  said  plaintiflb  upon  the  issue  set 
up  in  said  amended  complnnt.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  and  adjudged  by 
the  Court  that  said  defendants  be  and  they  are  hereby  perpetually  en- 
joined fh>m  using  the  school  house,  in  complaint  mentioned  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  common  schools  or  private  schools,  as  the  law  directs- 
(Signe'd)  W.  L.  COX,  Clerk  Brown  C.  O. 

The  case  is  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  awaiting  decision.  It  will 
probably  come  up  next  term,  the  decision  of  which  will  be  pubiished  as 
soon  as  given,  which  will  settle  a  perplexing  question. 
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OONCXRNING   TBANSFERBED    PBBSONB   WHO    HAVB   NO 

CHIIiDBEN  IN  CHABQB. 


S.  91  KeUey^  Jb;.,  Tnuin^  Elkhart  Oountg : 

DiAB  Sis — The  uniform  roling  of  thk  office  U  that  when  a  party,  who 
has  been  transferred  for  school  priyilegeSi  has  no  children  in  charge,  on 
account  of  death,  or  bj  their  becoming  twentj-one  years  of  age»  the  reiv> 
son  and  cause  of  the  transfer  ceases,  and  he  belongs^  without  being  re-trans- 
ferred, to  the  corporation  in  which  he  resides. 


■*MM 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


ST.  JOBIVH  OOUITI. 

The  4th  day  of  May,  2  o*clock  P.  M.,  finds  me  in  the  Anditor^s  office  in 
company  with  nine  Trustees  and  the  School  Bxaminer,  Hr.  Sumption,  of 
St.  Joseph  county.  There  are  in  this  county  nineteen  school  corporations, 
thirteen  townships,  two  towns  and  one  city.  This  county  has  at  interest 
for  educational  purposes  about  sixty-four  thousand  dollars.  The  peoplo 
pay  to  the  State  for  Common  Schools  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  re- 
ceive back  as  their  portion  of  the  school  rerenues  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  speculation  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  The  Auditor 
reports  the  flind  af  safely  inyested  and  the  interest  paid  promptly.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  applicants  for  license  only  about  sixty-five  re- 
oeived  certificates.  Mr.  Sumption  uses  the  questions  Aimished  by  the 
State  Board  of  Bdncation  without  the  least  alteration.  Three  only  of  the 
sixty-five  teachers  receiyed  two  years'  certificates.  Bxaminer  thinks  the 
questions  on  history  not  sufficiently  topical,  but  is  generally  very  well 
pleased  with  the  questions.  There  are  four  graded  schools  in  this  county. 
Mishawaka  has  a  most  superior  graded  school  building.  South  Bend  is 
just  laying  the  foundation  of  a  very  capacious  High  School  building. 
The  Trustees  reported  that  about  one- half  of  the  school  houses  of  their 
townships  are  good,  and  the  other  half  quite  inferior.  The  length  of  the 
school  terms  is  six,  leven,  eight  and  nine  months.  The  aggregate  of  the 
taxables  of  the  different  school  corporations  of  this  county  is  ten  and  one- 
half  millions.  A  levy  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  would  just 
duplicate  the  educational  means  of  this  county,  and  thereby  enable  the 
Trustees  to  increase  the  wages  of  their  teachers.  Six  only,  out  of  the 
sixteen  corporations,  have  made  the  local  levy,  and  none  higher  than  six- 
teen cents.  The  schools  of  this  county  are  net  visited  at  all  by  the  Bx- 
aminer. A  want  of  compensation  is  the  unanswerable  reason.  &ow  long 
shall  the  schools  of  the  county  suffer  for  the  want  of  a  competent,  close 
and  independent  superintendency  ?  I  hope  that  this  is  the  last 
year. 
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8T1UBXK  OOTTHTT. 

On  the  loth  day  of  Kay,  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  met  the  school  offioen  of 
Steaben  county  at  the  Auditor's  office.  The  attendance  of  Tnutees  was 
liberal  indeed.  All  the  Oomniissionera  were  present.  We  held  a  pro* 
traoted  and,  I  hope,  profitable  interview.  The  schools  of  this  ominty 
continue  six  to  seyen  and  one-half  months,  one  half  of  the  time  in  the 
winter  the  other  half  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  schools,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  have  been  very  sucoessftil  the  present  year.  Teachers 
are  paid  from  thirty-five,  to  forty  dollars  per  month  for  winter  terms, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-fivp  for  summer  schools.  These  last  are  taught 
by  ladies,  who  receive  less  than  gentlemen.  This  is  a  practice  without  a 
reason  in  its  favor.  There  are  three  graded  schools  in  the  townships  of 
this  county.    This  looks  like  progress. 

The  Trustees  expressed  themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  law  making 
the  School  Bxaminer  Superintendent  of  county  schools,  and  paying  him 
a  r^ular  salary.  There  arenin^ty-oight sbhools  in  this  county.  Some 
of  the  Trustees  report  that  the  books  in  the  libraries  are  but  little  read 
and  therefore  almost  useless  to  them ;  others  speak  encouragingly  and 
greatly  desire  an  addition  to  their  libraries. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  applicants  have  been  licensed  since  last 
August  by  the  Bxaminers;  oiu  only  has  been  refused.  The  State  ques* 
tions  are  used.  By  mistake  in  regard  to  the  law  the  Examiner  has  issued 
licenses  under  the  35tb  section.  This  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  foregoing 
results.  Four  of  the  incorporations  have  made  the  loeal  levy  for  tuition 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  public  money  is  safely  invested,  and  all 
productive  of  interest.  I  lectured  at  night  to  a  good  audience,  in  which 
I  took  care  to  call  attention  to  gur  State  Normal  sehool. 

M.  B.  HOPEUNS, 
Supt  of  Public  Instruction, 


i^\ 


EDITORIAL. 


OUK  JOURNAL. 


On  the  5th  of  Angust,  1871,  we  beoftme  solo  proprietor  of  the  Iivdiava 
School  JoubnaL)  and  since  that  time  have  given  it  the  major  part  of  our 
time. 

We  promised  then  to  make  the  JousviX  praeUoal — to  give  something 
each  month  that  the  common  school  teacher  could  use  in  his  every-day 
work.  We  now  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  say  whether 
or  not  we  have  kept  our  word. 

We  have,  at  least,  given  our  patrons  oar  own  hest  thoughts  and  have 
secured  as  contributors  many  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  Among  those  who  have  ftimished  one 
or  more  articles  during  the  past  year  are: 

Bicbard  Edwards,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School ;  Prof. 
E.  0.  Hewett,  of  the  same  school;  S.  G.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Cleve- 
land High  School ;  T.  H.  Safford,  Director  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory, 
Chicago ;  Jobn  Hancock,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  \  W. 
Watkins,  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Middletown,  Ohio ;  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Training  School ;  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 
President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota;  N.  A.  Oal- 
kins,  author  of  book  on  Object  Teaching,  and  W.  D.  Henkle,  ex-State 
Superintendent  of  Ohio.  And  of  of  our  own  State — Thos.  Holmes>  D.  D.> 
Pro&.  Newby  and  Emery  of  the  State  Normal  school^  Mrs.  Lois  Q^ 
HufFord,  J.  M.  Oloott,  S.  H.  Staley,  Miss  Dora  Mayhew,  E.  H.  Butler, 
Edward  Taylor,  Prof,  H.  B.  Boisen  of  the  State  University,  W.  H.  Powner, 
A.  M.  Qow,  S.  P.  Thompson,  W.  P.  Phelon,  B.  D.  Luke,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kinley, 
WfllUfr  S#  Smith,  A.  W.  Jones,  CK>v.  Conrad  Baker,  and  others. 

With  such  contributors  we  could  hardly  fsil  to  make  a  superior 
Journal. 

IxL  addition  to  the  contributed  matter  prepared  expressly  for  this  Jour- 
nal, we  have^  oteanoMUijf^  selected  an  article  from  some  other  paper  when 
we  found  one  that  we  deemed  specially  good. 

The  Official  of  almost  every  month  has  contained  one  or  more  impor- 
tant  Decisions  by  the  Suporinteodent 

Our  Miscellaneous  columns  have  generally  been  ftiU  of  matter  inter- 
esting to  teachers, 

Li  short  we  are  entirely  wHUng  that  our  Jovutal  shall  he  compared 
with  any  other  in  the  country,  both  in  regard  to  the  pracUeal  character  of 
its  articles,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  treated* 
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Baring  the  year  we  hare  more  thmn  douhUd  our  cirenlaUon,  and  wonld 
be  glad  to  doable  it  again  daring  the  ooming  year. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  our  many  fHends  for  their  kind 
and  generous  help.  It  is  our  purpose  to  merit  in  a  still  higher  degree 
their  conildenoe  and  patronage  by  making  the  Joitbkal  still  better. 


THB  USE  OF  SCHOOL  HOtTSBS  AS  CHURCHES. 


In  the  Official  of  this  Istue  will  be  fiouiid  two  decisions  of  interest.  The 
one  in  regard  to  using  schooUhouses  fbr  religious  meeting  is  of  special 
interest 

The  decision  is  exactly  iu  aooordanoe  with  our  own  Yiews,  so  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned.  T%e  houses  are  built  fbr  Mchool  purposes,  and  are  in 
the  care  of  the  Trustees.  In  Indianapolis,  the  school  Board  hto  fbrbidden 
the  use  of  the  school  houses  not  for  religious  meetings  only,  but  for  elec- 
tions, and  all  other  purposes,  sare  that  for  which  they  were  especially 
built. 

Tet  we  can  readily  see  why  the  use  of  school  houses,  especially  in  the 
country,  for  other  than  school  purposes  is  a  great  convenience,  one  that 
can  illy  be  dispensed  with.  While  the  Tk'ustee  undoubtedly  has  the 
nght  to  exclude  all  religious  and  other  meetings,  it  would  certainly  be 
unwise  for  him  to  arbitrarily  and  uncompromisingly  do  so.  The  houtt 
belongs  to  the  p^qpta,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  hare  the  right  Ui  use 
it  for  any  legitimate  purposes.  But  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  teachers  at 
least,  that  school  houses  are  often  shamefully  abused  when  used  for  these 
other  purposes. 

It  is  a  commendable  trait  in  teachers  to  keep  their  school  rooms  neat 
and  clean,  and  through  the  country  they  are  generally  expected  to  do  it 
themselvas  or  pay  for  it  with  their  own  money.  These  things  being  true, 
I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  fkir  that  the  Trustees  and  community  should 
impose  the  additional  duty  of  cleaning  after  religious  meetings,  Sabbath 
Schools,  elections,  political  meetings,  ete.,  etc. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  teacher  to  leave  his  (or  A«r),  room 
neatly  swept  and  in  good  order,  and  on  i^turning  the  following  morn- 
ing, or  the  following  Monday  morning,  find  the  kindling  all  burned,  the 
seats  disarranged  and  perhaps  cut  and  marked,  and  the  floor  covered  to 
an  unmentionable  deptti  with  tobacco  spit  and  dirt  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  ordinary  twttpit^  will  not  clean  such  a  floor;  it  must  be 
kerubhed, 

I  insist  that  this  is  an  outrage^  especially  on  lady  teachers. 

While  it  is  certainly  desirable  and  right  that  Trustees  should  allow 
school  houses  to  be  used  for  proper  purposes,  other  than  for  schools^  it  ig 
most  certainly  his  dui^  to  give  them  into  Uie  hands  of  only  responsible 
persons  who  are  pledged  to  leave  the  houses  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
find  them. 
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We  believe  ia  religion,  ftnd  wa  beUeva  in  uiing  aohool  houeee,  wAeii 
fMcetMry,  for  religions  purpoees,  bat  at  the  eanie  tioe  we  beliere  in  de- 
oency.  If  men  cannot  worship  in  a  booee  without  deflUng  it,  we  saj 
bolt  the  door  against  them,  and  if  tbej  chocee  to  giye  up  their  religion 
rather  than  their  tobacco  for  a  single  hour,  keep  it  bolted. 


QUALIFIED  TEACHBRS. 

Never,  ainee  our  oonnection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  has 
there  been  suoh  a  demand  for  quaJifiid  teachers — never  has  there  been 
•0  genend  and  so  earnest  a  feeling  in  all  olasBee  of  aooiety  that  our  com- 
mon schools  must  be  improved— ncfver  have  Bzaminers  so  generally  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  raise  the  standard  of  quaUftoation,  as  at  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nnivenal  feeling  that  our  coming  legislature  miff  { 
give  us  some  needed  amendmente  to  our  school  law,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  make  our  ungraded  schools  approach  more  nearly  our 
city  schools  in  efficiency. 

Teachers,  too,  are  imbibing  the  spirit  of  progrees  and  are  setting  them- 
selves vigorously  to  work  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  their  duties. 

More  of  them  are  attending  Normal  schools,  more  of  them  are  reading 
books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching^  and  more  are  reading 
school  journals,  and,  unless  we  greatly  mistake^  never  in  any  previous 
year  have  so  many  attended  Teachers'  Institales  as  will  attend  during 
the  coming  season. 

These  are  unmistakable  signs  of  advancement,  and  the  teacher  who 
does  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  advance  with  it|  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  it. 

ADVBBTISEMSNTS. 


In  addition  to  our  usual  number  of  pages  of  reading  matter,  this 
month,  we  give  more  than  our  complement  of  advertisements.  To  these 
we  wish  to  call  special  attention.  Many  of  them  are  new.  They  are  all 
fh>m  leading  firms  in  their  various  departments. 

We  seldom  insert  an  advertisement  that  does  not  interest  teachers. 

Any  one  who  regularly  reads  our  advertising  pages  will  keep  himself 
well  informed  in  regard  to  whatever  is  newest  and  best  In  the  way  of 
Books,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Programme  Clocks,  School  furniture,  etc. 

Bead  our  advertisements  thrcuffh  this  month,  at  least,  and  then  say 
whether  or  not  it  does  not  pay. 


TIMB  OUT. 


With  this  number  expires  the  time  of  subscriptlen  of  quite  n  number  of 
our  subscribers.  We  hope  that  they  will  ftU  out  th#  enclosed  blank  no- 
tices and  return  them  at  once^  thai  there  may  not  be  a  break  in  the  ftle  of 
their  JounxAUi. 
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We  take  it  for  gp^nted  that  etery  teaeher  who  ezpeets  to  keep  pace 
with  his  profettion  will  read  a  school  Joarnal  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
teach.  We  simply  urge  promptness  that  we  may  make  onr  next  issue 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  all  demands. 


CONTBIBUTIONS. 


C0MPUL8OBY  SDUCATIOK. 


We  give  another  article  on  Oompalsory  Education,  and  hope  it  will  he 
read.  The  author  opposes  the  system,  and  puts  his  opposition  on  a  differ- 
ent hasis  from  that  usually  taken.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  f^om  statis* 
tics,  that  in  those  countries  in  which  the  compulsory  system  is  employed, 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  no  higher  than  it  is  in  other  countries  In 
which  it  is  not  employed.  If  this  is  true^  it  is  an  argument  that  has 
weight  and  should  be  carefUUy  considered. 

The  ordinary  axgumont,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  goTorn- 
ment  to  compel  the  education  of  children,  is  mere  "  boeh." 

We  eomptl  the  rich  man  to  pay  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
whether  he  has  children  to  educate  or  not,  and  whether  he  is  willing 
or  not,  and  .everybody  says  «meA,  because  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

On  exactly  the  same  pri&oiple  this  man  can  turn  and  say,  "  Ton  have 
compelled  me  to  contribute  my  money  to  pay  for  educating  the  poor  chil- 
dren, now  I  demand  that  these  children  be  required  to  improye  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  afforded  them.    The  good  of  community  demands  it*' 

We  simply  submit  that  if  this  pribciple  is  not  democnUCf  we  haye  a 
great  many  laws  already  on  our  statute  books  that  belong  in  the  same 
category. 

In  regard  to  the  figures  given,  we  simply  do  not  believe  they  are  cor- 
rect We  have  not  now  time  to  inyestigate  the  matter,  but  we  do  not  be- 
liye  that  New  York  has  yearly  in  school  80  per  cent  of  its  school  popu- 
lation ;  neither  do  we  believe  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion  of  Maine  eyer  attend  school  the  same  year. 

But,  if  it  is  true  that  with  the  compulsory  system  certain  European 
countries  have  reached  no  higher  per  cent,  of  attendance  than  we  have 
without  it,  we  Insist  that  this  is  not  a  conclustye  argument  against  it 
Could  we  not  put  the  matter  in  this  way  7  If  these  countries,  with  the  aid 
of  a  compulsory  law,  could  reach  no  higher  standard  than  they  haye,  what 
would  be  their  condition  without  it ;  and  if  we  have  reached  so  high  a 
standard  without  it,  what  might  we  not  do  with  it? 

According  to  Commissioner  Eaton's  Beport,  Indiana  has  127,015  per- 
sons over  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  write  their  own  names.  This  is 
an  argument  in  favor  of  something. 

Prof.  Hewett,  in  his  article,  takes  up  a  simple  subject  that  nine-tenths 
of  our  teachert  luiTe  to  teach,  and  makes  some  practical  suggestions  that 
we  are  sure  will  be  appreciated. 
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It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  teachers  teach  these  simple  subjects  In 
the  same  "good  old  way"  in  which  they  themaelTes  were  taught,  without 
even  thinking  that  there  is  a  different  or  better  method. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  on  Modes  of  fixaftiination,  by  Miss 
Mayhew. 

We  hope  that  every  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  will  read  the  article 
headed,  How  I  Teach.  It  contains  many  practical  suggestions  and  was 
Hrritten  by  an  experienoed  ieaofaer. 

The  article  on  reading,  by  Prof.  Alcott,  contains  some  good  thoughts. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  personal  instruction  of  Mr,  Alcott  at  Institutes.  He  is  a  good  Insti- 
tute worker* 

The  article  on  Morals,  by  Ur.  Gow,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  goes 
down  to  foundation  principles.  We  haye  certainly  been  making  a  great 
mistake  in  our  way  of  teaching  this  most  important  subject. 

We  ^re  anxious  to  see  Mr.  €k>w'8  book  on  this  subject,  which  will  soon 
be  published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTBNDBifCY. 


We  wish  to  urge  upon  Examiners  and  teachers,  again,  the  importance 
of  "keeping  before  the  people'^  the  necessity  of  a  few  changes  in  our  school 
law.  Let  our  legislators  come  up  to  the  capital  with  the  feeling  that 
something  fimut  be  done.  Let  the  matter  be  discussed  in  every  Institute, 
and  resolutions  be  passed. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  must  not  ask  for  too  many  things,  and  that  the 
two  we  need  most  is,  1,  County  Superintendency.  2.  A  law  making  the 
present  public  ftind  contingent  upon  the  fact  that  it  be  supplemented  by 
a  special  tax  that  shall  keep  the  schools  open  at  leatt  six  months. 


PUKDUB  UNiyBBSITY. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month  the  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  hold  a 
meeting,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  elect  a  president  and,  perhaps, 
other  members  of  the  Faculty.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  select 
only  good  men.    The  success  of  any  institutiolD  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  ita  Faculty,  and  especially  upon  its  president. 

The  president  of  such  a  college  shoald  be  a  man  of  varied  literary 
qualifications,  and  of  more  than  ordinacry  executive  ability.  Other  things 
being  equal  we  prefer  a  western  man,  and  if  the  executive  and  discipli* 
nary  powers  of  Dr.  Bichard  Owen,  of  the  State  University,  are  equal  to 
his  other  qualifications,  he  is  the  man  for  the  place. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS   FOR  THB   EXAMINATiOK  OF  TVACHBBS,  PRB- 
PARED  BT  STATJB  BOARD  OF  SDUCATION,  JAK^  1872. 

OSKSBAL  QUMTIOirS. 

1.  Give  your  name  and  poit  office  address. 

2.  What  Bpeoial  preparation  have  yon  made  for  teaching  ? 

3.  Do  you  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodicals  7  If  so,  name 
them. 

4.  Haye  yon  attended  Teachers'  Institutes?    If  not,  why  ? 

6.    Have  yon  taught  school  ?    What  grade  ?    How  long?       » 

6.  What  is  your  age? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  your  previous  c  rtificate  ? 

▲BiTHMsnc. 

1.  Describe  the  sign  of  addition. 

2.  How  many  and  what  characters  are  used  in  the  Arabic  Notation  ? 

3.  What  fiindamental  rule  is  used  in  changin|^  ounces  to  pounds  7 

4.  What  is  real  estate  ?    What  personal  property  ? 

5.  State  which  are  the  antecedents  and  which  the  oonsequents  in  pro- 
portion. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  5-9  of  a  ftivlong  and  3-7  of  a, rod. 

7.  The  lets  of  two  fractions  is  28-23  and  the  difference  31-91;  what  is 
the  greater  ? 

8.  Express  in  figures  one-half  per  cent» 

9.  At  what  per  cent  will  $36.60,  in  4  years,  6  months  and  26  days  give 
$7.60  interest  ? 

10.  A  fox  is  36  rods  before  a  hound,  and  while  the  fox  is  running  2 
rods  the  hound  runs  26  rods ;  how  far  must  the  hound  run  before  he 
catches  the  fox? 

PHT8IOLOOT. 

1.  Name  the  coverings  of  the  brata  in  their  order. 

2.  What  is  the  diflbrenoe  between  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  ? 

3.  Why  does  exeroise  increase  animal  heat  ? 

4.  What  is  the  action  of  the  diapbragm  in  respiration  ? 

5.  Name  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses. 

CF&AMIUJU 

1.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of 
nouns. 
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2.  Write  the  declension  of   third  person,  mascaline^  singular  and 
plural,  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

3.  Write  the  Principal  parts  of  lie,  lay,  sit,  set,  and  rise. 

4.  Write  five  defectiye  Terbs. 

6.  What  is  the  distinction  between  an  adverb  and  an  a^ioctite  ? 

6.  Write  a  sentence  with  a  yerb  in  the  infinitive  mood  as  subject, 

7.  Write  a  sentence  with  a  participle  as  its  rabject. 

8.  Correct  the  following,  and  apply  the  rule :     He  done  the  work. 

9.  Analyze  the  following:     They  dareS  to fyht 

10.  Parse  the  word  in  Italics:    The  boys  became  i^ck. 

UHITED  STATCB  HISTORY. 

1.  Why  was  tl^is  Continent  called  America  7 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  Colonial  "  Charter  Qovemment  ?" 

3.  What   is  the  oldest  town  in  Indiana?      Give  something   of  its 
history. 

4.  Qive  tome  account  of  the  '*  Boston  Massacre." 

5.  Who  were  the  Hessians  in  the  BevolutioDary  War  ?    Give  some 
account  of  them. 

6.  What  were*Bome  of  the  reasons  why  the  Confederate  Government 
failed  to  satisfy  the  States  ? 

7.  During  the  term  of  which  President  did  the  war  of  1812  occur  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

10.    Give  some  of  the  reasons  why  Washington  City  w^s  made  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  Philadelphia. 

ORTHOQAAFHT. 

1.  Define  a  prefix. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  a  diphthong. 

3.  How  many  sounds  has  C  7 

4.  Which  letters  are  called  liquids,  and  why? 

6.    When  is  final  e  omitted  in  forming  derivative  words  7 

1.  Tacit. 

2.  Surprise. 

3.  Analyze. 

4.  Desolate. 

5.  Porridge. 

6.  Cornice. 

7.  Beseech. 

8.  Announce. 

9.  Conceit. 
10.  Glazier. 

OKOOBAPHT. 

1,  What  is  the  width  of  the  torrid  zone,  allowing  70  miles  to  a  degree  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Labrador  colder  than  a  country  in  the  west 
of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  7 
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3.  Locate  and  desoribe  the  varioas  Bjitems  of  mountains  that  eroM 
the  United  States. 

4.  Of  the  United  States,  name  the  largest,  the  smallest^  the  one  most 
populous,  and  the  one  most  wealthj ;  also,  give  some  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  those  named. 

6.    Bound  New  Torlc  and  name  its  capital. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Fennsylyania,  and  locate  its  principal  cities  and 
rivers. 

7.  Where  is  Terra  Del  Ftrago,  and  what  strait  separates  it  from  the 
main  land  ? 

8.  What  and  where  is  the  Crimea  7 

9.  Describe  the  Danube  river. 

10.    What  mountains  separate  Norway  from  Sweden  ? 

THSOBT  AND  P&ACTICI. 

1.  What  u»e  would  you  make  ef  the  pictures  in  the  First,  Seoond* 
and  Third  Headers  ?    Explain  fully. 

2.  What  kind  of  culture  would  you  aim  at  in  teaching  reading  ? 

3.  When  should  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar  begin,  and  why  ? 

4.  In  what  order  would  you  present  the  topics  in  grammar,  and  why  ? 
6.    What  is  the  object  of  teaching  ohildren  to  '^analyse  and  parse?" 

6.  How  would  you  teaeh  punctuation  ? 

7.  When  and  how  present  the  subject  of  decimal  fractions? 

8.  Of  what  practical  use  is  a  knowledge  of  geography  ? 

8.    What  preparatory  instructione  does  a  child  need  before  he  is  ready 
to  use  the  text-book  on  geography  ? 
10    What  use  do  you  make  of  the  pictorial  illustrations  in  geography  ? 


The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Marlon  schools  gave  a  public  exhibition 
from  which  they  raised  $110  e^eor,  and  with  which  they  have  purchased 
the  New  American  Encyclopaedia  with  the  Annuals — tpUndid,  "Qo 
thou  and  do  likewise.'' 

Spencer  is  to  have  a  new  school  house  in  time  for  the  Fall  schools. 

Two-thirds  of  |the  Trustees  of  Owen  county  have  levied  a  special 
tuition  tax.    The  other  third  should  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  commencing  on 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1872. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  changed  from  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
>the  reason  that  most  of  the  scientific  men  live  in  the  East,  are  generally 
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poor,  and  oould  not  afford  to  go  bo  far.    We  anderttand  that  railroads 
make  liberal  reductions  on  their  nsaal  prices. 

South  Bend  is  erecting  a  High  School  building  which  will  cost  $60,000, 

Waterloo  is  building  a  Union  School-house  at  a  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

From  a  late  catalogue  we  learn  that  during  the  last  year  three  hundred 
€tud/oriif'9e»en  students  attended  Spiceland  Academy. 

This  academy  is  conducted  by  Clarkson  Dayis,  is  situated  in  a  little 
country  Tillage,  and  is  an  example  of  what  a  thorough  going  man  can  do 
in  a  neighborhood  where  a  proper  educational  spirit  prevails. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  of  which  Prof.  Oeo.  W.  Hoes  is  President, 
lias  just  closed  a  veiy  prosperous  year.  Enrollment  for  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  ninety.  Prospects  for  much  larger  attendance  next 
year,  good.    Faculty,  six  in  number. 

New  building  seventy-six  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  four 
stories  high,  advancing  rapidly,  with  promise  by  contractors  o^cmple- 
tion  by  January,  1878.  ^tew  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted,  one  of 
two  years,  and  one  of  four.  It  is  expected  that  three  graduates  will  go 
ovt  en  long  course  next  year,  and  fburteen  or  fifteen  on  short  course.  A 
training  school  will  be  opened  soon  as  practicable  after  completion  of 
Dew  building. 

Says  the  Ft.  Scott  Monitor,  '*If  the  institution  continues  to  grow  as  it 
has  the  present  year,  a  new  building  will  have  to  be  added  every  ten 
years." 

The  Agassis  Expedition  has  found,  off  Patagonia,  a  kind  of  sea  wteed 
that  grows  one  thousand  feet  long.  This  is  the  longest  vegetable  growth 
known. 

Will  tobacco  users  ponder  well  the  following  report 

F&iBMD  Bbll  : — Please  find  the  following  a  report  of  the  A  olasi  of  the 
Seymour  High  School  up  to  March.  The  report  is  compiled  flrom  the  per 
cent  gained  in  monthly  exaotinatioiis : 
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Respectfully, 

J.  0.  HOUSEKEEPER. 

We  suggest  that  teachers  file  this  item  away  to  read  to  their  school. 

It  will  do  good. 
The  Examination  questions  published  last  month  were  for  September, 

1871,  and  not  for  1872,  as  the  type  represented.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

in  consequence  of  this  mistake  no  teacher  has  done  an  undue  amount 

of  '^posting  up." 
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There  were  nmeUen  persons  examined  for  State  oertifieates  at  the  lat# 
examinations  held  by  the  State  Bo4rd,  bnt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
pers are  to  be  examined  and  the  grades  determined  by  the  Boards  and  not 
by  the  indiTidaal  examiners,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  before  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  applicants  will  hare  ta 
remain  in  mspnite  till  that  time.    We  pity  them. 

The  first  annual  catalogue  of  the  La  Porte  Technic  and  Training  Sohoel 
is  on  our  table. 

It  is  a  16  page  pamphlet  gotten  up  in  excellent  laste,  and  gives  suceint 
statement  as  to  the  working  of  this  excellent  school.  W.  P.  Phelon,  the 
principal  makes  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Smithson  College,  at  Logansport,  under  the  patronage  of  the  UnlTersal- 
let,  will  be  opened  on  the  third  of  September  next. 

A  Massage irsKTTS  lady,  who  had  been  abroad  three  times,  said  to 
Mrs.  O^ffany,  ^  It  is  so  improTing  to  go  abroad  and  study  history  on  the 
spot.  You  know,  in  Italy,  I  saw  the  very  palace  where  Napoleon 
pisened  himself." 

AuoiTSTirs  O.  BiirBKLT  takes  the  snperintendenoy  of  the  Vevay  schools 
vice  M.  A.  Barnett,  gone  to  Attica. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


'Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  make 
the  following  official  visits  during  the  month  of  August : 
To  Gibson  county,  Princeton,  August  1. 
To  Vanberburgh  county,  Svansville,  August  2. 
To  Pike  county,  Petersbnrgh,  August  6. 
To  Dubois  county,  Jasper,  August  7. 
To  Harrison  county,  Gorydon,  August  10. 
To  Crawford  county,  Leavenworth,  August  12. 
To  Perry  county,  Cannelton,  August  14. 
To  Spencer  county,  Bockport,  August  16. 
To  Warrick  county,  Boonville,  August  20. 
To  Daviess  county,  Washington,  August  22. 
To  Martin  county.  Shoals,  August  23. 
To  Lawrence  county,  Bedford,  August  24  and  25. 
To  Montgom^  county,  Crawfordsville,  August  29, 
To  Benton  county,  Oxford,  August  31. 
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INSTITUTES. 


II 
11 


Oountj  Teachers*  Institates  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Aug.    5.  Boone  Coantj,  at  Lebanon^  J.  Foxworthy,  BxamiBer^ 

'*  Perry  County,  at  Oannelton,  Theo.  Ooarcier,  Examiner. 

Aug.  12.  Washington  County,  at  Salem,  A.  A.  Cravens,  Examiner. 
Clark  County,  Jefferson ville,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Examiner. 
Laporte  Co.,  Laporte,  W.  P.  Phelon,  Examiner. 

<«  Clay  County,  at  Center  Point,  Wm.  Tcavis,  Examiner. 

'*  Clinton  County  at  Frankfort,  J.  N.  Armantroat,  Examiner. 

"  Owen  County,  at  Spencer,  W.  B.  Wilsom,  Examiner. 

^  Sullivan  County,  at  Salliran,  -G.  W.  Register,  Examiner. 

*'  Hancock  County,  at  Greenfield,  J.  A.  New,  Examiner. 

"  Fulton  Co.,  at  Rochester  (3  weeks),  W.  H.  Greene,  Examiner. 

Aug.  19.  Kadison  County,  at  Anderson,  H.  D.  Thompson,  Examiner. 

'*  Morgan  County,  at  Mooresville,  Robert  Garrison,  Examiner. 

"  Knox  County,  at  Vincennee,  A.  W.  Jones,  Examiner. 

'<  St.  Joseph  County,  at  South  Bend  (2  weeks),  E.  Sumption. 

<*  Randolph  County,  at  Winoh  ester,  A.  Sukebake,  Examiner. 

"  Gibson  County,  at  OwensYille,  W.  T.  Stilwell,  Examiner. 

Aug.  26.  Greene  County,  at  Bloomfield,  R.  C.  Hibben,  Examiner. 

**  Dearborn  County,  Lawreneeburg.  Myron  Haynes,  Examiner. 

"  Marion  County,  at  Indianapolis,  W.  A.  Bell,  Examiner. 

<*  Montgomery  County,  at  CrawfordsviUe,  J.  F.  Thompson,  Ex. 

**  Floyd  County,  at  New  Albany,  P.  V.  Albright,  Examiner. 

"  Bartholomew  County,  at  Columbus,  J.  M.  Wallace,  Examiner. 

^  Tippecanoe  County,  at  Lafayette,  J.  B.  Mwtthews,  Examiner. 

"  Jennings  County,  at  Yernon,  John  Carney,  Examiner. 

"  Jefferson  County,  at  Madison,  C.  W.  Allfrey,  Examiner. 

'<  Jbhnson  County,  at  Franklin,  B.  F.  Kennedy,  Examiner. 

Sept.    2.  Hendricks  County,  at  Danville,  A.  J.  Johnson,  Examiner. 

tt  Scott  County,  at  Lexington,  Jacob  HoUenbeck,  Examiner. 

Sept.  23.  Kosciusko  County,  at  Warsaw,  Walter  Scott,  Examiner. 

*    <'  Jasper  County,  at  Rensselaer  (2  weeks),  S.  P.  Thompson,  Bx- 
Aminer. 


PERSONAL. 


Pbov.  L.  H.  Jonm,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  instructors  at  the  St.  Joseph  County  Institute.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  the  fact.  The  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  should  be  called  upon 
largely  to  work  in  Institutes,  for  ^e  benefit  would  be  mutual.  1st.  The 
Professors  will  do  better  work  than  is  generally  done  in  Institutes. 
2d.  Teachers  will  learn  mord  of  the  exeellent  character  of  th«ir  own 
State  Normal  School.    We  believe  that  Pres.  Jones  is  at  present  oat  of 
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D.  A.  Bwlng  remaina  as  SaperinteDdent  at  Sooth  Bend. 

E.  Samption        <<  «<  '*        Mishawaka. 
J.  K.  Waits          "               "  '<        Elkhart. 
Valols  Butler       "               «*  "        BrUtol. 

D.  D.  Luke  <*  <<  *<  Goshen, 
R  A.  Chase  "  "  "  Plymouth. 
J.  E.  Hinman  "  «  "  La  Porte. 
W.  H.  Banta  "  "  "  Valparaiso. 
James  Barns  "  "  *<  Waterloo. 
George  H.  Hufford  <<  <*  New  Oastle. 

E.  H.  Butler  "  ««  "  Lawrenceburg. 
H.  H.  Boyce  "  »»  "  Franklin. 

C.  W.  HarTey  «  "  «  Qreenaburg. 

Sheridan  Cox  ^  *<  *'  Logans  port. 

6.  G.  Manning  <<  <<  '<  Ftora. 

James  McNeil  "  '<  "  Biehmond. 

A.  M.  Gow  "  '<  *<  ETansTille. 

W.  H.  Wiley^  «  »«  "  Terre  Haute. 

A.  W.  Jones  "  "  *«  Yineennes. 

A.  C.  Shortridge  "  "  Indianapolis. 

J.  H.  Smart  *'  "  "  Fort  Wayne. 

L.  M.  Bryan  "  "  "  Bochester. 

J.  T.  Merrill  "  "  "  Lafayette. 

Thi  Public  School  Adyocatb,  published  by  Biggins  &  Byan,  con- 
tains, in  its  July  issue,  the  following : 

"  B.  Wilson  Smith,  state  agent  for  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
is  the  Bepublioan  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

Mr.  Smith  authorizes  us  to  emphatically  deny  that  he  is  agent  for  An- 
drews &  Co.  He  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  on  the  flnt  day 
of  March  last.  Baring  been  Sn  the  employ  of  the  House  for  several  years^ 
he  has  necessarily  had  to  do  some  settling  up  since  that  time. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Smith  that  this  statement  should  be  made. 

JuDOBB  S.  E.  P1RKIK8  and  B.  E.  Bhodbs  will  continue  their  connec- 
tion with  the  State  University,  as  Law  Professors,  during  the  coming 
year.  Persons  contemplating  a  law  course  at  the  University  Will  be  glad 
to  learn  this  fact. 

Db.  R.  Akdbttb,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  elected  President  of  Aabury 
University  ffice  Pres.  Bowman  elected  Bishop. 

Persons  acquaii^ted  with  Dr.  Andrus's  literary  attainments,  consider 
him  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 

Pbot.  p.  McNutt  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  Mathematical  chair  in 
Asbury  University  in  place  of  Dr.  Locke,  resigned.  Be  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  institution,  and  reputed  a  fine  mathematician. 
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Tks  Massachusetts  legislature  has  appropriated  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  for  &  fifth  Kormal  School  to  be  located  at  Worcester. 

Throitgh  the  courtesy  of  Hod.  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner of  Ohio,  we  have  his  late  Annual  Report. 

We  gather  from  it  that  the  schools  of  Ohio  are  gradually  improviug. 
That  old  methods  of  teaching  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  That  the 
country  sohoole  sadly  need  superintending.  That  State  Normal  Schools 
are  absolutely  demanded.  That  the  law  requires  that  local  tax  be  added 
to  the  Public  fund  to  keep  the  schools  open  at  least  six  months,  and  that 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  districts  failed  to  comply  with  this  law. 
That  in  1871  the  number  of  ladies  licensed  to  teach  was  ten  thousand  and 
forty-six,  while  the  number  of  gentlemen  was  nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  The  principal  amendments  recommended  to  the 
School  law  are:  1.  County  Superin tendency.  2.  Normal  Schools.  3.  A 
Board  of  Institute  managers.    4.  A  Township  Sytem. 

MiNKSBOTA,  although  a  new  State,  has  three  Normal  Schools. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps  is  president  of  the  one  at  Winona;  Prof.  Geo.  M. 
(}age  of  the  one  at  Mankato,  and  Prof.  Ira  Moore  of  the  one  at  St.  Oloud. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  held  a  joint  meeting,  or  Normal  Institute, 
beginning  on  the  21st  of  June  and  continuing  two  weeks.  It  is  the 
intention  to  hold  these  meetings  annually,  and  meet  afterwards  at  the 
different  schools.  This  year  met  at  Winona.  All  the  departments  of 
the  Winona  school  were  carried  on  during  the  session.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  bring  together  these  experienced  teachers,  that  they 
might  compare  their  plans  of  organisatiiMiy  discipline  and  management^ 
methods,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
we  know,  and  the  idea  is  a  grand  one.    It  ought  to.  be  copied. 

If  colleges  would  do  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  a  wonderful 
shaking  of  the  dry  bones  and  a  fearful  disarrangement  of  old  fogy  no- 
tions and  plans  of  teaching. 

Thx  Tiolent  confiict,  last  winter,  over  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  at  Hunter's  Point,  Long  Island,  has  led  to  a  decision  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  lays  it  down  as  the  estab- 
lished law,  that  school  teachers  have  no  right  to  compel  attendance  on 
any  religious  exercise.  If,  therefore,  the  Bible  is  read,  it  must  be  outside 
of  the  regular  school  hours.  -  Armed  with  this  decision,  a  single  objector 
can  expel  t^e  Bible  from  any  sohool  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

NswYoBKhas  eight  Normal  schools,  for  the  support  of  which,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  annually. 

Thjb  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota,  have  been 
oaited  under  the  name  of  Minneapolis,  by  the  vote  of  a  large  migority  in 
both  cities. 
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OoBiTBLL  UniTersity  has  come  into  posBcesioii  of  a  great  Itterarj  price. 
President  White  has  secured  the  fkmont  Sparks  library  of  tiz  thousand 
volumes.    Many  of  the  books  are  rare  and  Taluable. 

Tale  College  was  founded  one  hundred  and  seventy-fire  years  ago. 
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FnusT  LsssoiTB  ik  Oub  OotrKTBT's  H18TOBT,  By  William  SwIiiUmi,  A.  H. 
New  Toric  and  Ohicago :    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co. 

As  the  title  indicates  the  book  is  intended  for  children.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  condense  a  vast  number  of  eve&ls  and  dates  into  a  small 
space,  thus  rendering  everything  equally  imimportant  to  the  child,  the 
author  has  wisely  given,  in  this  little  book,  simply  thesolfMl  jMwnto  of  our 
country's  history.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  style  in  which  the 
book  is  written — ^wkilethe  language  is  simple  it  is  by  do  means  nUff^  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  books  writte&  for  children.  We  con* 
gratulate  the  author  in  having  fisirly  sucoeeded  in  his  attempt  to  e<mbiiu 
mimplieUjf  vfiih  tmue, 

A  TxBT  SpnjiiKO-BooK,  by  W.  P.  HenUs^  ex-School  Commissioner  of 
Ohio.    Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Wilson,  H inkle  Sb  Co. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  advanced  classes,  and  as  a  kind  of 
manual  for  teaohers.  It  contains  more  than  4,000  different  words,  ar- 
ranged in  short  lessons,  including  many  proper  names;  also  a  number  of 
Dieiatum  exsrcues,  and  some  very  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers. 

12  mo.,  144  pages.    Price  40  cents.    Introduction  ^ice  27  ecnts. 

Books  ahd  Biabivo  ;  ob,  What  Bookb  Shall  I  Bbad,  abd  how  Shall 
I  BxAD  Thbm  ?  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Tale  CoUfl|^ 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  Thomas  Charles,  Chicago, 
lYestern  Agent 

We  have  read  the  above  named  book  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
profit. 

While  it  is  not  designed  especially  for  a  text-book,  it  would  make  an 
.  excellent  one.  It  certainly  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  English  literature. 

We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  profit  by  their 
reading. 

Scott's  Smallib  Hibtobt  of  thb  Ukitbd  States:    Kew  Tork:  Har- 
per A  Brothers.    Price  $1. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  Soott's  Common  Scho^ 
History,  and  to  them  we  need  not  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  now  be- 
fore the  public.  The  smaller  book  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  sise  of 
the  other,  and  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  those  graded  schools  in 
which  a  book  is  desired  that  can  be  compUUd  within  a  limited  time.  This 
volume  retains  the  good  foatures  of  review  questions,  catch  words  in 
heavy  type,  g^iving  the  itxi  ai  each  paragmph,  general  resumes  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  etc. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  %  Teiy  good  hiiU  book,  hut  for  ordinarj  school 
purpoees  we  should  maoh  prefer  the  larger  one. 

The  Chilp,  its  Katttrx  anp  Rilations,  by  Mn.  Matilda  H.  Kriege. 
New  York;  £.Steiger.    150  pp.    Price  $1, 

This  little  volume  is  simplj  a  translation  of  a  Oenaan  work,  and  is  an 
elucidation  of  FroebeVB  Principles  of  Bdncation. 

Froebel,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  the  Klntergarten  sys- 
tem which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  leading  educators  of  this 
country. 

From  the  following  headings  to  chapters,  the  range  of  the  work  may  be 
judged:  The  New  Education,  The  Child's  Being,  The  Child's  Manifeata- 
tioDS,  The  Child's  iBducatioo,  Froebel's  <*llotber  OosMting  Songs^"  Forms, 
Beading.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  is  that  education  is  a  mimm 
beginning  with  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  book  is  one  that  ought-  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  haa  anything 
to  do  with  the  education  of  children,  whether  teacher  or  not. 

Tetb  Amatxub  MicBOBCOPiBT,  by  John  Brocklesby,  A.  M.    New  York: 

Wm.  Wood  &  Cow    For  sale  by  Oathoait^  Cleland,  M  B.  Washington 

Street,  Indianapolis. 

We  have  not  gotten  hold  of  a  book,  for  a  long  timti  so  interesting  to 
us  as  the  above. 

It  ezfatVits  by  cuts,  and  describes  some  of  the  most  vara  and  curious 
objecte  of  the  microscopic  world,  and  the  modes  of  preparing  them  for 
observation  under  the  microscope. 

A  knowledge  of  the  wonders  revealed  under  the  microscope  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  interesting.  , 

The  book  should  be  in  every  family  and  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

Thb  TiACHXBa'  HAVxrAi,  by  Hiram  Orcutt    Boston:  Thompson,  Big- 

elow  &  Brown. 

This  volume,  of  some  270  pages,  is  intended  lor  teachers  exclusively, 
and  treats  upon  all  the  disciplinary  agencies  to  be  einployed  in  the  s«^ 
cessful  management,  govenment  and  instruction  of  schools. 

The  author  has  **  seen  service"  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  speaks  of 
an  experience  of  thirty- five  years.  The  book  is  very  readable,  and  wiU 
be  of  much  value,  especially  to  teachers. 

It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  iype^  and  neatly  bound. 

SonvcB  ov  WxALTH,  by  Amasa  Walker.    Phllfekdelphia:  J.  Bw  Lippi»- 

coU  ^  Go. 

Political  Bconemy  ie  the  Sotenee  of  Wealth,  and  the  author  has  chosen 
to  call  his  book  by  (he  latter  title,  because  it  indicates  what  the  scienoe 
aetually  teaches,  while  the  former  does  not. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  bound,  oomprsftiensilve, .  and  desef vea  ft 
oareful  examination  by  all  teadiers  of  Political  Xconomy. 
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iir  tbfi  pit^Qt/ftrticjbe  Uioi  design  ia^  to  yfesest  a  few 
thoQgbt$  Mfftit  th^YMlv^'dt  the  iJTiitttial.Soiekicea  as 
echool  atadiesy  immI:  the  eoosequeot  daisi  "whieh  thejr 
huve  to  a  general  iatroduetion  iiUD  our  oommim 
achoolss  '  In  suoeeeding  papen,  Iwhibh  the  writer 
hopes  to  eflsr  to'  the  retKlera  of  the  JouttxiLi#y  he 
wishes  to  sketch  a  few  easy  school  lessons  in-one^or 
more  of  l&e  soienoesy  and  ihus  to  jkteseat  metfiods  fiir  ialemeiiaiy 
science  teaehiftg  '  A  ilblr  sUggestionB^  liowever,  upon  tfaos  last. 
ix>int,  nisf7  be  madnlnoidBntaUy  in  the pfeaeatpap^. 
' .  With  mie  eiioeptions,  science  is  not  taught,  at  present^-  in  our 
common  schools;  andy'sinee  a  vety  larg^  proportion  of  out" peo- 
ple receive  here  their  entire  school  training,  it  follows  thai,  tinder 
the  present  arrflngeiheitt,. this'  lair^  dass  know  notyng  whatever 
of  science  except  ae  thaymAj.ntxfply  their-  etrly  defieiencSes  by 
pirivate  instruction  in  later  iife*^a  rare  and  difficult  thingi^  This 
alternative,  then,  meets  us  at  the  outset  t  either  absolute  igno- 
mnce,  in  a  vast  majority  of  dises,  of  the  important  fhcts  of  sci- 
ence, or  else  t^e  introduction  of  science  teadiingihto  ouroomm<xi 
'Soho<4s  generally. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  whether  lliere  is  sufficient  importance  in 

a  general  knowledge  of  the  elemeats  of  science,  on  the  part  of 

the  masses,  to  warrant  this  innovation  upon  the  ancient  but  not 

entirely  honotable  arrangement  of  school  stniyes. 

In  this  ''practical"  age,  the  argument  usually  advanced  in 
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fkvor  of  the  study  of  sdenoe  is,  that  our  modern  civilization  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  science,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  Nor  is  this  argument  without  considerable 
weight;  for  science  is,  indeed,  a  bene&ctress  who  has  showered 
down  blessings  upon*  us  with  laTish  hand.)  She  has  given  to  the 
world  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  nuiriner^s  compass,  the 
almosl  numbeilest  app|iafice^  ^r  manufacturing  ;artide8  for^t^^r 
colnfi>rt,  the^umerotts  remedies  whereby  human  suffering  has 
been  greatly  alleviated,  and  human  life  materially  lengthened. 
She  has  given  us  such  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  nature  that 
we  may  already  foretell,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  approach 
of  storms,  thereby  saving  scores  of  lives  -  of  our  seamen,  and 
millions  of  treasure  to  our  agriculturists.  She  has  endued  as 
'with  power  to  change  the  seemingly  unchangeable  natural  fea- 
tures of  immense  tracts  of  country,  so  that  where  fenuedy  des- 
sert wastes  lagr  before  the  unsatisfied  ^ye,  rich  and  fertile  fietds 
*now  charm  our  view.  With  her  aid,  the  inhabitants  of  conti- 
nents speak^to  each  other  across  the  intervening  oceans ;  and  man 
penetrates  the  Alpine  barriers  and  unites  two  mighty  nations ; 
pierces  and  binds  .do^ifn  the  drifting  sand  which  separates  t^e 
i9eas,  and  thus  ><^ns;a  right  royal  road  to  the  commerce  oif  the 
"worid. 

Most  of  those  who  (vKa  the  introduction  of  science  into  our 
schools,  do  00  because  cf  these  practical  benfefits,  and  in  the  hope 
of  still  greater  advantages  of  a  similar  natum.whidi  may  result 
^firom  a'  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific  infiirmati<m.  But  it 
is  believed  ibft  this  is  by  no  means  the  strongept  claim  that  may 
be  urged. 

There  is  anothertolass,  small  but  respedaUe.  who  advocate  the 
study  of  science  At  an  early  age,  because  they  admire  the  bril- 
liaiit  inteUoctual  conquests  which  have. been  achieved  upon  the 
^scientific  arena,  and  they  wish  to  see  youth  ear^  trabed  to  enttf 
the  lists  where  jDTewton,  Herschel,  Faraday,  Leverrier,  Bunaen, 
and  Kirchof  have  won  th^r  laurds.  It  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  science  offers  a  most  inviting  field  for  the  highest 
|K>wers  of  the  intellect;  but  the  oonelusion  drawn  by  this  class, 
irom  their  fivemise,  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  It  ought  not  to  be 
.the  olgect  of  ourtoommon  schools  to  afford  opportunities  to  a  fw 
to  especially  distinguish  themselves ;  but  to  elevate  the  mowes  as 
nuchas  possible.  . 
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By  &r  tlie  strongest  argument  which  can  be  urged,  as  we  be- 
lievey  in  favor  of  the  point  taken  is,  the  admirable  mental  disci- 
pline which  the  study  of  the  ampler  Facts  of  science  affords  the 
Bchool  pupQ.  We  take  the  ground,  that  those  studies  which 
Bfford  Qie  ttiort  thorough  and  complete  discipline  of  the  mind 
should  form  &e  curriculum  in  our  schools.  Such  studies  are 
^'  practical^  in  the  highest  degree.  He  who  has  learned  to  think 
1)est  is  the  best  educated  man.  Sutdh  an  one,  although  he  may 
not  have  studied  **  all  llie  branches  usually  taught  at  our  best 
schools,**  under  eminent  Instructors^  will  surely  be  able  to  master 
such  subjects  as  his  future  inclinations  may  prompt  or  his  neces- 
tities  require,  with  the  aid  of  his  owti  disciplined  powers  of  mind. 
And  especial  attention  is  asked  to  the  daims  of  the  study  of  sci- 
ence In  this  tespect,  as  they  have  usually  been  ranked  very  low^ 
It  is  hoped  that  thl^  series  of  papers  may  contribute  their  mite 
towards  showing  that  the  simpler  fhcts  of  science  may  be  studied 
'by  children  with  great  profit,  viewed  soldy  as  a  means  of  intd^ 
lectual  improvement.  And  it  is  further  hoped  that  it  may  be 
-shown,  not'tmly  that  at  m  other  age  is  the  mind  so  peculiarly 
receptive  to  scientific  truiSis  as  tlurii^  youth,  and  hence  that  this 
is  the  most  &vorabIe  time  for  hying  a  good  foundation  for  future 
attainments,  but  also  that  simple  scientific  facts  aie  peculiarly 
adapted  to  unfold  the  capacities  of  the  little  student,  and  to  begin 
the  development  of  those  &culties  of  the  soul  whose  full  power 
IS  attained  lonly  in  riper  years*  Only  the  merest  outline  of  an 
argument  in  support  of  these  ideas  tsaa  be  ^ven  in  the  space  re- 
maining for  the  present  article. 

In  the  finft  place^  what  &culties  of  the  mind  are  peculiarly  ac^ 
tive  during  childhood?  Every  intelligent  person  will  answer^ 
the  Observing,  or  Preseoitative.  In  childhood,  knowledge  is  'bc- 
tjuired  mainly  by  means  of  the  senses,  by  seeing,  feeling,  etc 
And  for  the  proper  discipline  and  complete  developmeat  of  these 
youthful  capacities,  it  is  indispensable  that  suitable  objects  be 
presented  lor  their  exercise,  Without  training  they  cannot  attain 
their  full  power.  And  for  this  training  it  is  necessary  that  mat^ 
rial  objeds  ^ould  be  the  sulgect  of  study ;  for  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  mind  of  a  child  is  not  fit  to  attempt  the  comprehension 
of  menkd  oljeds;  although  this  latter  is  the  kind  of  effort  in 
which,  too  tM)mmonly,  <our  little  pupils  are  compelled  to  waste 
their  time  at  schooL 
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Now,  sdence,  in  its  yariooB  departmeBts,  presents  tbe  material 
olgects,  the  studjr  of  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  call  omt 
the  observing  capacities  of  the  child.  He  is  surrounded  con« 
stantlj  bj  these  objects — flowers,  minerals,  rocks,  bills,  valleys, 
rivulets,  animals,  clouds,  etc — ^he  cannot  help  looking  iat  them, 
observing  them  as  well  as  he  can ;  and  what  he  needs  is,  to  be 
taught  how  to  observe  them  best,  how  to  discover  lor  himself 
many  things  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  In 
brief,  he  needs  to  be  trained  to  t)ecome  a  sharp,  intelligent  and 
accurate  obiserver,  such  an  observer  as  nature  forms  of  the  little 
student  who  early  knocks  at  her  portals. 

It  is  only  he  whose  preaentative  faculties  are  thus  developed  io 
childhood,  who  can  be  said  to  **  ihvnk  aa  a  child."  .  May  not  the 
indifierent  results  which  too  frequently  appear  as  the  reward  of 
effort  on  the  part  ot  many  a  hard  working  teacher,  be  traced  to  the 
lack  of  proper  training  of  these  first  developed  fiiculties?  Let 
us  make  a9  much  of  a  child  as  we  can,  then  there  will  be  some-' 
liiing  to  make  a  man  of 

But  the  presentative  faculty  is  not  the  only  one  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  representative  or  caieative  faculty,  and 
the  one  which  reaches  its  maximum  power  next  in  chronological 
ordei:,  is  at  work  eimultaneeusly  with  the  first  named,  but  lesa 
actively ;  while  the  thinking  or  generalizing  fiieultjr»  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  the  work  of  mature  yearsy  puts  forth  its  feeble 
efibrts  during  childhood.  These  later  developed  faculties  are  de- 
pendent, for  their  healthfal  growth,  upon  the  judicious  and  thor- 
ough training  of  those  earlier  developed.  He  who  haa  been 
taught  to  observe  little  in  childhood,  will  have  little  material 
from  which  to  form  mental  images  later*  In  other  words,  hia 
representative  or  creative  faculty  will  be  dwarfed,  on  account  of 
the  failure  to  cultivate  his  presentative  faculty  at  the  proper 
time.  And  he  who  hae  not  had  his  presentative  and  representa* 
tive  faculties  educated,  will  never  be  aUe  to  be  a  thinker.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  think  about.  The  children  of  Israel  com- 
plained of  the  unreasonableness  of  Pharaoh,  because  he  required 
them  to  make  brick  without  straw ;  but  he  was  a  model  of  rea- 
sonableness compared  with  that  large  number  of  educators  who 
practically  demand  thought  from  pupils  who  have  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  to  acquire  the  material  from  which  thought  can  be  created. 
Or,  to  put  these  ideas  in  a  different  form,  if  we  properly  train  the 
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]>resentative  ^eully,  we  prepare  tl^ie  way  for  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  representative ;  and  these  two  having  beed  fulljr 
4iisdplinedy  the  Inind  is  then  in  the  only  proper  eondition  for  the 
maximum  development  Qf  the  thinking  faculty. 

Since  no  one  of  these  fiu^ulties  can  operate  alone,  to  the  entire 
^xdusion  of  either  of  the  others,  it  ibilows  that,  in  the  thorough 
trajfting  of  the  presentative  faculty,  we  make,  even  of  a  child,  a 
little  creator  and  thinker ;  his  higher  faculties  are  thus  early  be- 
ginning to  attain  to  their  fiill-giown  stature. 

And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanee  that  the  training  of  the 
jouthful  faculties  be  done  in  youth.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  at- 
tempts are  made  later  to  supply  this  early  deficiency,  such  at- 
tempts are  alwajs«t^ndod  wnfiigj^t  ^iaadv^tfifp^  The  golden 
opportunity  has  passed,  never,  to  xetum.  The  order  of  nature 
cannot  be  reversed;  and/  nlthoii^h  something  may  yet  be  done, 
the  results  cannot  fiul  to  be  unaatiR&ctory. 

Spaee  will  not  permit  a  diseassion  of  the  especial  adap^l^a  of 
mentiiic  studies  to  the  speeifie.  cultul»  of  tiie  h^hear  and  ]a^ 
^▼eloped  fteuKSea.  'l^e  bdeve  that  they  deserve  to  rank  high 
in  thj»teq[yeet  Bat  it  Es  sufficient  fer  our  present  purpose  to 
knov^  tiiat  the  full  development  of  the  observing  faculty,  for 
whiek  1^  study  of  science  is  preeminently  adapted,  b  really  the 
most  effeedve  meaM  of  cutlivatihg  the  higher. 

Afid  would  not  this  brief  and  imperfect  dceteh  he  yet  more 
imperfect,  were  mention  not  made  d^  the  benefife  in  a  mord  and 
ACfthetical  pointof  view,  arising  from  the  traming  suggested?  Pure 
enjoyment  is  evidently  intended  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  all 
his  ^Idi^en;  but  Jiow  mueh  of  the  beautiful*  and  the  gobd  in  flus 
life  is  lost  hj  him  wbohifl  ne^fex  stodied  nature ;  who  understands 
net,  and  henee  calrnet  appieeiate  find  admire  the  beautifiil  har- 
mony of  hi6r  laws,  dbe  grandeui^  of  h^  operationls,  «nd  the  good- 
nesil  of  the  designer  so  dearfy  leveded  in  all  her  wotkingi. 

In  a  few  suceeeding  papers^  it  is  contemplated  to  oflbr,  1st,  a 
ibw  lessons  €fd  iJie  more  eoiiimon  ekmente— -lead,  copper,  E(ilver, 
etCL — and,  2d,  a  few  brief  notes  upon  reeent  sejeintific  discoveries. 
To  some,  the  scAJeet  of  the  lessons  may  atom  itiapproprislte. 
Without  doubt»  Botany  is  the  most  avaiM>le  of  the  seiences  for 
eady  stndy.  But  it  is  also  one,  the  teadiing  of  whieh  is  com- 
paratively eibiy.  Spedmens  are  obtidiiaUe,  at  their  proper  season, 
in  almost  wdlJ  lootlity.    Horeotej^^  it  caimot  be  stuped  advan* 
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tageondy  during  the  winte,  the  time  what  many  of  common 
•chool  papQ8  attoid  8cho«I.  These  leawais,  and  also,  the  import- 
ance of  the  sabject  choaeo,  and  the  fact  that  the  preparing  of  ex. 
perimenta  with  little  expense  is  not  generally  mderstood  by  ouy 
teachers,  have  led  to  the  dioice  made.  If  these  papenshaU  aid 
any  tewiier  in  his  eflbrts  to  accomplish  the  great«it  possible 
•mount  of  good  for  his  pupils,  their  object  mil  have  been  gained. 
Statk  NeaMA&  School,  Terw  Baote^  In*. 


THE  FER8T  DAY  OP  SCHOOL. 


BT  onow  r.  mww. 


'-m/ 


yean  aKO»  this  fidl,  I  commeMed  my 'lint  sdKMl" 
in  •  backwoods  township,  in  the  nwtheaategm  part  «f 

_  Ohio.  At  that  tiuM  County  lutitutes  and  Nwmal 
Schools  were  seldom  heard  of  in  "beni^ted  Ashtabula,''  an4 
experioioe  was  the  ody  sdioolmaster  that  the  schoolmastw  had. 

My  first  sdiod  I  have  always  counted  a  Mure,  which  wa» 
largely  due  to  the  mistakes  and  blunders  ot  the  first  Aty. 

I  do  not  prqxise  to  recount  those  blunders,  though  tUs  paper 
would  he  much  more  interesting  and,  perhaps,  mo»  instmctiye 
If  I  sh«fld  take  the  space  allotted  me,  in  so  Aung.  Theremem- 
J«n«eof  the  wbairaesment  which  I  experienoed  on  that  day 
tas  always  made  me  qrmpathiae  veqr  deeply  with  aU  youmr 

tewhers  m  a  bke  aituatioi^  and  it  is  with  a  hope  that  I  may  reiH 
der  them  some  assistance  that  I  accept  the  invitation  to  write 
opon  the  sulgeot  assigned  me.  I  write  from  the  stand-point  of 
penrawl  experience,  and  only  for  those  who  haventtver  yet  had 
a   '  first  day  m  school,"  as  teacher. 

There  is  some  work  that  the  teadwr  must  do,  and  some  other 
th«t  he  ought  to  do  before  this  most  important  day  eomes. 

h^^K^^JTi.^*  *^^  '*»***^  to  the  needs  of  his  sZol, 
Wfc!  1  *;^  knowledge  of  the  school,  the  branches  to  be 
taught;  the  number,  age  and  attainments  of  his  pupib;  their 
<*««*»  wddi«K«tion.  and  the  w«k  don.  h.      *^**"' "^ 
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Most  of  this  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  director. 
He  should,  therefore,  be  on  the  ground  two  or  three  days  before 
the  oommenoementy  and  work  diligent^  to  Becure  all  the  inform- 
ation attainable.  He  is  then  prepared  to  arrange  a  programme 
for  the  first  day's  work,  designating  the  amount  of  time  for  each 
exercise,  to  whieh  he  should  adhere  aadosely  as  tbecixoumstanoea 
will  permit 

Second.    Muiaip(niaiKd,tkaila^ih^^ 
enHre  itHf^pomemon. 

A  car^id  prep^uationt  aa  indicated  above,  will  assist  him  to 
do  this.  He  must  work  himself  up  to  the  determination  that  he 
vnU,  succeed  if  the  ''  heavens  fall,"  and  show  himself  master  of 
the  situation  by  the  firmneM  and  deliberation  with  which  be  acts. 
He  must  be  cajeful  not  to  get  into  a  flurry,  whatever  may  occur. 
A  few  inconsiderate  worda,  at  this  tbne,  are  often  the  source  of 
much  vexation  afterwards. 

Having  made  thia  antecedent  prepa^tion^  he  enters  the  school 
room  on  the  first  day,  early  enough  to  ee^.  that  everything  is  in 
order  for  the  day's  work,  before  the  hour  for  commencixig  arrives. 
He  has  visited  the  aohod  house  on  the  Saturday  previous,  and 
arranged  in  hi^  mind  the  order  in  which  his  pupils  shall  be  seated, 
and  tfie  place  for  rjscitation,  and  made  all  tiie  preparation  that 
could  be  made  for  Mofida/s  work.  The  room  should  be  warm 
before  the  pupils  begin  to  assemble.  Better  build  the  fire  before 
breakfast 

If  the  teacher  is  not  easily  embatftissed,  and  ean  keep  up  a 
cheerful  conversation  with  the  pupils  as  they  come  in,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  be  early,  at  the  school  house. 

With  many  yoang  teachers,  and  old  ones'  too,  it  is:  no  easy 
matter  to  endure  l^e  scrutiniaing  gaae,  <»  ill-maimered  stare  of 
thirty  boys  and  girls  for  an  hour  before  it  is  time  to  go  to  work. 
I  do  not  deem  this  best  in  most  cases*  The  pupils  have. the 
teacher  at  an  advantage,  and  it  reqtures  a  good  deal  of  diarocter 
or  tact,  or  both,  to  pass  through  the  ordeat  without  great  embar- 
rassment In  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  go  tothe  school  house  a 
few  minutes  before  the  hour  for  beginuSui!;  ai|d:.eommence  work 
as  soon  as  afew.good'natured.sidutiltations  aii90i?er,  and  you 
have  passed  around  the  room  and  seen  {bat  everything  is^  in  ordw. 
You  now  assumey  at  once,  the  positioaof  teadier^  and  the  bdld- 
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nes9of  the  boy' grret  plAed  to  the  iiedp^ctM  dep(Al3ii       of  the 
pupil:-        I    <     '     '  ••  J  •  J  .     ;■  ■■  • 

The  tehb6r  being  C«I1MI  '^  ordef;  yon'^kindlj  re^edt  ^e  ntteA- 
iSinn  "df ' evety  one  tb  Hhb  iiiortirig*legson,  which'  has  been  carefnlly 
seleeteii}  forthe  ptti^nt  bceatfoti;  Tbid  riionld  be  dhort,  and 
ili<mld  InipHM  tlie'4iit|f  of 'ittuta«!  bW'&nd  Undiiess  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  loving  and  watchftil  care  of  Grod  over  ns  aB.  Somtf 
Ef^i^cliontftoiii'tlk^  tMmdiixm  th^  Mohnt ftnd .fiome  df  the  PMms 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schobl  at  this  time. 

A^i^trd'of^gfeitiiig  hkty'Mlowi'^iAWWdi' «tt hq)*| 6f mutual 
beh^'  attd  HsiMmt^  is  ekprbs^;'  tind^the  'WM:  of  the  day 
begfite.''-  '  •''''  '••  ••".■••■■.  '  -i 
•  Itf  tl»  'firtt  pTiiccf,  ^ve  every  6ne  sotneffring  to  do ;  and  exactly 
wliat  (Bach  class  shall*  9o;  6hbuld  havd'be^n  ^etermihed  befot^ 
cei)ifli)&^  to  'the^  scfao6f:  A  icirta&i  ihii]rt)e^'of  €ttampl^  in  Antl/<' 
metic  may  be  given  to  one  class ;  some'otUer^ to' another,  accord- 
ing to  their  attainnien'ts ;  'btit  let  itbe  i^mething  that  you  have 
no  dotfbt  they  csin  db;  ah'd  '^iiottgh'of  It  to  kee^  them  busy  until 
y6u  get  Ae  ^mallj^r'  ones  at  work.  Let  this  woift:  be  oonsidei*ed 
a«rW  test  of  theU*  tieatness  and  accuracv.  Proceed  ts^ith  all  th^ 
ghid^'ih  the  isatbe  iFfty*  -Give -all  sdfnethirig  to  do  that  they 
krnyk  how  to  do.  i  Yoil '  have  them  now  6ff  your  liands  f»  a  short 
ttme,  and  ican  attcfnd  to  th^  smalt  onek  You  call  diem  up,  gi^ 
theih  a  very  shdrt  exercise,*  and  send  then!  h$ltk  ml^s,  lesson  to* 
write  upon  their  slates.  The  next  higher  class  is  called,  and  the 
samef  course  pni^d^  with  t9iem>  und  sd  through  all  die  classes 
thdt  yod  hav^  amrang^  W  the^  fivtt  half  day.  The  ^me  plan  is 
'pursued  in  the  afternoon.  '  Whien  the  day  closes,  the  school  has 
b0e»  wi6l>  '^bissiSM  ttHi  leesobs  assigWed  fol*  the  jnoitow,  and  a 
harddayli  study  has  given  Ho  ^f^KMfMsity  ibt*  mischief  or  thoughts 
<^'«Qfedlie£'  ■  ■  -  '■    ^   i    •  ^  ••'  ""  ••■•  *'-  • 

^hen^ver  tixif  disorder  has  oosuri^;  it  hai^' beidii  kindly  Imi 
fltibly  dieciked,  aoA  (he  pupil ;  goefei  home  to  soieKid  the  pi'aise  ot 
the  new  teaciiey^'irlifO'  ^uh^rstandi'  his  buritieaB,'^  and  ''  knows 
km  to  ^  a'go<5d'da^B  woi*k  out  of  tfiesdio<d  o&  tl^  first  day;"* 

iSuch  a  liSgintiiiig'wSI  iiistu^  the  success  of  die  teacher  who  is 
thcKidBfbt'th  fllithAll  andittduMarfoiis^ttdd  keep»  careibl  watdi  for 
the  ^Mitde  foxes  Iteit  ^ob  die  VfaMis/? 

My  cl<»lng  adin<ie  'ifi;'  '^Be  pltonrpt:**  proBiprt  to  be^  an4 


ptt>mpt  to  dose  the  bAooI,  and  eveury  exercise  in  it.  Don't  waste 
any  time.  Impress  npon  your  pupils  the  value  of  time  by  iih-* 
proving  every  minute  yoursdf.  An  ounce  6f  ^tample  is  woifth 
a  ]^und  6:^  precept  '" 


•.  i 
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!#t  ofeo^i  If.  Bbsii. 


■f . 


^HK*  1116' and  non^dBe- of  Teact' Books  ia'<air«ld  and  opttii 

•GpM0tioa;J   Ott  some  •  edacfudeMd  qiie«tion«  iii^^  pleading  W 

ended,  the  case  gone  to  the  jury,  and  the  verdict  jmet^ 

dered  t  'Dot  t»6  In  tbe^  <)90Sttdn  of  use  aad  non^iiso'  cf  •  Text  Bocfcs, 

hi  diiSj  as'i»  ilU  otttet"  open  queeti^nd,  W6^  have  eiHi^mists;  one 

party  saying  all  t^xt  books;  the  other,  all^  er  nearly  all,  lectute,' 

or  oral  ini^triKlTtiQn. 

Let  us  odMid^r  don&e  bf  the  ftfguments,  ph>  mid  ton. 

,     •     .  y  •  r  • 

I     Pro. .      .^   ,       •      ' 

1.  Principles,  Definitions,  Rules,  Processes  and  Seasons  mvst 
be  fuUy  mastered ^  in  any  and  in  all  ^lenoe?.  But,  in  order  to 
fiul  and  easy  mastery,  they  mu9t  be  clear  in  statement  and  easy 
of  reference.,  *  These  require  printing  \n  ,a  text^.  Oral  statement^., 
ar^  not  aljBvays  clearest,  and  seldom  easy  of  reference. 

^  ^ddUio^al^  the  language  should  be  the  clearest^  most  concise/ 
most  expressive.  The  thought,  or  i^ ubject-ma^ter,  should  be  pre-' 
sehted  in  the  best  order,  llie  written  text  is  favorable  to  all 
these*  c  £ven  the  best  talker,  or  lecturer,  will  hardly,  claim  that 
he  can  do  better. 

2.  Toxt  book  sl^tements,  li^bt^n  t^e.  labors  of  memory.,      r 
(1),  ^^ameness  of  p[tatement.  ^^his  is  significant.    Thojugbts 

cry&tallize  In  printed  word's ;  not  alw^ip  so  in  oral. .  That  whicb 
we  have  seen  and  repeated  in  the  same  words  and  in  ih^  s^me 
order  for  the  twentieth  time,  we  /donot.^ily  forget  .  But  re- 
peated twenly  tiinesi  in  lialf  as,, many  difierent  forms  or  orders, 
we  remember  with  less  distinctness  and  readiness.  The  words 
constantly  changing,  the  fiEUSulties  do  not  tighten  around  the  for- 
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mulas  of  expressioiL    Who  fiuls  to  remember  th^  words,  ''  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earths" 

If  given  first  in  one  form  and  then  in  another,  few  would  re- 
member with  the  same  definiteness.  Let  the  child  read  it  to-day, 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  beginning ;  and  to< 
morrow,  the  heaven  and  the  earth  Grod  created  in  the  beginning; 
and  next  daj,  still  different,  and  thns  on  ad  finem.  Siurelj  the 
labor  of  memory  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  oral  teacher, 
or  lecturer,  is  liable  to  make  such  changes  in  his  forms  of  state- 
ments, and  usuaUy  does  make  them* 

(2.)  Fixity  in  the  page  aids  the  memory.  By  the  law  of  as- 
sociation, the  sameness  of  position  and  smrounding  ai|^  memory. 
Whether,  with  the  metaphysicians,  we  call  this  local  or  specific 
memory,  all  are  more  or  'less  aided  by  these  Mmditaons*  Thf 
text  book  furnishes  these  oomiilionB  in  a  degsee  thai  qeiI  instrvtb- 
tion  cannot.  '  ^ 

8.  Saves  mxieh  time  and  labor  (a)  in  copjwg^  or  taking  notes. 
Few  can  repeat  memorator,  a  nde,  definition,  or  statement  of 
any  considerable  length,  when  given  orally  and  mixed  with  a 
half  bourns  talk  on  other  matters.  Hence,  the  postion  which  is 
to  be  remembeied  must  be  copied;  and  if  to  be  remembered  lit- 
erally, the  copying  must  be  literal,  t.  e.  exact  This  usually  im- 
poses heavy  labor.  

It  saves  much  labor  (b)  in  dispensing  with  search  of  reference 
books.  A  good  text  furnishes  the  essential  and  substantial  mat- 
ter ;  the  remainder  is,  or  should  be,  furnished  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  does  not  need  to  spend  much  tame  in  uncertain  and 
inconvenient  sources  of  search,  for  that  which  should  be  on  the 
printed  page  before  him.  Two  hours  spent  in  search  for  that 
which,  when  found,  can  be  learned  in  twenty  minutes,  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  serious  waste  of  time. 

4.  A  slight  mistake  in  copying,  may  lead  to  hours^  of  loss  in 
time. 

In  a  long  or  complicated  nroblem  in  mathematics,  let  X  be 
copied  -}-,  a  mistake  most  easuy  maJe,  and  hours  may  be  lost  in 
discovering  the  error,  and,'  as  a  consequence,  the  lessons  ne- 
glected. 

Bays  the  objector,  let  this  be  a  means  of  teaching  accuracy: 
our  pupik  must  be  accurate.    True,  but  not  if^aUSNe^    He  who 
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proposes  ta  edjucate  Ids  pupils  to  infallibilitjr^  has  misroad  the 
laws  of  muid  and  the  sphero  of  human  activity. 

5*  Text  hooks,  though  seldom  presenting  an  exhanstive  view 
of  a  8cienoe»  are  usually  as  exhaustive  as  lectures.  If  they  pre^ 
sent  only  practical  views  of  the  subject  or  science,  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  views  shall  not  be  as  broad»  deep  and  valuable  as  those 
presented  in  lectures. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  (jpro)  ftr  text  books. 

We  consider,  seoood,  some  of  the  acrgumaiits  against  text  books^ 
or  in  behalf  of  oral  ieadiing,  or  lecturing. 

1.  Tonng  |>upils  comprehend  oral  instnicticn  best  The  reap 
son  is  obvious ;  the  teacher  adapts  her  works  to  the  capacities  of 
her  pupils^  and  then  elaborates  and  illustrates  dark  or  difficult 
points,  as  oecasion  demands. 

2.  llie  voice  and  presence  of  the  teacher  are  more  impressive 
and  inspiring  than  the  printed  pagd.  Additioaala  young  pupils 
cannot  use  books  with  ftcility  or  to  the  best  advantage.  The  use 
of  books,  like  the  use  of  toda^  must  be  learned.  H^ice,  for 
young  pupils,  oral  instruction  is  preferable,  until  skill  and  abili^ 
be  acquired  to  use  text  books.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  oral  in* 
struction  to  the  entire  exdusion  of  text  books,  but  as  chief* 

3.  After  this  initial  period,  comes  what  I  would  designate  as 
the  text  book  pmod.  In  this,  the  pupil  should  not  only  use  the 
text  boek,  but  should  be  taught  the  use  of  it.  This  use  should 
be  skillful  and  effective  as  the  artisan^s  use  of  his  tools ;  as  that 
of  the  carpenter  with  his  hammer,  the  painter  with  his  brush,  or 
the  engmeer  with  his  transit  or  theodolite.  The  direct  teaching 
not  of  matter  of  text  books  only,  but  use  of  text  books,  should 
he  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  teafiber.  This  done,  and  the 
pupil  developed  into  higher  maturily,  oral  instructioii,  or  lectur* 
ing,  should  be  used  to  an  extent. 

After  passing  the  aeademic  and  parts  of  the  eoUege  oourse,  we 
reach  the  lecture  period.  After  the  oompletioii  of  the  college 
course,  and  oitry  upon  the  special  or  pK^bssional  course  of  the 
European  university,  the  lecture  system  reaches  its  maximum. 
It  may  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  student^ 
thou^  by  no  means  all»  Purely  lecture-made  scholars  will*  in 
my  judgment,  always  be  badly  made* 

The  lecture  syst^n  h|«  some  very  attra/stive  features;  haio^ 
liahle  to  be  deoeptive^ 
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1.  The  lecturer  feels  that  he  la  doing  a  much  larger  business 
when  lecturing  than  when  merely  teaching  from  a  text  hook. 

2.  He  feels  much  more  liberty.  He  roams  and  gleans  ad 
UbUum  in  his  chosen  fields^  rich  flowers,  green  foliage,  or.  golden 
fruitage^  a^  taste  or  &dcj  may  suggest.  He  is  no  longer  in  the 
leading  strings  of  a  text  book. 

3.  If  eloquent,  there  is  room  for  much  fine  display  of  oratoiy. 
This  gratifies  teacher  and  impresses  student 

4.  It  is  specious  to  saj,  ''teach  subjects  rather  tlian  text 
books.".  This  is  sophistry.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  text,  books 
do  not  present  subjects.  This  sophistry  could  be  exposed  in 
many  cases,  when  It  is  discovered  that  the  lecturer  puts  one  text 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  copies  his  lectures  from 
another.  Here  he  teaches  the  subject,  but  much  as  a  text  book 
teaches,  only  not  so  well., 

5.  The  lecture  .system  develops  in  the  pupu  more  p6wer  for 
original  research.    This  is  good, 

6.  It  makes  him  more  self-reliant ;  good,  also. 

7.  The  note  taking  which  it  imposes,  trains  the  pupU  in  the 
use  of  language^  and,  to  some  extent,  in  composition.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  the  lecture  system  has  its  advantages. 

In  conclusion,  a  summary  of  the  argument  would  present  the 
ibllowing: 

1.  Liberal.     Oral  Instruction  for  pupils  in  primary  schools. 

2.  A  dose  and  critical  use  of  text  books  for  pupils  above  thd' 
primary  graded,  and  on  into  the  college  course. 

3.  Carefhl  instruction,  in  early  part  of  Course,  in  ddMtl  use 
of  text  book. 

4.  In  certain  plurts  of  the  college  course,  and  in  professional 
courses  in  universities,  a  liberal  use  of  the  lecture  system,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  text  book  lessons  and  recitations. 

Bucfa,  kiad  reader,  is  soide  of  tike  arguments  for  and  against 
Ibe  use  of  text  booka*  It  is  hoped  ihey  may  be  of  tome  ^tte  in- 
5o«r  tixeoty  and  praetaoe. 


A  TfiACHEB  in  Wisconsin  lets  her  children  out  five  mbntes  to 
aee  the  railway  train  as  it  passes.  When  the  clrciiis  and  n^em- 
Agerie  go  by,  also,  they  go  oat  to  see.  This  is  tme  object-teach- 
ing.   Sensible  teacher. 
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RULES  AND  EEGULATIONS 

Of  iht  PMie  SehooU  of  Gibson  Qounty,  adopted  by  the  Oibson 
(htmiiy  Board  of  Education,  in  jmrmw/nee  of  the  provisions  of 
SecHm  19  (f  ihe  8(JuH>l  Lctw  of  ihe  State  of  JM^ 


[IB8T.  The  Graded  School  at  OwensyiUe,  the  Graded 
School  at  Fort  Branch,  the  Graded  School  at  Patokft, 
the  Graded  School  at  Hazleton,  the  Graded  School  9,t 
Oakland  City,  the  Graded  School;at  FraiiclBoo,:the  Graded  ScJ^ool 
at  Haubstadt,  the  Graded  School  at  SomeryiUe,  the  Graded 
School  at  ihe  North  School  House  in  Montgom^iy  township,  and 
the  Graded  School  at  the  Strickland  School  Housci  in  Patelui 
township,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Township  Graded  Schools, 
and  as  such  are  open  and  free  to  all  pupils  of  the  proper  school 
age,  belonging  to  the  townahipa  in  whioh  each  of  these  schools  is 
respectively  located. 

2.  As  there  is  no  provision  made  in.  the  school  law  for  a  Di- 
rector,  or  a  school  meetii^  for  a  township  graded  school,  the 
teachers  in  the  foregoing  spools  will  be  selected  by  the  proper 
township  Trustee,  but  a  petition  from  those  interested,  for  the 
employment  of  a  designated  teacher  in  any  of  the  graded  schools, 
will  be  properly  respected  by  the  Township  Trustee. 

3.  All  school  districts  which  are  now  located,  and  in  which 
the  average  daOy  attendance  will  not  probably  be  fifteen  or  more, 
shall  be  abolished,  unless  a  respectable  number  of  the  pupils  be- 
longing to  any  such  district  cannot  be  accommodated  at  other 
schools  without  traveling  a  distance  of  two  mileSf 

4.  School  houses  may  be  moved  to  more  convenient  locations 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils,  but  the  number  of  schools 
shall  not  be  increased  unless  there  b  greai  necessity  for  so  doing. 

5.  Every  teacher,  before  commencing  to  teach,  shall  have  a 
valid  license,  and  shall  sign  a  written  or  printed  contract  with 
the  proper  Township  Trustee. 

6.  Each  teacher,  at  the  dose  of  his  or  her  school,  in  addition 
to  the  r^ular  report  required  by  law,  shall  file,  with  the  proper 
Trustee,  a  schedule  showing  the  names  and  number  of  days  in 
attendance  of  each  pupil  that  attended  suoh  teacher's  school^  and 
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abo,  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  school,  which  schedofo 
8hall  be  sworn  to  by  the  teacher*  Blank  forms  for  which  report 
ahall  be  furnished  hij  the  County  Examiner. 

7.  The  daily  w^gee  of  teachers  aball  be  computed  strictly  by 
the  following  rules;  The  Principals  of  the  OwensvilltOi  Fort 
Branch  and  Haubstadt  Graded  Schools  shall  each  be  allowed, 
per  day,  2^  cents  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the 
grade  of  the  license  held  by  each  respectively,  at  the  time  of  com* 
mencing  school,  plus  6  cents  taken  as  many  times  to  there  are 
units  in  the  average  daily  attendatice  of  pupils  in  his  or  her 
Toom. 

8.  The  Principals  of  the  Patoka,  Haxteton,  Oakland  City> 
and  Francisco  Graded  Schools  shall  each  be  allowed,  per  day,  2^ 
cents  taken  as  max^  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  grade  of  the 
licence  held  by  each  respectively,  at  the  time  of  commencing 
school,  plus  4  cents  taken  as  many  times  as  tiielre  are  units  \tk  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  his  or  her  room. 

9.  The  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  at  Somerville,  the 
Principal  of  the  Graded  School  at  the  North  School  House  in 
Montgomeiy  township,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Graded  School 
at  the  Strickland  School  House,  in  Patoka  township,  shall  each 
be  allowed,  per  day,  2|  cents  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  the  grade  of  the  license  held  by  each  respectively,  at  the  time 
of  commencing  school,  plus  2^  cents  taken  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  the  average  ddly  attendance  of  pupils  in  his 
or  her  room. 

10.  Teachers  in  all  the  other  schools  and  departments  of 
schools  in  the  county,'  shall  each  be  allowed,  per  day,  2^  cents 
taken  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  grade  of  license 
held  by  them,  at  the  time  of  commencing  school,  plus  1^  cents 
taken  a^s  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  average  daily  at* 
tendance  of  pupils  at  such  teacher's  school. 

11.  Teachers  shall  not  be  allowed  any  wages  for  days  in  which 
they  are  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

12.  After  a  teacher  has  commenced  a  school,  no  change  in 
the  grade  of  such  teacher's  license  shall  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  wages  for  the  current  term  of  employment. 

13.  Teachers  shall  be  entitied  to  receive  wages  at  the  for^o* 
ing  rates,  for  all  time  taught  between  the  1st  day  of  September^ 
1872,  and  1st  day  of  April,  1873,  and  for  all  time  taught  be- 
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tween  Ist  day  of  April,  1873,  and  let  day  of  September.  1873, 
teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  per  diem  at  only  half  the 
foregoing  rates. 

14.  In  computing  the  wages  of  teachers  on  a  State  certificate, 
the  fir^  grade  sl^all  be  equal  to  a  license  of  the  100th  grade,  and 
the  second  grade  shall  be  counted  equi^  to  a  license  of  the  80th 
grade. 

15.  In  the  graded  schools  of  the  county,  changes  of  pupilH 
from  one  departthent  of  the  school  to  another,  can  be  made  only 
by  the  Principal,  ^th  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  proper 
Township  Trustee. 

16.  Each  and  every  teacher  will  be  required  to  make  and 
keep  up  fires  and  sweep  the  school  room  in  whidi  he  is  employed, 
or  have  the  same  done  at  his  or  ber  own  expense. 

17.  A  school  day  shall  be  six  hours,  exclusive  of  the  recess 
given  at  noon. 

18.  In  the  examination  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  teach  in 
the  schools  of  the  county,  the  Examiner  may  use  such  parts  of 
the  questioned,  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as 
may  seem  proper :  PrwAdedj  the  examination  be  based  upon  the 
following  standard:'  ''To  obtain  the  60th  grade  of  license,  shall 
require  a  fidr  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading  and  writing,  and 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  other  five  school  branches,  as 
treated  in  the  following  text  books  or  others  of  similar  advancement : 
Bay's  2d  and  3d  Books  in  Ajrithmetic,  Mitchell's  New  Intenne- 
dlate  Geography,  Butler^s  En^h  Grammar,  Anderson's  Gram- 
mar School  History  U.  S.,  and  Cutter's  Ist  Book  in  Physiology. 
And  to  obt^  a  higher  grade  than  the  60th  shall  require  some 
practical  kxK>wledge  of  the  school  branches  as  treated  in  text 
books  of  a  higher  order. 

The  grade  of  the  license  is  determined  by  the  average  per  cent, 
of  the  following  branches : 

Orthography,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  History  U.  6.,  Physiology,  Theory  and  Practice 
in  Teaching  and  Attendance  at  Teachers'  Instttutes.  At  the  foot 
of  eadi  certificate  is  printed  these 

ExptanoJiifyM, — ^The  per  cents  of  the  eight  school  branches  are 
imputed  from  answers  given*  at  the  examination,  which  per 
cents,  in  the  case  oi  an  expmenoed  teacher,  may  be  increased  by 
the  known  ability  of  the  teacher  in  teaching  sudi  branches. 
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-The  per  cent. ,  of  iheoiy  apd  practiee  fa  qomputedi  in  fs^  fvQpi 
tha  length  of  time  and  grade  of  schools  taught,  bjf  the  teacher^; 
and  in  part  from  other  evidences  of  professional  abilitgr«  ... 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  at  Institutes  is  d^termine4  by  add- 
ing  10  for  each  da/s  attendance  at  Institutes, held  within  the  24 
iQonths  immediately  preceding  th^  date  of  the  license. 

The  grade  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  per  cents  by 
the  number  of  eptrios, . 

The  grade  determines  the  jbime  for  .wl^ch  the  lionise  wUl  h>e 
given. 

If  the  grade  is  less  than  60,  no  license  wH  be  gra^dL  If  die 
igrade  is  60  oij  more,  ^d  less,  than  .8Q,  the  license  viU  be  given 
for  six  months^  If  the  grade  ia  eighty  or  more,  and  les9  than  9Sf, 
the  license  will  be  given  for.  twelve  month?. ,.  If  the  gvade  is  S!5 
or  more,  and  less  than  100,  liie  Ucemse  will  be  given  fov  eighteen 
months.  If  the  grade  is  100,  the  license  will  be  given  &r  twenty- 
ibur  months. 

Provided,  That  a  license  for  a  lopger  Jierm  fltao.  six  months 
will  not  be  given  to  thofe  wha  have  not  ^e^tajblished,  by  teaching, 
within  the  90unty,  the  reputation  of  being, successful  teachers. 

TV- T.;S;nLWfiLL,  Ex. 

n  <   ■■»       I  I    «  I      'ill     ■■  iii  t 


Editor  Joubnal  :*--In  your  la«t  iasue  is  a  paper  upon  Com- 
poimd  Numbers,  by  Prof.  Hewett,  in  which  be  defines  a  isimple 
number  to  be  one  m  which  ten  units  of  one  order  always  make 
one  of  the  next  hi^er,  and  a  compound  number  to  be  one  in 
which  ten  units  of  one  ordar  do  not  always  make  oioe  of  the  next 
higher,  and  more  than  intimates  that  ''it  is  the  height  of  non- 
jaense''  to  entertain  any  other,  view  of  this  mittdr. 

Now,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  indefiniteBte  of  defining 
a  tiling  by  telling  what  it  is  not,  I  do  not  believe  thb  statement  is 
true.  A  compound  nvunber  differs  ftom  a  dimj^Ie  number  in  this, 
that  it  is  compo00d  of  difi^renli  groups  of  units;  a  udit  is  one 
group  differing  in  value  from  a  unit  in  every  other  groi^>;  while 
a  simple  number  is  oomposed  of  but  ^  single  group  of  units. 
Thus,  twenty »tfaree  is  a  sutfkple  number,  but  two  tens  and  three 
units  is  a  compound  number :  u  «»  compounded  of  two  ebisses  or 
groups  of  units.    To  say  that  three  doUues  and  thte&oeiils  is  a 
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isimple  number,  and  that  three  bushels  and  three  pecks  it  a  com- 
pound number,  simply  because  one  hundred  cents  make  a  dollar 
in  the  one  sense,  and  four  pecks  make  a  bushel,  in  the  other,  is 
not  very  satisfactory  reasoning.  The  idea  of  a  compound  is  that 
it  is  the  onion  of  two  or  more  different  things.  Now,  a  dollar 
and  a  cent  are  as  essentially  different  as  a  bushel  and  a  peck.  If 
the  latter  is  a  compound  number,  it  s^ms  to  me  that  any  correct 
method  of  reasoning  will  make  the  former  compound  also,  unless 
an  arbitrary  Yule  has  been  established  by  mathematicians  that 
compound,  in  this  connection,  means  not  increasing  by  ten,  and 
does  not  mean  what  the  definition  of  the  word  implies.  I  think 
no  such  rule  has  been  established,  and  I  believe  that  the  differ^ 
ence  -between  simple  and  compound  numbers  is  grounded  in  the 
^difference  of  the  signification  of  these  terms.  B. 


MENTAL  OVEBrWORK  AND  INSANITY 


BTJ.  W.  SL8TUN,  M.  D. 


N  old  maxim  says — "There  is,  scarcely  a  popular  belief 
extant  in  the  world,  but  has  some  foundation  in  truth.^ 
Admitting  the  maxim,  the  some  of  the  foundation  which 
is  truth,  may  in  many  of  the  cases  be  very  minute,  and 
probably  traceable  to  a  misapplication  of  the  originating  fact.  Con- 
sequently since  a  few  great  minds  are  reported  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  over-exertion,  these  instances  have  gone  into 
history  as  other  remarkable  events  do,  and  the  casual  reasoner 
noting  the  recorded  instances,  and  knowing  of  but  few  others, 
concludes  there  is  great  liability  and  great  frequency  of  mental 
dethronement  from  this  specific  cause,  either  forgetting  or  never 
.  knowing  of  the  thousands  of  minds  dethroned,  from  the  hundreds 
of  other  causes,  much  more  frequent,  but  which  present  nothing 
remarkable,  and  are  lost  from  the  reckoning. 

Here  then  is  the  same  foundation  in  truth,  for  the  popular  idea 
of  the  frequency,  and  danger  of  destroying  the  mind  by  over- 
taxing its  working  capacities. 

Statistics  do  not  carry  out  this  assumption,  but  most  certainly 
and  clearly  disprove  it,  and  present  facts  which  establish  the 
comparative  immunity  firom  insanity  among  the  more  actively 
27 
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employed  minds,  of  the  brain-working  people  of  the  world.  TEer 
great  majority  of  all  cases  of  insanity  in  this  country  and  abroad 
is  among  those  but  imperfectly  educated ;  and  the  entirely  uned- 
ucated have  more  than  a  fair  proportion.  Again  the  brain-work- 
ing  classes  send  but  few  cases  to  hospitals,  as  figures  from  hospital 
reports  will  show. 

At  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  for  the  year  1871,  there 
were  admitted  from  all  causes  889  patients ;  of  these  the  combine 
ed  cause  of  ''anxieties,  over-mental-work,  loss  of  sleep,  etc.,  show 
but  two  males,  and  one  female*  Hence  the  citizens  of  Indians 
have  no  figures  to  justify  mental  laziness,  on  the  pretext  of  dan^ 
ger  to  the  mind. 

From  the  same  report  the  following  taUe  is  copied  entire : 

''Educated  condition  of  those  admitted.'' 

MALES.  f^MALES.  TOTAL. 

Good  common  school 69  35  104 

Academic 8  8 

Collegiate  »  8 

Professional — medical 2  2 

Professional — ^legal 1  1 

Can  read  and  write  only 92  61  158 

Can  wad  only 10  10  20 

No  education 13  la  26 

Not  ascertained 12  15  27 

Total 339 

There  were  two  male,  and  two  female  teachers  admitted  during 
1871.  No  editors,  no  preachers,  and  but  two  doctors  and  one 
lawyer,  which  fact  furnishes  immediate  testimony  in  estaUishing 
the  preceding  statement. 

Sometimes  cases  of  insanity  attributed  to  mental  labor,  are  not 
such  in  truth ;  because  that  constant,  prolonged,  unnatural  ap- 
plication of  the  mind  to  some  real  or  fancied  purpose,  is  a  morbid 
condition.  The  individual  has  not  been  subject  to  such  paroxysm 
of  study — is  unreasonable  with  his  friends  who  urge  rest,  sleep, 
etc. — is  more  or  less  morose,  and  if  speaking  at  all  of  himself, 
complains  of  not  having  felt  well  for  days ;  but  the  feeling  is  un- 
definable,  and  the  subject,  when  left  to  himself,  pursues  his 
course  until  the  malady,  in  unsuspecting  embryo,  is  developed 
into  perhaps  a  startling  and  terrible  madness.    These  cases  usu- 
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ally  begin  with  delirium  and  halludnatioii,  mostly  of  sight,  via- 
ions  of  sufldring  friends,  and  fears  of  personal  injury  of  the  most 
horrifying  nature,  sometimes  impelling  the  person  to  suicide  to 
avoid  the  impending  horrors  crowding  thickly  upon  him. 

Several  distkiguished  writers  in  Europe,  and  also  America, 
are  of  late  combatting  the  accepted  theories  that  as  civilizati(m 
and  enlightenment  progress  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
insanity.  It  is  by  these  shown  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  in- 
sanity, the  latter  is  really  decreasing,  while  the  increasing  number 
of  hospitals  and  asylums,  with  their  more  systematic  statistics, 
are  now  able  to  tabulate  and  report  larger  numbers  than  form- 
erly, when  such  advantages  did  not  pertain. 

The  mind  as  tiie  body,  is  stronger  and  better  by  exercise  and 
exertion.  As  it  is  trained  and  cultivated  and  used,  it  grows 
stronger  and  is  the  better  able  to  care  for  itself,  and  resist  all 
those  influences  which  would  tend  to  overturn  that  mind  which 
is  weaker,  and  unused  to  resistance  and  effort. 

A  prudent  discretion  is  always  advisable.  Sleep  is  the  great 
restorer  of  the  brain,  and  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  loss 
of  sleep  than  from  the  amount  of  work  put  upon  the  brain. 
With  enough  sleep  to  give  rest  and  restoration,  with  reasonable 
care  of  the  general  health,  the  brain  will  be  able  to  endure  years 
<^  the  most  assiduous  application  and  grow  strong. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


BT  J.  W.  VABTIN. 


)Nsn)EBABL£  discussion  has  arisen  of  Iste,:  in  regard  to 
common  schools,  with  a  view  to  render  the>  system  more 
efficient    As  yet  the  progress  made  seems  to  be  hardly 
perceptible. 

Common  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  viz :  graded  schools  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  ungraded  county  schools.  Modes  of  teaching 
easily  adapted  to  graded  schools  may  be  wholly  impracticable  in 
the  county  where  a  single  person  has  the  twofold  duly  of  princi- 
pal and  instructor  in  all  branches  of  study  from  the  alphabet 
upward.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  certainly  very  beneficial  in 
iheir  designs,  but  so  far  they  have  done  little  toward  furnishing 
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a  remedy  for  the  imperfections  of  these  schools,  and  lessening 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  teachers  have  to  contend.  Instead 
they  are  endeavoring  to  heap  more  upon  them  by  the  introduo* 
tion  of  certain  fine-spun  theories. 

The  Object  System  and  Webb's  Word  Method  are  beautiful 
theories  to  talk  about  They  are  certainly  beneficial  and  praetir 
eable  in  a  school  where  a  teacher  has  only  two  or  three  lessons  to 
hear  recited.  But  with  from  fifteen  to  forty  recitations  to  con* 
duct  daily,  where  is  the  time  to  put  such  systems  into  practice. 

As  country  schools  constitute  my  theme,  it  appears  to  me 
there  are  certain  essentials  that  have  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
disregarded,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  labor 
expended  more  salutary  and  efficient.  They  are  tact  and  schol- 
arship on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  fiur  compensation  and 
co-operation  from  the  trustees  and  patrons. 

I.  A  large  number  of  teachers — or  rather  pedagogues — pos- 
sess little  knowledge  beyond  the  text  books  from  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  hear  recitations.  In  many  cases  their  attainments 
"  are  very  narrow  and  imperfect  even  in  these.  Their  aspirations 
appear  to  reach  no  higher.  They  are  destitute  of  enthusiasm 
and  have  no  disposition  to  make  any  acquisitions  to  their  mental 
store,  but  seem  to  arrive  at  a  dead  stand  still  and  remain  there. 
A  knowledge  sufficient  to  perform  the  operations  of  common 
arithmetic,  analyze  and  parse  sentences  in  grammar,  ask  ques- 
tions and  hear  lessons  recited  with  an  open  text  before  him  are 
necessary  qualifications,  but  are  far  from  being  the  essentials  of 
a  good  teacher. 

The  usual  practice  of  choosing  persons  whose  qualifications  are 
barely  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  country  schools  and  the  lower 
departments  of  graded  schools,  is  an  error ;  and  as  long  as  it  is 
persisted  in  there  is  little  hope  of  improving  their  character.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  that  it  is 
useless  to  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  any  branches  than 
those  it  is  one's  duty  to  teach.  Well  educated  teachers  are  really 
just  as  requisite  as  in  the  higher  departments.  As  much,  if  not 
more,  mental  training  and  discipline  is  required  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful instructor  in  the  common  school  branches.  Besides  a 
clever  knowledge  of  branches  beyond  those  one  expects  to  teach, 
he  should  endeavor  to  gain  general  knowledge.  There  should 
be  a  disposition  to  read,  so  as  to  note,  at  least,  the  most  import- 
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ant  events  of  the  day,  and  to  know  something  of  the  standard' 
works  of  history,  literature  and  science.  A  knowledge  of  things 
miggetted  by  text  books  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  an  educaticn, 
and  no  one  deserves  the  name  of  teacher  who  does  not  possess 
intelligence  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  them,  and 
impart  the  necessary  information. 

II.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  with  many  school  boards  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  teachers  as  cheaply  as  possible,  without  any 
regard  to  qualification.  As  long  as  such  a  policy  is  pursued,  it 
must  be  expected  that  the  public  will  be  imposed  upon  by  drones 
and  literators* 

The  first  step  necessary  toward  reform  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  scholarship.  The  grade  should  not  be  permitted  to  descend 
so  low  as  to  admit  to  the  profession  persons  of  inferior  attain- 
ments. But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufi^cient  number  of  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers  to  supply  the  demand,  ample  compensation 
should  be  guaranteed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pay  should 
be  ad  valorem.  This  is  very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  should 
extend  further.  Only  such  should  be  employed  as  are  thoroughljf 
competent,  and  those  well  paid.  By  adopting  these  plans  the 
non-thinking  class  of  teachers  could  be  entirely  pruned  away. 
Insure  fair  living  wages  and  teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  incur 
the  expense  of  qualifying  themselves  to  the  degree  desired.  As 
matters  now  exist,  they  cannot  afibrd  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  the  preparation  and  work  of  the  profession. 

Olatbe,  Kansas,  Angnst,  1872. 
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School  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (fxoXt),  which  means  leisure. 
So,  literally  a  school  is  a  place  of  leisure ;  so  called,  formerly, 
because  only  persons  of  leisure  could  attend  these  places  of  in- 
struction. 

Scholar  comes  from  school,  and  signifies  a  person  of  leisure — 
not  of  idleness.  A  person  of  leisure  is  by  no  means,  necessarily, 
an  idle  person.  The  question  is  frequently  asked,  ''  Is  it  proper 
to  call  children  in  school  'scholars?"'  The  Etymology  of  the 
words  says  ''  it  is."    The  other  meaning  is  a  derived  one. 
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Pupil  is  from  the  Latin  pupiUu$,  which  means  ''an  orphan  ;** 
one  who  is  instructed  by  some  one  other  than  a  parent.  The  word 
pupil  applies  properly  to  children  only ;  while  ''  scholar  **  is  ap- 
plied to  persons  at  any  age. 

Teach  is  from  the  Anglo  Baxon  tooan,  meaning  to  ''  show," 
to  direct. 

Teacher  comes  from  the  same  "  root/'  and  hence  means  a 
shower;  (not  a  showman,)  one  who  shows  the  pupil  how  to  study, 
how  to  behave. 

Instruction  is  compounded  of  the  two  Latin  words  in  and 
struo,  and  means  ''  to  build  in.'' 

Instructor  then  means  an  in-builder ;  one  who  builds  in  the 
mind. 

Each  child's  head  is  a  space  of  vacant  ground  npon  which  the 
**  Instructor"  is  expected  to  build  a  city — each  idea  or  truth  con- 
stituting a  building. 

What  magnificent  cities  are  being  built  all  over  this  country. 

Book  is  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  boe,  which  means  beech.  The 
bark  of  the  beech  tree  being  smooth,  was  forn^rly  used  to  write 
upon. 

Slate  has  been  traced  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  sej/lan,  as  fol- 
lows :  skalUf  sklait,  Mode,  daie,  and  literally  means  to  split  and 
shine.    Slate  rock  cleaves  readily,  and  sparkles  when  first  opened. 

Paper  is  derived  from  papyrus,  a  large  kind  of  rush  whidh 
grows  in  abundance  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  the  bark 
of  which  the  first  paper  was  made. 

The  etymological  connection  between  ''book"  and  ''tree"  is 
very  intimate.  As  we  have  seen,  the  word  book  comes  from  the 
word  boCf  meaning  beech  tree.  Paper,  from  which  the  book  is 
made,  is  named  from  the  bark  of  a  plant.  The  Latin  word  liber 
means  both  book  and  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  showing  that  at 
one  time  the  bark  was  the  book.  The  tree  has  leaves  and  the 
book  has  leaves. 

Education,  from  e  and  dueo^  signifies  "  to  lead  out."  Hence 
to  "  educate"  a  child  means  to  draw  it  out — to  develop  it — some- 
thing that  can  never  be  done  by  the  "  pouring  in  "  process. 
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BZiCHARr  COUKTT. 

1  find  ike  follo^ng  facte  in  this  county.  Amoant  of  fund  borrowed 
from  the  State  $72  000.  The  school  fun^s  safely  invested,  all  productiTe 
of  good  interest  and  paid  promptly.  The  -connty  haa  paid  no  interest  for 
borrowers  for  fo«r  or  five  years.  The  amount  of  school  tax  paid  the 
€tate  $<0,00e,  and  interest  on  loan  $4,200. 

This  co«nty  receives  ^aA  year  -firom  the  State  $2,000  more  than  is 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  conoty.  There  areiwenty-one  corporations,  four 
towns,  one  city  and  sixteen  townships.  The  school  fund  of  this  county 
is  not  increasing  rapidly.  I  could  but  admire  the  system  and  the  seeu- 
racy  with  which  Mr.  Tucker  keeps  his  book«.  All  is  right  between  iiis 
•ofSce  and  ours  up  to  this  date« 

The  E<.  Mr.  Valois  Butler  reported  at^he  meeting  that  two  hundred 
f>erson8  had  applied  to  him  for  lieense  to  teach  in  the  public  schools ;  that 
iie  had  lioeneed  of  this  number  one  hundred  and  seventy  and  refused 
^irty. 

rrnstees  report  their  school  houses  genemlly  good«  Libraries  not  read 
much.  School  terms  from  eight  to  nine  montlis  in  the  year,  wages  from 
^1.50  to  $2.00  per  diem.  1  visited  and  inspected  with  some  care  the  graded 
-sohool  4n  the  city  of  Qoshen  under  tftie  management  of  D.  D.  Luke.  He  is 
high^  competent  for  his  position  and  mader  his  administration  the  schools 
•of  Goshen  are  Csst  becoming  a  success.  My  opinion  is  from  all  that  f 
'COttld  learn,  that  the  schools  of  Blkhart  county  need  a  little  toning  up. 
I  hope  Bx.  Sutler  will  set  about  the  work  in  good  sober  earnest.  Tone 
up  the  teachers  and  you  will  tone  mp  the  school.  Let  all  examiners  stand 
:firm  for  a  time  and  aU  will  go  well  in  the  end.  Kaep  the  standard  up 
as  high  at  least  as  a  fair  knoweldge  of  the  eighth  branch. 

KAGBAMaB  COUMTT. 

On  the  6th  day  of  May  in  pursuance  of  B^mjAe  notice  to  the  Ex.  I  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  town  of  Lagrange  the  county  seat  >of  Lagrange  county,  to 
meet  with  the  Trustee,  Auditor  and  Examiner  to  -talk  over  the  school  mat- 
ter of  that  county.  I  found  the  Auditor  at  his  post  working  hard  on  his 
treportdue  at  my  ofilce  on  the  20th  inst.  The  attendance  of  the  Trustees 
was  most  encouraging.  Ten  of  the  twelve«orporations  were  represented 
in  the  meeting.    I  put  to  those  good  Trnstees  the  following  questions. 

State  number  and  kind  of  school  houses. 

State  method  of  employing  teachers. 

J>o  you  employ  teachers  who  hold  no  license? 

J>o  yon  Axpend.the  iuiUon  within  the  jear;? 
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^  Do  jon  levy  both  special  school  tax  and  tax  for  tuition  on  transferred^ 
parties  7 

Do  you  make  t&e  rmles  fov  the  goTernment  of  yovr  schools  ? 

Do  you  decide  as  to  the  class  of  books  to  be  osed? 

State  condition  of  your  libararies  and  if  they  are  well  read  ? 

State  the  efTecl  of  electing  teachers  among  you  by  the  people? 

Do  the  ohildren  of  your  eorporationagenevally  attend  eehool  ? 

Haye  you  colored  children  and  if  so  what  is  being  done  among  yea 
fir  their  education  7 

I  found  only  one  irregularity  among  them.  Some  of  these  Trustees 
haye  employed  teachers  for  a  term  of  school  during  April  and  May  and  ex'^ 
pect  to  pay  for  this  serTiee  out  of  the  next  term  apporttonment.  This  is 
in  direct  oontraTention  of  the  law.  See  sec.  eighth.  The  Trustees  of  thia 
county  are  an  earnest  prudent  and  noble  set  of  men.  Y  left  Lagrange  sat- 
isfied that  the  cause  of  public  scheols  is  safe  in  t^  hands  of  these  men. 

The  Auditor  represented  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  money  loaned  by 
this  county  under  the  present  law  regulating  loans  and  oolVecting,  has 
oyer  been  lost.  Most  of  the  townships  hare  supplemented'  the  State  rey« 
enue  by  small  local  levies. 

The  Ex.  has  licensed  during  the  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  applicants 
and  refused  twenty-fire.  He  held  an  Institute  last  year  and  will  hold 
one  this  year.  Mr.  Baylies  is  a  good  young  edueatfonal  man  and  experi<- 
ence  will  make  a  good  Bxaminer  ef  him.  i  find  in  this  northern  part  of 
the  State  very  many  fine  school  buildings  and  fine  graded  schools.  The 
south  pari  of  the-  State  and  the  interior  must  look  well  to  their  laurels. 
The  one  significant  fact  I  have  thus  far  obserred  in  all  these  nother& 
counties  is,  that  the  school  terms  are  (rreaier  in  length  than  in  the  interiop 
of  the  State.  These  terms  are  six,  seven,  eight,  and.  in  many  rural  districts 
even  nine  months;  whereas  tv^  months  is  the  average  for  the  State» 
The  explanatioii  is  this,  the  people  of  the  districts  by  agreement  board 
the  teacher  iff  their  families  without  charge.  This  reduossthe  salary  and 
and  consequently  extends  the  time.  Lady  teachers^  too,  are  employed  iit 
the  summer  at  very  low  rates  say  fifty  and  sixty  centa  per  diem.  Oar 
Dortben  people  will  educate  their  children.    In  this  thoy  are  surely  wise^ 

DEOATUR  GOUITTT. 

I  met  the  Auditor,  Bxaminer  and  the  Trustees  representing  all  the 
corporations  but  four  in  the  county.  The  Bzaminer  Mr.  Fowner  is  a  tea-^ 
cher  of  thirty  years  experience.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  free  schools  in  his  county.  He  uses  the  State  questions  and  under 
these  has  lisenced  sixty  applicant*  and  cefuaed  ten,  and  revoked  the  lir 
cense  of  one  teacher.  He  visits  all  his  schooli,  some  of  them  frequently^ 
He  is  laboring  for  a  better  organisation  and  greater  uniformity  among 
his  schools.  He  expects  next  year  to  be  able  to  grade  these  school  and  at 
least  to  classify  the  pupils  better  than  heretofore. 

The  only  word  of  instruction  I  have  to  give  hiip  is  to  make  the  exanb- 
ination  a  little  more  rigid  especially  with  the  teachers  of  laat  jear.^    If' 
mercy  is  shown  let  it  be  to  new  applicanta. 
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Two  iaeorporated  towns  and  two  townships  only  were  nnrepresentecl 
in  thie  most  pleasant  and  I  trust  profitable  interview. 

Trustees  have  provided  generally  good  houses  for  the  childen.  They 
pay  teachers  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates.  They  run  their 
schools  from  four  and  one  half  to  nine  months  each  year.  Salt  Greek 
township  is  deserving  of  honorable  mention.  This  township  has  in 
it  seven  schools  and  although  the  poorest  township  in  the  county  in 
point  of  natural  wealth  continues  those  schools  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Thus  far  in  my  visits  this  is  the  banner  township  in  the  State.  X  aak  the 
other  and  neighboring  townships,  why  not  do  likewise?  All  the  Trustees 
^ave  levied  a  local  tuition  tax.  The  length  of  the  school  term  generally 
will  be  extended. 

They  report  their  libraries  almost  useless  to  their  people.  There  is 
one  colored  school  in  this  county.  A  fine  graded  school  is  in  the  city  of 
Greensburg  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Harvey.  The  praise  of 
this  school  is  upon  the  lips  of  all.  There  issued  from  this  schoo>  the 
present  year  a  graduating:  class  of  five.  Mr.  Harvey  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  this  city.  The  Trustees  have  retained  him  for  another  year. 
This  is  wise.     'When  you  get  hold  of  a  good  man,  keep  him. 

The  funds  in  this  county  are  all  safely  invested,  productive  of  inter- 
est and  that  interest  promptly  collected.  There  is  evidently  an  education- 
al growth  in  this  county. 

DXKALB  0017irTT. 

I  have  Just  this  moment  closed  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  the 
different  classes  of  school  officers  of  DeEalb  county.  The  Trustees  report 
that  their  schools  are  generally  supplied  with  good  houses.  The  schools 
run  Eix  month  on  an  average  Part  of  this  time  is  in  the  winter 
and  part  in  the  summer.  The  teachers  are  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day  in  the  winter  and  sixty  cents  in  the  summer.  Surely  this 
is  economy.  One  Trustee  visits  his  school  regularly  and  lectures  the  pa- 
rents and  children.  There  are  only  two  graded  schools  in  this  county. 
I  think  the  Trustees  are  favorably  disposed  in  reference  to  township 
graded  schools.  These  are  certainly  a  necessitj.  Some  legislation  ia 
needed  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Barnes  licensed  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  and  refused  six  A 
little  more  rigidity  in  the  examination  is  greatly  needed  here.  The  Ex* 
aminer  engages  in  teaching  and  cannot  visit  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  amount  of  trust  fund  held  by  this  oounty  is  $38^000  all  safely  ia- 
vested  and  productive  of  interest.  The  Auditor  is  of  the  <^inion  thai 
the  fund  should  be  placed  at  7.10.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small  pox 
I  did  iM>t  lactate  in  Aubato. 

M.  B.  HOPKINS, 
Sapi.  of  Public  Inatmetioiw 
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Kezt  to  County  Superin tendency  and  a  greater  length  of  school  term, 
we  need  a  system  of  township  high  schools. 

The  want  of  something  more  than  the  common  school  privilegee  is  felt 
in  almost  «Yery  township  in  the  State,  and  this  want  is  growing.  The 
utter  inahility  of  teachers  to  teach  all  legal  branches  and  some  of  the 
higher,  in  addition,  and  to  do  Justice  to  either  themselves  or  their  pupils, 
is  well  known  to  every  teacher  who  has  tried  it ;  and  yet  present  circum- 
atancee  seem  to  frequently  render  it  necessary. 

Parents  wish  their  children  to  have  something  more  than  a  common 
school  education,  and  yet  are  not  able  to  bend  them  Arom  home  to  get  it. 

Bven  when  a  good  high  school  is  sustained  within  a  township,  under 
the  present  law,  it  is  frtt  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. If  those  who  live  in  adjoining  districts  wish  its  advantages, 
they  must  either  pay  tuitioa  or  be  transferred  for  school  purposes ;  and 
this,  therefore,  must  affect  not  the  larger  childreB  only,  but  all. 

We  need  a  law  requiring  the  Trustee  to  sustain  a  central  high  school  in 
«ach  township,  open  and  free  to  all  who  live  withia  the  township. 

With  such  faeilities,  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  would  attain  a  high 
aohool  educ  >tion  who  now  are  oontent  with  what  they  can  get  at  the  com- 
mon sehools. 


Wb  suggest  to  the  State  Board  of  Bducation  the  propriety  of  arranging 
A  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  certainly,  that  such  a  oourse  will  be  generally 
Adopted,  or  in  any  case  carefully  followed,  until  we  get  county  superin- 
iendeney,  county  school  boards  and  greater  length  of  school  term ;  but 
these  things  are  rapidly  coming,  and  we  must  get  ready  for  them.  And 
further,  euoh  a  oourse  would  be  inraluable  to  teachers,  by  way  of  sug- 
lotion,  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  Board  shall  consider  it  impracticable^  at  present,  to  make  out  a 
•complete  course  of  study,  we  beg  of  them  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  their  September  meeting: 

1.  What  ought  a  child  to  study,  and  how  much  ought  it  to  aooomplish,' 
in  its  first  term  of  school — supposing  that  the  child  does  not  know  its  let- 
ters on  beginning,  and  that  the  school  term  is  four  months  7 ' 

2.  When  a  uthild  has  finished  the  Pint  Reader,  what  ought  ii  to 
know? 


• 
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3.  What  other  Btudies  ought  a  child  to  pursue  while  reading  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

4.  How  many  branches  as  it  profitable  for  a  pupil  to  atady  at  the  samt 
time? 

A  comprehensive  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  will  greatly  oblige 
hundreds  of  teachers,  and  greatly  benefit  thousands  of  chiidren. 


Ws  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  teachers  of  almost  erery  inetitute  are 
passing  resolutions  recommending  certain  amendments  to  the  school  law. 
This  ii  what  we  have  recommended,  and  Just  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
but  to  make  this  result  in  the  greatest  good,  one  more  step  must  be 
taken.  Most  of  our  legislators  will  never  see  these  resolutions,  nor  know . 
of  the  action  of  the  teachers  unless  some  means  is  taken  to  bring  it  di- 
rectly to  their  notice. 

We  notice  that  some  institutes  have  appointed  committees,  whoee  duty 
it  will  be  to  wait  upon  Hep'e<entatives  and  Senators,  as  soon  as  elected, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  these  amendments. 

Let  other  institutes  ta  e  the  same  course ;  and  in  those  counties  where 
the  institutes  have  been  held  and  no  committee  appointed,  let  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  others  interested,  act  as  a  self-appointed  committee  and 
work  just  aa  faithfully  as  though  regularly  appointed. 

Bvery  Senator  and  Representative  that  comes  to  the  Capital  next  win- 
ter, should  ieave  home  fully  impressed  that  he  must  do  something  for  the 
School  Law.  This  will  be  the  case  if  teachers  will  do  what  they  are 
able  to  do. 

Teachers,  let  us  remember  that  "  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,"  and  go  to  work. 


In  (his  number  we  give  the  introductory  article  to  a  series  of  papers  on 
natural  science  in  our  common  schools  by  Prof.  Rush  Bmery,  of  our  State 
Normal  School.  The  object  is  to  give  a  series  of  experiments  in  chemistry, 
philosophy,  etc.,  so  simple  that  the  materials  may  be  obtained  and  the 
experiments  performed  in  our  common  country  schools. 

The  practical  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  is  now  being  felt  and 
recognised  by  oar  leading  educators. 

Illinois  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  now  every  teacher,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  branches,  has  to  pass  an  examination  in  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Botany,  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

In  St  Lonis  the  course  of  study  requires  that  each  teacher  in  the  Pri- 
mary, Intemedlate  and  Grammar  grades  give  (me  lesson,  or  fomiliar  talk 
each  week  on  some  branch  of  natural  soieaee. 

These  lessons  are  careAilly  graded  by  the  Superintendent)  so  that  whe& 
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a  child  has  finished  the  common  school  coarse,  it  has  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  sciences. 

"The  First  Dajr  of  School"  will  be  read,  with  not  a  little  interest,  bj 
hundreds  of  teachers.  No  other  day  is  so  important  to  the  teacher.  On 
no  other  day  will  each  word  and  each  act  so  impress  the  children.  *'As 
the  first  day,  so  the  school,"  is  a  true  saying. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  will  all  be  glad  to  again  read  something  from 
the  pen  of  their  old  friend,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  former  editor  of  this  Jour- 
nal. He  has  said  some  sensible  things  in  his  article  on  '*  The  Use  and 
Non-use  of  Text  Books." 

We  have  given  in  full  the  Bules  and  Hegulations  of  the  Qibson  County 

Pnblic  Schools- 
Examiners,  especially,  will  find  them  interesting,  as  they  are  new  and 

original.    They  are  certainly  worthy  of  careful  consideration.    The  basis 

apon  which  teachers  are  paid  is  certainly  the  correct  one  when  teachers 

can  be  carefully  graded. 

The  Examiner,  Mr.  Stilwell,  tells  ns  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 

these  rules. 

The  criticism  on  Prof.  Hewett's  definition  of  a  compound  number,  is 
woith  a  carefhl  reading. 

The  article  on  Mental  Overwork  and  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Elstun,  who  is 
one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  confirms  what  we 
have  long  believed,  viz.,  that  few  persons  injure  their  brains  by  atudy. 

There  is  but  little  danger  of  overworking  the  brain,  if  proper  care  is 
taken  of  the  body. 

In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  known  either  man,  woman  or  child 
who  took  proper  exercise,  ate  heathful  food  and  slept  sufficiently,  to  injure 
the  brain  or  the  health  by  mental  over-work. 

The  History  of  Words  is  an  interesting  study  and  should  be  encouraged. 
The  article  on  that  subject  would  be  profitable  to  read  to  a  school. 

We  heartily  indorse  most  that  Mr.  Martin  says  in  his  article  on  Country 
Schools.  We  must  have  better  teachers.  But  he  is  certainly  in  error  as 
to  the  importance  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  These  institutes  have  done 
more,  and  are  doing  more,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education  in  Indiana 
than  any  other  one  agency. 


OuB  frontispiei^e,  this  month,  is  a  fine  lithograph  of  our  State  Normal 
School  building.  The  building  is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  legislature  disbanded  without  making  the  necessary  ap» 
propriation.  "When  completed,  according  to  design,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  Normal  School  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
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We  already  hare  one  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  the  entire  country, 
and  it  is  so  pronounced  by  distinguished  educators  fVom  other  States. 

If  a  teacher  wishes  simply  to  be  '^  whitewashed/'  or  made  to  believe 
that  he  knows  everything,  when,  in  fact,  he  knovrs  nothing  as  he  ought  to 
know  it,  we  advise  him  to  go  to  another  Normal  School  that  we  can  men- 
tion ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  foundation  prin- 
ciples— if  he  wishes  to  become  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  scientific  teacher, 
we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

The  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  who  go  to  the  Normal, 
expecting  to  stay  but  a  single  term,  become  so  infatuated  that  they  stay 
the  entire  year,  if  they  do  not  complete  the  course,  is  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation that  the  school  can  have. 

The  Fall  term  opens  September  4th,  and  we  hope  that  the  attendance 
will  be  large. 


Wk  give  this  month  the  programme,  nearly  complete,  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  de- 
serves not  a  little  credit  for  giving  us  the  programme  at  so  early  a  date. 
And  all  must  agree  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  make  each  succeeding  Association  better  thian 
any  that  has  preceded  it.  Let  this  be  our  motto  this  year.  We  urge 
teachers,  at  this  early  date,  to  begin  to  calculate  on  attending  the  State 
Association.  Teachers  should  take  a  pride  in  their  profession,  and  attend 
their  annual  State  meeting  09  a  matter  qf  eourte. 


The  Editor  of  the  Common  School  Advocate  devotes  an  entire  column 
of  his  paper  (Augost  No.)  to  our  benefit. 

The  article  contains  a  little  truth  and  a  great  deal  that  is  not  truth. 
The  head  and  ft'ont  of  our  offending  has  been  that  we  have  said  that  Hig- 
gins  &  Byan  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Advocate,  and  that  it  is  published 
with  a  view  to  advertising  their  business.  If  they  will  give  us  a  polite 
invitation,  we  will  tell  them  what  we  know  about  their  Beat  Wood  Fur- 
niture, and  they  can  publish  our  letter  under  their  head  of  "  Important 
Oorrespondenee." 

We  beg  the  Editor's  pardon  for  using  the  word  '*  imported,"  with  ref- 
erence to  him.    It  was  simply  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  employers. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   THE   EXAMINATION  OP  TEACHERS,  PRE- 
PARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  JULY,  1872. 


The  Examiner's  attention  is  called  to  the  following : 
The  Examiner,  during  the  examination,  should  prohibit: 
Firtt.    Anj  communication  of  one  applicant  with  another,  or  of  an 
applicant  with  a  visitor. 
Second,    Any  use  of,  or  reference  to,  text  books,  or  books  of  any  kind. 
The  Examiner  should  require  the  applicants,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
occnpy  separate  desks ;  and  he  should  give  the  examination  personal  attend 
Uon  ihrot^hout.    He  should  prohibit  any  applicant  taking  a  list  or  copy 
of  these  questions.    The  examination,  in  any  particular  branch,  should 
be  uninterrupted  by  intermission,  or  by  the  applicant  leaving  the  room, 
and  be  completed  before  that  of  another  branch  is  commenced.     The 
applicant  should  be  required  to  number  the  answer  to  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  question,  and  when  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  qnes* 
tion,  to  write,  not  €tnnoered.    The  neatness  of  the  applicant's  papers  and 
personal  appearance  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  length  of 
the  certificate. 

GXNKBAL  QUB8TI0HS. 

1.  Give  your  name  and  post  office  address. 

2.  What  special  preparation  hare  you  made  for  teaching? 

3.  Do  you  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodicals  7    If  so,  name 
them. 

4.  Have  you  attended  Teachers'  Institutes?    If  not,  why  ? 

5.  Hare  you  taught  school  ?    What  grade  7    How  long  ? 

6.  What  is  your  age? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  your  previous  certificate  ? 

PHTSIOLOOY. 

1.    What  is  Anatomy? 
2. .  Describe  the  skull. 

3.  Explain  how  much  muscles  increase  in  sise  when  exercised. 

4.  Define  and  describe  a  nerve. 

6.    Write  what  you  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  circulatory  organs. 

GEPORAFHT. 

1.  Of  what  Lakes  is  the  St.  Lawrence  river  the  outlet? 

2.  Prom  what  States  and  Territories  can  you  enter  British  America, 
without  crossing  a  lake  or  a  river? 
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3.  Locate  Gape  HatteraSi  Delaware  Bay,  and  Gape  Mendocino, 

4.  Bound  Hissiuippi. 

5.  What  are  the  countries  of  Bnrope,  and  their  capitals? 

6.  Describe  the  Thames  river. 

7.  Locate  Lyons,  Borne,  Berlin,  Liverpool  and  Gonstantinople. 

8.  What  large  Island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  what  waters 
separate  it  from  the  main  land  ? 

9.  Name  fire  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.    Draw  a  map  of  Gonnecticut,  and  locate  its  principal  cities  and 
riTers. 

OBTHOGBAPHT. 

1.  What  is  a  triphthong  ? 

2.  Give  an  example. 

3.  Should  words  be  diyided  into  pyllables  daring  the  spelling? 

4.  What  sound  has  /  in  the  word  union  7 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  name  and  sound  of  a  letter? 

1.  Lucid.  6.  Legible. 

2.  Reside.  7.  Ghisel. 

3.  BoTerie.  8.  Bequeath. 

4.  PerceiTe.  9.  Recourse. 

5.  Turpentine.  10.  Seizure. 

▲BlTHliSTIC. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  abstract  number  and  a  concrete 
number?    Write  two  abstract  and  three  concrete  numbers. 

2.  What  is  the  process  of  changing  a  number  from  one  denomination 
to  another  called  ? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  lot  45  rods  long,  24  rods  wide,  at  $276  per 
acre? 

4.  If  5-9  of  a  farm  cost  $3,750,  what  will  9f  farms  cost  at  the  same 
rate? 

5.  From  1  take  85  ten-thousandths,  and  diride  the  remainder  by  .005. 

6.  Express  the  the  following  per  cents,  decimally,  184,  2-5. 

7.  What  is  the  interest  on  25  cents  for  1  year,  1  month,  and  one  day, 
at  9  per  cent.  7 

7.    What  is  the  difference  between  par  yalue  and  the  market  Tahie  of 
stock? 

9.  At  what  per  cent  of  profit  must  a  merchant  sell  $4,200  worth  of 
goods,  to  gain  $1,470? 

10.  Extract  the  square  root  of  91,  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

OBAMKAB. 

1.  Write  the  3d  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  Personal  Pro* 
nouns,  in  all  genders. 

2.  Decline  the  Relative  Pronouns,  who,  what,  that,  which,  and  as  in 
the  singular  and  plural.    (In  columns,  to  saTe  space.) 
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3.  What  distinction  is  made  between  <<If  I  was/'  and  "If  I  were?'' 
Illustrate  the  difference  by  using  them. 

4.  Can  yon  form  the  Passire  Voice  of  sit  and  shoot?    If  not,  why 
not? 

5.  Wiiat  are  Auxiliary  Verbs,  and  why  are  thby  need  ? 

6.  Write  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  sentences^  "  you  shall 
go,"  and  **  you  will  go." 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  verbs  in  the  ImperatiTe.  iDfinitire 
And  Indicative  moods  are  used,  and  underscore  each. 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  sentence,  "  He  said  thai  that  that^ 
that  that  boy  parsed,  was  wrong." 

9.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  sentence,  "If  I  do,  kill  me." 

10.    Correct  "He  done  the  work  beautiful/'  and  explain  carefully  what 
principles  are  violated. 

HISTOilT. 

1.  Give  the  first  and  last  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  Name  the  Colonies  that  first  became  States. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Coostimtion  7 

6.     What  were  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  1812. 

6.  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and 
from  wbat  nation  was  it  purchased? 

7.  Give  the  immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
its  result. 

8.  What  occasioned  the  reppal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  what 
effect  did  it  have? 

9.  What  is  the  history  of  the  rebel  steamer,  "Alabama?" 

10.    Why  was  slavery  not  extended  into  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
river? 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Jouunal : 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  about  time  to  "  agitate  "  a  little  in  reference  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  will  organize 
at  Logansrort,  on  the  Slst  day  of  December  next. 

The  JotTRKAL  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  helpers  in  the  work  in  the 
past,  and  we  therefore  expect  its  kindly  assistance  in  the  future.  Be 
pleased,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  to  procure  the  longest  stick  at  your  command 
and  proceed,  without  delay,  to  stir  up  the  teachers  of  the  State,  even 
from  Steuben  to  Posey,  not  forgetting  the  region  round  about  Indl-> 
anapolid.  And  as  your  Journal  goes  beyond  our  borders,  I  believe, 
please  mention  to  our  fellow  teachers,  Just  over  the  line,  that  they  need 
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feot  stay  away  from  ibis  grand  Institute  became  they  are  afraid  that  they 
will  not  be  recognized  as  Hoosiers.  Ask  them  one  and  alt,  thus  early  in 
the  season,  to  itaahe  p^eparation  to  attend  this  meetinp^  at  Logansport,  so 
that  we  may  there  see  such  a  gathering  of  our  teachers  as  has  noTer  be- 
fore been  witnessed. 

(  A9k  the  attention  of  Superint^ dents  and  pountj  Ezamioerg  to  the 
subject.  Ask  them  to  agitate  it  among  their  teaohers,  to  speak  of  it  in 
their  lectures  and  at  their  Institutes,  and  to  write  about  it  in  the  county 
newspapers. 

In  this  way  and  in  this  way  only,  i»  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  bring  out 
our  teaohers  in  large  ^uvbers. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  presented: 

XXAMIMXB8  AKD  BUPSUNTSNDSirTB'  SXCTIOIT. 

['  1.    Opening  Address — ^D.  Eokley  Hunter. 

2.  "  When  and  where  shall  we  hold  County  Teachers'  Institutes,'' 
looking  to  questions  of  economy,  ability  and  attendance? — S.  P.  Thompson. 

3.  "The  powers,  duties  and  qualifications  of  County  Superintend^- 
onts.'' — £.  Sumption. 

4..  "  Best  methods  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  fkvor  of  educa# 
tion." — Clarkson  Davis. 

6.    "A  uniform  system  of  marking  licenses  necessary." — Hawson  Vailo. 

6.  "  How  shall  we  determine  the  scholarship  of  our  pupils,  looking  to 
advancement  or  promotion." — A.  M.  Gow. 

6.  *•  Township  Graded  Schools."— W.  T.  Stillwell. 

7.  **  Should  any  man  hold  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  who 
cannot  obtain  a  State  Ifcense?"— Bev.  Gilbert  Small. 


v^- 


COLLIGIATI  8E0TIOK. 

1.  Inaugural  Address. — Prest.  Joe.  Moore. 

2.  *'  A  common  course  of  study  for  our  colleges." — Prof.  Jos.  Tingley. 
8.    "  Behavior  of  college  officers  towards  their  pupils  as  a  means  of 

culture."— Prest.  Joseph  P.  Tutrle. 

4.    "  The  proper  relation  of  the  Lecture  System  to  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  snlleges."— Pratt.  Gyrus  If uti. 

6.    **  H'gh  School  work  in  Indiana."— €(eo.  P.  Brown. 

OmaAL  8I68IOK. 

1.  "Diflcipline— what  it  is  and  how  tosecureit." — John  Cooper. 

2.  "  The  qualifications  and  influence  of  the  true  woman." — Mrs.  Sarah 

A.  Oren. 

3.  "  Common  Sense  in  the  school  room." — W.  H.  Powner. 

4.  «  The  Kindergarten  in  Theory  and  Practice."— Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen. 

5.  **  Psycology  as  applied  to  the  business  of  teaching." — H.  8.  McRae. 
C.    ^  The  irelatioii  of  jGherman  to  oar  Public  Schools."— B.  P.  Cole. 
t]    «( What  shall  we  do  with  the  bad  boys?"— C.  W.  Ains worth. 

28 
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a.  '*  Moral  TrainiDg  ia  the  Pbblio  SchoQl8."<--Pre0L  Wm.  A.  Jones. 

9.  '*  IncentiTea"— J.  J .  Mills. 

10.  **  Compulsory  BducatioD." — For ,  against  ]).  D,  Lake. 

11.  "  The  art  of  qaestioning." — Mrd.  Lots  G.  Hnfford. 

12.  **  How  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  English  Literature." — J.  A.  Zeller. 


In  addition  to  the  ahoTe,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  St  Louia,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Association.  Other  die- 
tinguished  educators  hare  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  will  be  heard 
ft'om  in  due  season. 

Vety  respeotfMIy  yours, 

J.  H.  SMART,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


W.  P.  Phslon,  Examiner  of  Laporte  county,  in  an  address  to  bis  Nor* 
mal  class,  used  the  following  language.  It  teaches  an  imp«>rtant  lesson, 
which  many  of  us  need  to  learn : 

''Never  teach  a  rule  simply  because  it  is  in  the  book.  If  your  experi- 
ence sliows  you  that  you  have  something  better,  use  the  better  way.  Do 
not  wrap  yourself  in  folds  of  red  tape  or  musty  bookishness,  and  then 
complain  that  you  are  so  fettered  that  you  cannot  move  l^ever  accept 
yourself  nor  permit  your  pupils  to  accept  any  statement  simply  because 
*'the  book  says  so."  Always  allow  and  encourage  your  pupils  to  ask 
**Why7"  It  might  stimulate  yourself  to  higher  achievements.  Do  not 
suppose,  because  you  were  taught  a  particular  way,  there  can  be  no  other. 
Learn  all  methods,  and  use  whatever  best  suits  the  case  in  hand." 

Thi  American  Associatioii  of  Scianoe  has  just  «loted  a  veiy  proeperaaa 
meeting  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  More  than  one  hundred  papers  were  bubmit* 
ted  and  disposed  of. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Portland,  Maine. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elect:  For  Prebident,  Prof.  Joseph  Lov- 
ering  of  Hanover  College ;  for  Vice  President,  Pruf.  Wortben,  State  Qeol- 
ogist  of  lUioois ;  for  Permanent  Secretaxj,  P»of.  White,  btate  GeoLogii||t 
of  Iowa ;  for  Treasurer,  Pro!  Walah,  of  Philadelphia. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  InaHtotea  were  heldihirisg  Angvst,  b«t 
Examiners  have  been  alow  in  sending  in  repevta  of  th^same. 

A  LAROS  number  of  teachers,  throqghDUt  the  State,  will  be  greatly 
•  obliged  if  the  State  Board  will  answer  the  following  question:  '<  Which 
way  does  the  water  flow  through  the  Strait  of  Oibralter  T  Why  ?"  Espe- 
cially why. 

We  hope  the  Board  will  grant  this  yery  reasonable  request 

Sficxlamd  AcAa>KMT  has  been  incorporated,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  raise  a  large  endowment  Aind. 

Thb  school  is  no  place  fot  a  man  witlumi  prinelple.  I  repeat,  ih$ 
9chool  it  iM  j4ms  ybr  a  man  wUhmU  primciph.    Lei  snck  «  man  seek  a  Ifve- 
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llkood  anywhere  elae ;  or,  ftUling  to  gein  ft  by  other  meant,  let  eteryatfon 
seise  the  body  and  send  the  soul  back  to  its  Maker  as  it  ie^  rather  than  be 
'Shdttld  iacnr  tie  guilt  of  petsoning  youlkfil  minds,  and  dragging  them 
"down  to  his  own  pitiable  level,  tf  there  can  be  one  shi  greater  than 
Miottacfr,  on  wMdb  heaven  frowns  whh  more  awM  displeasure,  it  is  that 
H>f  leading  the  young  lotto  principles  of  error  and  debasing  practteee  of 

Tna  Trustees  of  WabaA  College  have  advanced  tihe  salary  of  the  Presi^ 
4ent  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  annum,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Professors 
IW>m  $1,506  to  $2,000.  fhls  is. a  step  in  the  right  "direction.  It  Is  some- 
what humiliating  to  College  Professors  to  be  compelled  to  work  for  a  sal- 
M7  less  than  that  received  by  many  saperintendents  of  elty  and  town 
vehools,  and  even  principals*  of  Mgb  schools. 

Thbsi  golden  medals,  worth  $20,  $ih  and  $19,  respectively,  have  been 
oifered  by  citisens  of  Vinceanes  to  the  three  beA  |)QpIls  of  the  Vincennes 
Oigh  School..  The  estimates  to  be  made,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the 
attendance,  good  bebavior,  and  public  examinattvjn.    • 

•  Turn  Indiaiia  8l««e  Faif  begins  in  f adianapoKB  the  laA  day  oi  Septem^ 
l>er,  1873. 


PxaBt*  CouiTTT The  Petvy  County  Teachers^  lostitnte  convened,  at 

tVinneltdn,  August  K,  and  continued  in  session  ftve  days.  Number  en- 
lt>lled,  88;  average  attendance,  61. 

Prof  D.  E.  Hunter,  Snperinteodent;  Miss  Maf^ie  Holderbaugb,  As- 
sistant. Jx>hn  D.  Ste|)hen8on,  President^  Miss  A.  Wales,  Secretary ;  J. 
J.  Patrick,  KnroUing  Clerk. 

The  exopcises  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Physiology  and  Theory 
•and  Practice,  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Hunter. 

The  exercises  in  Grammar  and  Reading  by  Miss  Holderbaugh.  Bxer- 
^ise  in  Spelliag  by  T.  Coureier,  Examiner. 

The  teadiers  manifested  an  ungual  amount  of  interest  in  all  ^  exer- 
^ses. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  Institute,  and  one  in  which  the  teachers 
Were  very  much  bencllted,  was  the  examining  of  witnesses  every  evening; 
that  is,  calling  upon  some  member  of  the  Institute  to  come  forward  and 
answer  all  questions  asked  by  the  members  present,  pertaining  to  schools 
«nd  school  government.  1  he  *^  Query  Box*'  was  also  used  to  good  advan- 
tage.   The  critics  for  «aeh  day  did  excellent  work. 

Among  others,  the  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted : 

1.  Be9oh§dy  That  the  people  should  elect  to  the  office  of  Township 
Trustees,  such  persons  as  would  further  the  «ause  of  education  in  their 
iNTveral  townships. 
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2.  That  it  is  tlM  duty  of  each  and  ererj  teaclier  ia*  the  oooirtj  to  read 
the  Indiana  School  Joxtbital. 

3.  That  a  rote  •f  tba»^]iB  be  tendered  Pro£  D.  B.  Huater  jBnp  his  sei^ 
▼ices  if&  our  Inititute. 

.  4  That  the  teachers  ha^e  moothlj  associaHons  in  eaoh  township  in  thft 
oouat/,  on  the  second  Satavdajr  in  eacl^  month. 

5.  That  the  Trustees  should  pay  male  and  female  teachers  like  compel^ 
satlon,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificate. 

THEO.  COURCIER,  Examiner.  . 

Fatitt*  CocrifET. — The  Fayette  Conuty  Teachers'  Institute  convened 
August  Id,  and  continued  five  days. 

.  Notwitiistanding  the  intensely  hot  weather,  the  instructors^  with  tht 
county  Examiner,  labored  faithfully  to  profit  those  in  attendance.  It  wa4 
the  general  opinion  expressed,  that  the  instruction  was  more  unifonply 
practical  and  systematic  than  that  of  previous  Institutes. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  resotutions: 

Retoltedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  ConTention  be  cordially  tendered  Pro^ 
fessors  Rippetoe  and  Housekeeper,  Dr.  Stanley,  Messrs.  Nickels  and  Gam-' 
ffoly  for  liieit  kssistante  and  inetruotion  f-  hj  whose  efficient  managemeitt 
and  teaching  we  have  derived  so  much  benefit. 

Retolvedj  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Fayette  County  Institute,  are^ 
fully  convinced  that  county  superintendency  is  imperatively  demanded,  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  our  district  schools. 

Retolvedj  That  we.  Teachers  and  School  Trustees  of  Fayette  county, 

recognising  tLe  importance  of  securing  every  aid  to  our  work,  and  bellev^ 

'ing  our  In diava  School  tTouBfiTAL  to  be  one  of  these  helps,  do  hereby 

recommend  that*  every  teacher  and  school  officer  of  our  county  become  a 

subscriber  and  reiider  of  the  same. 

Our  enrollment  of  teaehei^s  was  62f;  school  officers,  &\  arerage  attend- 
ance, 43. 

I  will  try  to  complete  a  good  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  hett 
week.  J.  L.  RIPPBTaE,  Examiner. 

Lapobtb  OouNTT.-^Ttae  Laporte  County  Institute  closed  its  session-  on 
Friday,  August  16.  The  enrollment  teached  9&^ladieg  74^  gentlemen  2i. 
The  ezercd3e8  were  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Judge  Wm.  Andrew,  of  Laporte,  gave  a  fine  lecture  on  the  school  lti,% 
•and  there  were  lectures  on  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Higday,  of  Laporte,  and 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  by  Prof.  Von  Weller,  also  of  Laporte. 

The  Institute  was  in  charge  of  th^  Examiner,  Wm.  F.  Phelon. 
-    On  Thursday,  the  citia^ens  of  Laporte  tendered  the  teachers  a  pic-aic  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  beautifVil  lakes  for  which  Laporte  is  celebrated. 
Some  two  hundred  were  in  attendance,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  imnea- 
surably; 

:  The  Institute  was  preceded  by  a  Normal  Session  of  the  Laporte  Technic 
r  and  Training  ScImk)!,  of  five  weeks.  We  will  vei^ture  to  s%y  thi^  an  amoufi 
of  work  was  accomplished  by  the  class  in  attendance,  which  will  not  be.^ufi- 
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pftsaed  in  InAiana  tbifl  season.  Th6  number  biilonging  reaped  67,  and  the 
•average  daily  attendance  abont  60.  The  daily  programme  embraced  ezer- 
^es  in  Arithmetic,  Fhysiology,  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  History, 
Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling  and  Vocal  Music.  The  cotirses  of  Physiolg]^ 
by  Dr.  Higday,  and  Vocal  Mnsic,  by  Prof.  Von  Weller,  wtire  rery  full 
and  alone  worth  to  the  teachers  tbe  expense  of  the  session.  Pro£  Pheloi 
conducted  snch  exercises  a«  were  not  otherwise -provided  for. 

OwxK  CouKTT. — We  have  jost  closed  one  of  the  most  snecessAil  Insti- 
tutes ever  held  In  Owen  county.  Enrollment,  11*5 ;  average  atiendaace,  76^ 
A.  M.  Gow  and  J.  B.  Burton  were  pfincipal  instructors. 

Hr.  Gow's  instructions  were  eminently  practical.  His  work  in  the  In- 
•stitute  and  lectures  to  the  citizens  were  well  received,  and  Will  bear  good 
fruit. 

Mr.  Burton,  as  a  teadher  of  Reading,  succeeded  adminibly  in  impressing 
•our  teachers  wHh  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He  strikes 'boldly  at  the 
TOot  of  the  evil  in  the -common  method  of  teaching  reading,  showing  thai 
dhe  thought  is  the  central  idea,  and  then  the  expression.  We  confidently 
anticipate  a  revival  on  this  much  neglected  subject  In  our  school  this 
winter. 
We  send  you  a  list  of  30  names  for  the  Journal. 

Respectfully,  W.  B.  WILSON,  Bxaminer.    ' 

Shxlbt  Oouxty.— This  Institute  was  held  at  the  Seminary,  in  Shelbyr 
Tille,  Indiana,  beginning  August  12,  1872,  and  continuing  five  days.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  great  interest  evinced  by  the  teachers.  The 
total  enrollment  reached  220  names. 

The  principal  instructors  were  Prof.  T.  Harris  jn,  recently  of  Brook- 
ville,  but  now  of  the  Shelbyville  Bigh  School  Department;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Boles,  Svpt.  Shelbyville  Graded  Schools ;  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of 
the  Muncie  High  School;  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Bxam- 
iner  Norris,  of  Shjelbyville. 

Sffeotual  assistance  was  also  rendered  us  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Button,  of 
Indianapolis;  Prof.  Thomas  Kane,  of  Indianapolis;  Prof.  Thos.  Charles, 
of  Chicago,  111. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Powner,  Examiner  of  Decatur  county,  and 
h'is  son,  Mr.  Charles  Powner,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  many  thanks* 

Several  teachers  f  the  county  also  actively  participated  in  t^e  instruc- 
tions and  discussions  erf  the  Institute,  for  which  they  deserve  compliment 
-4nd  encouragement. 

An  abundance  of  practical  work  was  accomplished  by  the  Institute,  its 
sessions  commencing  at  9  o'clock,  ▲.  h.,  and  adjourning  at  5  p.  ic.,  with 
but  two  short  recesses,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon, no  time  being  wasted  In  unimportant  matters  and  profitless  dis- 
putes. 

BesOlutions  were  passed  demanding  county  superintendency,  increased 
length  of  the  pnblio  8«ho«l  t«rm  to  At  least  -eight  months,  aad  that  the 
pnbllc  aoiiey  due  any"  sidieol  oorpsratiott.be.made  dependent 4ipon  a  sbj^ 
elemental  levy  by  the  trustees  thereof. 


The  I]rx>iAir4  Scbool  Jofrhaii  wm  e«rae»tly  iadofse^  «  «lmb  of  3ft 
flnbBcribers  for  it  being  made  up  during  tbe  Xosiitnte. 

More  than  100  aotoiJ  teacheit  were  in  attepdanoei.  beeidae  mtimy  joasg 
l^ersona  who  are  preparing  to  beeonie  teachers. 

Thie  Instidite  10  a»iv«raall]r  oonoeded  t»  be  tbe  Uuigest  anil  beet  eTar 

beld  l«  tbe  fouuty,  and  showe  thai  Shelby  chanty  fceadwrs  are  wide  awake^ 

and  on  the  *'  forward  marcb." 

BICHARD  NORRIS^  Bxaminer. 

MADDioir  GovKTT. — Th]»^  Institute  waa  held  daring  tbe  week  beginningr 
August  1:9.  There  was,  by  tar,  the  largest  attendance  ever  bad.  The 
time  was  fully  occupied  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  give  useful  in«^ 
ytruciion  to  the  teachers.    The  interest  amounted  to  entbusiaem. 

Tbe  distinguishing  leatnre  of  tbe  week's  work  was  tbe  comflete  doTo-^ 
tlon  to  practical  nattess.  Questions  were  continually  pressed  upon  all  ther 
instructors  of  the  most  practical  character.  Syerybod(y  worked.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  Kxaminer,  H.  D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  ibi  the-  maimer  ia 
which  be  is  working  up  the  school  interest  of  Ihe  county. 

The  interest  and  profit  of  the  occasion  were  greatly  enhaoeed  by  tb» 
presence  and  aasietanee  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  01cot%  Daniel  Hoagb,  Tbomaa 
Charles  and  W.  A.  Bell.  We  will  bave  reason  to  remember  tbe  lecloBea 
of  these  geatlemeB  a  long  time. 

If  we  may  have  such  assistance  hereafter,  andi  be  led  by  so  faithM  aa 
Examiner,  we  shall  hope  to  see  oor  comity,  ere  long,  in  tbe  front  rank. 

J.  f. 

Wabhinoxoh  Coran. — Oar  Institute  met  in  ^is  county  on  tbe  Utk 
of  August. 

6n  motion,  A.  A.  CraTsna  was  chosen  President,  G.  S.  Whitman  Re-^ 
cording  Secretary,  and  Oeo<.  W.  Hanna  Enrolling  Secretary.  The  whole^ 
number  enrolled  was  96;  areiage  daily  attendance,  91. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  profitable  Institutes  eTcz  held^ 
in  the  county.  Syery  tsacheB  was  wide  awake,  and  showed  that  be  in- 
tiended  to  make  himself  useful  to  bis  friends,  and  aa.  honor  to  bis  jrofea*^ 
(ion. 

The  Institute  was  addressed  by  Dr,  Nvt^  Noble  Butler,  A.  H^  Rer.  ^^ 
I.  St.  John,  Prof.  Pinkbam  and  Prof.  J.  G.  May. 

.  These  lectures  were  all  insiructivc  and  iDterestiQ|^  being  omtbe  educa- 
tional topics  of  the  day. 

On  account  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  A.  A.  Ci&Tens,  Examiner,  Prof^ 
l^inkham.  Prof.  May,  and  others,  this  county  is  making  rapid  progress  ia 
educational  matters.  Tbe  three  weeks  preceding  tbe  Institute  were  spent 
by  most  of  the  teachers  of  our  county  in  a  Normal  School  at  tbi»  place^ 
conducted  by  Profs.  May  and  Pinkbam,  in  a  manner  calculated  ta  improve 
even  tbe  best  and  poorest  teacher.  J.  M.  G, 

•  Boom  Uov9Tr.<— The  Teachers'  InatiiuAe  fi>r  Boone  eonnly  began  o« 
the  6th  of  Ai«iisL  Proft.  Oloott|  Aloslt  end.  Bell  dtiddiDg  betwetn  tbo^ 
the  labor,  of  teaching. 
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Thb  lastHute  Wn  ko^ljr  ati^Bded,  and  «  liigli  degrM  of  wtlitiffasin 

B J  a  fiill  rote  the  IsftmilMr  wu  reqilaeltod.  htrMftat,  to  grant  no  lioanae 
wkere  the  general  avernge  falU  below  eeHentj. 

B7  a  nnaartmone  Tole  the  teneben  rOMlved  to  rend  ont  of  thd  ranhs,  m 
ttttwortby  the  honofft  of  the  prOfo&iion^  hny  man  who  nati  inloricatlng' 

liquors  as  a  bererage. 

ImTmrrn  will  be  held  as  follows : 
Sept.    9.    Elkhart  Coaaty,  Yalois  Butler,  iBzaminer. 

^         Poontaiti  County,  at  Covington,  J.  W.  Harper,  Bzaminer. 

"  10.  Henry  Ooonty,  at  Newoastle,  Clarkibn  DaTli,  Bxaminer. 

"  23.  Eosciasko  County,  at  Warsaw,  L.  M.  Spenser,  Bxamioer. 

*«        Jasper  Oonnty,  at  RenMelner,  (2  weeks)  8.  P.  Thompson,  Bz. 
Oct.  28.     Stark  County,  at  Knox,  W.  M.  McConniek,  Blamfner.  *^. 

''         DeKalb  County,  at  Waterloo,  James  ▲.  Barnes,  Examiner. 

"         White  Coun^,  at  Honticello,  Gilbert  Small,  Examiner. 


^M4«»Ma<B 


PERSONAL. 


Db.  Akdbus  has  aceepted  the  Presidency  of  Asbnry  TJnirersity,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  new  labors  at  onoe. 

A.  G.  Algott,  the  Elocutionist,  has  been  employed  to  giro  his  entire 
time  to  the  public  schools  oi  Indianapolis.  Most  of  his  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  high  school. 

The  Professor  thought  so  well  of  his  new  poeition  that  he  married  within 
two  weeks  fit  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fi^iTOHEa  has  been  elected  to  the  Natural  Science  chair  in 
the  Indianapolis  high  school  piee  H.  W.  Wiley,  resigned. 


H.  W.  WiLiT  has  rseigned  hie  plaoe  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school 
with  the  Tiew  of  attending  the  Harvard  Seientifie  School  the  eoming  year. 
Mr.  Wiley  has  ajready  made  same  reputation  as  a  scientific  scholar,  and 
at  the  close  of  this  year's  work  will  be  able  to  fill  with  credit  the  natural 
science  chair  in  any  of  onr  best  colleges. 

E.  P.  CojiV  has  resigned  the  snperintendency  of  the  Qreencastle  schools. 

» 

J.  K.  Waists,  of  Elkhart,  recelTos  this  year  a  salary  of  $1 JOO* 

J.  C.  HouaagMPS^  who  is  to  take  cheife  of  the  CoanamTille  sehooli, 
will  organist  a  Normal  class,  to  continue  iinr  weeki.  A  good  olass  hat 
already  been  secured. 

J.  L.  RiPPiTOB,  of  ConnersTille,  has  been  elected  President  of  Breek* 
Tille  College,  al  BfookiiUei  FcaAktin  eonnty,  Indiana.  May  nnceess  at- 
tend him. 
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BiCRABD  OwBX,  LL.  D.,.  of  the  Stole  TJoiTerrftT,  hat  bera'  elecffed 
Preeident  of  Pnrdae  University,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500,  bnt  will  retoim  fali 
place  in  the  former  institution  dvring  the  coming  yeir. 

Dr.  Owen  is  a  man  of  varied  attoinmente  and  a  ripe  idiolar,  and  we 
bare  only  to  repeat  what  we  stated  sagc^ively  laat  month,  **  If  the  exec- 
utiTe  and  disciplinary  powen  of  Dr.  Richard  Owen  are  eqnal  to  bis  othet 
qnalifications,  he  is  the  man  for  the  place." 

We  heartily  join  with  the  Doctor  s  many  friends  in  wiThing  him  the 
highest  success  in  his  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor., 

pRor.  J.  S.  HoirenAM,  late  Professor  in  the  Eajisaa  Agricniltnral  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  to  the  ohair  of  Natural  Sctenees  in  Purdue  Univer- 
rity. 

He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  ereetioa  of  the  new  buildings,  and  enters 
upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Pbot.  W.  T.  Stott  has  been  elected  President  of  Franklin  College, 
which  has  been  resuscitated  and  will  begin  active  life  on  Set^mber  12. 

We  are  heartily  glad  that  Prof.  Stott  has  returned  to  this  Stote,  as  he  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  educators. 

Clarkbow  Dayis,  Examiner  of  Henry  county,  out  of  the  last  nine  ap- 
plicants for  license  to  teach  hai  rejected  eight.    Advance  the  standard. 

Wi  are  creditably  informed  that  J.  I.  Hopkins,  the  Elocutionist,  while 
attending  the  Knox  County  Institute,  was  very  much  inclined  to  Pie*y, 

Lxwis  Pbcqu,  a.  M.,  has  been  elected  President  of  Yinoennes  Uni- 
versity. 

If  r.  Prugh  was  a  college  mate  of  ours,  at  old  Antioch,  and  always  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class.    We  welcome  him  to  Indiana. 

Bld.  En 06  Adambon  has  been  re-elecied  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Mechanicsburg,  Henry  county. 

R.  A.  TowMsaifp,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Vin- 
eennes. 

B.  F.  FnxHCH,  of  the  Laporte  high  school,  will  toke  cliarge  ij/i  the  Mar- 
tinsville schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,100. 

T.  J.  Btus  leaves  Zionsvillie  and  goes  to  Gosport  at  $90  per  month. 
J.  B.  SwiVT,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  takes  charge  of  the  Laporte  high 
school. 

Hi68  BoBA  Smith,  of  Franklin,  has  gone  to  Oswego  with*  a  view  of 
completing  the  primary  course  ef  that  school  in  one  year.  Inasmuch  as 
Miss  Smith  is  already  a  good  scholar  aftd  a  good  teacher,  we  presume  the 
will  aucceed  in  her  undertaking. 

Gno.  W.  Las  leaves  Bloomington  to  toke  charge  of  the  Oreencastle 
sobools. 

D.  H.  PavMSWiLL  has  been  tatted  ftwa  Xdinbnrg  to  Bockville,  to  the 
tune  of  $1,500  a  year. 
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We  do  not  sympathise  much  with  the  Trustees  at.Edinhurg.  If  thej 
will  not  levy  tax  sufficient  to  keep  their  school  the  fall  school  year,  t» 
pay  teachers  well,  they  must  ekpeet  to  lose  tlftir  beet  teachers. 

"We  congratulate  friend  PennewilL 

Jam ss  B.  Hall  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools 
the  coming  year.  He  spent  a  poriion  of  his  summer  yacation  in  captivat- 
ing and  capturing  one  of  the  lady  teachers  of  thd  :TVk>Qdward  high  school, 
Cincinnati.     We  congratulate  him. 

P.  E.  HvvTBU  will  open  a  Nondal  Department,  in  connection  with  the 
Princeton  schools,  fbr  the  benefit  of  those  preparing  to  teach. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Dukhaic,  Examiner  for  Miami  county,  will  begin  a  five* 
weeks  Normal  Institute  at  Mexico,  September  3. 

Mr.  Dunham  seems  determined  that  his  teachers  shall  be  prepared  for 
their  work. 

J  AMIS  K.  HAifUTOK,  Examiner  of  Jackson  county,  is  expecting  to  visit 
all  his  schools  and  examine  the  pupils  during  the  coming  year. 

J.  W.  THOEMBVBa  opened  a  Normal  graded  school  at  Hartford  City, 
which  is  te  oontin«e  in  sesdoa  eleven  weeks,  and  as  much  longer  as  the 
towo  is  anpcovided  with  .public  schooU. 

IVhat  is  the  trouble  that  Hartford  Oityi,  a  place  of  1,200  inhabitante, 
cannot  have  public  schools  the  entire  scliool  year  7    Something  wrong. 

•    Jaxkb  a.  Barnss,  the  Examiner,  is  teaching  a  Normal  class,  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  has  been  attempted  in  Defilalb  county. 
We  »re  glad  to  learn  that  he  Is  meeting  with  good  success. 


Thi  National  Teachers'  Association,  that  has  Just  been  held  in  Boston^ 
to  reported  as-  having  been  a  very  profitable  one.  We  shall  have  ooca- 
sion,  in  the  future,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  papers  presented. 

The  next  session  will*  be  held  at  BImyra,  New  York.  ■  B.  G.  Northrop 
was  elected  president  for  the  coming  year.  Kr.  Northrep  has  accepted 
his  call  to  Japan,  and  will  start  for  his  distant  and  new  field  of  labor  sooa 
after  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  AseoeiaHon. 

Lnl  AvtT  resigns  the  snperintendenoy  of  the  Farmland  schools  to.  take 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Winchester. 

C.  W.  Paris  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  school  at  Farm- 
land. 

V.  M.  Laot  )«avta  Enightstown  to  take  charge  of  the  Lewlsville  school. 

I  '        ■ 

C.  S.  Atkinsox  is  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  Linn,  Randolph 

bounty. 
J.  B.  Alliv  geeft  to  Hiltoft  the  coming  year. 
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BOOK-TABLE. 


Thi  Bclogubs,  Gbobgics,  and  Mobetum  of  Yiroii^  bj  George  Siiuurt, 
'    A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Oentral  High  School,  Fhiladelpbia.    Eldridge 
4  Brother:  PkiUdelphte. 

Another  of  Chase  and  Stnart*s  ezceUent  Latin  ieries  has  been  placed  in 
Mr  hands,  to  which  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public.  In  stylO)  binding,  eto.|  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  its  predeceason, 
while  the  real  merit  of  the  work  will  readily  be  apparent  to  all  who  ex- 
amine the  carefully  chosen  text,  the  not  too  copious  notes,  and  the  excel- 
lently prepared  Lexicon.  As  a  series,  these  books  are  rery  popular. 
Aside  from  their  own  merit,  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  these  ▼olumea 
renders  them  possible  and  acceptable  to  all. 

BnowN'fi  Phtbioloot  akd  Htgibni.    Cincinnati  and  Kew  York :  Wil- 
son, H  inkle  &  Co. 

Tho  author  of  tikis  book  is  B.  T.  Brown,  M.  D.,  wlio  was,  for  many 
y«saf<s,  Prof,  of  Katusal  Soienbes  in  the  Korth-Weslem  Christian  Uttives>- 
sity,  and  who  is,  at  present,  chemisi  in  chief  in  4i«  deparlaifat  of  agr^ 
0tltut«,  at  Wasbingtoii.  Be  aeeds  no  introduction  to  the  teaciwM  •#  In- 
diana. 

We  have  examined  this  little  volume  with  more  care  than  is  our  wont^ 
and  with  not  a  little  gratification.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  know  that  one 
of  our  fellow  teachers  has  prepared  a  text  book  that  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  its  kind  yet  published. 

The  author  has  wisely  made  A^yisiM  the  leading  feature  of  his  work, 
and  has  thus  made  it  a  raluable  book  for  the  family,  as  well  as  for  the 
iohool. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  tkat  persons  should  know  how  to  prsservO 
their  health,  than  to  know  how  to  cnre  themselves  when  sick. 

The  publishers  have  eseelM  themselves  in  doing  tlieir  part.  The 
binding,  the  paper,  the  type,  are  beyond  onr  criticism.  For  Iniennediata 
mad  Oinmmar  grades  of  sehoolSy  we  beliere  that  <•  Brown's  PhysSologf 
and  Hygiene"  is  ih$  book. 

Bnspani^  Ukiybd^  SratM  BB^Dnaa,  by  Maroins  Wtison.    Kew  Yofk: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  just  finished  an  examination  of  these  books  (six  in  number), 
and  find  that  We  have  fleen  them  before.  They  are  simply  Wilson's  In- 
termediate Series  re-arranged  and  re-numbered.  The  Primer  is  made  ths 
Virsi  Reader,  the  First  the  Secoa^  etc  We  have  givan  pur  'views  of 
some  of  these  books  separately,  and  we  now  have  this  to  say  of  the  series: 
Considering  the  small  sfiEe  of  the  books,  the  grading,  the  vatloty  of  style, 
the  pictures,  the  character  of  the  selections,  the  easy  oonversational  style 
(a  style  in  which  children  mUtroU^  speak  ooaraeUy)  in  the  krwir  ilooks, 
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the  olanification  of  sab)«oU  ia  ih«^  lugber  books,  the  suggestions  and 
Botes  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  in  our  Jndgment|  this  is  Uie  best  series 
of  Beaden  published. 

ObAsn-'B  Wbit»ii«  Sph.lmiami>  Dvnwwm.    Ohioago?  Adaons,  BlaAmer 
A  Lyon. 

This  18  a  book  resembling  a  copy  book  in  form  find  siae,  and  is  used  la 
written  spelling  exercises.  Sack  page  is  ruled  into  three  coliuane  Tka 
words  are  to  be-wnUen  first  in  the  two  oatet  eelamas,  and  the  iuiimlsrf 
words  in  the  middle  column. 

There. is  no  uetfiBd  by  wkieta  the  apelliiiig  of  a  word  oaa  be  so  readily 
and  so  petmanently^  fi«ed  nt  tbrmMid  as  "hj  wnimgii%  We  know  this 
from  personal  experience  and  flrom  actual  lest  in  the  sohoo)  room*  We 
therefore  do.nothesitote  io.commend  these  books. 

Habpbb*s  Wsbkly.  Nast's  Cartoons^  alene^  are  wortk  the  subscri^ 
tlon  pjdce  of  this  prince  of  Weeklies.    .   .  . 

YouNO  Folks.  The  September  number  of  this  magaaine  fully  susta&s 
the  reputation  of  this  oharming  paper.    It  is  olirays  welcome. 

Bbown's   Ojulmxaji  qv   EatmMB  GBailifAaa«     New  York:    Willia» 
Wood  A  Ob.    . 

this  b6ok  is  what  its  title  purports.  It  is  thetiammiBg  op  of  all  gram* 
mars. 

It  is  the  author's  plan,  in  treating  any  given  point,  to  gire  what  all  the 
kiuling  grammarian^  say  of  it,  and  th^  himself  oiake  a  snmmiag  of  tha 
testimony,  and  draw  conclusions. 

It  JA  a  peifoet  eaeyelopedia  of  gtaaunatical  lafonMitsoB,  and  ao  teaelK 
^r*s  library  is  complete  without  it. 


Ir  ieaokerswiU  read  our  new  adTerttsesMnts,  this  motttli,  they  will 
learn  somethiug  of  sDme  new  books  that  teachers  ought  ta  know. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT.— V. 


OOMMON  FRAOTIONfi. 


BT  pmoF.  ■.  c.  Hiwnr. 


WILL  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  my  third  article  in  the 
April  Journal,  on  different  hinds  of  units,  I  there 
brought  forward  some  principles  and  some  statements 
that  I  may  wish  to  use.  Fractions  are  numbers  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  definition  we  have  given ;  and 
all  simple  fractions  are  simple  numbers ;  while  what 
are  commonly  called  mixed  numbers  belong  with  the 
compound  numbers. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  teaching  fractions  to 
children,  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  some  real  fractions,  not 
merely  with  the  figures  that  represent  them.  For  this  purpose,, 
apples,  oranges,  small  sticks,  or  even  lines  on  the  board — one  or 
all — may  be  used ;  and  the  most  important  truths  about  fiuctions 
can  be  illustrated.  For  instance,  the  child  can  be  shown,  readily, 
how  different  fractions  get  their  names,  as  thirds,  eighths,  tenths, 
etc  He  can  be  shown  that,  if  you  divide  your  primary  unit  into 
more  equal  p&rts,  the  resulting  fractional  units  will  be  smaller ; 
if  there  are  twice  as  many  parts  made,  the  units  will  be  half  as 
large  as  before,  etc. 

He  can  be  shown  that,  if  he  has  some  thirds  and  some  sixths 
-to  add,  or  count,  together,  he  can  give  his  result  a  single  name 
only  by  cutting  his  thirds  into  sixths,  and  then  adding. 

He  can  also  be  shown  that,  if  he  has  four  sixths,  for  instance, 
he  can  count  them  as  two  thirds,  or  make  two  thirds  of  them,  by 
putting  them  together,  two  by  two.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
ercises I  here  suggest^  which  the  teacher  may  extend  veiy  much, 
80 
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lead  to  the  principles  underlying  very  many  of  the  operations  in 
fractions ;  and  all  this  may  be  aqpomplished  with  things  them- 
selves, and  without  the  use  of  a  single  figure*  One  would  natu- 
rally think  these  exercises  would  be  easy  to  give,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  most  young  teachera 
to  do  such  work  well.  It  is  chjedt  teaehmg  of  a  very  useful  kind ; 
and  any  one  who  has  to  teach  the  elements  of  Arithmetic  to  little 
children  should  not  rest  easy  till  this  power  to  illustrate,  clearly 
and  philosophically,  by  actual  objects,  is' gained. 

We  next  call  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  fractional  notation. 
Fractional  units  are  relative  units  (see  April  Journal),  whose 
number  is  shown  by  a  figure  above  a  line,  while  .the  number  of 
such  units  necessary  to  make  a  primary  is  shown  by  a  figure  be- 
low the  line ;  this  latter  number  will  determine  the  name  of  the 
units.  Hence,  the  first  figure  is  a  number — or  numberer — while 
the  second  is  a  denominator,  or  namer:  these  are  the  literal 
meanings  of  the  terms  we  use.  The  numerator,  then,  always 
expresses  the  number  in  the  fraction,  or  answers  the  question, 
How  many  t  while  the  denominator  tells  the  hind  of  units,  or  an- 
swers the  question,  Whatt  This  is  the  first  and  most  important 
view  of  that  peculiar  form  of  notation  which  we  call  a  fraction. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same  form  of  notation  is  used  for 
two  other  purposes,  viz :  to  express  an  tmexecuted  dtvuion,  and  to 
express  a  ratio. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  operations  in 
fractions.  Most  of  the  operations  can  be,  and  should  be,  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  objects,  as  suggested  before ;  such  as  chang- 
ing fractions  to  a  common  denomination,  reducing  to  lowest  terms, 
multiplying  the  denominator  to  divide  the  fraction,  or  dividing 
the  denominator  to  multiply  the  fraction.  Let  me  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  method  of  illustrating  the  ordinary  process  of  multiply- 
ing one  fraction  by  another.  Let  the  problem  be  to  multiply  f 
by  f ;  this  means  that  we  are  (o  take  three-fourths  of  Ihreefourths. 
Let  the  dass  have  three-fourths  of  an  apple ;  now  let  us  take  one 
fourth  of  this  quantity.  They  will  easily  see  that  they  may  take 
one-fourth  of  what  they  now  have  by  cutting  each  piece  into  four 
equal  parts,  and  then  taking  one  from  each  group  of  four  parts. 
They  now  have  three  parts,  as  before,  but  what  are  their  names  ? 
They  will  see  that,  as  the  cutting  of  each  of  three-fourths  into 
fourths  gave  them  twelve  equal  parts,  if  they  had  cut  eadb  of  the 
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four-fourths,  Or  the  whole  apple,  into  four  equal  parts,  there 
l¥0uld  have  been  tixteen  of  Ihem ;  hence,  the  name  of  the  paft& 
they  now  haVe  is  stdeenlhs  of  an  apple.  You  may  express  what 
they  now  have  by  S-16  on  the  board ;  ^is  expresses  one-fourth 
of  three-fourths  of  acn  apple.  Now  they  may  see  that  the  new 
denominator  is  made  by  nmltiplying  four,  which  showed  how 
many  parts  the  whote  apple  was  divided  into,  by  four,  which 
showed  how  rnflhy  parts  each  fourth  was  to  be  'fiivided  into. 
Hence,  fte  denbmincAors  ate  fnuliipRed  logeUier  far  u  new  denomi- 
nator.  Now,  as  w^  got  one-foUrth  of  the  three-foufftis  by  taldng 
bne  from  tbe  four  ^ual  parts  lilto  which  eabh  fourth  'Was  divided, 
we  shall  get  three-fourths  of  the  same  by  taking  three  parts  in- 
stead of  otie ;  this  will  giv^  us  nine  parts,  which,  we  have  already 
learned,  are  called  sixteenths.  This  9,  the  new  numerator,  is 
found  by  mvttipl^'ng  togeHher  tke  old  numerators.  I  have  drawn 
this  out  at  length, 'because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  tfll 
'those  things  abont  fractions  Which  I  have  suggested  as  )readily 
illustrated  'by  objects.  It  seems  to  me  (hat  a  child  who  had  gone 
thoroughly 'llhrough  this  process,  actually  doing  the  Work  himself 
under  the  'eyie  of  his  teacher,  is  in  little  danger  of  foi^tting 
either  the  rtlfe  or  the  jeaison  for  it. 

I  have  a  strggestidti  to  make  about  some  examples 'in  Ad&itiob 
of  Fraictiond.  Suppose  I  am  to  find  the  sum  of  4|,  1}  and  7^. 
Some  books  absurdly  tell  you  to  change  mixed  numbers  to  im- 
proper fractions  in  this  case.  Do  no  such  thing ;  the  whole  num- 
bers will  never  be  in  better  shape  for  adding  than  they  are  now. 
But,  how  about  'the  fractions?  I  see  that  the  first  needd  one- 
fourth  to  make  a  unit.  While  the  second  needs  one-sixth  to  be- 
come a  unit  l^ree  of  the  seven-twelfths  will  satisfy  the  first 
want,  and  two  of  them  will  satisfy  the  second.  Now,  collecting 
the  whole  numbers,  I  have  7,  while  there  remain  two-twelfths, 
x)r  one-sixth  ;  hence,  the  answer  is  7 J.  To  be  sure,  the  numbers 
in  this  case  were  ohosen  for  convenience ;  but  something  of  this 
Idnd  can  be  done  oftener  than  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  for  such  things,  would  suspect 

I  have  noticed  much  discussion  in  the  Journal  about  the 
eommon  rule  for  the  division  of  firacti<Ais.  There  are  several 
good  methods  of  explaining  the  rule ;  but  I  will  offer  one  fo>Unded 
on  the  view  of  fractional  notation  that  I  have  given  above.  Sup- 
pose I  am  required  te  divide  if  by  f.    The  number  by  Which  I 
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am  required  to  divide  ^  is  5 ;  aAd  I  have  learned  that  I  may  d<r 
this  by  multiplying  the  denominator  7  by  6.  I  will  indicate  ther 
work  thus,  f  X5.  Bat  I  have  now  divided  by  5,  using  it  as  s 
whole  number ;  the  fl^  I  ought  to  have  tted  is  only  one^hth  a» 
great  as  the  one  I  have  used.  If  the  divisor  is  ei^ht  times  a^ 
large  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  result  is  only  one^ghth  as  large  as  it 
o«ght  to  be ;  I  multiply  the  result  by  8^  by  writing  8  as  a  multi^ 
plier  of  the  numerator,  thus,  |$f .  This  is  the  true  result ;  aad, 
by  way  of  reasoning,  the  numerator  of  Ihe  second  fraction  ha» 
been  multiplied  into  the  denominator  of  the  first,  while  the  de^ 
nominator  of  the  second  has  been  multiplied  into  the  niunerator 
of  the  first;  hence,  the  rule. 

The  criticism  of  £.,  on  my  article  in  the  August  3oubsml^  la 
rather  a  criticism  of  tioords  than  of  things.  He  says:  '*  A  com- 
pound number  is  composed  of  different  groups  of  units ;  a  unit 
ixx  one  group  differing  in  value  from  a  unit  in  every  other  groups 
while  a  simple  number  is  composed  of  bat  a  single  group  of 
units.''  So  he  says:  *' Twenty-three  is  simple,  wlule  two  t6n» 
and  three  units  is  compound ;"  three  doUars  and  three  cents  i» 
compound,  he  claims,  as  well  as  three  bushels  and  three  pecks.^ 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  iiNmb,  particularly ;  but, 
it  still  remains  true  that  these  numbers^  in  the  last  case,  differ 
radically  and  essentially  in  this :  that  I  can  read  ihQ  first  as  '^one 
group,"  at  onee,  because  the  ratio  of  increase  is  ien,  while  I  can, 
by  no  means,  read  the  second  as  "one  group,"  without  a  previous 
multiplication  and  addition.  Hence,  the  first  number  is  simple, 
in  reality,  although  compound  in  form.  For,  as  I  eheose  to  re- 
gard it,  any  nuvJber  vMoh  may  be  read  by  a  migle  name,  at  once,  i» 
m  wmpU  number;  aU  such  increase  in  a  ten-fold  ratio. 

Normal,  III.,  Sept.  16, 1872. 


TEACHER  AND  CLASS. 


A  teacher,  whose  acquirements  are  limited  to  the  text  hookB 
&e  usee,  can  never  achieve  real  sucocas  in  conducting  his  recita- 
tions. '^A  good  schoolmaster,"  says  Ghiizot,  **  must  know  mueh 
more  than  he  ib  called  upon  to  teach,  in  order  tiiat  he  may  teach 
wfik  intelligence  and  taste."  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  conside* 
ration,  whether  tiie  ambition  and  love  of  study  inspired  in  a  class 
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by  a  scholarly,  skinful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  are  not  worth 
tnefe  to  the  pupils  than  all  the  studying  they  are  able  to  do. 
Whiit  is  more  contagious  than.exam|Ae  f  What  is  more  ^orious 
Ihaa  a  nohk  example  as  an  inspiration  to -worthy  deeds?  The 
teadier  who  does  not  show  that  he  can  go  beyond  the  text  book 
in  his  sear^  after  truth,  and  enrich  the  "knowledge  iirtiich  his 
pupls  have  acquired  by  eepious  additions  to  it  from  fais<own  well 
-famished  storehouse,  is  bddng  in  the  first  element  of  power  in 
his  great  work.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  theime  secrets  of  power 
in  teaching.  It  secures  the  confidence,  it  avouses  the  isterest,  it 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  class,  and  supplies 
the  most  needful  conditions  to  its  progress.  Hence,  let  the 
teacher  ever  go  before  his  pupils  in  the  dass-room  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, all  aglow  with  its  spirit,  ready  to  meet  every  difiieulty,  to 
answer  CT^ery  objection,  and  supply  every  omission  which  may 
arise  in  tiie  course  of  the  shaip  drill  tiial  is  to  follow. — Minnesota 


OVERWORK. 


The  complaint  is  almost  universal  tluvt  in  our  American  life 
^e  overstrain  the  muacle,  overwear  the  baain  and  overburden  the 
heart.  Mien,  at  the  hottest  point  of  entorprise,  give  out,  and 
•OOBSumption  takes  the  body,  lunaey  tiie  ntnd,  avarioe  die  affec- 
tions, ih^mineiit  men  drop  aaddenly  hew  and  theie,  when  they 
#re  aU  a^ow  wA.  perspiratioii,  and  dilated  eye,  and  d^sorption  of 
oittoceas.  Theepiti^hia,  ''diedof  overwoif  It  should  be,  '^died 
4>f  misnaaaged  Work.**  That  wheel  on  the  car  is  not  hot  becaiue 
it  rolls  fiuiter  than  the  other  wheds,  nor  beoause  it  is  weaker  ot 
stronger;  but  because  its  joumal  was  not  padced  so  well^ — be- 
•fjause  some  umimial  firictiom  has  heated  It  Here  is  m,  eewkig 
mt^fMnfi  with  wfaioh  a  woman  has  flung  thread  enough  to  baste 
ihe  two  hemispheres  together  at  the  equator,  and  reach  the  north 
ipole  and  make  a  spool  of  k.  And  yet  it  has  needed  little  repair 
418  it  sung  the  dollars  toother  with  its  monotonous  butz.  Sate 
is  another  that  is  returned  broken  in  pieoes  and  radieally  injured. 
I/aek  of  Ivlsieation,  misfeefing  or  guiding  eauded  an  injury,  and 
then  it  has  heen  up-hiii  work  ever  since,  till  it  has  become  abao- 
Itttely  woithkss. 

Hen  are  fl^orked  in  precisely  the  same  ways.    A  man  cannot 
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ran  Ilia  body  aad  leave  his  mind  behind  without  ham;  nor  hi» 
mind  and  leave  his  body  in  the  lurch.;  and  neither,  and  .fling  his- 
soul  out  to  the  dogs.  False  woiik,  misjudged  and  misguidedf 
vork,  is  the.orime  of  the  day.  No  mechanic  shall  fail  in  musdt- 
nor  in  skilli  if  he  will  fertilize  his  mindias  he  goes  along,  andi 
keep  a  window  in  his  soul  open  to»  God.  Uo  business  om  profess 
aional  man.shalL  waste  in  body  or  waver  in  mind  if  he  will  pro^ 
portion  his-  intellectual  and  physical  toil,,  and  not  forget  his  reli^ 
gious  obligati<»is.— jBew.  Wvi^Akin.  BarOelt  m  the 
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BT  0.  0.  HABKIVS. 


If  you  have  a  column  of  certain  figujws  to  add,  mj  young- 
fiifinds,  and,  izk  putting  the  figures  on  the  slate,  you  transpose- 
one  or  more  of  them„  your  answer,  of  course,  will  be  wrong;: 
aiid,  what  seems  very  strange  at  first  sights  the^  amount  of  the- 
eoror  will  be  a  nomber  which. can  be  divided  by  nine,  wittout  a 
remainder.    Now,  see.    Let  us  add  365,  420  and  904 ; 

36&  856  663  635  653* 

420  420  204  402.  042 

904  904   ^         409  940*  490 


1689f  1680  1176  197%  1186 

As  the^first  is  correctly  set  down,  the  answer  iaoarrect  The- 
Best  have  exactly  the  same  figures,  but  they  are  tiansposed,  and 
are  all  wrong.  The  second  one^  as  yon  will  see  by  subtracting 
it  from  the  eorreet  answer,  shotws  urn  error  ef  9,.  the  next  513v 
the  next  288,  and  last  504  The  same  would  be*  true  if  the  <xll/^ 
vmns  were  a.  page  insteadtof  three  sums.  New  Ibr  the  explana^ 
tion ;  but,  before  you  read  it,  dose  year  eyes  and«  tiy  to  find  a 
good  rea8on«for  the  fiust.  That:  will  Be  hard  work,  I  know,  but 
do  yourself  the  justice  at-  least  to  try,  and  theiv  read  on  to*see 

how  we  agree. 

K  I  set  dowB  the  figure-1,  it  only  oounts  one;,  hut  if  I  push  it 
along  to^the  left,  by  adding  a  cipher  (0),.it  thett  stands  fiar  ten^ 
and  the  difference  is  nine.  Be  of  any  other  figure.  If  I  write 
63  when  I  should  have  written  36,  the  6  counts  64  mere  than  it 
should  and  the  8  counts  27  less  than  it  should,  and  the  difierence* 
between  these  two  amounts  is  just  27,. on 3  times  S^—jSeeriftooil 
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BOSTON  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PRIMART 

ARITHMETIC. 


BT  XLIBA  A.  WIOQIV8. 


[he  starting  i>omt  in  MathematicB  is  the  derelopment  of 
Number.  A  right  beginning  justifies,  abnost  secures,  a 
right  ending.  A  slow  and  sure  progress  will  be  made  bj 
the  constant  use  of  objects  brought  before  the  child's  eye— han- 
dled and  counted  by  himself.  This  method  (through  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  child)  may  startle  the  stiff  disciplinarian,  but  most 
valuable  and  accurate  practical  knowledge  will  be  gained. 

Every  member  of  the  class  requires  to  be  furnished  with  a 
very  economical  apparatus,  which  will  serve  for  all  succeeding 
glasses.  This  apparatus  consists  of  paper  boxes,  6^  inches  long, 
8^  inches  broad  (the  covers  fitting  loosely),  within  each  of  which 
are  kept  25  inch  cards  of  various  pleasing  colors.  On  the  under 
part  of  the  box  is  written  the  ehilds's  name,  also  the  year,  month 
and  day  it  was  loaned  to  him. 

Twice  a  week  we  have  a  very  nmple  process  of  counting  the 
cards  to  see  that  each  child  has  his  complement — never  allowing 
any  one  to  carry  a  card  home  to  feast  the  eyes  of  juvenQe  mem- 
bers. Theses  boxes  are  kept  in  the  desk,  at  the  right  hand  eof- 
ner,  and  are  never  touched,  except  by  order.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  their  usage  arrives,  at  a  given  signal  the  hands 
touch  the  boxes,  carry  to  laps,  place  upon  the  desks,  at  the  left 
liand  upper  comer,  having  the  length  of  the  boxes  parallel  widi 
the  length  of  the  desks,  and  at  the  very  edge — ^hands  on  covers — 
coverfi  on  desks  directly  below  the  boxes — ^hands  in  position. 

The  first  idea  to  be  developed  is  that  of  One,  or  Unity.  The 
teacher  presents  one  book,  one  pendl,  one  boy,  and  children  can 
very  readily  assign  to  it  the  name  of  One.  Children  are  re- 
quested to  look  about  the  room,  and  menticm  one  tiling  they  see ; 
also  one  thing  they  have  seen  at  home,  on  the  street  or  elsewhere* 
Children  are  t(dd  to  take  one  card  from  the  open  box  and  place 
it  on  the  dedc,  at  the  right  of  the  box,  and  touching  the  upper 
part  of  the  box.  After  having  advanced  thus  far,  teadier  places 
the  figure  1  on  the  board,  explaining  its  significance.  Teacher 
aakes  one  vertical  line  ( |  )  on  the  board;  children  tell  how 
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many  lines  are  made,  and  copy  the  same  on  the  date ;  teacher 
makes  thefigoxe  1  on  the  board,  ohildnon  tell  ^)iat  it»\l^  and  oopy 
the  same  on  the  slate. 

Atthenextlesson  wehaveareviewof  One,  and  Two  is  brought 
forward  in  the  same  manner.  Two  objects  are  shown  to  the  chil- 
dren— two  desks,  two  slates,  two  girls.  Children  tell  how  many 
.^ere  presented.  Childi»n  are  told  tP  pl^oe  two  cards  on  tlie 
4esk,  at  the  right  of  th(9  box  i^id  on  a  l^vel.  Teaphar  makes 
t9fo  verticM  macks  (  |  |  )  upon  the  board;  qhildr^  tell  how 
many,  an,d  make  the  same  upon  the  slate.  The  figure  2  is  made 
upon  the  board  by  the  teac}ier,  and  its  si^^ificaace  given ;  pU}- 
dren  m^ke  two  upon  the  slate.  The  figuse  7  is  inade  upon  t|ie 
board  by  the  tencher,  and  its  aignific<miy  givQp;  duldren  make  7 
upon  the  slate. 

In  a  similar  manner,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  de¥0lope4 
by  actual  objects  and  by  pount.  Th^  we  will  take  the  combinpr 
tipn  of  iLijimbfBis — ^^ch  decade  by  it^df— to  100% 

At  first,  the  ohildj^en  fure  taught  that  9  c^s  are  more  than  $ 
cards.  Th^  truth  is  evident  to  tbem  as  ttie  e^ds  lie  uppn  th^ 
desk.  In  process  of  time  they  r^alj^,  without  aigbt,  that  3 
oranges  ajce  }e«s  than  6  oranges,  imi4»  Anally,  they  pospee^  a  knowl- 
iedge  of  abstract  immbenu  They  know  that  9  i9  iporo  than  7,  9 
Jess  than  10.  To  test  their  knowledge,  teacher  i^M  i^hat  numbor 
is  .counted  l^eforo  ^  certain  nunber,  vh^t  mimb^  after  it;  tirhidli 
^  the  l^ger  number,  |Rhi<^  ithe  sipallep. 

Cadldren  fireqveptly  coimt  to  }00  by  the  u^e  of  Qlu«<6t8.  Th# 
order  c^  numbers  can  be  easily  tiiugbt  at  about  this  time;  firal^ 
second,  thiid,  etc.  Tea€lb^r  tells  the  i^hild  to  touch  tha  tanti^ 
scholar,  fifteenth  desk«  ate. 

ApDinON. 

With  a  sure  foothold  upon  the  value  of  anmbecs,  inre  conk- 
mence  to  count  two  numbers  together,  or  to  add.  The  signaof 
liddition  and  equality  are  explained.  The  sign  of  addition,  -^ 
(aod),  placed  faetween  two  numbeis,  tells  us  thay  are  to  ba 
counted  together,  or  added.  The  sign  of  equalify,  ==  (are),  teUs 
us  that  the  numbers  on  the  left  of  the  ourd,  oount^  together,  or 
added,  ace  equal  to  the  number  on  &e  rig^t  Ghildoan  compMh 
head,  if  tb^  canned  explain,  the  maa^iiBg  of  eigiw. 

One  child  is  fiaq^eotad  to  stand  ii^  front  of  tba  ataas*  also  aa* 
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odier,  and  ibe  duldren  tell  resdily  how  miiny  are  standing. 
OUldren  place  one  caard  upon  the  desk  at  the  right  of  the  box, 
and  toiudung  the  box,  also  one  eard  immediatelj  below  \he  fij»t 
card,  and  they  can  tell  at  once  how  many  cards  are  upon  the 
dask.    Thay  r^,  looking  upon  the  cards : 

1  card  +  1  card  s=  2  cards. 

Teacher  makes  one  vertical  mark  (  |  )  upon  the  board,  also  its 
equivalent  in  the  fijgure  1.  Children  tell  what  they  are,  and 
copy  on  their  slates.  Teacher  makes  one  vertical  mark  (  |  )  im- 
mediately below  it,  also  its  equivalent  in  the  figure  1.  Children 
copy  the  same  upon  the  slates.  The  work  on  the  slates  would  be 
as  follows : 

I   =1 

I   =1 

1  +1  =  2 

Children  would  read,  looking  at  die  slate,  thus : 

I  +1  =  2 

We  pcoceed  ^  add  2,  3,  4>  ^,  6,  7,  8  and  P  to  1  in  the  9fm^ 
way,  and  gradually  to  add  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  wd  9.  till  the  9Km 
^uak  10. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  teacher  prepares  plain  white 
<»xdi»  with  the  various  combinations  that  amow^t  to  10,  using  th^ 
signs  +  and  =  (8  +  2  =  ),  but  not  marking  the  answer,  whiish 
the  children  (ea^h  having  a  differ^t  pombinatjon)  aie  required 
to  read  aloud,  imd  to  illustrate  by  cards  upon  the  desks,  and  als^ 
by  marks  upon  the  i^tes.  Suppose  the  white  card  h^B  the  fol- 
lowing upon  it : 

6  +  4  = 

Children  would  read  6  +  4  £=,  and  they  would  place  6  cards 
jn  the  first  line  at  the  right  nf  the  box,  and  4  cards  immediately 
beipw  in  anotbar  line.    The  woirk  on  the  sliite  would  be  thus: 

6  +  4  = 

1  I  I  I  M  -=« 

II  I   1-4 

18+4;=  10 

AAer  the  colored  cards  have  been  examined  I^  Ae  teaoher,  to 

see  if  they  were  arranged  aceording  to  the  numbers  «n  the  white 

aard  (always  oUigittg  tii0"diildren  to  plaee  the  nunyber  of  cards 

in  the  fii»t  line  to  oaErespond  vitii  theseoond  sumboron  the  white 
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card),  the  white  curds  are  collected  bj  the  teacher,  and  the  chil- 
dren look  at  the  colored  cards  and  repeat,  thus:  6  cards  and  4 
cards  are  10  cards.  From  the  slate  the7  would  read  thus :  6  and 
4  are  10. 

Each  child  answers  according  to  his  own  arrangement  of  cards. 
Commencing  with  a  di£^ent  line  of  scholars  every  lesson,  each 
child,  after  he  has  recited  his  own  numbers,  is  allowed  to  arrange 
all  the  cards  from  his  box  upon  the  desk,  in  any  proper  form  he 
may  choose,  thereby  keeping  him  employed,  and  developing  his 
own  ideas  of  form.  Sometimes  they  make  letters,  vertical  ^nes, 
horizontal  lines,  a  series  of  steps,  squares,  etc. 

After  all  the  lines  of  children  have  recited,  at  a  given  signal, 
tiie  children  put  cards  in  boxes  (boxes  remaining  on  the  desks), 
hands  on  covers,  covers  on  boxes,  boxes  in  laps,  boxes  in  right- 
hand  comers  of  desks. 

Practical  questions  of  imaginary  or  concrete  objects  are  repre- 
sented by  cards,  also  by  lines  upon  the  slates,  by  tiie  children. 

After  the  children  are  thorough  upon  the  principle  of  adding 
numbers,  the  sum  of  which  is  10,  we  proceed  gradually,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  add  numbers  the  sum  of  which  would  be  20. 
They  also  commence,  at  this  stage  of  knowledge,  at  first  by  ob- 
jects,' aft;erwards  abstractiy,  to  count  by  2s  to  100,  both  odd  and 
even  numbers,  also  to  add  2  promiscuously  to  any  numlier  less 
than  100. 

When  the  principle  of  adding  is  ^oroughly  understood,  we 
consign  it  to  oblivion  for  a  season  (so  as  not  to  perplex  the  young 
minds  with  the  principles  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  at  the 
same  time),  and  begin  to  develop  Subtraction. 

SUBTRACnoK. 

With  the  children's  knowledge  of  Number  and  Addition,  they 
have  quite  a  firm  basis  for  starting  upon  a  higher  and  more  diffi- 
cult principle.  The  sign  of  Subtraction,  —  (less),  is  explained 
to  them.  It  signifies  that  the  number  on  the  right  of  the  sign  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  number  on  the  left,  or  the  smaller  number 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  larger*  Like  tiie  other  signs  which  the 
children  have  been  taught,  they  understand  their  practical  signifi- 
cance, but  no  definitions  are  required  of  them. 

One  book  is  brought  before  the  dass,  the  children  tell  how 
many  they  see,  then  the  book  is  placed  away,  and  they 


•ee  there  is  none-  left.    One  c«rd  is  placed  on  the  d^  at  the 

right  of  the  box,  and  then  one  card  is  taken  away  (fmut  the  caid 

on  the  desk  and  not  from  the  open  box),  and  removed  to  the 

Torj  edge  of  the  desk  at  the  right?  hand,  and  the  chOdiei  qnicklj 

see  that  na  cards  remain,  and  thejF'read,  looking  at  the  cards,  one 

card  tess  one  card  aie  no  earda.    On  the  ahte,  the  woric  would 

gtanct as  fellows: 

1—1  = 

1  —  1=0 

The  duldroi  wonld  read,  lookiag  at  the  shter  1  —  1  =  0. 

We  proceed  to  take  2  from  2,  3,  4,  5,  6^  7,  8,  9  aadi  10,  and 
gradually  to  progress  to  take  ODe  number  from  anodier  which 
shall  not  exceed  10. 

White  cards  are  prepared  by  the  teacher,  one  number  to  be 
subtracted  from  another,  the  minuend  not  exceeding  lOs  These 
white  cards  are  worked  out  bj  the  diildren  with  the  colored 
cards,  on  the  desks,  and  also  with  the  vertical  lines  on  Ae  slatew 
Suppose  the  white  card  has  cm  it  tiie  following: 

10  —  7  = 

Children  would  read  10  —  1  =x  and  they  would  place  10  card» 
on  the  desk  at  the  right  of  the  boo,  and  then  boards  away  at  the 
right  hand  edge  of  the  desk.  Th^  would  readily  see  how  many^ 
cards  they  had  at  first,  how  many  they  had  taken  away,  and  how 
many  they  had  left.  They  would  read,  looking  at  the  cards,  10 
cards  less  7  cards  are  3  cards.  Tocher  woulcP  represent  <m  the 
board>  and  the  children  would  copy  on  the  states-,  as  fioUows : 

10—7=  "^ 

I  I  ill  k  n  I  u 

10—7  =  3 

Children  tell  how  many  lines  to-  make  at  fiVst  to  covrespond 
with  the  first  number  on  the  white  card,  how  many  lines  to  take 
away  to  correspond  with  the  second  number  on  the  white  card^ 
how  many  there  would  be  left,  and  they  read,  lookii^  at  the 
slates,  10  —  7  =  3. 

Each  chQd  has  a  white  card  with  difiEerent  numbers  upon  it,, 
according  to  which  numbers  the  cards  on  the  desks,  also  the  linee 
upon  the  slates,  are  arranged,  and,  after  the  cards  and  lines  have 
been  examined  by  the  teacher,  the  white  cards  are  collected  and 
the  children  look  at  the  colored  cards,  and  al;  the  slates^  and  read 
according  to  their  owa  arrangement. 
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Bf  usuig  the  white  cavds,(w]ikh  the  childreii  lure  aot  allowed 
fp  tottoh),  with  the  numbec9  upoa  then,  for  Addition  and  8ub- 
troetifm,  fpr  the  children  to  work  outf;  with  colored  qanU  upon  the 
deeks,  aiMl  ^iao  with  lines  vpon  the  ejntci,  nmny  adyantiiges  ece 
eeoniod.  Thef  fiuniliaraie  the  ehildren  with  the  figures  aiid 
sagas;  tb^  serve  tp  eeoaomize  this  ^teaeher^s  veiee;  a  greater 
variety  of  oombinations  than  would  directly  suggsst  themidves 
to  the  teachei^s  mind  is  grasped,  and  time  and  aecuracj  are 
gained. 

During  the  present  term,  firom  September  to  Fdxmaiiy,  this 
irork  was  aeoemplished  in  the  fifth  elass  of  a  piimaiy  nchod,  but 
H  grand  and  thorough  posparatory  tsasning  had  been  euecessfiiUy 
drilled  through  the  two  sixth  dasses,  from  which  this  fifth  daas 
iWBs  formed. 

SeminAnMMl  Beport  of  Bosten  Scfaoote. 


BHJUBW  AKP  aHftlHP. 


A  LUffwry  CmioHiif^  tpritim  ^  PaiL.  FaAWKLor  Psaar.     Where  k  W^ 

eiei'e 


Shrimp,  her  conBort,  ate  a  boagh,    [hok] 
fibrilly  wliiBtled  for  his  thovgh,    [thok] 
flhrewdlf  fled  •aorou  the  lough,    [lefc] 

Shriveled  ahri»p  hM  i&  soagh,    [svlf] 
Shmtai  around  bisK  io  the ekiog hs,    [J0h^f ] 
Sflraok  he  at  the  iioiae  of  choughs,    [qhefihj 
Shrugged  hi#AooldecB  at  A  alough.    {tloff] 

Shrimp  returned,  but  it  was  through,— 
Shrouded  rum  and  lake  lo  rough, — 
Shroif,  iionretver,  had  gel4  eaough. 

j9hrimp,  in  debt,  wae  on  a  furioogh, 
Shrive  the  sheriff  of  the  bonoqgh^—- 
Sharp  decof  he  wa^,  and  thorougl^ — 
'Shrank  not  to  arrest  hhn,  though. 
Bbjimp  wae  hungry,  and  Jtlthongh 
Shrew  was  making  cakes  of  dough, 
Shreds  around,  and  a  bread  trough ; 
Shrill  her  yeice,  and  bad  her  cong^. 

Shrimp  gare  bail — went  to  the  plough ; 
Shrimp  was  sad ;  se  near  the  elongh, 
Shiimp  himself  hawg  to  a  bengh. 


Not«. — ^The  author  heNeves  Ahat  the  fcHrcgeiog  centaiiii  erery  word  in 
the  English  language  ending  Sb  *Wmgh,''  and  tiescij  evsfj  weed  4XNa* 
laencing  erith  '*shr." 


AFCtSITT  IMVIASA. 


AlfCIENT  INDIANA. 

BT  Siirill.  BOUQH. 

to  Iin>iAiTA  Tbacherb. — I  have  always  1>een  most  buccgbs- 
fol  in  the  panuit  of  knowledge  when  it  lias  been  carried 
on  in  parcel  leads  or  lodtt,  as  the  nriners  say.  Teachers 
Aotild  study,  first,  works  pertaining  to  their  profession ;  this  Ivai 
can  -amis  be  worked  ont,  for  on  teadiing  and  the  workings  of 
the  hnnum  mind,  we  maj  always  leanti 

Now  for  a  parallel  lead.  I  propoae  that,  for  this  year,  teachers 
take  up  the  subject  of  Ancient  America,  and  stndy  the  works  of 
its  ancient  people,  as  found  in  the  remains  of  their  works  in  In- 
diana and  elsewhere. 

To  the  /ortt^Adtons  /or  A^mtt,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  They  have  never  been  nnnbered  in  Indiana.  In  Ohio, 
there  are  1,600.  Near  Winchester,  Bandolph  county,  Indiana, 
we  find  the  remains  of  one  of  these  andent  fortifications,  as  fol- 


lows! 


^^rv 


A— WblM  XInr.    tl— Safu  Cnak.    V— DMr-wmr*.    K— Moiiiid.    H— BlT«r  bMT. 

This  ancient  earthwork  contains  SI  acres,  and  is  near  the 
junction  of  St^ar  creek  with  White  river.  The  embankment 
was  thrown  up  about  10  feet  high.    In  the  center  is  a  mound, 


1 
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dow  oalj  a  few  feet  high,  which,  on  being  explored,  yielded  only 
charcoal  and  the  remaobB  of  ancient  firts.  This  ancient  work 
leads  me  to  m&unds. 

There  are  many  of  these  in  diAarent  parts  of  the  State.  Iii 
Ohio  there  have  been  found  to  be  10^000,  ranging  from  3  to  70 
feet  in  height.  In  our  own  Btate  they  have  not  been  counted. 
We  want  to  know  the  number  in  eyei^  county,  and  sdso  wish  to 
learn  all  that  <3an  be  known  in  regard  to  them ;  whether  they 
have  been  opened,  and  what  was  found.  In  studying  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  th^ 
have  been  classified  according  to  their  use ;  as^ 

1.     Altar  Mound. 
,    2.    Mound  for  Sepulture. 

3.    Temple  Mound. 

•4.     Animal  Mounds,  etc 

K  possible,  try  and  ascertain  to  what  dass  ihose  yon  Bxamiae 
belong.  Find  what  implements  this  undent  people  had  for  use; 
«B  arrow  heads,  stone  axes,  pottery>  etc.  Also,  those  for  oma* 
ment,  as  bracelets  of  copper,  pendants  for  nose  and  ears  of  stone^ 
A  good  book  for  you  to  read  is  AnderU  Amerieaf  by  J.  D.  Bald- 
win. I  invite  the  correspondence  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State  on  this  subject,  and  if  there  is  saAdent  intei^t  manifest^ 
will  be  glad  to  continue  this  sul^eot. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 


fREREAS,  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  secure 
to  its  people  fadlities  for  the  highest  culture,  no  less 
than  the  means  of  elementary  education ;  and, 
Wheretts,  It  is  Wieved  that  such  facilities  cannot  otherwise  be 
80  well  provided  for  the  people  of  this  nation  as  by  founding  a 
university  so  comprehensive  in  plan  as  to  include  every  depart* 
ment  of  learning,  so  high  as  to  embrace  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  so  national  in  aim  as  to  promote  concord  among  the 
people  of  all  sections,  and  so  related  to  other  institutions  as  to 
promote  their  efficiency,  and  with  them  form  a  complete  sjrstem 
of  American  education ;  therefore, 

Be  U  enacted  by  Ihe  Senate  cmd  Hau9e  of  Bqtreeentatives  qf  tke 
United  -SUxtes,  That  an  institution  shall  be  estaUished  at  the  Na- 
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tional  Capital  to  be  called  ''The  National  Univergity  of  America,'* 
where  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  higher  branches  of  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  and  facilities  shall  be  furnished  for 
research  and  investigation. 

Bec.  2.  That  the  government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in 
a  board  of  regents,  a  council  of  education  and  a  council  of  fao- 
ulties.    ' 

[Sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7»  8,  9  and  10  describe  the  duties  and 
powers  of  officers  named  in  section  2. — Ed.] 

Sec.  11.  That  ai&ong  the  &culties  first  organized,  there  shall 
be,  substantially, 

1.  A  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

2.  A  Faculty  of  the  Social  and  Politicfd  Sciences, 

3.  A  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence. 

4.  A  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

5.  A  Faculty  of  Education. 
6«    A  Faculty  of  Letters. 

7.  A  Faculty  of  Natural  History. 

8.  A  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

9.  A  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

10.  A  Faculty  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

11.  A  Faculty  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

12.  A  Faculty  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

13.  A  Faculty  of  Topographical  and  Hydrographical  Engi- 
neering. 

14.  A  Faculty  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

15.  A  Faculty  of  Navigation. 

16.  A  Faculty  of  Architecture. 

17.  A  Faculty  of  Art. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  chair  for  instruction,  sectarian  in  religion 
or  partisan  in  politics,  shall  be  maintuned  upon  funds  derived 
from  the  general  university  endowment ;  and  no  sectarian  or  par- 
tisan test  shall  be  allowed  in  the  appointment  of  professors  to 
the  chairs  40  endowed  and  maintained,  or  in  the  selection  of  any 
officer  of  the  university.  But  chairs  or  faculties  for  instruction 
in  any  department  of  learning,  or  in  the  support  of  any  princi- 
ples of  truth,  may  be  endowed  by  gift,  devise  or  bequest ;  and 
the  parties  endowing  the  same,  or  their  legally  authorized  trus- 
ttes,  shall  have  the  privilege,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  regents  and  council  of  education,  of  designating  the  titles 
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thereof,  the  instraedon  to  which  such  endowments  shall  be  de- 
voted, and  the  persons  hj  whom  the  instruction  shall  be  ^yen. 
But  no  amount  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
considered  a  full  endowment  for  any  chair  in  the  universily. 

Sec.  13.  That  instruction  shall,  at  all  times,  be  as  nearly  £ree 
fyr  students  as  is  consistent  with  the  income  of  the  university, 
and  the  best  interests  of  learning. 

Sec.  14.  That  admission  to  courses  of  instruction  or  to  the 
libraries,  museums,  or  other  auxiliaries  of  the  university,  shall 
be  granted  on  conditions  prescribed  in  the  statutes ;  but  no  per- 
son shall  be  admitted  for  purposes  of  regular  study  and  gradua- 
tion who  has  not  previously  received  the  degree  df  bachelor  of 
arts,  or  a  degree  of  equal  value,  from  some  institution  recognized 
by  the  university  authorities. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  order  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versity and  improve  the  collegiate  and  public  instruction  of  the 
country,  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
ratio  of  population,  shall  be  entitled  to  scholarships  of  such 
number,  not  less  than  one  for  each  Representative  and  Delegate 
in  Congress,  and  two  for  each  Senator,  as  the  board  of  regents 
shall  determine,  the  candidates  for  which,  being  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  university,  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
section,  may  be  nominated  to  the  board  by  such  Representatives, 
Delegates  and  Senators,  from  among  the  applicants  resident  in 
their  respective  districts,  territories  or  states,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  any  institution  of  learning  from  which  they  have  received 
their  degrees,  respectively.  These  scholarships  shall  secure  in- 
struction free  of  charge  for  tuition  during  the  term  of  five  years, 
one  year  to  be  devoted  to  general  studies  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy. Each  State  and  Territory  shall  also  be  annually  enti- 
tled to  one  scholarship  securing  admission  for  life  to  any  and  all 
faculties  of  the  university  for  which  the  incumbent  shall  be  found 
qualified  under  the  regulations  thereof.  The  nomination  of  all 
candidates  for  this  life  scholarship  from  any  State  or  Territory 
shall  be  by  the  Governor  thereof,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
institutions  from  which  they  have  received  their  degrees,  respect- 
ively ;  and  the  award  of  such  scholarship  shall  be  made  after  an 
open  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  council 
of  education ;  but  the  authorities  of  the  university  may,  for  suf- 
ficient reasons,  withhold  the  award  of  any  scholanhip,  or  caacel 
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its  privileges,  or  those  of  any  student  in  the  university.  There 
shall  likewise  be  provided  scholarships  entitling  to  a  partial  or 
iull  support  for  such  time,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  shall  be 
determined* 

Sec.  16.  That  for  die  advancement  of  tscience  and  learning, 
by  means  of  researches  and  investigations,  there  shall  be  two 
classes  of  fellowships  in  the  university,  the  first  open  to  the  com* 
petition  of  the  graduates  acquitting  themselves  best  during  their 
respective  courses  of  study;  the  other  a  class  of  honorary  fellow*- 
ships,  open  to  such  learned  men,  whether  American  or  foreign^ 
as  have  merited  distinction  by  contributions  to  knowledge.  Such 
fellowships  may  be  endowed  by  gift  or  otherwise,  and  the  persons 
or  Stsktes  endowing  them  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  r^eiits,  designate  their  titles  and  the  research  and 
investigation  they  shall  be  used  to  encourage.  The  conditions 
on  which  fellowships  shall  be  awarded,  and  the  periods  for  which 
they  may  be  held,  shall  be  determined  in  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity. At  the  dose  of  each  university  year,  any  faculty  may 
name  to  the  board  of  r^^e^ts  any  graduates  who  have  so  distin- 
guished themselves  as  to  justify  their  recommendations  for  posi- 
tions in  some  appropriate  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Sec.  17.  That  as  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
foregoing  provisions,  there  is  hereby  granted  to  the  board  of  i^ 
gents  the  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars  in  a  perpetual  registered 
certificate  of  the  United  States,  to  be  unassignable,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quai> 
terly  in  any  legal-tender  money  of  the  United  States,  Such  oei> 
tificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  cer- 
tified to  the  treasurer  of  the  university,  within  three  months  after 
the  organization  of  the  board  of  regents  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act ;  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of 
the  board  of  regents,  to  be  used  by  them  in  perpetuity  for  the 
sole  benefit  and  support  of  the  university.  So  much  as  is  neces- 
sary of  the  interest  first  accruing  from  each  certificate  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  lands  for  the  seat 
of  the  university,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  providing 
the  means  of  illustration  and  investigation ;  but  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  and  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  such  economy 
shall  be  used  as  is  consistent  with  the  paramount  interests  of  edu- 
cation. 

81 
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Sec.  18.  That  all  gifts^  devises  and  bequests,  when  made  foif 
particular  purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  univer* 
sity,  and  accepted  by  the  regents,  shall  be  applied  in  exact  coiio 
formity  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  trust 

Sso.  19.  That  after  the  formal  opening  of  the  university  for 
instruction,  members,  under  regulations  approved  by  the  officers 
or  {Mrescribed  by  Congress,  shall  have  access  to  the  Congressional 
Library,  to  the  sdentiflc  and  other  collections  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  General  Land  Office,  the  medical  departments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  to  the  A^ri*> 
cultural  Department,  with  its  experimental  grounds,  botanical 
gardens  and  conservatories;  to  the  Naval  Observatory;  to  the 
Bureaus  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  Storm  Signal  Service ;  to 
the  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  Navy  and  War  Depart^ 
ments,  to  the  hospitals  under  charge  of  those  departments,  and 
lo  all  other  collections  and  opportunities  fbr  scientific  study  under 
eontrol  of  the  Government,  such  aecess  to  be  granted  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

fisG.  20.  That  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  board  of 
Tegents  shall  make  a  repcnrt  to  Congress,  stating  the  reg^its  and 
officers  then  in  service,  the  instructors  and  students  in  each  fiu>- 
tdty,  and  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  university,  with  such 
other  information  as  shall  exhibit  its  operations,  condition  and 
wants ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  fi-ee  to  aU  institu- 
tions endowed  under  any  act  ef  Congress,  and  to  all  other  insti* 
tutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  whose  degrees  are  reco|^ 
nised  by  this  university. 

The  above  bill  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  J. 
T.  Hoyt  is  chairman,  appointed  at  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  St.  Louis  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  reported 
opon  at  the  late  Association  held  at  Bkxston.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  both  houses  of  Congress  on  the  20tfa  of  last  May. 


Lsssf>m  rir  t>itAL  obammar.  a? 


«MU 


LESSONS  tS  ORAL  GRAMMAR. 


IT  A,  T.  XACHBB. 


[O  obtain  a  list  of  words  from  the  children  and  arrange  them 
upon  the  board  in  tbe  following  manner: 

boy  child  mouse  finger        it. 

boys  childrai       mice  apples       them,  etc 

Tr.  What  difference  between  the  first  two  words  do  you  no> 
tice? 

Ch.    The  word  beys  has  an  8>  and  the  word  boy  hasn't  any« 

Tr.    Why  does  the  second  word  have  an  s  added  to  it? 

Ch.    Because  it  means  more  than  one  boy> 

Tr.    How  many  boys  does  the  first  word  meanf 

Ch.    Only  one  boy. 

Tr.  or  ch.  gives  term  "  denote,^  and  ch;  states  fiusts  with  refer*> 
"enoe  to  all  the  wor^  that  some  denote  more  thaji  one  object, 
^and  others  denote  but  one. 

Tr.    What  kinds  of  words  are  these  written  upon  the  board? 

Ch.    Nouns  and  pronouns^ 

Tr.  What  have  we  learned  in  this  lessMi  about  nouns  and 
j^ronouns? 

Ch.  Some  nouns  and  pronouns  denote  but  one  oi^peot,  and 
t>therB  denote  more  than  one^ 

Tr.  Because  nouns  and  pronouns  may  denote  but  one  otject 
or  more  than  one  object,  we  say  they  have  numbei^  To  what, 
then,  have  you  found  number  bdongs  t 

Ch«    Nouns  and  pronouns. 

Tr.  If  number  bdongt  to  neuas  and  pronouns,  you  can  call  it 
their — — 

Ch.    Property, 

Tr.  helps  the  ch.  to  fbnn  the  definition  and  then  writes  it  upon 
the  board.  That  property  of  a  wiun  or  prenoun  by  which  it  de- 
iMites  one  olgect  or  more  than  one  ohjeot,  is  called  number. 

After  this  part  of  the  lesson  has  been  given,  it  will  be  eaqr  to 
teaph  the  next  two  definitions  i  a  newn  or  a  pronoun  which  de* 
tiotes  but  one  olyeet  is  said  to  be  in  the  singular  number,  and  a 
noun  or  pronoun  which  danotsa  moM  Aaa  one  otgeot  is  said  to 
(m  in  the  plural  number* 
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Conclude  the  lesson  by  erasing  the  writing  from  the  board  and 
then  exercising  ch*  in  recalling  definitions,  by  calling  upon  ch.  to* 
give  sentences  containing  nouns  of  the  singular  number,  pro- 
nouns in  the  plural  number,  etc.,  and  by  having  ch.  determine 
the  number  of  each  noun  or  pronoun  in  sentences  given  by  Tr* 


CITIES  AND  THEIR  SOBRIQUETS, 

EW  York  Cirr  is  called  the  "  Empire  City,*^  the  *' Me- 
tropolis," and  sometimes  "Gotham."  The  first  titles 
were  given  to  it  because  of  its  extensive  commeroe,  nu- 
merous manuiactories,  and  great  wealth.  It  was  first  called 
**  Gotham"  in  "  Salmagundi,"  (a  humorous  work  by  Washington 
Irving)  from  the  singular  wisdom  attributed  to  the  inhabitants. 
"Gotham"  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  England,  noted  for  the  stu- 
pidity of  its  citizens. 

Bo«t(m  is  the  •*  Classic  City,"  the  "Modem  Athens,"  and  the 
"  Literary  Emporium,"  from  its  acknowledged  preeminence  in 
the  literary  and  fine  art  pursuits.  It  is  also,  sometimes,  called 
the  "  Puritan  City,"  in  allusion  to  the  character  of  ks  founders 
and  inhabitants.     It  is  also  called  "The  Hub  of  the  Universe." 

BaUimore  is  the  "Monumental  City,"  from  the  number  and 
prominence  of  its  monuments.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Washington  Monument.  It  stands  on  a  rke  of  ground  100  feet 
high.  Its  base,  50  feet  square  and  20  feet  high,  supports  a  Doric 
column  176J  feet  in  height,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Washington,  16  feet  high,  giving  its  summit  an  eleva- 
tion of  312^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor.  The  shafl,  20 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  14  at  the  top,  is  ascended  by  means 
of  a  winding  stair  within.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  white 
marble,  and  cost  (200,000.  From  its  summit  can  be  had  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  America. 

Hartford  \s  the  "Charter  Oak  City,"  from  the  old  oak  so 
famous  in  our  colonial  history.  It  is  said  that  the  anthonties  of 
the  king  were  about  to  destroy  the  colonial  charter,  which  was 
the  only  guarantee  for  justice  and  civil  freedom,  when  a  patriot 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  it,  and  hid  it  in  this  old  oak  tree, 
where  it  remained  in  safety  till  they  could  bring  it  forth  withont 
danger. 
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New  Sbwen  is  the  ''Gily  of  Elms/'  from  the  piofiifiion  of  elm 
trees  growing  in  its  public  squares  and  streets. 

Philaddphia  is  the  '' Quaker  City,"  so  named  from  the  reli- 
gious faifb  of  its  founders,  it  is  also  called  the  '*  City  of  I^n" 
and  the  *'  City  of  Brothedy  Love/'  which  last  named  is  nothing 
more  than  the  tratislation  of  the  Greek  original. 

GhmUtUm  is  called  the  ''Palmetto  City,"  on  aecoimt  of  the 
abundance  of  palmetto  trees  in  and  around  it. 

Cmcinnctii  is  the  "  Queen  City,  so  ehristesed  when  it  was  the 
undisputed  commercial  center  of  the  West  Also  called  Pork- 
-apoliB,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  pork  pad:ed  there. 

Chicago,  I  beiieTe,  however,  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  respect, 
for  the  last  few  years.  Cincinnati  is  bnilt  oq  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Washington,  first  called  ^' LosantiviHe."  This  word  is  made 
sup  as  fallows:  vtQe  means  '*  village" — an^i  means  '*  opposite,"  os 
means  "  mouth," — and  L.  stands  for  Licking — and  aU,  togeth», 
means  '^Village  opposite  4^e  mouth  of  the  Licking."  This  was 
considered  rather  an  outlandish  name,  and  was  afterwards  e3E- 
<shanged  for  Omdnnaii^, 

Washington  is  the  "  City  of  Magnificent  Distances,''  first  called 
-so  (ironically)  by  Randolph,  I  believe,  on  aceount  of  the  preten- 
tions OB  which  it  was  planned,  and  its  vast  area  of  still  unoccupied 
ground.  It  covers  a  space  4^  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide,  or 
«bout  11  equane  miles.  The  entire  site  is  traversed  by  two  sets 
of  streets,  from  70  to  100  feet  wide,  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other;  the  whole  again  being  intersected  Miqueiy  by  15  avenues, 
from  190  >to  160  feet  wide.  It  is  also  called  the  ^'  Executive 
<I)ity,"  and  flometiraes  the  "  Federal  City." 

Bochester  is  called  the  *^  Flour  City,"  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  flouring  mills,  some  of  wliich  aire  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

SpringfiM,  Illinois,  is  also  called  the  *' Flower  City,"  being 
<[istinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

PiUsburg  IS  the  "  Iron  City,**  from  it?  iron  trade  and  manufac- 
tories.    It  is  also  empkaitieaUy  called  the  *^  Smoky  City." 

Cleveland^  from  the  number  of  original  forest  trees  in  its  paric 
imd  public  square,  is  called  the  "  Forest  City." 

PinHand,  Maine,  is  sometimes  known  by  the  same  namei 

Louisville  is  known  as  the  '^  Fall  Ciity/'  being  situated  at  the 
fidls  of  the  Ohio  river. 
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8L  Lquu  is  called  the  **  Mound  City,'*  on  aooonnt  of  die  nu- 
merous artificial  movuMb  that  oooajiy  the  aite  <»i  whudi  the  cil^r 
is  built 

"  Creaoent  City*  is  a  popular  name  lor  the  City  of  Hew  Or- 
leans, the  older  portion  of  which  is  built  around  the  convex  side 
of  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  bend  represents  a  erea- 
oenty  oa  new  moon.  In  the  progress  of  its  growth  up  stream^ 
howey^,  the  city  has  now  so  extended  itself  as  to  fill  the  hollow 
of  a  ourve  in  the  GffoAi»  direction,  so  that  the  river  front  pre- 
sents an  outline  resembling  the  letter  S. 

Ann  Arhor  is  frequently  known  as  the  ''Athoaw  of  the  West.'^ 

Dekfmi  is  the  ^'  City  ef  Straits,**  being  situated  on  the  aiaream 
lliat  connects  the  two  lakes,  Erie  and  St.  C3air. 

Dubugme  is  ike  *^  Key  Gify,"  as  it  is  said  to  open  Ae  doors  of 
trade  to  the  Narthwest  and  Flaafic.  It  was  settled  by  the  Frendh 
UI178& 

IxnoiB  is  tiie  "  Spindle  CSty,**  firom  the  great  number  «f  ita 
^ton  mMiUifactorieB. 

Mlmiuku  is  the  *'  Cream  Colored  City,"  firooi  the  edler  of  the 
bricks  of  whidi  its  houses  are  made. 

JhdtatMiptffis  is  the  ''  Bailroad  City,"  from  the  nwnber  of  rail-* 
roads  entering  it  Twelve  railroads  now  cent^  in  it,  a^nd  it  i» 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  not  situated  on  some  body 
of  water.  Fran  1860  to  1870,  it  increased  in  population  fi:om 
)8,0Q0  to  51,000.    Its  proseot  population  is  about  60,00a 

RidoMmd^  Indiana,  is  known  as  the  "Quaker  City  of  the 
West,**  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  settlemoxts  of  Friends. 

Keokvk  is  the  ^'  Gate  City,"  a  translation^  I  believe,  of  its  In- 
dian name. 

Lofa^ftUe  is  the ''  Star  City.*^ 

lent  HcnOe  the  "  Prairie  City.* 

BuffiOo  the  ''  Queen  Qty  of  the  Lakes." 

Hannihd  the  "  Bluff  City.* 

ChiUicoIhe  is  called  the  '' Ancient  Metropolis,'*  because  it  was 
the  first  capital  ci  Ohio.  In  1810,  the  capital  was  changed  to 
Banesville,  where  it  remained  only  two  years,  when  it  was  moved 
to  Columbus. 

Hontpdier  is  the  "  Green  Mountain.  City,"  being  the  capital  ol 
tine  Gj^m.  Mountain.  State* 
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Piqaa,  Ohio,  is  the  "  Border  City,"  from  its  proximity  to  the 
border  of  Miami  county,  in  which  it  is  situated. 

8t.  Pond  is  the  ''Diadem  City,''  since  it  occupies  the  chief 
place  in  the  civic  crown  of  the  Northwest. 

Chicago  is  called  the  ''  Garden  City*"  from  the  great  number 
and  beauty  of  its  private  gardens. 

Chlma  is  the  **  Lead  City,''  from  the  vast  quantities  of  lead 
ore  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Fond  du  Lac  Wisconsin,  is  called  the  ''Fountain  City,"  from 
the  multiplicity  of  its  fountains. 

NaahviUe  is  known  as  the  "  City  of  Books." 

BrooMyn  is  known  as  the  *'  City  of  Churches,"  from  the  large 
number  of  churches  it  contains. 


SHAKRPEABE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


A  writer  in  OUver  Optic's  Magasnnc  has  made  a  ooUeetion  of 
curious  parallel  passages,  which  show  the  £uniliarity  of  the  great 
dramatist  with  the  Scriptures,  and  account  for  the  common  say- 
ing in  regard  to  the  origin  of  many  a  fiimiliar  quotation :  *'  It 
must  be  found  either  in  the  Bible  or  Shakspeare." 

Othello — "  Bude  in  my  speech." 

Bible—"  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech." — 2  cor.  xL  6. 

Witches  in  Macbeth — "  Show  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart" 

Bible — "  Consume  thine  eyes  and  grieve  thine  heart." — 1  Sam. 
ii.  33. 

Macbeth — "  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

Bible — "  Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow." — ^Psalms,  zzxiz.  6. 

Macbeth — "  We  will  die  with  harness  on  our  backs." 

Bible — "  Nioanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness." — ^2  Mac  xx.  28. 

Banquo — "  Woe  to  the  land  that  is  governed  by  a  child." 

Bible—"  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  King  is  a  child."-*** 
Eccles.  X.  16. 

Timon  of  Athens — "  Who  can  call  him  his  friend  that  dips  in 
the  same  dish  V 

Bible — *'  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the 
same  shall  betn^  me." 
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TO  THB  TEACHBRS  OF  IKDIANA. 


Man  J  of  70a  haTe  already  entered  upon  the  labor  of  jour  profeesion ; 
otfaerB  will  have  done  bo  ere  this  reacbes  jon,  and  in  one  or  two  months 
all  will  be  engaged  again  in  the  school  room.  Most  of  you  have  received 
the  benefits  of  the  County-  Institutes  once  more.  I  doubt  not  you  are 
nerved  for  the  work  of  another  year.  Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  your 
professioup  you  cannot  faiL 

Your  State  has  made  liberal  preparation  for  the  support  of  her  common 
schools.  She  has,  as  the  result  of  the  labor  of  a  half  century,  created  a 
permanent  interest-bearing  fund  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  She  has 
also  created  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  two  millions,  with  which  to  cona- 
pensate  you  for  your  labors. 

I  do  not  say  that  she  pays  you  the  worth  of  your  labors,  but  she  gives 
yon  every  dollar  in  her  possession.  More  than  twelve  thousand  of  yoo, 
in  a  short  time,  will  be  engaged  in  your  respective  fields  of  toil.  I  need 
not  remind  yon  that  on  yon,  more  than  any  other  class  of  school  oiBcers, 
depends  the  success  of  our  system.  If  yon  give  the  people  good  BchooW, 
the  Legislature  will  give  us  all  needed  legislation.  The  Stato  Board 
ef  Education  will,  in  a  few  days,  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  un- 
graded schools  of  the  State.  This  will  be  sent  to  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  through  the  County  Examiners  and  the  School  Journal.  You  will 
be  careful  to  have  your  schools  conform  to  this  course.  A  thorough  intel- 
ligent and  sytematic  organifation  of  your  schools  is  the  key  that  opens 
the  door  i>f  suceess.  In  the  name  of  your  Stato,  I  thank  you  for  your 
labor  during  the  past  year,  and  ask  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence 
upon  you  during  the  present  year. 


DOWN  IN  THE  POCKET. 


I  spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  counties  of  Pike,  Dubois,  Harrison, 
Crawford,  Perry,  Spencer,  Warrick,  Daviess  and  Martin.  The  attendance 
of  the  Trustees,  and  other  school  officers,  was  quite  good  in  some  of  these 
counties;  in  others,  quite  meagre.  The  rural  districts  are  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  school  houses;  the  towns  have  not  kept  abreast  with  the 
other  towns  of  the  Stoto.  There  is  evidently  a  disposition  among  them 
to  advance  in  this  respect.  The  graded  school  era  is  dawning,  and  in  five 
years  fh)m  this  time  I  predict  that  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  will  be 
lined  with  good  school  edifices  ttom  Mount  YerBon  to  Lawreneeburg. 
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The  plan  of  famishing  to  the  Bxaminen  monthly  installments  of  qaes- 
tions,  meets  with  the  approTal  of  all  the  true  friends  of  education  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  Bxaminers  told  me  that  it  had  inaugurated  a  new 
educational  era  throughout  the  Pocket. 

In  the  historic  town  of  Oorydon,  I  found  a  Mrs.  Snyder  running  a  Nor^ 
mal  school  of  her  own.  She  has  erected  a  neat  little  school  edifice,  upon 
an  eleyated  piece  of  ground,  at  her  own  expense.  In  this  she  teaches, 
during  the  year,  pupils  of  all  grades,  and,  at  times,  trains  the  teachers  of 
Barrison  county.  Her  services  are  iuTaluable  to  the  people  of  that  county. 
She  is  content  to  work  in  the  Pocket,  and  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
that  section  upon  haying  one  in  their  midst  so  devoted  to  their  intereftts, 
and  so  efBcient. 

I  fear  that  my  Tisit  to  Crawford  was  almost  useless.  Very  few  trustees 
met  me  at  Leavenworth.  The  court  house  was  pre-oocupied  by  political 
speakers,  and  a  church  was  refused  me.  I  had  to  leave  the  town,  there- 
fore, without  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  people  in  reference  to  com- 
mon school  education ;  though  my  opinion  is,  that  a  few  lectures,  in  that 
locality,  are  greatly  in  demand. 

In  Perry,  the  attendance  of  Trustees  was  large,  the  interview  was  pro- 
tracted, pleasant,  and,  I  hope,  profitable.  Sudden  siokness  prevented  me 
from  lecturing  in  the  evening  after  our  interview,  as  had  been  announced, 
and  as  was  expected  by  the  people. 

The  most  decisive  failure,  during  the  trip,  was  in  Spencer.  Only  two 
Trustees  met  me  at  the  Auditor's  office,  and  one  of  them  left  just  as  we 
commenced  business,  and  returned  no  more.  All  the  information  1  could 
elicit,  touching  the  educational  status  of  Spencer  county,  reached  me 
through  this  tmt  Trustee  and  a  newly  appointed  Examiner.  I  came  out 
of  the  county  nearly  as  ignorant  as  I  entered  it.  My  impression  is  that 
there  is  great  need  of  refortnation  in  this  county,  and  that  the  present 
Examiner  will  labor  to  bring  it  about. 

I  found  a  good  Institute  in  session  in  Warrick  county.  Almost  al.  tne 
school  officers  of  the  county  were  present.  The  meeting,  to  me,  was  really 
delightful.  I  propounded  many  questions  to  these  various  classes  tf  school 
officers,  touching  their  management  of  school  affairs,  and  they,  in  tnrn, 
proposed  as  many  to  me.  We  separated  late  in  the  afternoon,  conscious 
that  it  was  good  to  thus  assemble.  The  inside  view  that  I  obtained,  in 
this  meeting  of  Warrick  county,  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  she  is, 
educationally,  in  a  most  healthy  condition.  I  addressed  a  full  house  in 
the  evening. 

The  school  Trustees  of  Petersburg,  Pike  county,  are  erecting,  this  year, 
%  fine  school  edifice.  The  local  levy  for  tuition  purposes,  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  the  Pocket;  indeed,  I  found  many 
Trustees  uninformed  as  to  their  power  to  make  this  levy;  but  quite  a 
number  of  them,  upon  being  assured  that  their  power  to  do  so  was  clear, 
and  that  it  was  being  exercised  very  generally  throoghout  the  State,  made 
the  levy  at  once.  There  will  be  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  school  terms  in  certain  localities  in  the  Pocket. 
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At  DaTiess,  I  found  the  regular  eountj  Instltate  in  sewion,  headed  bjr 
A.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  eitj  schoole,  Enmerille,  Indiana,  and 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Bdaoation.  The  Institute  was  not  well 
attended  by  the  teachers.  The  conrt  room,  in  which  the  Institute  was 
oondacted,  was  peculiarly  unfaTorable.  Many  of  the  teaehevs  took  but 
Httle  interest  in  the  valuable  instructions  giTen  by  Prof.  Gow.  On  the 
afternoon  of  my  yieit,  there  was  a  joint  session  of  the  Trustees,  Gommia- 
tloners,  Auditor  and  Examiner,  and  members  of  the  Institute.  This  inter* 
▼lew  lasted  about  three  hours.  Almost  everything  connected  with  the 
common  school  interests  of  Daviess  county  was  canvassed  in  this  meeting. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  to  the  meeting  by  Prof.  Gow.  We 
separated,  feeling  that  we  were  wiser  by  this  interview. 

In  Martin  county  the  Institute  was  also  in  session,  at  Dover  HilL  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  few  Trustees  and  the  Examiner  at  that 
point.  Out  conversation  was  brief,  but  revealed  a  healthfUl  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  little  county.  The  members  of  the  Institute  were  an  Intel* 
ligent  looking  class  of  young  peuple«  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Examiner,  although 
an  attorney  and  devoted  to  his  practice,  gives  strict  attention  to  his  schools^ 
especially  to  his  Institute  work.  I  have  found  no  Examiner  more  in  ear- 
nest and  more  successAil  in  keeping  up  a  lively  interest  among  his  teacheit 
Ihan  he.  He  is  about  to  remove  to  an  adjoining  county.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Examiner's  office  will  thereby  be  created.  I  urge  great  care  In  filling 
the  same.  The  wheel  turns  now  in  the  right  direction— do  not  reverse 
he  motion. 


OOKGERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN 
TOWNS  AND  CITIES,  AND  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOB 
FUNDS  THAT  MAY  COME  INTO  THEIR  HANDS. 

Jas.  W.  Duval,  Esq,  Auditor  Union  County: 

DsAB  Sik: — Tour  favor  of  the  13th  inst  came  duly  to  hand. 

In  reply,  I  can  say  that  I  think  the  five  per  cent,  damages  required  to 
Im  assessed  against  all  sales  of  Congressional  School  Lands  is  for  the  ben« 
tilt  of  the  fund,  and  should  be  added  to  it.  The  law  is  silent  concerning 
this,  but,  from  the  analogy  of  law,  I  think  this  is  true.  The  sale  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund,  and  it  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  damaged,  just  as 
at  a  suit  at  Court,  the  party  who  has  received  injustice  is  supposed  to  be 
damaged.  The  damage  to  the  ftind  lies  on  the  breaking  of  the  contract 
and  the  failure  to  pay.  The  two  per  cent.,  to  which  you  are  entitled,  is 
paid  from  the  general  fund.    See  laUer  part  of  sec.  107. 

When  OB  an  official  visit  to  your  county  I  was  asked  if  the  law  anthoi^ 
ised  a  Beard  of  School  Trastees  to  organize,  by  appointing  one  of  their 
number  President,  another  Secretary,  and  another  Treasurer,  and  if  tha 
IkMird  could  change  the  organisation  at  pleasure,  and  who  were  liaUe  Jbr 
the  ftinds  that  came  into  the  Treasurer's  hands,  he  alone  or  the  Board, 
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Tike  law  authoriiea  such  an  organiaation,  bat  doM  not  require  it.  It  is 
a  procedure  which  the  Board  takes  merelj  for  its  own  oonyenience,  and 
nothing  is  binding  on  such  an  organiaation,  and  the  Board  can  change  it 
at  pleasure.  The  Board  must  gire  joint  or  separate  bonds  for  secaritj  of 
the  funds  which  com^  into  their  hands. 

Section  5  expressly  says  that  such  Trustees,  "  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  and  give  bond,  sim- 
^ar  to  the  oath  and  bond  required  of  Township  Trustees^"  and  section  6, 
t(  the  CpuDty  Auditor,  in  affixing  the  penally  and  approving  and  accepting 
the  bonds  of  any  such  Trustees,  shall  see  to  their  sufficiency  to  secure  the 
school  revenues  that  come  into  their  hands,"  etc.  If  the  money  is  paid 
to  the  Board'  or  the  one  appointed  Treasurer,  in  either  case  the  Board  if 
liable  on  tbeir  respective  bondB.  The  other  membem  of  the  Board  maj 
require  additional  security  from  the  Treasurer,  to  protect  themselves. 
And  if  the  Treasurer  should  apply  the  Ainds  to  other  purposes  than  those 
which  the  Board  direct  him  to  do,  he  mi^  be  restrained  by  an  order  from 
Court.  Further,  the  Auditor  should  not  pay  over  the  funds  to  the  Treas- 
urer unless  he  is  satisfied  the  Board  have  authorized  him  to  do  so. 

I  think,  in  all  cases,  it  would  be  best  to  pay  all  moneys  over  to  the 
Board  in  person,  and  that  all  deposits  should  be  made  in  its  name,  Md 
that  all  checks,  orders  and  receipts  should  be  sigued  bj  the  three  memben^ 
or  at  least  a  minority  of  them. 

I  ain  truly  yoursy 

M.  B.  HOPKINS, 
Sapt.  of  Public  Instruction^ 
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In  one  of  the  contributed  articles  for  last  month's  Joumaly  It  was  stated 
that  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  TeacherB*  Institutes  was  not  at  all 
practical  for  teachers  of  ungraded  schools.  That  "  Object  Lessons,''  "The 
Word  Method/'  etc.,  were  all  well  enough  for  graded  schools,  but  that 
the  countay  teacher  had  no  time  for  such  things.  This  idea  seems  to  be 
quite  prevalent.  Let  us  consider  it.  To  begin  with,  the  country  teacher 
has  jtut  08  fittieh  time  as  the  city  teacher,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to 
how  that  time  shall  be  spent.  When  a  teacher  says  he  has  no  time  for  an 
exercise,  he  simply  means  that  he  chooses  to  give  the  time  to  something 
else.  A  teacher  always  has  time  or  takes  time  for  what  he  considers  of 
most  importance. 

Further,  if  a  teacher  can  give  to  a  class  of  small  children  but  fifteen 
minutes,  four  times  a  d<iy,  it  will  take  no  longer  to  spend  that  time  in 
teaching  by  the  *^Word  Method"  than  to  teach  them  by  the  a,  b,  c 
method.    The  time  is  entirely  independent  of  the  method. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  here  as  to  what  methods  are  the  best,  but  only 
wish  to  urge  that  those  by  which  children  can  be  taught  most  readily  in 
one  place,  are  the  ones  best  adapted  to  the  other.  Inasmuch  as  children 
are  much  the  same,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  the  method  la 
entirely  independent  of  the  place.  If  a  class  of  city  children  can  be 
taught  to  read  by  the  Phonic  method  more  readily  than  by  any  other, 
this  fact  could  not  be  changed  by  simply  putting  these  children  into  a 
country  fichool.  A  good  method  in  one  locality  is  a  good  one  in  another, 
whether  it  be  for  teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar  or  anything  else. 

If  instruction  given  in  Institutes  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for 
city  and  country  teachers. 

That  there  are  a  great  many  things  connected  with  the  mana^emefU  of 
city  and  town  schools  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  country  schools,  is  very 
true ;  but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  method  of  teaching. 


If  we  could  iMtve  had  Professor  Hewett's  article  in  this  issue,  to  read 
when  we  first  began  to  teach  arithmetic,  it  would  have  been  worth  tea 
dollars  to  us.  The  article  is  one  of  great  worth,  and  we  are  sure  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  teacher  of  arithmetic. 

The  article  on  "Teaching  Primary  Arithmetic  in  the  Boston  Schools," 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  every  one  interested  in  primary 
aching. 
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We  would  call  the  special  attestion  of  teachers  to  the  article  \rf  Daniel 
Hoagh,  on  Ancient  Indiana.  These  mounds  of  which  he  speaks,  are  very 
numerous  in  this  State,  and  Mr.  H.  is  anxious  to  get  the  exact  numher 
and  to  collect  all  the  facts  concerning  that  he  can.  If  teachers,  in  every 
county  where  they  are  found,  will  send  to  Mr  Hough  all  that  they  can 
learn  in  regard  to  them,  they  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  hundreds  of 
persons  interested  in  this  subject. 

These  mounds  give  undoubted  evidence  of  a  race  older  than  the  In- 
dians, that  was  entirely  different  from  them  and  highly  civilized. 

The  study  is  an  interesting  one,  and  we  hope  that  hundreds  of  teachers 
will  send  Mr.  Hough  information  in  regard  to  mounds  in  their  respective 
localities. 

The  article  on  Cities  and  their  Sobriquets,"  will  be  of  special  bentflt  to 
teachers  of  geography.  At  a  rule,  a  child  should  never  be  required  to 
learn  the  name  and  location  of  a  city,  unless  some  additional  facts  are 
learned.  If  there  is  nothing  to  learn  about  a  city,  do  not  trouble  children 
to  learn  its  name  and  location. 

The  Bxercise  in  Blementary  Grammar,  by  a  teacher  connected  with  the 
Indianapolis  Training  School,  will  be  valuable  for  what  it  tuggutt  to  per- 
sons who  have  this  very  difficult  subject  to  teach. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Emery,  we  may  not  be  able  to  keep  our 
promise  to  furnish  a  course  of  scientific  papers  adapted  lo  the  public 
schools.  We  shall  try,  however,  to  secure  the  series  from  some  other 
source. 


Wb  have  seen  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
are  assured  that  they  will  prepare  a  course  of  stuiy,  for  ungraded  schools, 
in  accordance  with  our  suggestions  in  last  month's  Journal.  They  meet 
in  a  few  days,  and,  as  soon  as  the  course  is  ready,  we  shall  publish  it. 
It  will  result  in  great  good  or  we  greatly  mistake. 


If  the  person  who  sent  us  $1.50  for  the  Journal^  and  requested  it  to  be 
sent  to  Gowen,  Delaware  county,  instead  of  to  Moncie,  as  heretofore,  will 
be  kind  enough  to  send  his  navu  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  comply  with  the 
request. 


We  made  our  September  issue  of  the  Journal  sufficiently  large,  as  we 
supposed,  but  the  new  subscriptions  have  so  far  exceeded  our  calculations 
that  we  are  compelled  to  apologize  to  more  than  three  hundred  new  sub- 
scribers, whom  we  have  kept  waiting  for  the  October  issue. 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  those  who  wished  their  subscriptions  to 
begin  earlier,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Journal  is  appreciated. 
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Ayr  teft<^er  wishinf^  tb«  addmt  of  hi»  lAHlfiMil  ohuiged,  will  ptoftM 
^ive  the  pott  office  and  county  /tom  which  it  Ib  to  be  tshanged,  as  weil  mi 
the  addrees  in  Ml  to  which  it  ii  to  be  ient  Petsons  take  a  great  deal  ton 
granted  when  they  sttppoee  that  we  can  remember  the  individnal  addnaMt 
«f  all  our  aubBcribere. 

We  are  entirely  willing  to  make  then  changeB,  but  do  not  IMe  to  be  ptti 
%o  tmnee$88ary  trouble. 


Wb  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  teachers  the  nocessity  of  working 
tor  the  changea  we  so  much  need  in  the  school  law. 

The  teacher  who  tohines  about  low  wages  and  the  shortness  of  the  school 
term,  and  dou  nothiog  to  biing  about  a  change  for  the  better,  does  net 
"deserve  to  be  called  tsaehtt. 


lA 


A 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  tEACHERS,  PttA 
PARBD  BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  AUG.  1878. 


JQBirSBAL  qUESTIONB. 

Giw  your  name  and  pott  office  addreis. 

What  special  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching? 
8.    Do  you  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodicals?    If  bO) 
tiftiira  them. 

4.    Have  yoU  attended  Teaohen'  Initituies?    If  not,  why? 
&.    Hare  you  taught  school  Y    What  grade  ?    flow  long  ? 
6.    What  is  your  age  ? 
f  •    What  is  the  length  of  your  pteTions  eertiftcate  ? 

ORtflOQBAPHT. 

1.  What  is  Orthography  7 

1.  Define  Consonant  and  Polysyllable. 

8.  Write  four  words,  each  containing  a  different  sotind  of  A, 

4.  Bow  many  sounds  has  C;  and  how  are  they  named  ? 

8.    Should  words  be  pronounoed  by  the  pupil  belbre  spelling  ?    Biata 
your  reason. 

6.    Spell  the  following  words  t 

Whom^  Decimal, 

DecidO)  Division, 

Valley,  Referring, 

Rescind,  Beginning, 

Scholar,  Irregular, 

License,  Certificate 

Freight)  Michigan, 

Oonneetieata 

^HTBIOLOQir. 

1.  What  is  Physiology,  and  what  is  Hygiene  f 

2.  What  arv  the  three  offices  of  the  bones  ?    Give  exampleSf 
8.    Give  a  classification  of  the  teeth. 

4.    Write  what  yon  know  of  the  physiology  of  digestlotti 

6.    Write  what  yott  know  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye* 

1.    What  is  LengRtde,  imd  how  is  it  reckoned  ? 

a.    Name  the  States  that  are  entirely  west  of  the  lIlBsllBi|>pi  lim 
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3.  l^ame  Ave  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  United  States,  in  the  order 
of  their  size. 

4.  Give  the  principal  Mountain  Chains  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
direction  in  which  they  run. 

6.    Bound  Missouri,  and  locate  its  principal  cities  and  rivers. 

6.  How  does  the  climate  of  the  United  States  compare  with  that  of 
European  countries  in  the  same  latitude?    Give  the  reason. 

7.  What  countries  of  South  America  have  no  sea  coast  7 

8.  What  waters  make  Italy  a  peninsula  ? 

9.  What  three  large  rivers  rise  in  the  Alps?    In  what  direction  do 
they  run  ?     Where  do  they  empty  ? 

10.     What  two  seas  in  Asia  have  bo  ontlet? 

▲BITHMVTIC. 

1.  State  the  difference  between  a  simple  number  and  a  compound 
denominate  number.    Give  examples  of  each. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  dividing  the  terms  of  a  fraction  by  their 
greatest  common  divisor  7 

3.  How  many  acres  does  a  tract  of  land  4  miles  long  and  2}  miles 
wide  contain  7 

4.  1+7-2+14  7-9-^6-7  of  3  11-13  equals  what? 

5.  A  man  pays  $67.07  for  the  use  of  $278,  3  years,  5  months  and  12 
days.    What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

6.  State  the  difference  between  Commission  and  Brokerage.  On 
what  is  each  estimated  7 

7.  Define  Insurance,  Policy,  Premium,  Specific  Tax,  Real  Estate  7 

8.  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note. 

9.  If  12  men  put  2-6  of  a  cargo  on  board  of  a  ship  in  1  day,  how 
long  will  it  require  5  men  to  load  3  such  vessels  7 

10.  A  begins  business  with  $600;  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  takes 
in  B  with  $1,000;  six  months  after  this,  the  entire  gain  is  $600.  What 
is  each  one's  share  7 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  distinction  between  the  Personal  and  Relative  Pronouns, 
with  a  sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  each. 

2.  Give  four  methods  for  the  comparison  of  the  Ajective,  with  an 
illustration  of  each. 

3.  Decline  key,  fly,  ox,  mouse,  and  man,  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
(in  columns,  as  it  is  done  in  the  book.) 

4.  What  essential  difference  is  there  between  the  Preposition  and 
Coil  junction  7    Explain  and  illustrate. 

6.  Write  the  indicative,  present,  Ist  person,  singular,  active  voice ; 
passive  voice ;  progressive  form,  and  emphatic  form,  of  the  verb  "  shake.'' 

6.  What  is  the  difference  tn  meaning  between  "  I  wrote  the  letter,*' 
and  "  I  have  written  the  letter7  " 
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7.  Why  do  verbs  kave  the  properties  of  namher  and  person  applied 
V>theB!i7 

8.  "The  boy  speUed  the  word  !•  with  kM  o't."    Fkrse  the  italioUed 
words  in  full. 

9.  Analyse  the  sentence  ^  John  come  here.'^ 

10.    Oorreot  **Tbefn  has  went  home,"  and  explain  earafnlly  wbat 
principles  ate  violated. 

bISTOttT. 

1.  Give  the  first  and  laA  battles  of  the  Melioan  Wat. 

2.  Give  the  causes  that  fed  to  the  Mexican  War. 

3.  Give  the  first  and  last  engagement  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

4.  (^ive  some  account  of  the  de^gn  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
nnd  the  efi^Bct  upon  the  war. 

6.    Give  some  acooont  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  Republican  form  of  Government. 

7.  Whaft  political  and  social  reasons  have  caused  the  great  hnmigra^ 
%ion  to  this*eouctry. 

8.  What  were  the  tsaases  that  led  to  th«  settlemeni  of  Californuk 
First  by  the  Spaniards,  and,  second  by  Americans  7 

9.  What  were  tb«  tsanses  that  compelled  the  acknowledgment  of 

the  right  of 'firee  worship  in  this  oountry. 

10.    Explain  the  causes  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  Detroit,  Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia,  etc. 

THSORT  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Is  there  any  drfference  between  Ir^formathn  and  IkkMiti0nf  and 
)f  any  difference,  tell  in  what  it  consists. 

2.  W^at  Is  the  object  of  the  school  7 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  forming  the  pupils  in  school  into  classes  7 

4.  'What  is  o1ass9ication,  and  what  should  be  its  basis  7 

5.  In  what  does  teaching  a  child  to  read  consist  7 

6.  What  is  yonr  idea  of  the  term  "Examination"  ae  applied  to  schools 
»nd  teachers  7    What  sbonld  the  word  mean  7 

T.    Of  what  use  is  the  Blackboard  to  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  school. 

8.  What  advantages  are  gained  Arom  text  books  in  Arithmetic,  Go* 
%graphy,  etc.  7 

9.  How  can  the  reading  lesson  be  made  the  means  of  intellaotoid 
=aDd  moral  culture  7 

10.    How  will  yo^  demonstrate  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  7 


TO  SCHOOL  BXAMINBRa 

The  State  Board  of  Sdncation  recommend  that  the  regular  monthly  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  in  each  county,  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the 
month.  This  they  consider  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  persona^  failing  at 
the  examinatioa  in  one  coanty,  going  to  that  of  an  a^joiniag  conatiy  to  be 

t2 
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re-examined  oo  the  same  list  of  qnestioBs  *j  and  alto  to  prevent  the  circv* 
tiition  of  the  qaestions  in  adjoining  counties,  the  ezaninations  in  whicb 
are  held  on  different  days. 

They  further  recommend  that  yon  eneourage  the  teachers  of  yonr 
connty— those  to  whom  you  have  issnetf  and  those  whom  yon  haye  re- 
jected license — \J9  attend  your  monthly  examhiations,  that  they  may  per- 
feet  their  ''scholarship  and  professional  ability;"  and  that  whenever  you 
are  satisfied,  from  the  result  of  the  examination,  that  a  person  to  whon^ 
yon  haf  e  issued  a  license  is  entitled  to  one  of  a  higher  grade,  that  you 
grant  him  such  a  certificate. 

They  desire,  also,  that  you  write  the  Snperintendent  ef  Public  Instruct 
tioB  any  veoommendatiens,  objections  or  epinions  which  yon  may  have 
concerning  the  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  which  have  beei» 
Bent  you,  or  that  will  be  sent  hereafter. 

M.  B.  HOPKINS,  President  of  Boa»L 

A^  C.  SHOBtlBiPas,  Secretary. 

We  republish  this  circular  and  hope  that  Examiners  will  giro  ft  special 
attention.  The  State  Board  especially  iuTite  correspondenee  in  reference 
to  the  questions  sent  Examinerr. 


HiivT  Examiners,  in  grading  and  issuing  certificates,  stre  now  goTerned 
by  the  following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  Examiners*  State  CouTenkioDy 
held  in  Indianapolis,  December,  1871  r 

*•'  Sewlvedj  That  the  general  average  ef  teaeheis*  examinations  consist 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  eight  branchee  required  by  law,  modified  by  other 
evidence  of  qualification.  That  a  general  average  of  serenty  to  seventy- 
five  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  six  ninths'  certificate,  provided  he  pase 
sixty-five  per  cent,  in  oithography,  reading,  arithmetic  and  English  giam- 
mar.  General  average  of  seventy-five  to  eighty-five,  with  seventy *five 
per  cent,  on  four  branches,  twelve  months.  Qeneral  average  of  eighty- 
five  to  ninety-five,  with  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  four 
branches,  eighteen  months.  General  average  of  ninety-five,  or  over,  with 
an  average  of  eighty  on  four  branches,  twenty-four  months,  provided, 
that  where  an  applicant  falls  below  fifty  per  cent.,  in  any  of  the  branchee 
upon  which  he  is  examined,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted." 


A  TBACHSB  in  an  Illinois  school  district  received  the  following  excuse 
one  day  from  an  indignant  patron :  **  miss  brown  i  want  you  striokly  un- 
derstand that  you  hant  boss  of  my  Children  n  if  heap  maria  for  been  late 
you  Will  have  troubl  wee  will  see  wat  laws  is  if  you  want  troubl  yoa 
nead  not  think  Wee  are  slaves  becas  wee  hant  Wee  live  ion  f^ee  laB4 
sdoo.'' 
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Wb  take  the  following  from  a  letter  written  na  hy  Prof.  JoDes,  of  the 
State  Normal  School : 

Term  opened  4th  Inst.;  86  fltadents  present,  30  new  ones;  model  schools 
full.  The  entering  class  is  a  promising  one.  The  extreme  hot  weather  of 
the  first  week  of  the  term  deterred  quite  a  number  f^om  coming  at  the 
beginning. 

The  old  students  who  returned  look  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  renew  their 
studies  with  pleasure. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  school,  at  its  opening,  by  reason  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Prof.  Rush  Emery.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution but  a  term,  yet  long  enough  to  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
both  students  and  faculty.  He  was  especially  well  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  called  to  fill  in  this  institution — Instructor  in  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Geography.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Iowa  Uniyersity  and  of  the 
University  of  Oottingen,  Germany.  He  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  public  school  work,  and  knew  bow  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  children 
and  youth  in  their  different  stages  of  mental  development. 


Mr.  Editor: — Please  state  in  the  JbtimaZ  the  following  questions,  re- 
questing some  one  to  publish,  in  the  next  number,  clear  and  concise  an- 
swers: 

1.  Wha*  principles  combined  form  the  letter  u  f    Letter  n  f 

2.  How  may  the  meaning  of  words  best  be  taught? 

8.    How  many  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language? 
4.    Give  a  rule  for  finding  a  place  when  the  latitude  and  longitude  is 
given,  with  using  or  referring  to  a  globe.  PEDAGOUGE. 

Let  us  have  some  answers  that  are  clear,  short  and  to  the  point, — Ed.] 

J.  McNsiLL,  Examiner  of  Wayne  county,  has  sent  a  list  of  44  sub- 
scribers. This  is  the  largest  list  received  this  season,  and  speaks  well  for 
"Old  Wayne."  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  ftom  W.  T, 
Stilwell,  Examiner  for  Gibson  county,  a  list  of  srvrntt-thrss  subscri- 
bers, accompanied  by  the  cash.  This  is,  by  thirteen,  the  largest  list  ever 
r«)ceived  at  this  office,  and  places  Gibson  county  at  the  head. 

Gibson  is  thb  Bakiirr  County.  Thanks  to  the  Examiner  and  thanks 
to  the  teachers. 

Addrd  to  what  was  published  last  month  for  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, James  McNeill,  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  will 
read  a  paper  on  "Defects  in  the  Graded  System  of  Schools." 

Ths  State  University  has  opened,  this  year,  with  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual.  The  corps  of  professors  is  fhll,  as  Dr.  Owen  does  not  pro- 
pose to  leave  before  spring,  and,  perhaps,  not  till  the  close  of  the  year. 
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INSTITUTES. 


Dearborn  County. — The  Dearborn  County  Teachers'  Institute  met 
August  26,  in  the  college  buildingi  Moore's  Hill,  Indiana,  and  continued  in 
session  for  five  days. 

Examiner  Haynes  employed  E.  H.  Butler  to  take  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tute.   The  county  comnjissioners  donated  $125  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Bennett  gaTe  instruction  in  English  Composition,  Physiology 
and  Theory  and  Practice.  B.  H.  Butler  in  Arithmetic,  Orthography  and 
Theory  and  Practice.  0.  P.  Jenkins  in  Geography  and  Analysis.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Maxwell  in  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Miss  Lyde  Evans  gave  twoTery  instructive  lessons  with  Webb's  Dissected 
Card?.  Miss  Katie  Ferris  gave  an  object  lesson,  and  Mies  Lizzie  Campbell 
gave  instruction  in  Penmanship. 

The  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  regular  class  drill,  the  teacher 
taking  notes  of  the  important  points  for  discussion.  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice,  and  discussions  upon  the  forenoon's 
work. 

A  well  patronized  query-box  added  much  to  tho  interest  of  the  Insti- 
tnte.     By  this  means  many  important  questions  were  fully  discussed. 

Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  Tmcher,  Prof.  O.  W.  Ben- 
nett, and  Rev.  B.  W.  Smith.  One  evening  was  duvoted  to  discussing, 
"How  to  best  secure  the  moral  instruction  of  pupils."  TkU  weu  good. 
One  evening  was  employed  socially.     *•  This,  was  gooder.^^ 

Eighty-seven  teachers  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  75. 

The  nnanimous  verdict  of  all  was  that  it  was  the  most  enthusiastic  In- 
stitute evt^r  held  in  the  county.  Every  teacher  worked  with  a  will,  and 
the  instruction  was  wholesome  and  practicable. 

Among  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  are  the  following: 

Resolved^  1.  That  our  thanks  are  cordially  extended  to  the  efficient 
officers  and  instructors. 

2.  That  we  will  organize  and  suBtain  a  permanent  Oonnty  Teachers' 
Association. 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  Indiana  School  Journal  as  an  able  reprtt« 
sentative  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

4.  That  the  interests  of  our  schools  demand  a  county  superintendent. 
6.    That  we  petition  for  an  increase  of  salary  in  accordance  with  the 

experience  and  grade  <^  certificate,  irrespective  of  sex. 

6.  That  we  urge  township  trustees  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  continue 
the  district  schools  at  least  eight  months  each  year. 

Switzerland  County. — The  Switzerland  County  Institute  was  held 
at  Vevay  the  last  week  in  August.    Prof.  D.  Eckley  Hunter  was  our  Sa« 
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perintendent.  Prof.  K.  F.  Brewington  was  with  its  and  lent  us  material 
aid.  Prof.  Reubelt,  Superintendent  of  the  Vevay  schools,  was  with  us 
part  of  the  time.  Miss  Mary  A.  Rous  and  Miss  Maggie  Shaw  were  with 
us  all  the  time,  and  rendered  inyaluable  services.  Many,  very  many,  of 
the  teachers  of  the  county  gave  great  assistance,  and  the  Institute  passed 
off  finely.  On  Thursday  evening  the  teachers  were  given  a  free  *' Social," 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Shaw  and  his  pleasant  wife  and 
daughter.  WILL.  F.  SMITH,  Examiner. 

JsFi'ERSON  OouNTY. — The  Jefferson  County  Teachers*  Institute  held 
its  annual  session,  of  four  days,  at  Madison.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  Institutes  ever  held  in  the  county,  135 
teachers  being  enrolled. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures  on  the  various  school  branches,  by 
Profs.  Geo.  Brown  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis ;  T.  Y.  Dodd,  A.  G. 
Thorn  and  J.  R.  Gushman,  of  this  county. 

The  following  addresses  were  aho  delivered  to  the  Institute:  '^The 
Pine  Arts,"  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Snyder  of  Madison;  »*Oompol8ory  Education," 
and  "Social  Government,"  by  Prof.  Emmerich,  of  Madifeon;  "Closing 
Address  to  the  Teachers,"  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Palmer,  of  Madison. 

0.  W.  ALLFRET,  Examiner. 

Mabiok  County. — The  Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
in  Indianapolis,  on  the  week  beginning  September  2,  1872. 

The  attendnnce  was  very  large  and  very  regular,  being  about  160.  There 
were  more  than  100  teachers  present  the  first  morning  session.  This 
promptness  and  regularity  were  secured,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  Ex- 
aminer gave  teachers  who  were  present  "a22  the  iihiey"  credit  in  their  ex- 
amination, while  be  allowed  nothing  for  partial  attendance. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  was  the  principal  Instructor,  and,  as  a 
practical  worker  in  Institutes,  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  Dr.  W. 
B.  Fletcher,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  J.  H.  Haoley,  Prof.  Reynolds,  and  others, 
gave  valuable  assistance. 

Miss  Maggie  Hamilton,  of  the  city  schools,  brought  in  a  class  of  chil- 
dren and  gave  lesson  in  reading,  which  was  highly  complimented. 

It  was  conducted  by  the  Examiner,  W.  A.  Bell. 

DiOATUR  CouMTT. — The  Institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Greens- 
burg.  It  was  very  largely  attended,  and  the  teachers  themselves  took  an 
active  part  in  conducting  the  exercises.  There  are  a  great  many  teachers 
in  this  county  that  can  go  before  an  Institute  and  give  lessons  which  are 
creditable  to  themselves  and  instructive  to  those  who  listen. 

W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Shelbyville,  was  superintendent  of  the  Institute,  and 
gave  eminent  satisfaction.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  B.  W.  Smith 
and  W.  A.  Bell.  The  Examiner,  W.  H.  Powner,  gives  all  his  time  to  the 
flcboola.  All  the  Trustees  levy  special  tuition  tax,  and,  as  a  result,  Decatur 
ftands  as  ^ne  of  the  leading  eonnties  In  the  State,  educationally. 
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Clark  County. — We  clip  from  a  paper  the  following  resolutions, 
which  indicate  the  sendment  of  the  Institute,  and  g^ve  the  names  of  the 
principal  instructors.  With  sach  persons  to  do  the  teaching,  it  would  he 
impotsihle  to  have  a  poor  Institute. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  unanimously : 

Wbireab,  The  session  of  the  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute  has 
been  unquestionably  productiye  of  more  than  usual  pleasure  and  profit 
to  its  members,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  those  who 
have  contributed  to  its  sucsess,  therefore,  be  it 

Aeaolved,  1.  That  our  gratitude  is  due  the  County  Examiner  for  secar- 
ing  such  efficient  and  entertaining  lecturers  and  instructors. 

2.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Professors  Brown,  Butler, 
May,  Boberts,  Bloss,  Hough,  Chambers  and  others,  for  tbeir  valuable  in- 
structions in  methods  of  teaching;  also  to  Mijor  Davis  and  Professors 
Butler  and  Hough  for  popular  evening  lectures. 

Mr.  Hough's  lecture  on  "The  Mound  Builders,^'  is  especially  oompli- 
mented. 

* 

NiwTON  County. — ^The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Newton  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Kentland,  September  2  to  6,  inclusive. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Housekeeper,  of  Con- 

nersville,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Tipton,  I>aniel  Eeyt,  L.  L.  I>oly  and 

Pleasants. 

The  Institute  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit^  and  will  be  a 
means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching  throughout  the  county. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  instructor?,  to  the  Examiner  and  Trustees, 
together  with  those  calling  attention  io  the  necessity  of  change  in  our 
school  law,  were  adopted,  when  the  Institute  adjourned  $ine  die. 

JNO.  B.  SMITH,  Examiner. 

Clivtoit  Couvty. — B.  Eckley  Hunter  had  charge  of  this  Institute, 
which  was  held  at  Frankfort,  and  was  the  principal  teacher.  Ho  gave, 
one  evening,  his  celebrated  lecture,  *' Blackberries  grow  on  Briers,"  which 
was  well  received. 

J.  P.  Rous  was  president,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  instmo- 
tion.  Thomas  Charles  and  W.  J.  Button  were  present  a  short  time,  and 
lent  their  aid.    The  total  enrollment  was  71. 

The  Intitute  resolved  that  teachers  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
grade  of  their  license,  and  also  that  every  teacher  of  the  State  should 
read  the  School  Journal.  We  should  be  glad  if  more  of  the  Clinton 
county  teachers  would  set  the  example  in  this  regard. 

St.  Joskpb  Couvty.— The  St.  Joseph  C'^uoty  Teachers'  Institute  met 
on  the  19th  of  August.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  fair,  and,  during  the  session  of  ten  days^  the  meMbership  reached 
seTenty. 
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Nrrer  before  has  8t  Joseph  ootsoty  bad  so  good  an  institote,  owing, 
in  part^  to  the  length  of  the  session.  Prof.  Daniel  Pataain,  of  the  State 
Nonnal,  at  Tpeilanti,  did  us  great  servioe ;  bis  lectures  were,  indeed,  a 
^  feast  of  Cat  things,"  «o  well  chosen  was  his  language,  and  so  well  digested 
was  every  topic  upon  which  he  spoke.  He  first  spoke  of  the  work  the 
teacher  has  to  do,  the  iand  of  niaterial  npon  which  he  works,  and  the 
ien^Jk  of  Uku  bis  work  is  to  endure.  He  then  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  iuteUeclmal  development;  commencing  with  the  child,  he  gave  the 
^arder  in  ffphieh  the  int^tectuai  powers  are  developed  and  the  best  methods 
of  aocomplishing  the  desired  object. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Buggies  gave  a -series  of  drills  in  vocal  culture  which,  if 
pni  in  practice  by  tSie  teachers,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  as  weU 
SM  their  pvpils.  ^he  drill  was  applicable  to  seading  as  well  as  to  musie. 
fie  also  gave  a  series  of  language  lessons  which  were  ^aetieai. 

Prof.  D.  D.  Luke,  of  Ooshen,  gav«  us  his  plan  of  teaching  U.  8.  His- 
tory, which  was  ntethodiealj  eentibUf  prueHeal,  «nd  so  perfeeUy  fuHmraiy  thai 
the  only  wonder  is  that  everybody  did  not  know  it  before. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  Niles,  Michigan,  did  us  valuable  service  in  some 
talks  upon  Primary  Reading,  by  devdoping  the  word  method,  instead  ef 
the  old  <*lingo**  -ef  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

Prof.  Benj.  WileoK,  of  South  Bend,  added  much  of  interest  in  l.na1yt- 
tc&l  Grammar  and  Mathematical  Geography.    His  instrnetiens  were  olea 
mnd  praciioal. 

Professor  Putnam  gave  two  pubfie  lectures,  the  first  en  "How  Nature 
Reaches,"  the  second  on  "The  loiluenoe  of  liittle TMnge." 

Prof.  Ford  gave  one  lecture,  subject,  '*  The  *(}ood  Time  Oooiing.'' 

The  lectures  did  tiot  4iave  the  audiences  they  dcperved. 

Others  oontributed,  in  various  ways,  to  the  interast  of  the  iDstitute,  as 
opportunity  offered. 

ResolutioDS  were  passed  Mcomfuending  oounty  euperintendenoy,  pay  ef 
teachers  according  to  their  eficiency,  and  urging  teachers  to  stand  at  the 
3iead  ef  their  profession.  B.  SUMPTION,  Examiner. 

WA-nrs  OouNTT. — This  Institute  was  well  attended.  About  150  names 
were  enrolled,  and  the  interest  was  tinat>ated  to  the  last.  On  Thursday 
night  the  teachers  held  a  "'Social,"  in  which  •everybody  seemed  to  thinii: 
everybody  eAse  was  in  a  good  humor. 

Recitations,  declamations,  off-hand  shots,  conversations,  eachinnations, 
•11  to  edification  or  jollMcatioo,  made  the  hours  ^tnte  pleasant  and  long 
io  be  remembered. 

During  the  Institute,  t^  Editor  of  the  ScImoI  J^ournal  was  not  for- 
^tten,  as  a  duh  of  44  was  raised  for  the  Journal. 

ne  principal  instructors  were  T.  €.  SmlAi,  Wm.  M.  lackson,  Jesse  H. 
Brown,  W.  W.  White,  J.  G.  HcPherson,  Mrs.  Anna  Snyder,  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Clark  and  James  McV^l,  the  Szaminer,  all  teachers  of  Wayne  co. 

Bvening  lectures  were  t^iven  by  Messrs.  McNeill,  Smith  and  Jaoksos. 

VajTse  county  is -still  moving  in  .the  right  direotioa. 
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JmKiMcn  CovHiT. — The  Jeimingt  Oovntj  Teaobers'  Inatltnte  opened 
on  Mondajf  August  26,  and  CMitinued  ire  dnjs.  There  w«r  an  enroll*- 
nentof  11& 

Hon.  H.  B.  Hopkins  was  present  on  Mondaj,  and  delivered  an  address 
on  Monday  night.  Profs  J.  M.  Olcott,  Thes.  Charie*,  J.  H.  Martin  and 
1^,  W.  Smith  vere  present  p»t  of  ihe  time,  and  rendered  effietent  serTieo 
ip  Institnte  work  and  leetures.  Instruction-  was  also  given  by  ditflerent 
teachers  of  the  connty. 

BesoliHions  were  passed,  aoaong  the  most  ftoaportant  of  which  were  these 
in  relation  to  county  superin tendency,  and  increasing  the  local  tax  to  an 
amount  sufficient  lo  carry  on  the  schools  six  ukonths  in  the  year.  The- 
subject  of  the  Indiana  School  Jownal  was  brought  before  the  Instittutev 
which  resulted  in  %^  subsciibers.  A  snmnser  sessioA  of  the  State  Normal 
School  was  strongly  urged. 

Great  interest  was  nanlfested  by  the  toaehen  present,  and  all  feH  that 
tbey  went  to  their  homes  prepared  to  do  hotter  sorviee  than  eyei  in  tho 
great  cause  of  edoeation. 

Grxsicx  ComffTT. — The  annua)  session  of  the  Gieene  County  Teaohess' 
Institute  was  held  at  the  conrt  room  in  fiBoomfield,  comm«noio^  August 
26.  The  average  attendance  was  €6.  It  was  thought  to  haye  been  the 
best  Institute  ever  held  zn  the  county. 

The  exeroisea  embraced  numerous  satiefiietory  exemplifications  of  daas 
drill  in  the  department  of  Arithosetic^  Grammar,  Blociition,  Penmanship,, 
etc.,  reflecting  credit  on  the  practical  experience  of  those  called  upon  to> 
develop  their  peculiar  methods. 

Prof  Button  was  with  ua  on  Friday^  and  gave  us  some  very  interestinj^ 
lectures. 

The  officers  were  Robert  A.  Ogg,  President;  Lueien  B.  Jobasoo,  Seere-^ 
tary  \  Miss  Mattie  Taylor,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Knox  Covmtt. — ^Juds^ing  from  the  printed  report  oil  the  Knox  County 
Institute,  it  compared  fiivorably  with  the  best  institutes  that  have  beea 
held  this  season.    At  the  close,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

BeaolwSy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  due  to  Profs.  Gharltoo^ 
Hopkins  and  Townsend,  for  their  able  and  eflcient  services. 

Betohedj  That  this  Institute  request  the  State  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
establishing  county  superintendenoy. 

Bi»0lp$d,  That  this  Institute  request  the  State  Xiegislatnre  to  pass  a  law- 
making the  present  public  fnnd  contingent  upon  the  fast  that  it  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  special  tax  that  shall  keep  the  schools  open  at  Icjast 
six  months  in  the  the  year. 

Re9ohedf  That  every  teacher  should  be  required  to  take  an  educational 
journHl. 

Re»oV»edy  That  we  owe  Prof.  Jones  a  debt  <^  gratitude  for  his  nntirtng^ 
energy  and  repeated  exertions  to  make  our  Institute  a  success. 

Ru^vd^  Tbat  the  thanJks  of  tba  bistitute  are  due  ta  Misft  Bay  Piety- 
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for  her  dignified  and  gcholarly  manner  of  presiding  over  its  deliberationSi* 
and  also  to  the  other  officers  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of 
their  respective  daties. 

Howard  Codntt. — ^The  Howard  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
September  2  to  6.  Our  Examiner,  very  fortunately,  secured  the  services 
of  Professor  Mitchell,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  as  principal 
Instructor.  He  gave  lessons  in  Primary  Instrnction,  Language,  Geogra- 
phy and  School  Government  and  Manflgcmeiftt.  These  lessons  included 
fiome  of  the  most  reliable  and  practical  instruction  ever  given  in  thia 
county. 

The  Faculty  of  Howard  Oollege,  Mr.  J.  F.  Vail  and  others,  added  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  Institute.  Prof.  B.  W.  Smith  was  present 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  addrensed  the  Institute.  He  gave  a  public  leo* 
ture  that  etening.  Prof.  Mitchell  lectared  Wednesday  evening,  subjeot^ 
"Bain,  its  Cause  and  Distribution." 

A  resolution  was  passed  advocating  county  superintendeney,  and  a  olub 
raised  for  the  Journal, 

Our  Exauiaer,  Mr,  Yaile,  has  provided  for  a  five  weeks  Normal  Insti- 
tute, to  commence  Sept.  9.    There  is  a  prospect  of  a  fine  attendanse. 

J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Seor«Ury. 

Hendricks  Couktt. — The  Institute  of  this  county  was  held  at  Dan- 
ville, beginning  Sept.  2.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  were  enrolled,  all 
teachers,  with  an  average  of  100 — more  than  100  percent,  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county  present.     Can  any  county  beat  this  attendance? 

This  was  the  largest  Institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered, in  all  respects,  a  great  success.  A.  J.  Johnson,  the  Examiner^ 
gives  all  his  time  to  the  schools.    Still  wo  move. 

iHSTiTuns  will  be  held  as  follows : 
Oct.    7.  Vigo  CO.,  at  Terre  Haute,  J.  W.  Jones,  Examiner. 
Oct.  14.  Carroll  CO.,  at  Delphi,  L.  E.  McBeynolds,  Examiner. 
Oct.  21.  Tipton  oo.,  at  Tipton,  B.  M.  Blount,  Examiner. 
Oct.  28.  Stark  co.,  at  Knox,  W.  M.  McCormick,  Examiner^ 
Oct.  28.  White  co.,  at  Monticello,  Gilbert  Small,  Examiner. 
Nov.  4.  DeKalb  co.,  at  Waterloo,  J.  A.  Barnes,  Examiner.. 
Dec.  30.  Lake  oo.,  at  Crown  Point|  J.  H.  Ball,  Examiner. 
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PEKSONAL. 


FROFESSOB  KMBRY. 


BE80LI7TION6   OF   BX8PXCT. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  hare  been  adopted  by  the  U/t> 
olty  and  students  of  the  State  Normal  School : 

Whxrias,  It  has  pleased  God  io  suddenly  call  from  his  earthly  rela- 
tions and  labors  Professor  Rush  Emery,  respected  and  beloTed  by  both 
(acuity  and  students;  therefore, 

Sezolved,  That  we,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  unite  in  expressing  the  following  sentiments  relative  to  the  de- 
ceased: 

That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  his  bereaved  companion  in  her  losa. 

That  in  his  de4th  the  Normal  School  has  lost  a  man  of  accurate  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  an  able  and  devoted  instructor. 

That  we  shall  ever  remember  the  impression  he  has  made  upon  us  by 
the  daily  exemplification  of  a  beautiful  moral  and  christian  character. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  his  family,  and  that 
one  be  offered  for  publication. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  for  the  faculty. 

O.  G.  HUDDLESTON,  for  the  ttudenU. 

NoBKAL  SoHOOL,  TeTTC  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  6,  1872. 


J.  0.  HousBKBVPBK  sccms  to  have  done  himself  much  credit  in  con- 
ducting the  Newton  County  Normal  Institute.  We  judge,  in  part,  fh>ai 
the  following : 

NXWTOII    GOUKTT  NOBMAL  IhsTITUTB, 

Kbntland,  Ind.,  Sept.  6,  1872. 

We,  the  common  school  teachers  of  Newton  and  a<yoining  counties,  and 
members  of  the  above  Institute,  believing  that  we  have  been  greatly  ben- 
efited by  the  excellent  tuition  of  its  conductor.  Prof.  J.  0.  Housekeeper, 
therefore, 

ReMoUfedj  That  we  tender  to  Prof.  Hoasekeeper  this  expression  of  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  efficient  and  interesting  services  as  teacher  of  the 
Normal  Institute,  and  of  his  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  manner  in 
his  intercourse  with  us;  and  we  do  hereby  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks 
for  his  invaluable  instructions. 

t    BeMoUfedf  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  to  Prof.  House- 
k^eper^  and  for  publication. 

DAVID  KBYT, 
ANNIE  B.  SMITH, 
B.  a  McGUBRY, 

GommittM. 
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JoHK  O.  HoPKiNB,  son  of  the  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Qreek  professorBhip  in  the  North- Western  Ghristtan  Uni- 
▼ersity.  This  Chair  has  lately  been  endowed  by  the  amount  of  $20,000, 
by  Jerry  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Missouri,  formerly  of  this  State. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  money  is  given  are  as  follows :  1.  The 
Chair  is  to  be  oalled  the  Jerry  Anderson  Chair.  2.  The  donor  reserres 
the  right  to  nominate  the  person  to  fill  the  Chair  during  his  lifetime. 

3.  At  his  death,  this  right  to  nominate  is  to  fi^ll  upon  Milton  B.  Hopkins. 

4,  At  the  death  of  Milton  B.,  John  O.  Hopkins  is  to  do  this  nominating, 
and  when  all  these  persons  shall  have  died,  the  entire  eontrol  is  left  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

J.  C.  HoussKBBPBm,  of  ConnersTllle,  is  now  endeavoring  to  support  the 
dignity  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  lately  presented  him  by  the  teachers  of 
Newton  county,  for  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
their  Normal  Institute. 

E.  P.  CoLV  goes  to  Washington,  Daviess  county,  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  that  place. 

Wafihiugton  has  never  done  itself  credit  in  the  way  of  sustaining  good 
schools.  Now,  that  a  good  superintendent  has  been  selected,  we  have 
hopes  for  better  things. 

Mb.  —  Wilson  takes  the  superintendency  of  the  Bloomington  schools. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  and 
also  of  ih«  formal  University  of  Illinois.  The  citiaens  of  Bloomington 
are,  at  last,  erecting  a  very  fine  sohool  building.  The  schoola  cannot  ao- 
oomplish  much  till  this  building  is  completed,  whioh  will  be  some  weekly 
and,  perhaps,  montha  yet 

PBOFE880B  W.  P.  pHKLON,  iu  addition  to  running  the  Laporte  Technic 
and  Training  School  and  doing  the  duties  of  the  county  Examiners'  office, 
edits  a  spirited  educational  column  in  the  Laporte  Herald.  Owing  to  the 
"chills,"  his  column  was  omitted  a  few  weeks  ago,, for  the  first  time  in 
seventy-five  issues  of  the  paper.    This  illustrates  what  energy  will  do. 

Otbus  Hodqih,  late  of  Marion,  and  well  known  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  as  an  ezoellent  teacher  has  been  called  to  Terre  Haute  to  take 
the  place  of  the  late  Prof.  Rush  Bmery,  in  the  Normal  School. 

Mr.  H.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  is  devoted  to 
his  profesaton,  and  will,  we  think,  do  good  work  in  his  new  position. 

T.  C.  Smith  seems  to  be  giving  eminent  satisfaction  as  superintendent 
of  the  Hagerstown  schools. 

Wbilb  in  Newcastle,  some  days  since,  we  were  gratified  to  hear  many 
hearty  commendations  of  the  schools  of  that  place,  which  are  under  the 
oare  of  George  H.  H afford.  Mr.  Hufford  says  but  little,  bat  do—  a  great 
deal.    He  has  a  good  corps  of  teachers. 

Bamvbl  Lilly  la  at  the  head  of  the  Lagrange  schools. 
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£.  H.  BuTLBB,  superintendent  of  the  Lawrencebnii;  schools,  had  all  his 
teachers  working  on  programme  on  the  second  day.  This  indicates  thai 
last  year's  work  was  well  finished. 

JsssB  H.  Browk,  for  several  years  the  Examiner  of  Wayne  coanty, 
has  been  elected  as  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  Indianap- 
olis schools  Vice  W.  J.  Button,  resigned. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Brown  will  fill  the  place  acceptably. 

A  N.  Ballard  goes  to  ZionsTille.  Mr.  B.  is  a  Normal  graduate,  and> 
if  appearances  do  not  deceive,  will  teach  a  good  school. 

Jambs  G.  Mat  remains  in  charge  of  the  Salem  schools  the  cnrrent  year 
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Dalton's  Physiology.  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  lor 
Schools,  Families  and  Colleges.  By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Brofessor  of 
Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  jSnrgeons,  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  has  recently  been  our  pleasure,  through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  W.  J. 
Button,  agent  for  Harper's  School  Publications  for  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky,  to  examine  the  above  work*  A  student  of  the  original  stand* 
ard  work  on  Human  Physiology,  by  Prof.  Dalton,  is  prepared  to  find  in 
this  popularized  work  a  book  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

There  are  few  scientific  lecturers  or  writers  who  possess  so  many  of 
those  qualities  necessary  for  a  good  teacher  as  Prof.  Dalton,  consequently 
his  work  is  not  deficient  either  in  its  advantages  as  a  book  for  the  student 
and  the  teacher,  or  the  general  reader.  By  its  clearness,  conciseness,  tho- 
7oaghness  and  pleasant  attractiveness,  it  is  more  desirable,  for  all  pur- 
pose?, than,  perhaps,  any  book  of  the  kind  previously  published. 

The  following,  from  the  Pre&ce,  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  work,  and 
adds  much  to  its  other  valuable  qualities,  vis:  "  The  writer  has  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  the  statements  and  descriptions  in  such  a  way  that  no 
anatomical  or  physiological  term  should  be  employed,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  not  been  already  explained  in  the  text."  A  very  complete 
glossary  is  also  appended  for  immediate  reference. 

Many  of  the  fine  illustrations  flrom  the  larger  edition  are  used  in  this, 
and  others  added  where  necessary. 

As  a  book  for  the  family,  school,  college,  those  designing  self-education, 
or  anyone  desiring  to  look  into  the  multifkrlous  mysteries  of  this  phy^ieal 
being,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  ita  behalf  W.  J.  B. 
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David  Elginbrod,  by  George  McDonald.    Boston  :  Loring. 

George  McDonald  is  the  author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  "Annals  of  a 
Quiet  Neighborhood,"  "Seaboard  Parish,"  "  Guild  Court,"  "TheVicar'g 
Daughter/'  all  of  which  we  have  read,  as  well  as  of  several  volumes  which 
we  have  not  found  time  to  read. 

Mr.  McDonald  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  novelist  living,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  never  has  had  an  equal. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  one,  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  truths,  should  read  any  of  the  books  mentioned,  and 
r  not  be  made  truer  and  nobler.    They  are  a  mine  of  beautiful  imagery 

and  ennobling  sentiment. 

David  Elginbrod  is  an  average  of  these  books,  all  of  which  are  for  sale 
by  Stewart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Monboe'b  Sixth  KiadbIi.    Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Several  months  since,  we  made  a  favorable  notice  of  the  Fifth  Reader 
of  this  series.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  western  agent,  Mr.  F.  S.  Beldeof 
of  Gnicago,  we  now  have  the  Sixth  Reader  before  us.  The  present  vol- 
ume seems  no  whit  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  We  are  still  greeted  with 
smooth  paper,  clear  print,  beautiful  illustrations  and  attractive  selections. 
Mr.  Monroe's  plan  of  begin oing  at  the  top  and  working  downward  is  a 
novel  ona,  and  time  will  prove  whether  it  will  be  successful  or  not. 


Ws  are  requested  by  Messrs.  Eldredge  k  Brother,  17  Korth  Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Bay,  that  if  there  is  any  trchool  Superintendent 
in  this  State  who  has  not  examined  Hart's  First  Lessons  on  Composition, 
ihey  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  copy  for  examination,  without 
charge,  on  application  as  above. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT.— V, 


»BOr.  B.  C.  HIWITT. 


BBCTKAL  FRACTIONS. 


|1^E  qaesfloti  u  sometimes  raised  in  regard  to  tlie  propriety 
of  teaching  decimal  fractions  at  the  sam^  time  with  whold 
numbers ;  many  approve  this  course.  For  myself.  I  dd 
not  care  particularly  lehether  the  work  is  done  at  the  same 
lime ;  but  it  is  certnin  that,  when  the  subject  of  decimal  fractions 
is  taken  up,  the  principles  of  whole  numbers  should  l)e  reviewed, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  new — at 
least,  in  notation,  numeration,  addition  and  subtraction;  the 
tome  laws  prevail  on  one  sideof  the  de(;imal  point  as  on  the  other, 
in  all  respects.  And,  in  rMasieA  decimak,  so  called,  it  is  best,  gen- 
erally, to  read  over  the  point,  giving  but  one  naYne  to  the  result, 
because,  by  so  doing,  we  have  Ibut  one  number  to  deal  witih;  where- 
as, by  the  other  process,  we  &re  dealing  with  two  numbers.  For 
instance,  I  prefer  that  my  pttpil  should  regard  4.75  as  express- 
ing four  hundi^  seventy-five  hundredths,  rather  than  four  and 
seventy-five  hundredths.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  in  another  place, 
bnd  I  shall  take  for  granted  that  my  reader  has  fl^h  in  his  mind 
what  I  said  in  the  January  aild  March  numbers  of  the  JournaIi. 
In  the  decimal  system,  a  figure  in  lOtiy  place  except  the  first  at 
the  left  of  the  decimal  point,  expresses  a  number  of  relaUife  unUs^ 
ttnd  theie  is  a  relation  in  the  names  of  these  units  that  is  worth 
Jpointing  out.  To  illustrate,  the  third  place  at  the  left  of  units  is 
tsalled  thousands;  so  the  third  at  the  right  is  called  thouMndiha. 
This  holds  for  all  the  places;  sndi  us  are  at  the  same  di^trftnoe, 
8« 
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right  and  left  from  units'  place,  have  similar  names.  This  trutb 
will  follow  Tery  plainly  from  what  was  said  aboDt  prima/fy  andl 
relative  units.  And  the  pupil  ought  to  be  so  familiar  with  the^ 
system  of  naming  that  he  can,  at  oneef  tell  the  name  of  the  placer 
on  either  side  as  soon  M  he  knows  how  far  that  jdace  is  fiH>m  ther 
place  ci  the  primary  unit.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  go* 
through  the  dull  process  of  enumerating  by  saying  tens,  kundreds^ 
ihauiondB,  etc.,  nor,  on  the  other  handl,  ientha,  kundredthst  thcu-^ 
Bondths,  etCk  There  is  a  very  common  error  in  readin^f  oertaii* 
decimals,  into  which  pupils  often  fa}I ;  they  must  be  sfaowa  it9 
magnitude,  ana  be  taught  carefully  to  avoid  it  If  I  should 
write  ,0004  and  ask  the  pupils  of  a  class  to  read,  I  know  many 
would  say,  **  four  tens  of  thousandths."  This  is  a  grevious  error, 
and  some  care  wiD  be  necessary  to  correct  it ;  I  havf  known  manjr 
old  teachers  who  did  not  see  the  differeftoe  between  tens  of  thou^ 
sandihs  and  ien-ikonMndths.  Make  the  pupil  see  that  he  has  named 
units  ten  times  as  great  as  thousandths,  when  he  should  hanre 
named  those  only  one-tenth  as  great  as  thousandths ;  hence,  hi9 
error  is  a  hundred-fold.  If  he  really  comprehends  Ae  dedmal 
notation,  he  will  readSy  see  the  truth  of  this.  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  pupils  oflen  feel  that  their  mistakes  are  trivial  If 
they  have  the  right  figures,  and  only  err  in  respect  to  the  decimal 
point ;  but  they  must  be  made  to  see  bow  serious  it  is  to  haw 
the  decimal  point  wrong,  or  to  regard  it  wron^y. 

Some  of  our  books  explain  well  the  dianging  of  common  frac^ 
tions  to  decimals,  and  some  do  not.  For  the  purpose  of  explaan-*' 
tion,  it  is  well  to  r^;ard  the  fraction  as  representing  an  unexe- 
cuted division.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  asked  to  exchange  }  to  it» 
equivalent  decimal ;  this  means  that  we  are  to  find  one-eighth  of 
seven ;  we  are  obliged  to  turn  the  seven  to  tenths ;  that  is,  change 
It  to  the  next  lower  denomination,  just  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
division.  One-eighth  of  seventy-tenths  is  eight-tenths,  with  six^ 
tenths  remaining ;  change  these  to  hundredths,  and  continue  the 
process  till  the  result  is  reached.  It  will  be  well  for  the  pupil  ta 
understand  that,  if  afiy  prime  factor,  except  fives  and  twos,  enters 
into  the  given  denominator,  his  work  can  never  terminate.  The 
converse  process  of  changing  decimals  to  common  fractions,  i» 
very  simple ;  but  it  may  oflen  be  abridged,  if  the  pupil  has  thor- 
oughly committed  to  memory  the  aliquot  parts  of  100,  as  every 
one  ought  to  do  who  desires  to  be  expert  kn  arithmetic^    He 
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should  know,  at  onoe,  not  only  the  halyes,  thirds,  fourths  and 
fifths  of  100,  but  the  sixths,  sevenths,  eighths,  ninths,  twelfths 
and  sixteenths.  This  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  shorten 
many  processes ;  but,  to  ^^Ij  it  to  the  matter  in  hand,  suppose 
we  have  to  change  1 390625  to  a  common  fraction.  The  work 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  .3906:i5=.8906i=.89A^=T«^= 
f{.  We  simply  observe  that  25  millionths  is  25  hundredths,  or 
one-fourth  of  a  ten-thousandth ;  that  6^  ten-thousanths  is  6^  hun- 
dredths, or  one-sixteenth  of  a  hundreth,  and  so  on.  Such  con- 
tractions can  be  found  very  often. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  decimals  that  differs  from  similar  work  on  whole  num- 
bers. In  multiplication,  however,  difficulty  in  ''pointing  off" 
sometimes  arises.  I  will  explain  an  example  to  show  the  reason 
for  the  ''rule."  Suppose  I  am  to  multiply  32.5  by  1.6 ;  first  let 
us  interpret  the  requirement,  rejecting  the  word  "  multiply."  I 
am  to  find  sixteen  tenths  of  three  hundred  twenty-five  tenths ; 
I  have  learned  in  notation  that  I  express  <me  tenth  of  a  number 
by  moving  its  figures  one  place  to  the  right ;  this  gives  three  hun* 
dred  twenty-five  hundredths;  or,  the  multiplicand  now  has  a» 
many  decimal  places  as  there  were  at  first  in  "both  fiEu^tom 
counted  together."  It  is  plain  that  I  want  mieen  times  the  num- 
ber I  now  have,  and  the  result  will  be  hundredths,  of  course ; 
for  the  product  is  always  like  the  multiplicand.  A  similar  course 
of  reasoning  and  working  will  apply  to  every  possible  example ;. 
hence,  the  common  rule. 

In  division,  the  work  is  a  little  more  complicated ;  if  the  dm" 
sor  should  be,  or  should  be  made,  of  the  same  denomination  as 
the  dividend,  the  result  must  be  in  whole  numbers,  of  course. 
Suppose,  however,  we  are  asked  to  find  how  many  times  2.5  in 
6.25?  It  is  plain  that  dividend  and  quotient  will  always  be  the 
same  numbw  when  the  divisor  is  one ;  hence  6*25  itself  expresses 
the  number  of  ones  in  the  dividend.  One  tenth  must  be  found 
in  any  number  ten  times  aa  many  times  as  one  is  found ;  hence, 
I  shall  show  how  many  times  one-tenth  is  found  in  this  div- 
idend by  moving  the  figures  one  place  towards  the  left.  By  sim- 
ilar reasoning  with  any  example,  we  shall  find  that,  at  this  point, 
the  number  of  decimal  places  remaining  in  the  dividend  will 
equal  the  original  number  of  such  places  diminished  by  the  num- 
ber of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor.    Having  found  thatoiMtenth 
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is  contained  in  the  dividend  62.5  times,  it  is  plain  that  25  tenths 
will  be  contained  one  twenty*fifth  as  many  times,  or  2.5  times. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  when  we  reach  the  actual  process  of  dividing 
by  25,  the  divisor  is  regarded  as  a  whole  number,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  like  the  dividend. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  last  article,  the  types  made  me  say 
two  or  three  very  absurd  things ;  but  I  think  every  careful  reader 
will  see  what  tiie  meaning  is. 

Normal,  III.,  Notember9,  1872. 


A  NEED  OF  OUR  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


WM.   P.   PHELON. 


T  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  demerits  of  routine  teachers,  or  merely  lesson  hear- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  merits  of  that  real,  live,  ear* 
nest  teaching  which  leaves  a  visible  impress  on  the  minds  under 
its  charge.  We  grant,  as  a  starting  point,  that  there  can  hardly 
be  too  much  agitation  of  points  so  material  to  the  vitality  and 
success  of  our  profession ;  but  we  sometimes  think  the  statements 
made  and  the  arguments  deduced  are  too  general  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  too  vague  in  their  estimates  of  what  constitutes  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  generation  of  teachers  now  filling  posi- 
tions in  our  land,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem that  expected  all  good  things,  educational,  to  flow  from  a 
weU-redbed  lesson.  Every  preparation  was  made  solely  for  the 
recitation  seat,  and  the  teacher's  sharp  questioning— ,/r<mi  the  hook. 
There  was  no  indication,  whatever,  of  a  desire  to  know.  There 
was  Tiot  a  particle  of  study  from  motives  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  recitation  was  the  be  all  and  the  end  all.  At  the  end 
of  a  term,  after  the  '' cram"  for  examination  had  run  out,  there 
was  not  a  thing  left  to  show  for  the  labor,  except  a  mental  ex- 
haustion, and  a  dislike  for  what  had  cost  so  much  and  amounted 
to  so  littie. 
We  will  grant,  hotwever,  that  the  first  part  of  a  scholar's  curri- 
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culum  must  be  drill  in  operations,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  memory*  This  should  pass  into  higher,  better  motives,  as 
the  child's  faculties  expand.  The  one  idea  he  ought  to  grasp,  the 
thought  most  constantly  presented  to  his  mind  should  be:  all 
study  and  reading  is  for  the  purpose  of  knowing.  No  study  is 
of  any  account,  whatever,  unless  undertaken  with  this  motive. 
This  interest  once  thoroughly  aroused,  the  teacher's  work  for  the 
child  is  accomplished.  He  will  find  means  to  fill  up  his  mental 
cup  without  the  application  of  any  intellectual  lash  whatever. 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
of  the  present  day  are  transmitting  these  grievous  errors  to  their 
successors  and  pupils.  In  reply  to  the  question :  "  How  far  have 
you  advanced  in  such  a  study  ?^  we  often  hear  the  remark :  '*  Oh, 
I  have  never  studied  that  book  P'  As  if  the  immutable  princi- 
ples underlying  all  mathematics  and  science  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  text-book  makers.  They  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
fSEu;t,  once  having  mastered  the  principles-~-once  unlocked  the 
door — the  whole  broad  pathway  is  before  them,  at  their  will. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  pupil  of  ours  said :  "  Why,  Professor, 
how  do  you  remember  all  the  examples  in  the  arithmetic?**  Our 
answer  was :  "  I  do  not  remember  the  several  examples,  nor  do  I 
try.  I  only  remember  the  principles,  and  make  them  conform- 
able to  the  varying  conditions  by  the  use  of  common  sense ;  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary .**  By  monotonous  book  drill,  and  the  idea 
that  thoroughneas  means  a  wiemoriter  Ihrouj^ness  of  any  mess  of 
verbiage  the  book  makers  may  have  palmed  off  on  us,  all  interest 
is  quashed  and  the  child's  soul  is  stultified  in  any  longings  it  may 
have  for  knowledge.     We  recall  a  case  in  point: 

While  attending  our  first  course  of  medical  lectures,  we  had, 
for  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  a  young  physician  who  was  re- 
markably and  thoroughly  posted.  He  devoted  twelve  lectures, 
of  an  hour  each,  to  the  discussion  of  the  eOimmd  and  sphenoid 
bones  of  the  skull ;  bones  which,  as  every  anatomist  knows, 
would  not  come  under  operation  in  one  case  in  ten  thousand. 
By  his  thorough  treatment  of  the  fkddon  we  had  twelve  weeks  of 
bones  and  only  four  of  practice  on  the  muscles  and  viscera.  Our 
readers  can  easily  tell  which  would  be  most  important  to  the  ordi- 
nary physician.  The  class  being  all  adults  and  not  children,  this 
drill  was  not  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  pains  taken.  Do 
ve  make  our  idea  of  book  teaching  dear? 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  constitutes  a  first-class,  live  teacher? 
He  must  teach  from  the  fuUnesB  of  his  knowledge.  He  must 
know  the  subject  under  discussion  and  its  adjuncts,  as  he  knows 
his  own  fiu)e  in  the  glass.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  hints  in 
the  text-book.  He  explores  larger  treatises,  dictionaries,  gaxe- 
teers,  cyclopedias ;  visits  museums,  laboratories  and  manufiicto- 
ries  of  all  kinds,  as  he  has  opportunity.  He  always  travels  with 
his  eyes  open  and  his  note  book  handy.  He  devotes  his  spare 
time  to  r^uling  up  points  he  is  interested  in  knowing  about,  in- 
stead of  loafing  on  dry  goods  boxes,  or  lounging  in  some  corner 
grocery,  or  talking  an  interminable  stream  of  gossiping  bosh  witli 
intimate  cronies. 

When  he  meets  his  school  and  classes,  he  is  charged  with  the 
sulject*  He  is  like  an  electrical  machine.  No  boy  nor  girl  can 
sit  moping  under  such  an  influence*  Eager  looks  and  apt  ref[dies 
meet  him  on  every  hand.  Action  and  reaction  are  mutual.  He 
excites  the  interest  of  his  pupils  by  questions  not  in  tlie  text  book, 
and  then  points  out  to  them  the  means  they  can  use  to  supplj 
their  curiosity.  This  leads  us  to  the  point  we  especially  desire  to 
make :  the  need  teadiers  feel  constantly,  and  primary  teachers 
most  of  all — ^for  '*  Gien«ral  Information.** 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  State  questions,  because 
they  presume  the  teacher  has  stepped  outside  of  the  little  pint 
cup  prescribed  by  law.  We  are  sorry  to  own  that  a  majority  of 
our  teachers  in  Laporte  county  seem  to  think,  that  a  paaiMe  study 
of  the  branches  is  all  that  is  needed  tn}  make  them  eminent  in  the 
profession.  They  do  no  reading  of  standard  miscdlaneous  works. 
Perhaps  they  read  the  eounty  paper,  if  they  can  bomnc  it  As 
to  reading  a  dmly,  they  would  as  soon  think  of  reading  Hebrew. 
They  do  not  interest  themselves  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
They  do  not  know  whether  Hendricks  has  been  dected  Govemor, 
Senator,  or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They  have 
no  idea  whether  Moses  founded  the  Macedonian  Empire,  settled 
Chaldea  or  estaUished  a  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor.  They  couldn't 
say,  under  forfdture  of  their  lives,  whether  Alexander  was  a 
Jew,  Egyptian  or  Greek.  They  know  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  great  men  of  American  history. 

This  is  the  result  of  routine  teadiing.  How  long  shall  this 
thing  last?  How  many  generations  are  to  be  spoiled  by  this  in^ 
fluence  reaching  down  to  us  from  the  incompetent  boors  who  first 
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managed  the  public  distriet  schools  ?    We  suppose  this  condition 
•of  things  is  true  ftr  most  parts  of  the  State. 

Teachers,  if  y«a  would  be  tme  to  yourselves,  we  implore  you, 
in  the  interests  oS  the  thousands  «f  dear  children  so  completely 
at  your  mercy,  do  not  n^lect  any  means  of  self  culture  and 
mental  imprevement.  Think  every  day  lost  that  does  not  add 
something  tm  your  s*tock  of  brain  furnishing.  Bead.  Bead  the 
iueful  and  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 


TBffi  EECITATION  HOUE. 


)vax  me  consider  Aat  so  large  a  portion  of  the  studeafs 
time  is  spent  in  the  redtatioa  room — ^in  some  institu- 
tions fully  one-third  of  the  college  hours  being  thus 
occupied — ^it  becomes  a  question  of  intesest  to  ascertain  how  this 
time  is  to  be  «sed  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good.  This  can  be 
^leterBHned,  in  part,  by  considering  the  object  of  the  recitation. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  recitation,  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
^examination,  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  student's  knowl- 
edge «f  the  eubfcct,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  And-  in  gen- 
<eral,  recitatftons  heard  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  conducted  in 
iflueh  a  way  as  not  to  ffve  to  the  student  beforehand  any  idea  of 
Ihe  part  he  wnh  be  called  upon  to  recite,  furnish  a  good  index  of 
iiis  ability  and  faithfulness.  If  occasionally  he  should  pass  off 
well,  as  by  chance,  on  a  lesson  which  he  has  not  fully  prepared 
in  aH  its  parts,  the  number  of  times  when  this  may  happen  is  not 
43afficifint  to  invalidate  the  rule. 

Bat  if  this  be  all  that  is  accomplished  by  the  recitation,  any 
indimlual  student  might  well  be  excused  from  further  attendance 
upon  class  as  soon  as  he  has  performed  his  part,  so  as  to  give 
his  time  to  something  dse.  This,  we  know,  is  never  done.  Has 
ithe  cedtation  other  uses  than  to  serve  simply  as  an  examination 
of  Ae  student  on  some  part  of  his  lesson  ?  Yes,  in  several  im- 
{wrtant  directions. 

1.     It  is  the  time  when  the  teacher  may  impart  knowledge, 
^dther  by  explaining  points  in  the  lesson  which  the  atudent;,  with' 
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out  his  aasiBtanoe,  oould  not  undofstand,  or  of  whidi  he  lia» 
formed  erroneous  ideas.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  instru^ 
tion. collateral  to  that  given  in  the*ta:t  book,  and  Ais  is  not  so 
much  by  formal  lectures  as  in  the  way  of  remarks  dropped  in 
oonnection  with  the  reeitatioB  on  some  partitfular  poiBt.  And 
this  method  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  best  for  eommuni-^ 
eating  knowledge.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there*  will  scaroely  ever 
be  a  recitation  whieh  will  not  be  of  constdecable  profit  to  tbfr 
student,  if,  during  the  hour,  he  gives  proper  attention. 

2.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  shows  that  the' 
recitation  is  one  of  the  most  unportant  heTps  given  to  the  student 
for  self-government. 

First,  as  to  his*  own.  pwformaaee  befo'o  thoi  class.  He  lia» 
here  the  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  on  topics  whieh  it  is 
presumed  he  has  industriously  studied.  He  can  bow  learn  the* 
art  of  giving  utterance  to  ins  thoughts.  It  should  be^  his  aim  to 
give  expression  to  his  ideas  in  the  dearest  way,  and  with  the  best 
language  at  his  command.  He  will  come  short  of  his  privilege, 
if  he  does  not  make  his  performance,  both  ia  wMinKier  and  in 
matter,  as  creditable  to  himself  as  possible*. 

Second,  while  others  are  reciting,  he  also  eaagoover  l^e  ground^ 
finding  out  how  far  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  and  determining, 
the  points  which  he  will  need  to  correct  or  eonfirm  in  review. 
The  faithful  student  will  not  be  satisfied  with*  anything  short  of 
reciting  to  himself,  during  the  hour,  the  entire  lesson.  In  doing 
this  he  will  watch  the  course  of  others,,  as  they  recite.  He  will 
see  how  each  has  considered  and  mastered  the  topics  upon  which) 
all  have  been  engaged.  He  can  comparo-  his  views  with  theirs,, 
notice  their  modes  of  expression,  and  will  be  brought  to  view  the 
study  from  a  standpoint  difierent  from  thai  occupied  while  in  its* 
preparation.  By  attending  carefully  to  the  recitations  of  others,., 
and  comparing  his  performance  with  that  of  others,  the  student 
may  be  able  to  draw  for  himself  many  useAil  lessons*  Coming 
in  contact,,  in  this  way,  with  his  associates  and  measuring  himself 
by  them,  ia  one  of  the  ways  of  seenring  his  own  impsevemenC 
Attrition  of  mind  with  others  of  equal,  if  not  superioc  ability, 
tends  to  develop  intellectual  growth,  and  furnishes  an  innocent 
incentive  to  greater  attainment. 

3.  In  the  recitation  room  there  is  one  of  the  best  opportuni^ 
tiesc  for  cultivating  fix;ednAB8  of  attention;  without  which  thnt^ 
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can  be  but  little  accuracy  or  acquisitioo  (tf, knowledge.  If  ther 
student  allows  himself  to  feel  that  after  be  has  reeited  there  i» 
nothing  moie  fer  him  to  do  wImIc  the  class  is  togethoi^  his  thoughts;* 
will  wander  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  i{  he  keeps  his  mind  uponr 
the  lesson^  and  follows  up  all  that  is  said  by  both  instruetor  and' 
student,  he  will  gain  in  mental  power  not  only  by  fiaing  in  hi» 
mind  more  completely  the  principles  of  the  study,  but  1^  requir- 
ing himself  to  shut  eat  froa>  thought,  during  the-  hour,  every- 
thing foreign-  to  the  mattor  under  consideration. 

If  a  student  does  not  require  of  Us  mind  vig<Nrous  efibit  during* 
the  period  of  ledtatien,  but  allows  it,  instead,  to  wandw  at  plea- 
sure, he  will^  im  a  great  measure,  eounterafit  if  he  does  not  fully* 
lose  the  advantages  gained  from  the  study  given  to  the  lessom 
during  the  hcurs  of  preparation. 

4.  If  in  any  sense  the  proper  study  of  man  is  maz^  the  class- 
loom  gives  to  the  observing  student  a  fair  opportunity  lor  study- 
ing character.  The  chances  for  doing  this^  may  not  be  so  good,, 
perhaps,  as  are  afforded  in  the  more  familiar  social  life  of  the 
college.  But  in  those  institutions  where^tbe  dormitory  system  doe» 
not  prevail,  the  recitation  room  is,  in  tiie  main^  the  only  place 
where  the  student  can  look  in  upon  his  fellows^  It  requires  no 
very  discriminating  eye  ta  see  that  a  good  deal  may  be*  learned  ot 
manner  and  of  motive  in  the  close  relation  oi  the  class-room,  ex- 
tended through  a  p^od  of  four  years.. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  study  men  we  must  mingle  with, 
men.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Buii  while, 
during  his  course  the  student  is,  for  the  most  part,  shut  oS  fron^ 
the  world,  yet  if  he  study  earrfully  the  different  phases  of  char- 
acter which  present  themsrives  day  by  day  in  the  recitation,  room^ 
he  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  entor  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life,,  that  he  has  gained  considerable  power  to  read  with  readiness, 
both  motives  and  measures* 

IPinally,  the  ticne  given  to  recitation  in  this  faithful  manner^ 
will  be  profitably  employed  With  the  attention  aU  absorbed  by^ 
the  exercises  of  the  hour,  and  the  Acuities  employed  in  the  ways 
we  have  briefly  indicated,  the  student  will  find  the  ieeitati<Hi: 
loom  to  be  a  place  of  workt  The  exercises,  frmn  their  varied 
character,  may  not  be  so  exhaustive  as  the  labor  spent  in  the* 
f reparation  of  the  lesson;  yet,  if  one  puts  himself  to  self-disci- 
pline as  diligently  aa  he  ought  to,,  he- will  find  na  little  efiacli 
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neeeflsary  to  secure  ihe  benefits  ^thin  his  reaeh.  And  that  then 
are  these  benefits  from  such  a  use  of  the  reeitation  hour,  let  any 
one  who  has  ever  tried  it,  prove  for  himself*  Let  him  for  a  pe- 
riod— say  for  a  month—give  himsdf  to  improvement  in  dass  aa 
intensely  as  he  has  ever  applied  himself  to  any  lesson,  and  he  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  much  he  haa  gained  in  accuracy  and  in 
excellency  of  scholarship. 

Under  such  circumstances  no  one  will  ever  find  time  to  engage 
in  triirtalities  in  the  redtation  nor  fed  that  the  time  hai^  heavily 
en  his  hands.  Seeing  the  good  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ftithful  improvement  of  his  time  in  this  way,  he  will  never  have 
too  high  an  4Wtimate  of  the  hour  of  isecitation. — Timm  mnd  Edm- 
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[herb  is  great  advantage  in  adapting  the  character  of  the 
pcinishment  to  that  of  the  fault — making  it,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, the  natural  and  proper  consequence  of  it.  For  in- 
ctance,  if  the  boys  of  a  school  do  not  come  in  promptly  at  the 
dose  of  the  twenty  minutes  recess,  but  waste  five  minutes  by 
their  dilatoriness  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the  bell,  and  the 
teacher  keeps  them  for  five  minutes  beyond  the  uaual  hour  of 
dismissal,  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time,  the  punishment  may  be 
fdt  by  them  to  be  deserved,  and  it  may  have  a  good  eSoct  in 
diminishing  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy;  bat  it  will  prob- 
ably excite  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  irritation,  if  not  of 
resentment,  on  the  part  of  children,  which  will  diminish  the  good 
effect,  or  isy  zi  any  rate,  an  evil  which  is  to  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible. 

If,  now,  4on  the  other  hand,  he  aflsigns  predsely  the  same  pen- 
:alty  in  another  form,  the  whole  of  the  good  eflfect  may  be  secured 
without  the  evil.  Suppose  he  addMssee  the  boya,  just  before 
they  are  to  go  out  at  the  next  recess,  as  follows : 

**  I  think,  boys,  ihat  twenty  minutes  is  about  the  right  length 
of  time  for  the  recess,  all  told — ^that  is,  firom  the  time  yon  go  out 
to  the  time  when  you  are  aU  back  in  your  seats  again,  quiet  and 
ffoady  to  resume  jour  studies.    I  founds  yesterday,  that  it  took 
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five  minuted  for  you  all  to  oome  in^ — that  is,  that  it  was  five  min- 
i^es  from  the  time  the  hell  was  rung  before  all  were  in  their  seats ; 
and  to-day  I  shall  ring  the  b^U  after  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  give 
yon  time  to  come  in*  If  I  find  to-day  that  it  takes  ten  minutes, 
then  I  will  give  you  more  time  to  come  in  to-morrow,  by  ringing 
ibe  bell  after  you  have  been  out  ten  minutes. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  have  you  lose  so  much  of  your  recess,  and  if 
you  can  make  the  time  for  coming  in  shorter,  then,  of  course, 
your  recess  can  be  longer.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  aft»r  a  few 
trials,  you  should  find  that  you  could  all  come  in  and  get  into 
your  places  in  wie  minute ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for 
then  you  can  have  an  uninterrupted  recess  of  nimieen  minutes, 
which  wUl  be  a  great  gain.'' 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  the 
management  of  boys,  will  readily  understand  how  different  the 
efiect  of  this  measure  will  be  from  that  of  the  other,  while  yet  the 
penalty  is,  in  both  cases,  precisely  the  same— namely,  the  loss, 
for  the  boys,  of  five  minutes  of  their  play. — Jaoob  AIUhM. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS, 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  EdncaHon^ 
appointed  to  prepaire  a  Courae  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools  of 
.  iheStaie. 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  they  are  unable  to 
prescribe,  definitely,  any  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools. 
Their  inability  arises  from  the  diversity  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  uniformity.    These  are — 

1.  The  inequality  in  the  length  of  school  terms. 

2.  The  shortness  of  the  terms  generally. 

S.    The  inexperience  and  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  teachers. 

4.  The  want  of  thorough,  systematic,  intelligent  supervision 
of  ihe  schools : 

First.  It  is  evident,  that  unless  there  is  unformity  in  the 
length  of  the  school  terms,  there  cannot  be  much  uniformity  in 
the  studies  or  the  rate  of  progress.  The  remedy  for  this  is  with 
the  people. 
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Second.  The  shortness  of  the  school  terms  generally  precludes 
the  idea  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  matured  men  and 
women  as  teachers.  Teaching  is  a  temporary  employment  rather 
than  a  profession »  consequently  comparatively  few,  exeept  young, 
undeveloped  and  inexperienced  persons  are  engaged  in  it,  and 
many  of  these  leave  the  schools  as  soon  as  they  procure  more 
permanent  and  remunerative  employment.  Constant  employment 
is  necessary  to  induce  young  people  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 
The  remedy  for  this  lies  with  the  people. 

Third.  The  want  of  constant  employment  prevents,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  professional  preparation,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  persons  are  selected  to  teach  who  are  unable  to  organize, 
discipline,  govern  or  instruct  a  school.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  selection  of  the  studies  and  the  rate 
of  progress  are  determined  by  the  children  or  their  parents,  and 
not  by  the  teach^.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  a  more  rigid  scru- 
tiny of  the  qualification  of  the  teachers. 

Fourth.  As  long  as  the  teachers  are  elected  by  the  people, 
they  will  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  management  of  their  schools.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  impossible  to  secure  any  uniformity  in  organization,  classifica- 
tion and  method  of  instruction  until  the  direction  of  the  schools 
is  transferred  from  the  parents  to  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  county  superintendent.  The  remedy  for  ikii  evil  lies 
with  the  legislature. 

All  that  your  committee  feel  justified  in  doing,  under  present 
drcumstances,  is  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  which,  if  adopted; 
will  economize  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  schools : 

FirA,  There  should  be  but  one  series  of  books,  of  any  kind, 
in  the  same  school.  The  diversity  in  readers,  arithmetics,  geog^ 
raphies,  etc.,  is  detrimental  to  progress,  because  it  consumes  the 
time  of  the  teacher  unnecessarily,  and  prevents  thorough  classifi- 
cation and  instruction.  The  remedy  for  the  diversity  of  school 
books  lies  with  the  Trustee. 

Secondj  Every  pupil  should  be  expected  to  read,  write  and 
spell  every  day.  These  studies'  are  the  basis  of  a  good  education 
and  should  receive  constant  attention.  No  one  can  be  too  profi- 
cient in  these  essential  branches.    , 

Third,    As  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  of  every  series  in  on 
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contain  the  choicest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  se- 
lections of  English  literature,  the  time  that  is  usually  spent  by 
immature  pupils  in  attempting  to  read  them  is  worse  than  wasted. 
The  true  test  of  every  reading  exercise  is  not  the  fluency  with 
which  the  words  are  repeated,  but  is  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  K  children  read  the  Fourth 
Reader  fluently,  understand  the  sentiments  it  contains,  spell  and 
define  its  wordS)  they  are  doing  all  that  can  be  well  done,  ordi- 
narily, in  an  ungraded  school. 

Fourth.  Little  children  of  ordinary  intelligence,  six  years  of 
age,  may  be  taught  to  read  with  considerable  fluency,  and  spell 
the  first  thirty  pages  of  any  of  the  First  Readers  in  use,  during 
the  first  four  months  of  school.  Every  child  should  be  furnished 
with  a  slate,  and  should  be  taught  to  count,  make  flgurd^.  and 
print  the  words  of  the  book.  The  best  teaching  is  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  blackboard.  The  spelling  book  should  not  be  used  by 
little  children,  as  the  Primer  or  First  Reader  fumiBhes  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Fifth.  Spelling  should  be  made  an  instrumentality  for  the  in- 
telligent study  of  language.  Preference  should  be  given  to  the 
words  in  common  use,  such  as  are  found  in  the  readers.  Ad- 
vanced pupils  should  have  their  knowledge  of  the  reading  lesson 
tested  by  requiring  them  to  write  an  analysis  of  it.  The  spelling 
lesson  should  be  written  ^m  dictation.  In  oral  spelling,  every 
word  spelled  should  have  its  correct  use  illustrated  by  being  put 
into  a  sentence. 

Sixik,  In  Arithmetic,  pupils  should  be  drilled  thoroughly  to 
write  numbers,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  before  they  are  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  more 
complex  operations.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  working  in 
per  centage  and  the  extraction  of  roots  who  cannot  write  simple 
numbers  or  recite  the  multiplication  table  with  accuracy. 

Seventh,  Pupils  who  have  mastered  the  Second  and  Third 
Headers,  should  commence  the  systematic  study  of  Primary  Ge- 
ography and  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Eighth.  A  text  book  in  grammar  should  not  be  introduced 
until  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  in  the 
Fourth  Reader. 

Mnih.  The  tendency  to  put  pupils  into  more  advanced  studies, 
particularly  the  higher  arithmetic,  should  be  discouraged,    A 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  oommon  school  arithmetic  is  prefer- 
able to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  higher  book. 

Tmth.  Much  of  the  success  of  any  school  depends  upon  wis- 
dom shown  in  its  classification.  The  fewer  the  classes,  the  more 
time  there  will  be  for  thorough  instruction  by  the  teacher  and 
practice  by  the  pupils. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

ALEX.  M.  GOW, 
WIL  A.  JONES. 

The  above  report  was  adopted,  and  teachers  are  urged  to  study 
it  and  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  its  suggestions. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


VBOU  SUPSBINTSffDlKT  HOPKIHS'  VOBTBCOinHO  BKMVT. 


/KDIANA  may  now  congratulate  herself  upon  the  possession 
of  a  first  class  State  Normal  School.  First  class  considered 
not  in  relation  to  the  building  merely,  but  in  relation  to  the 
high  order  of  work  done.  This  Institution  was  created  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  approved  December  20,  1865,  and  was  opened 
January  6,  1870,  with  twenty-one  students.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is  dearly  propounded  in  the  first  section  of  the  act 
enacting  it:  '^That  there  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  a  State  Normal  School,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  the  preparaUan  of  teachers  for  teoAing  in  the  eommon 
tdiools  of  Indiana,  While  other  institutions  look  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  physician,  lawyer,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  this  one 
sets  out  upon  the  mission  of  furnishing  skillful  teachers  for  the 
oommon  schools. 

For  this  work  there  is  a  necessity.  A  good  knowledge  of  the 
eight  legal  branches  is  not  a  sufilcient  qualification  for  the  teacher. 
He  must  know  something  of  the  mind,  itadf.  He  can  not  be  m 
professional  teacher,  in  the  true  sense,  without  it  The  tme 
sphere  and  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  so  well  expressed  hj 
William  A.  Jones,  the  present  able  and  efficient  President  of 
our  Normal  School,  in  his  report  to  my.  predecessor,  that,  by  hie 
permission,  I  reproduce  it  in  this  report: 
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''AH  science  is  a  product  of  mind.  The  teacher  should  know 
the  faculties  of  mind  chiefly  exercised  in  learning  a  given  sdencec 
£ach  faculty  miijr  contribute  ila  products.  It  is  of  importance 
that  these  be  distinguisbed  from  each  otber,  that  their  relation9 
be  known,  and  that  the  order  in  which  the  different  fiMulties  cao 
give  their  products,  be  known«  This  kncrwledge  attained,  the 
teacher  can  determine  the  order  in  which,  and  the  method  hf 
which,  the  forU  of  a  subject  should  be  presented.  There  are 
transition  periods  in  the  growth  of  a  mind.  There  is  a  lime 
when  sense  perception — a  time  when  memory  and  imagination, 
and  a  time  when  abstraction  and  reason  are  the  leading  forms  of 
mental  action.  The  teacher  needs  to  recognize  these  periods,  so 
as  to  adapt  hia  instruction  to  the  state  of  the  child's  deydopmentr 
The  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  moral  nature  of  the  diild.  There 
Are  motives  which  can  be  presented  to  a  pupil's  roind  to  incite 
him  to  action,  which  will  lead  him  to  the  formation  of  a  charao- 
ter  morally  courageous,  self-reliant,  patient,  truthful,  kind,  con* 
aiderate,  benevolent*  There  are  other  motives  which  can  be  pre* 
sented  that  will  lead  to  the  formation  of^  character  proud,  selflsb, 
linamiable,  deceitful,  arrogant.  Charader  is  more  than  scholaP' 
Mp.  That  teacher's  work  which  develops  the  latter  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  former,  is  a  ead' failure.  From  these  statements  and 
explanations,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  field  of  the  Normal  School 
is  a  distinct  one ;  that  its  field  is  occupied  by  no  other  school ; 
that  it  is  the  rival  of  no  other  school ;  that  its  specific  function  i» 
an  important  one  in  the  school  system  of  the  State." 

The  Normal  School  takes  within  its  scope  the  classification, 
gradation,  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  as  well  as 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  In  brief,  it  teaches 
the  sdenoe  and  art  of  teaching  schod.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  deep-felt  necessity  should  tarry  so  long  for  the  ad- 
vent of  these  harbingers  of  better  days.  They  are  of  German 
origin  and  were,  for  a  long  time,  confined  to  that  country.  The 
first  Normal  School  was  organized  in  Prussia,  in  1735.  The 
second  by  Frederick  the  Oreat,  in  1748.  Another  was  opened 
in  Hanover,  in  1757,  and  others  followed  in  various  parts  of 
Qermany.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  been  greatiy  improved  in  their 
tatemal  organization^    The  first  seminary  in  France,  for  teacheis^ 
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vas  established  in  1814;  the  first  in  Holland  m  1816;  in  E)ig> 
land  in  1830. 

Thirty*three  years  ago,  Massachasetts,  as  an  ^periment,  ap> 
(uropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  suf^port  of  three  Normal 
schools  for  three  years ;  new  she  maintains  fo«ir  at  a  cost  of  forty 
<;housand  dollars  per  anaun.  In  the  tTnited  States  the  number 
is  between  ftrtyund  Afty,  and  their  cost  is  equal  to  half  a  mil^ 
lion  of  dollars.  Thirty-three  years  iBigo  there  were  in  tbe  Normal 
schools,  in  thlstsountry,  ^st  thii0e}>^ung  ladies,  no  gentlemen; 
now  there  are  no  less  than  seven  thousand  young  men  and  women 
preparing  to  teach.  The  tx>ntinued  growth  of  these  institutions 
can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  supposition  than  that  thef 
meet  a  great  iMnC  in  the  schools  ikat  can  be  met  in  no  vUier  totq^ 
Our  own  Normal  school  gives  encouraging  promise  by  the  very 
character  of  its  work,  of  its  entire  abMity  to  moot  that  want  ia 
Indiana.  I  do  not  hesftete  to  i^tate  to  tbe  General  Assembly  thai 
the  very  bestt  professional  work  is  perfonned  by  the  fecafty*  la 
speaking  thus  tHjnfideatly,  I  do  not  rely  on  my  own  judgment 
merely.  Distinguished  educators,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State, 
have  visited  the  Institution  to  witness  its  workings  It  has 
elicited  from  them  univn^  commendation.  Among  these  I 
take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  one  "by  name.  In  the  month  of 
May  last,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  cff  the  city  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  MtssQuri,  a  gentleman  of 'extensive  Bzperienoe,  pos^ 
aessing  both  an  Aaoeriean  and  European  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher,  made  a  visit  to  ^ur  State  Normal  School,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  professional  character  of  its  wcnrk. 
Upon  his  return  to  St  Louis,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  pro» 
{)ounding  two  questions: 

1.  How  does  the  work  perfermed  in  our  Normal  School  com- 
pare with  the  work  performed  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  other 
States  visited  by  you? 

2.  I>oes  it  come  up  to  your  ideas  of  true  professional  prqM^ 
ration  ? 

Mr.  Harris  promptly  replied  as  follows: 


Hon.  Miltok  B.  Hopkins: 

Dear  Sib: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  status  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  I  would  say  that  my  imprea^ 
aions  of  it  aze  fevorable  in  the  extreme,    I  found  in  j>r(^gresa  a 
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tsertain  kind  of  psychological  work  very  appropriate  for  a  Normal 
School,  and  of  n  quality  &r  superior  to  that  found  in  the  other 
schools  which  uadeirtake  it  But  what  I  valued,  especially,  was 
the  attention  given  to  details  of  behavior  and  deportment  Pu- 
pils, under  such  a  training  as  I  witnessed  at  Terre  Haute,  will, 
in  a  few  months,  become  iso  thoroughly  filled  with  the  ideal  of  a 
good  school,  that  they  will  uncansciously  (or  as  a  matter  of  habit) 
insist  on  |ost  such  order  and  discipline  from  their  own  schools^ 
These  are,  in  few  words,  my  impressions  of  your  school  and  I 
should  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  any  State  to 
kave  so  good  a  schooLI 

This  school  is  achieving  the  very  best  results  for  the  State. 
There  has  been  a  regular  and  healthy  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  inmates  each  year.  It  sent  forth  its  first  class  of  graduates  at 
the  dose  of  last  year.  Tliese  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner 
Hj[uite  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  and  visitors.  A  larger  class 
will  graduate  the  present  year.  A  few  hundred  of  these  well- 
trained  teachers  wiU  work  the  complete  regeneration  of  Indiana's 
schook.  The  invigorating  influence  of  this  school  will  be  felt  &r 
beyond  its  graduate^  and  their  immediate  pupils.  It  is  destined 
to  become  the  great  heart  of  our  common  school  system,  from 
H^hich  shall  be  sent  the  life-giving  current  to  the  extremities  of 
the  State.  These  graduates  will  be  found  in  the  lead  in  our  in- 
atitutss  and  associations.  They  will  impart  a  normal  tinge  to  all 
of  our  teachers  and  schools.  ''A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump."  There  ttte  four  conditions  of  admission  into  thb 
tnatitutiefn : 

1st    The  applicant,  if  male^  shall  be  eighteen  years  of  age ;  if 
female,  sixteen. 

2d.    Good  health. 

3d.    Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character. 

4th.  A  written  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  filed  with 
the  principal,  that  said  applicant  will,  so  far  as  may  be  practi 
^cable,  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  a  period  equal  to 
twice  the  time  spent  as  a  pupU  in  the  Normal  School. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  UMTED  STATES  CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION, 


The  Congress  of  the  United  Stated  has  enacted  that  the  oom* 
pletion  of  the  one  hundredth  year  of  American  Independence* 
shall  be  celebrated  by  an  Intematiotlal  Exhibition  of  the  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine^  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  and  has  appointed  a  Connnission,  consist- 
ing of  representatiyes  from  each  State  aifd  Territory,  to  conduct 
the  oelebtation. 

Originatfng  dfnder  the  aul^ices  ct  the  Nationai  Legislatore, 
controlled  by  a  National  Comtnission,  and  designed,  as  it  is,  t& 
'*  Commemorate  the  first  Century  of  omr  existence,  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  their  develop- 
ment, and  of  our  progiiess  in  those  arts  which  benefit  mankind^ 
in  comparison  with  those  of  older  liations,'*  it  is  Do  the  people  at 
targe  that  the  CommissiT)n  looks  for  the  aid  whidi  h  neoessaiy  tx> 
make  the  Centennial  Celebration'  the  grandest  anniveriary  the 
World  has  ever  seen. 

That  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  our  existenoe'should 
he  marked  by  sofne  imposing  demonstration  is,  we  bdieve,  the 
patriotic  wish  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Thr  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  wisely  decided  that  the  birth-day  of  the 
Great  Rcfpublic  can  be  most  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  umversal 
collection  and  display  of  all  the  trophies  of  its  progress.  It  » 
designed  to  brmg  together,  ndthin  a  building  covering  fifty  acres, 
not  only  the  varied  productions  of  cur  mines  and  of  the  soil,  bat 
types  of  all  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  our  citizens,  specimens  of 
everything  that  America  can  furnish,  whether  finrn  the  brains  or 
the  hands  of  her  children,  and  thus  make  evident  to  the  world 
the  advancement  of  which  a  self-governed  people  is  capable. 

In  this  ''Celebration"  all  nations  will  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate, its  character  being  international.  Europe  will  display  her 
arts  and  manufactures,  India  her  curious  fabrics,  while  newly 
opened  China  and  Japan  will  lay  bare  the  treasures  which  for 
centuries  their  ingenious  people  have  been  perfecting.  Each 
land  will  compete  in  generous  rivalry  for  the  palm  of  superior 
excellence. 
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To  this  grand  gathering  every  zone  will  contribute  its  fruits 
and  cereak.  No  mineral  shall  be  wanting ;  for  what  the  East 
lacks  the  West  will  supply.  Under  one  roof  will  the  South  dis- 
play, in  rich  luzurianda,  her  growing  cotton,  and  the  North,  in 
miniature,  the  ceaseless  machinery  of  her  mills  converting  that 
cotton  into  doth.  Each  section  of  the  globe  wiU  send  its  best 
offerings  to  this  exhibition,  and  each  State  of  the  Union,  as  a 
member  of  one  united  body  politic,  will  show  to  her  sister  States 
and  to  the  world,  how  much  she  can  add  to  the  greatness  of  the 
nation  of  which  she  is  a  harmonious  part. 

To  make  the  Centennial  Celebration  such  a  success  as  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  pride  of  every  American  demands,  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  United 
States  Centennial  Commission  has  received  no  Grovemment  aid, 
such  as  England  extended  to  her  World's  Fair,  and  France  to 
her  Universal  Exposition,  yet  the  labor  and  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  the  Commission  is  as  great  as  in  either  of  those  un- 
dertakings«  It  is  estimated  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
required,  and  this  sum  Congress  has  provided  shall  b^  raised  by 
stock  subscription,  and  that  the  people  shall  have  the  opportunity 
*of  subscribing  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  their  respective 
States  and  Territories. 

The  Commission  looks  to  the  unfailing  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  every  section,  to  see  that  each  contributes  its  share  to  the 
expenses,  and  receives  its  share  of  the  benefits  of  an  enterprise 
in  which  all  are  so  deeply  interested.  It  would  further  earnestly 
urge  the  formation,  in  eaoh  State  and  Territory,  of  a  centennial 
organization  which  shall,  in  time,  see  that  county  organizations 
aie  formed,  so  that  when  the  nations  are  gathered  together  in 
1876,  each  Commonwealth  can  view,  with  pride,  the  contribu- 
tions she  has  made  to  the  national  glory. 

Confidently  relying  on  the  zeal  and  patriotism  displayed  by 
our  people  in  every  national  undertaking,  we  pledge  and  pro- 
phesy that  the  Centennial  Celebration  will  worthily  show  how 
greatness,  wealth  and  intelligence,  can  be  fostered  hj  such  insti- 
tutions as  those  which  have,  for  one  hundred  years,  blessed  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

JOSEPH  B.  HAWLEY, 

Pvesideat 
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GRAMMAR.— n. 


MOODS. 


QSO.  P.  BBOWK. 


^N  my  former  article  I  defined  the  verb,  and  attempted  to 
give  my  reasons  for  the  definition.  The  subject  of  mood 
seems  to  demand  attention  at  this  time,  and  in  this  conneo- 
tion.  Moods  are  modifications  of  the  copula  or  assertive  element 
in  the  sentence,  and  not  of  the  predicate.  Hence,  the  definition 
that  moods  of  verbs  denote  the  manner  of  the  assertion,  or  the 
manner  of  making  the  statement,  is  essentially  correct. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  various  modifications  of 
the  thought  element  of  the  sentence  may  assist  us  to  better  un* 
derstand  this  subject. 

The  first  statements  that  were  made  were  probably  afiirmative, 
and  the  thought  element  was  not  expressed  but  understood. 
Thus,  the  expression  "  sun  bright"  would  be  used  instead  of 
"sun  is  bright."  The  first  modification  of  this  thought  would 
be  the  introduction  of  the  negative,  as  "  sun  not  bright.**  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  sign  of  this  negative  is  the  same  in 
widely  different  languages ;  namely,  the  letter  "  n,"  with  or  with- 
out a  vowel.  When  the  language  had  sufiiciently  advanced  to 
require  a  word  to  express  the  thought  element,  one  was  borrowed 
from  the  list  of  attribute  words  for  this  purpose;  viz,  "is,"  or 
the  verb  "to  be." 

The  modification  of  this  thought  element  was  indicated  by 
other  words  borrowed  for  this  purpose,  which  ar«  called  auxilia- 
ries, such  as  may,  can,  must,  etc. 

Subsequently  adverbs,  called  by  our  grammarians  modak, 
were  used  to  modify  more  definitely  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  verb;  such  as  possibly,  probably,  perhaps,  etc.  These  are 
copula  modifiers,  and  never  modify  the  predicate. 

Now  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  these  modifications  of 
the  thought,  by  means  of  moods,  are  based  ? 

When  this  question  is  answered,  the  mystery  of  grammatieal 
moods  is  soWeA       • 

First,  we  have  the  simple  affirmation  or  negation ;  as  "  The 
sun  is  bright;"  "The  inoon  did  not  shine."  Here  the  assertioD 
is  unmodified,  and  we  call  this  form  of  the  verb  the  indicative 
mood.     It  is  not  properly  a  mood  at  all,  for  there  is  no  modifier* 
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tion  of  the  assertion.  There  is,  however,  no  more  improprietj 
in  using  the  term  mood  here,  than  there  is  of  designating  certain' 
nouns  as  in  the  neuter  gender,  or  adjectives  that  indicate  no  com* 
parison,  as  in  the  positive  degree.  In  the  assertion,  '*  the  sun  is 
bright,"  there  is  no  reference,  whatever,  to  the  ground  upon 
which  this  assertion  is  based.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  &Gt, 
with  no  admixture  of  any  other  thought. 

In  the  assertion,  ''  The  mn  must  he  hrighi^  it  is  different.  Bef- 
erence  is  here  made  to  the  ground  of  the  judgment,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  statement  means  that  such  is  the  relation  of 
fiiets  to  facts  in  the  given  case,  that  by  the  laws  of  thought,  the 
judgment  rmwA  result  that  the  «m  ts  frrujA^.  We  say,  thenefore, 
that  the  ground  of  the  determination  of  the  truth  or  judgment 
lies  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  that  the  judgment 
is  a  necessary  one.  But  when  I  say  "the  sun  may  be  bright," 
the  ground  of  the  judgment  is  assumed  to  rest  upon  something 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  thought,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the 
mind  as  contingent  and,  in  some  degree,  doubtful. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  two  stand-points,  from  which  the  de- 
termination of  the  judgment  must  be  viewed ;  viz :  <Ma  necessary 
resuUy  reasoning  from  the  &cts  given ;  and  as  a  eorvtingerd  or  prolh 
lematie  result,  dependent  upon  something  not  yet  determined. 
This  gives  rise  to  two  moods,  which  may  be  called  the  Necessary 
and  the  Contingent,  or  Potential. 

When  I  say,  "  Sun,  be  bright,"  it  is  a  contingent  judgment, 
based  upon  the  will,  and  gives  rise  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Con- 
tingent mood,  which  is  called  the  Imperative. 

These  are  all  the  modifications  that  the  copula  or  assisting  ele- 
ment can  have.    They  are : 

1«     The  Indicative,  or  unmodified  assertion. 

2.  The  Necessary,  or  that  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  state- 
ment is  a  necessary  conclusion,  which  the  mind  must  accept. 

3.  The  Contingent  or  Problematic,  or  that  in  which  it  is  im^ 
plied  that  the  ground  of  the  judgmentj  or  condt»um,  or  statement^ 
depends  upon  something  undetermined  and  uncertain«  A  subdi- 
vision of  this  last  gives  the  Imperative,  as  stated  above. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  Infinitive  or  Participial  mood,  but  these 
Bit  simply  forms  of  the  verb  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives. 

This  classification  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  enumerates  tiiree 
kinds  of  propositions — "  Pure,  Necessary  and  CondngerU.''   Much 
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uimeoessaiy  oonfiiBion  ezista  in  the  minds  of  moet  persons  ooo- 
oerning  this  subject  of  mood,  and  especially  of  the  so-called  Sub- 
junctive mood,  and  it  is  only  by  basing  a  classification  upon  the 
ground  of  the  ihou^  and  not  the  /onn,  that  this  confusion  can 
be  avoided. 

The  little  word  "  if "  is  the  source  of  endless  trouble,  since  it 
is  used  indifferently  with  verbs  expressing  contingency  and  those 
that  do  not.  Some  grammarians  have  considered  it  the  sign  of 
the  Subjunctive,  wherever  found,  and  have  thus  oonfbunded 
Pure  and  Contingent  judgments. 

The  latest  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  Swin- 
ton's  Progressive  English  Grammar.  He  says:  ''The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  Subjunctive  mood  and  the  Indicative  mood 
is  in  the  third  person  singular  of  two  of  the  tenses,  the  present 
and  the  present  perfeob.  Thus — '  If  he  loves,'  and  '  If  he  his 
loved,'  are  in  the  Indicative ;  while,  '  If  he  love,'  and  '  If  he 
have  loved,'  are  in  the  Subjunctive. 

''The  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  in  what  is  called 
the  Subjunctive  mood  there  is  a  littie  word  left  out. -^either  the 
word  will,  or  the  words  may,  can,  should." 

And  yet  this  author  seems  to  regard  ibis  as  sufficient  ground 
for  a  Subjunctive  mood.  If  so  small  a  matter  as  the  omission  of 
an  auxiliary  will  form  a  mood,  I  wonder  that  he  stopped  with 
four.     He  certainly  might  have  given  us  several  more. 

The  following  rules,  given  by  Mr.  Day,  may  be  valuable  in 
determining  when  to  use  the  Indicative  or  inflected  form  of  the 
verb,  and  when  the  Ckmtingent  or  uninflected  form  without  aux- 
iliaries. 

The  Indicative  is  used  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  the  copula  or  judging  act  is  to  be  made  prominent ; 
as,  '*  If  the  sun  haa  rieen,  it  is  dark." 

2.  In  generalized  truths  or  facts ;  as^  ''  If  the  sun  eete  behind 
a  cloud,  it  usually  rains." 

3.  When  no  contingency  or  necessity  is  to  be  expressed ;  a^ 
"  If  he  lives  as  he  professes,  he  is  worthy  to  be  followed." 

The  Potential  or  Contingent  form  is  used : 

1.  When  any  contingency  is  to  be  expressed ;  as,  "  K  he  79> 
fuse^  leave  him.  If  he  comply,  act  with  lum.  If  he  vrrite  weU,  I 
will  employ  him. 

2.  when  a  command  is  to  be  given  or  result  attained ;  as^ 
"  See  that  thou  do  iU    Take  heed  lest  any  num  decrive  you.*^ 


c>' 


t)PFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Ts  the  month  of  September,  I  paid  an  official  Tisit  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conntiee: 

Rash,  Fajette,  Unioo,  Franklin  and  Deai^om. 

I  confeM,  at  once,  that  it  waf  a  matter  of  exquisite  pleaaare  to  visit 
Soflh  conaty.  This  •county  has,  with  me,  a  thousand  pleasiog  remiois- 
•eensee.  I  met  qaite  a  number  of  raj  early  associates  engaged  in  the  com- 
mon school  work,  either  as  trustees  or  teachers.  The  Institute  was  well 
Attended.  The  gentlemen  appeared  well ;  the  ladies  appeared  intellectual. 
The  Trustees  wece  generally  present.  The  interview  took  place  in  the 
vfine  gradid  school  building  in  ttushriUe.  This  county  is  well  supplied 
«irith  good  school  houses.  It  has  quite  a  number  of  township  graded 
«;hool  buildings.  Mr.  Graham  is  both  Superintendent  of  the  Rushyille 
graded  school  and  County  Examiner.  I  think  the  schools,  from  all  that  I 
could  learn,  are  lookingtip  in  this  county*;  but  1  am  sure  there  is  roomer 
tmproremeni. 

FATSTTB. 

I  hare  to  confess  to  some  disappointment  Jiere.    In  former  years,  this 
•county  took  the  lead  in  education.    She  has  fallen  somewhat  behind  her 
neighbors  on  the  west  and  east  of  her.    A  few  good  Trustees  met  me  in 
the  court  house.    The  Examiner  was  compelled  to  be  absent.    Hie  pros- 
•ence  was  desirable.    The  average  length  of  the  school  term,  in  this  county^ 
is  too  thori,    I  put  in  the  probe  and  found  the  UtuUr  place.    But  I  have 
iiope  for  Connersville  and  Fayette  county  in  the  future,  for  Housekeeper 
is  there  and  he  always  does  something  good,  if  anything  good  can  be 
'done.     He  is  at  the  head  of  the  graded  school  in  Geonersville.    I  did  not 
tell  him  to  work  up  an  interest  among  the  teachers  in  that  county;  I 
knew  he  would  do  it  without  b€ing  requested.    Connersville  bas  levied 
ithe  local  tuition  tax  to  the  limit  of  the  law.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terriew  with  only  one  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for  the 
•corporation  of  the  city,  but  I  really  think  he  was  about  equal,  in  good 
(practical  educational  sense,  to  six  of  some  I  have  met.    If  the  Trustees 
•of  Fayette  will  suffer  from  me  a  word  of  exhoration,  that  word  shall  be 
a  little  more  local  levy  and  a  little  longer  school  term  next  year,  gentle- 
men, if  yeu  please. 

tiNioir. 

littlo  lUnion  was  oat  ftill  sise,  Bxaminer  Smith  was  on  hand ;  Trus- 
iees  of  the  county  generally  present;  County  Auditor  also^  and  many 
^uMtions-iaese  propounded  by  them.    But  I  had  a  searching  question  for 
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the  TroBtees :  ^  Oentlemen,  what  it  the  »Texage  length,  of  jom  seheet 
terms  in  Union  county?*'  Judge  of  the  agreeable  surpriBe  when  they^ 
answered,  eight  mtmth^  I  inToluntarilj  thanked  God,  and  inwardly 
blessed  the  people  of  Union.  This  trne  report  put  me  in  a  good  conditiea 
for  a  speech  to  the  people  at  nighK  I  do  not  intimate  that  I  made,  on 
that  occasion,  a  good  speech;  I  cannot  do  that ;  but,  under  the  inspirrtien 
of  that  report,  I  made  the  best  speech  I  ever  did  make  en  the  Indiana 
Common  School  System. 

FBAXXLIK. . 

Next  day  I  Tinted  Brookrille,  oMcially;  repaired  at'osee  to  ihecoaii 
house,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  Trustees  of  the  county;  bat), 
alas  1  no  Trustees  met  me.  I  waited  two  hears  beyond>  the  appointed 
time,  and  still  they  came  not.  I  understood,  from  the  Examiner,  that 
there  was  a  School  Board  in  the  town.  I  desired  to  see  the  memben  ol 
that  Board,  at  least  I  sent  into  the  streets  onee,  twice,  and  CTon  thrice; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  captnring  one.  I  left  the  county  next  metniag, 
not  discouraged,  bnt  determined  to  try  again. 

DlABBOnH. 

Arriying  at  Lawrenceburg  some  two  hours  before  the  time  appomted 
to  meet  the  Examiner  and  Trustees,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  graded  school 
eondvcted  by  Mr.  Butler. 

This  school  is  in  good  working  order  Greatly  to  ray  delight,  I  Ibnnd 
at  her  post  a  former  pupil  of  mine,  Miss  Lida  Eyans.  She  has  taught 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  successftilly.  She  is  now  in  advance  of  her 
former  preceptor.  This  school  has  a  good  reputation,  and  deservedly  i^ 
The  Trustees  were  mostly  present.  The  interyiew  was  pleasant,  and,  I 
hope,  profitable.  Many  topics,  conneeted  with  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  were  talked  over,  and  I  think,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  eencla- 
sions  were  reached.  I  received  reports  from  the  Examiner  and  Trustees 
of  many  good  schools  in  the  county.  Aurora  has  some  reputation  as  an 
educational  point  I  lectured  at  night,  in  the  M.  E.  Ghnrch,  to  a  ?er; 
small  yet,  considering  the  speaker,  a  very  attentive  audience.  The  apos- 
tles of  Greeley  and  Grant  were  both  very  busy  in  the  town.  They  cenld 
command  a  hundred  hearers  to  where  I  could  one.  But  tlieir  day  is 
now  past,  mine  still  lingers,  and,  as  soon  as  the  sessions  of  the  legislature- 
have  closed,  I  will  be  among  the  counties  asking  for  a  longer  school  tena 
and  a  little  more  local  tuition  tax  for  that  purpose.  The  reports  now  oa 
file  in  my  office,  show  that  the  average  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school 
terms  for  1872,  over  its  predecessor,  is  just  17}  days.  Teachers,  Trnstees^ 
educational  men  of  Indiana,  foork^  towk,  the  victory  is  within  reach. 
Adieu  till  another  moon. 

M.  B.  HOPKINS, 
Sapt  of  Public  lastruoiioa^. 


b^ 


EDITORIAL. 


This  number  completes  the  aeTenteentli  Tolume  of  t&e  Ivdiana  Schook. 
JouRVAL.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  the  best  volume,  a^<l  feel  that  we 
have  fairl/  aacceeded,  if  we  nuiy  belieTe  the  testimony  of  many  teacber» 
who  bare  been  faithfbl  readeis  of  the  Joubnal  for  yean. 

One  year  ago  we  oongratulated  ourseWcs  that  we  had  secured  a  bona  fide 
circulation  of  2,000,  then  the  largest  circulation  yet  attained  in  the  hie- 
tory  of  the  Joubnal.  We  can  now  boast  of  3,000,  a  circulation  yery 
creditable,  compared  with  other  papers  of  the  kind.  We  know  of  but 
one  School  Journal  in  the  United  States,  not  published  as  the  adyertising 
medium  of  some  private  enterprise,  whose  cironlation  exceeds  this. 

«ITB  VXXT  TOLUMK 

We  propose  to  make  still  better.  As  an  earnest  of  our  good  intentions,, 
we  have  engaged  Professor  E.  C.  Bewett  to  wrke  a  series  of  articles  oi^ 
"Geography,  and  how  to  teach  it."  It  i^  not  necessary  to  commend  these- 
articles  to  those  acquainted  with  Prof.  Hewett,  or  to  those  who  have  read 
his  articles  on  "Arithmetic,  and  how  to  teach  it,"  the  last  of  which  ap- 
pears in  this  number. 

Also,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  author  of  Brown's  Physiology,  at  present  chief 
chemist  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  City,  has  agreed 
to  furnish  a  series  of  *' Science  Papers,"  or  "Easy  Experiments,"  such  as 
we  promised  some  months  ago  from  Prof  Emery.  These  ^'papers"  will 
treat  of  the  "science  of  common  ikinffs"  and  give  simple  experiments  that 
can  be  easily  performed,  and  yet  will  be  calculated  to  call  the  attentioni 
of  boys  a»d  girls  to  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  nature. 

W.  F.  Phelon,  Principal  of  the  Laporte  Techme  and  Training  School,, 
will  furnish  a  series  of  Oenertd  Lettone^  on  common  sense  topics,  not 
treated  in  our  ordinary  text-books. 

The  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  each  day  wisely  spent  on  miscella* 
neouB  topics  of  practical  interest,  cfan  be  made  more  profitable  to  most 
pupils  than  any  other  one  exercise  of  the  day. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  will  continue- 
his  articles  on  Grammar. 

'  These  articles  are  original  and  philosophic,  and  will  well  repay  a  care- 
fcl  study — see  the  article  in  this  number. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop  will  favor  us  with  a  few  more  aiticles  on  Primary 
Work.  The  subject  of  her  next  article  w91  t>e  **  The  child's  first  lesson 
tn  reading." 

Prof.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  Schoos,.  wiU  furnish  several  attl- 
elea-on  Orthoepy  and  Beading. 
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In  an  earlj  number,  we  shall  begin  a  series  of  articles  aoeouniing  fiir 
ihe  names  of  States,  and  als^g^iye  the  origin  of  their  sobriquets:  e.  g. 
why  Indiana  is  called  the  Hooaier  State,  Illinois  the  Backer,  Ohio  the 
Buckeye,  etc. 

Besides  these,  we  shall  have  occasional  and  miscellaneous  articles  from 
the  most  experienced  teachers  in  our  own  State,  and  from  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  land. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  our  editorial  and  misoellaneoas  pages  with 
just  such  matter  as  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


W^  wish  ^0  call  special  attention  to  the  programme  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers^ Association,  published  on  another  page.  We  think  it  will  be  gene- 
rally.conceded  that  the  prograaime  is  a  good  one;  certainly  the  Ghairroaa 
•of  the  ExecutiTe  Committee  has  labored  hard  to  make  it  so.  Everything 
Will  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Teachers  may  expect  that«very  exeroise  announced  will  take  place,  un- 
less sickness  or  death  prevents.  All  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  programme  have  promited  to  be  on  hand,  and  if  any  one  now  fails, 
if  ithout  ^00^  excuse,  if  he  is  npt  a  "horse  thief"  he  will  be  most  certainly  **a 
liar,"  and  should  be  so  considered.  Teachers  cannot  afford  to  spend  time 
and  money  io  attends  meeting  and  then  be  disappointed  in  what  they  ex- 
pected to  hear. 

The  Association  ought  to  be  largely  attended,  and  we  believe  it  will  be. 
We  believe  it  will  richly  pay  any  teacher  to  attend  who  desires  to  learn, 
And  who  wishes  to  have  his  views  broadened  and  raised  to  a  high  plain. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  who  never  attend  such  places : 

1.  Those  who  know  nothing  but  a  little  "  readen,  and  writen,  and  ci- 
|)heriu,"  and  do. not -wish  to  learn  any  more. 

■ 

2.  Those  who  already  **know  it  all,"  and  always  consider  teachers' 
meetings  "bores." 

We  have  some  of  both  of  these  classes  ia  every  seetioQ  of  the  State, 
and  can  only  wish  that  the  number  was  smaller. 

But  .the  great  mass  of  teachers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  of 
ihese  we  hope  to  meetjSoe  hundred  at  Logansport  on  Bee.  81,  1872. 


Tbs  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association  has 
limited  the  exercises,  except  the  evening  lectures,  to  26  minutea.  Per- 
formers will  please  take  notice  and  arrange  their  papers  aocordinglyf  as 
the  president  will  be  likely  to  follow  orders  and  eall  down  on  «iBe, 
whether  the  exercise  is  finished  pr  not. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  25  minutes,  if  the  writer  will  but  take  time 
io  condense,  and  carefully  arrange  what  he  wishes  to  say. 

These  j»apers  are  not  expected  to  be  exhaustive  treatises  pn  t^e  sabjeet^^ 
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With  ibis  number  expires  tbe  time  of  sabscription  of  a  large  n amber 
of  OUT  BubscriberB.  We  hope  tbey  will  renew  promptly  that  thej  may 
begin  with  the  new  Tolnme,  and  have  no  break  in  the  file  of  their  Jour- 
nals. 

Many  teacberB,  simply  by  tbe  asking,  could  send  an  additional  name  or 
two  with  their  own.  Will  they  not  do  so?  The  larger  our  oircnlation 
tbe  better  can  we  make  the  Jottrnal.  Byery  teacher  should  feel  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  tbe  Jouknal  of  his  own  State,  and  gladly  do  what  he  may 
be  able  to  do  to  extend  its  oircnlation.  Out  of  nearly  13,000  teachers 
more  than  3,000  shonld  uike  and  read  their  own  State  paper. 

We  want  4,000  subscribers  by  next  December.    Shall  we  have  them  ? 


Tbxbb  is  bot  little  doubt  that  we  shall  secure  some  needed  amendments 
to  our  School  Law  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
education  committees  are  composed  as  follows : 

Senate — Harvey  D.  Scott,  Chairman;  Henry  Taylor,  Wm.  R.  Hough, 
W.  F.  Rhodes,  B.  S.  Fuller,  Andrew  J.  Boone,  Addison  Armstrong. 

Houee^K.  C.  Mellett,  Chairman ;  U.  S.  QiTen,  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley, 
N.  T.  Butts,  Thomas  W.  Woolen,  Jesse  Ogden. 

We  have  conversed  with  moat  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  per  courtesy, 
have  attended  some  of  their  committee  meetings.  We  can  simply  say 
that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  spirit  manifested,  and  feel  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  the  committees.  They  are  composed  of  lib- 
eral minded  gentlemen,  who  desire  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tbe  State.  If  the  legislature  will  but  indorse  what  these  oon>- 
mittees  recommend,  we  shall  secure  a  great  deal. 

We  have  conversed  with  various  other  "members"  and  find  that  there 
is  a  good  feeling  generally  on  the  subject  of  Sducation. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  who  take  great  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  "good  old  ways"  and  persist  in  "going  to 
mill  with  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag,"  but  we  knew  that  such  speci- 
mens were  extant,  and  are  not  at  all  disappointed. 

Upon  the  whole  we  feel  hopeful.  We  may  not  get  just  what  we  want, 
bat  we  shall  get  something. 


Wb  would  call  special  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tho  State  Board,  to  prepare  a  oourse  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools. 

While  the  Report  does  not  go  into  detail  quite  so  much  as  we  at  first 
oalcuiated  upon,  It  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  which  we  shall  in 
the  future  wish  to  comment  upon.  We  hope  that  every  teacher  of  an 
angraded  school  will  give  the  Report  careful  study. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS   FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEAOHEBS,  FEB- 
PARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  OCT.  '72. 


GXHSRAL  QUBBTIONS. 

1.  Qire  jonr  name  and  post  office  address. 

2.  What  special  preparation  baye  jou  made  for  teaching? 

3.  Do  yoa  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodioala?    If  so, 
name  them. 

4.  Have  yon  attended  Teachers'  InstitniesT    If  not,  why? 
6.    Have  you  taught  school  ?    What  grade?    How  long  ? 

6.  What  is  your  age? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  your  previons  certificate  ? 

ORTHOQBAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  root  of  a  word  ? 

2.  What  are  sub-vocals? 

3.  Define  prefix  and  suffix. 

4.  Make  a  tabular  classification  of  the  letters  in  respect  of  sounds. 
6.  Can  yoa  etate  any  general  rule  for  the  use  of  ie  and  ei,  in  tht 

spelling  of  words  ? 

1.  Resource.  6.  Crescent. 

2.  Extinct.  7.  Dactyl. 
8.     Myriad.  8.  Pyramid. 

4,  Pacify.  9.    Chemical. 

5.  Guitar.  10.    Analysis. 

•     OSOOmAPHT. 

1.  What  capes  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ? 

2.  Name  the  three  most  important  peaks  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  ta 
the  United  States. 

3.  To  what  country  does  Iceland  belong  ? 

4.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  ea^T 
6.    What  is  meant  by  the  climate  of  a  country? 

6.  What  two  places  have  the  greatest  latitude  ? 

7.  For  what  purpose  has  the  Arctic  Ocean  been  f^quently  explored? 

8.  "What  canal  opens'  communication  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On^ 
♦•rio? 

9.  What  peculiarity  is  in  the  watera  of  liie  Gnlf  Stream? 
10.    What  sea  partly  separates  Sweden  and  Russia  ? 
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17.  B.   SX8T0BT. 

1.  On  what  gronnds  did  European  iiations  acquire  title  to  territory 
OB  thia  continent  7 

2.  Who  were  the  Huguenots  that  settled  in  South  Garolina  and 
Florida? 

3.  Giye  some  account  of  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold, 

4.  Who  was  king  of  Great  Britain  during  the  ReTolutionary  War, 
•nd  what  was  his  character? 

5.  Bj  whom  and  in  whose  serrioe  was  the  Hudson  RiTer  dlsooyered  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  PennsylTania. 

7.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  <* Stamp  Act?  *' 

8.  The  colonists  thought  the  Stamp  Act  unjust  and  rebelled;  why 
should  the  people  of  Indiana  not  rebel  against  the  payment  for  stamps  on 
legal  documents  now  ? 

9.  What  form  of  goTernment  succeeded  the  colonial  ? 

10.    Why  did  not  Oanada  join  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence ? 

(IBAMMAB. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  classifying  some  common  nouns  as  collectiYe 
nouns  ? 

2.  For  what  purpose  do  nouns  have  number  ? 

3.  Define  the  relatiTC  pronoun  and  illustrate  its  use. 

4.  How  is  the  progressive  form  of  the  verb  formed  ? 

5.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  generally  formedi  and  illos- 
trate  by  using  the  nouns  boy  and  man  ? 

6.  Write  the  conjunction  that  corresponds  to  the  following : 

1.  Whether.  3.    Both. 

2.  Neither.  4.    Bitber. 

7.  Write  the  future,  indicative,  active  and  passive  of  the  verb  teach 
In  full. 

8.  Is  the  following  wrong  ?  If  so,  correct  it  and  g^ve  the  rule .  "  Ht 
has  finished  his  work  last  week." 

9.  Parse  the  words  in  Italics :  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  MluggardL 
10.     Write  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentence: 

^  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person." 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  mark  of  distinction  between  addition  and  multiplica' 
tion? 

2.  What  is  the  mark  of  distinction  between  subtraction  and  division  ? 
8.    From  three  hundred  thousandths  subtract  three  hundred-thous' 

andths. 

4.  If  you  divide  the  denominator  of  |  by  2,  what  will  be  the  effSsct  on 
the  value  of  the  fraction  ? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  f  of  an  acre,  (  ef  a  rood,  and  ^  of  a  aquar« 
rod  of  an  acre  of  laadi  at  $100  per  acre? 
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6.  Explain  bj  an  example  the  difference  between  true  and  bank  di** 
count. 

7.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note,  which,  when  diaooa&ied  at  § 
bank  at  6  per  cent,  for  3  months,  will  jield  $100  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  yalue  between  the  ezpreesioos  .03  \ 
and  3  per  cent.  7 

9.  If  I  bnj  an  article  for  12}  eenta  and  sell  it  for  12  oenta,  what  per 
cent,  do  I  lose  ? 

10.    When  wheat  is  $2  per  bushel,  a  10  cent  loaf  weighs  1}  Iba.,  whil 
price  per  bushel  is  wheat  when  a  0  cent  loaf  weighs  H  lbs.  7 

PHTBIOLOOT. 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  digestion  7 

2.  Of  what  does  the  nervous  system  consist,  and  what  ara  its  foae- 
Uons7 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  bathing,  and  how  does  it  maintain  a  aniform 
temperature  of  the  bodj  7 

4.  Describe  the  ribs. 

6.    How  can  the  composiUon  of  a  bone  be  assertMned  7 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHEBS*  ASSOCIATION.  TO 
BE  HELD  IN  LOOANSPOBT,  DECEMBRB  31,  AND  JANUARY 
I,  2  AND  3,  1872-3. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY  P.  M.,  DEOEVBEB  31st, 

SXAMINXKS'   AHD  SUPKBINTINDENT8*  SECTIOV. 

1:30— Opening  Addresd  bj  D.  Ecklej  Hunter,  President  of  the 

2:00 — Discussion.  "  When  and  where  shall  we  hold  County  Institntss, 
looking  to  questions  of  economy,  ability,  and  attendance  7"  Opened  by 
S.  P.  Thompson,  Examiner  of  Jasper  county. 

3:30 — Discussion.  '*  What  should  be  the  powers,  duties,  and  qualiiiea- 
tions  of  Oounty  Examiners  or  Oounty  Superintendents  7  "  Opened  by  S. 
Sumption,  Examiner  of  St.  Joseph  county. 

3:00 — Paper.  **  Best  method  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  faror  of 
EduoatioQ,"  by  Olarkson  Davis,  Examiner  of  Henry  county. 

4:00 — ^Discu«sion.  A  uniform  system  of  marking  Licenses  neocsiary." 
Opened  by  Rawson  Yaile,  Examiner  of  Howard  county. 
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TUESDAY  SVSNING. 

eairnAL  assooiatiov. 

t:30 — M.    Organisatittn  of  GenenI  AMOcifttion. 

2d.  Address  of  Welcome  by  Judge  H.  P.  Biddle,  of  liogtLXM^ 
port,  with  a  response  by  tbe  retiring  President,  Alex.  M.  Oow. 

3d.  Inaugural  Address  by  the  inooming  President,  W.  A.  BeH, 
Editor  of  the  Indiana  Sohool  JournaL 

4th.     Appointment  of  committees  and  miscellaneous  business. 

WEDNESDAY  A.  M. 

OXimtAL  ASSOCIATIOir. 

9:00 — ^Openinff  Exercises. 

9:15^"  The  relation  of  German  to  oaf  PnbNc  Soboolp,"  by  E.  P.  Cole, 
of  Washington.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  G.  Housekeeper,  Sapor* 
fntendent  of  ConnersTille  Schools. 

10:00— ('The  Kindergarten  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  by  H.  B.  Boisen, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  State  University. 

10:40 — Recess. 

10:50— "On  the  Study  of  Psyohology,"  by  H.  S.  McRae,  Superintend- 
eot  of  Munoie  Schools. 

.    11.30— <' How  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  English  Literature,"  by  J.  A, 
Zeller,  Principal  of  Evansville  High  Sohool. 

WEDNESDAY  P.  M. 

OOLLEOIATB  AKD  BIOH  SOHOOL  BBGnOIT. 

2:00— Opening  Exercises. 

3:15— Opening  Address  by  the  President  of  tbe  Section,  Jos.  Moore, 
President  of  Barlham  College. 

2:4^— **A  Common  Course  of  Study  for  our  Colleges,"  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Tingley,  of  Asbury  UniTsrsity.    Discussion  of  Paper. 

3:45— <*  Behavior  of  College  Officers  toward  their  Pupils  as  a  means  of 
Culture." 

SXAXINBBS^  AVB  StmBIRTEirDSNTS'  sxcnoM. 

1:30 — Paper  on  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  feasibility  of  Dis- 
trict and  Township  Graded  Schools,  by  W.  T.  Stillwell,  examiner  of  Gibson 
county.    Discussion  of  Paper. 

2:10 — Discussion.  "How  shall  we  determine  the  scholarship  of  our 
Pupils,  looking  to  advancement  or  promotion?'*  Opened  by  Alex.  M. 
Gow,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Schools. 

2:40 — Discussion.  "Should  any  maa  hold  the  office  of  Connty  Super* 
intendent  who  can  not  obtain  a  State  License?"  Opened  by  Gilbert 
Small,  examiner  of  White  county. 

3:20— Paper.  "The  necessity  of  consultation  and  co-operation  of  School 
Superintendents,'*  by  A.  0.  Shortridgc,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis 
Schools. 

SiSO'-^Miscellaneous  Business  and  Election  of  Officers. 


/ 


/ 

/ 
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7:30 — "  The  Qaalificatioofl  and  Influence  of  tkeXfue  Woman,"  bj  Mn. 
Sarah  A.  Orea,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  SchooL 

8:00 — Address  bj  the  Hon.  John  B.  Frenofa>  State  Superintendent  «l 
Schools,  Yermont. 

THURSDAY    A.  M. 

OSNSBAL  AfiSOCIATIOHv 

9:00 — Opening  Bxerciies. 

9: 15~"  Defects  of  the  Graded  System  of  Schools,*'  by  J.  MoNeO) 
Saperintondent  ^f  Richmond  Schools. 

9:4&-><'  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,'^  by  Wm.  A.  JoneSi 
President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

10:20—"  Incentives/'  by  I,  J.  Mills,  Superintendent  of  Wabash  Schools. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Princip^  of  School  at  Reming^ 
ton. 

11:00— "The  Relation  of  Journalism  to  Education,"  by  T.  0.  Fhilipi, 
Editor  of  Eokomo  Tribune. 

11:30—"  Discipline :  What  it  is  and  how  to  Secure  it,'*  by  John  Cooper 
Superintendent  of  Winchester  Schools. 

THURSDAY    P.  M. 

COLLXOIAtE  ▲HB  HIGH  SCHOOL  SBCTIOtT. 

2:00 — "The  Proper  Relation  of  the  Lecture  System  to  a  Course  ot 
Instruction  in  College,"  by  Cyrus  Nutt,  IVesident  of  the  State  tTnirer^ 
Bity.    Discuflsion  of  Paper. 

3:00— "High  School  Work  in  Indiana,'^  by  Ooorge  P.  Brown,  Principal 
-of  Indianapolis  High  School. 

Election  of  Officers. 

PRIMABY  8SCTI0K. 

2:00— *<  Lesson  with  Children,"  by  Miss  fillen  Comingore,  of  Logans* 
port. 

2:45— "One  Way  in  which  to  Teach  Facts  of  Natural  History  to  a 
Child,*'  by  Mtss  Lizzie  Adams,  of  Indianapolis. 

3: 16 — Recess. 

3:30—"  Primary  Children  in  Country  Schools,*'  by  Clara  J.  Ann* 
strong,  Principal  of  Indianapolis  Training  School. 

THURSDAY   EVENING. 

Q«NEBAL  ASSOCIATION, 

7:30— "The  Art  of  Questioning,"  by  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hutfbrd,  of  Ke« 
Castle. 

8:00~Addrees  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  SchooIS|  8l* 
Louis. 
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FRIDAY  A.  M. 

OXNSBAL   ASSOCIATION. 

9:00 — Opening  Ezercitea. 

0:15 — Disccresion.  "  Compulaocy  Education."  In  fsvorof--J.  M.  Bloss, 
Soperintendent  of  New  Albaoj  kSchools.  Againat — D.  D  Lake,  Saperin- 
lendent  of  Goshea  Schools. 

10:15— <*  What  shall  bo  dene  with  the  Bad  fioja?''  \>j  G.  W.  Aim- 
worth,  Aasistant  Superintendent  of  the  Boys*  Beform  School.  Discussion 
to  be  opened  by  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis, 

11:00 — Reports  of  Committees. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

aSNBRAL  SaOOBBTIOVB. 

All  those  who  hare  accepted  appointments  are  expected  to  be  present 
«nd  perform  their  duty  at  the  precise  time  named  in  the  above  pro- 
graiAme. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  programme  will  be  carried  out  as  printed,  without 
a  single  exception. 

Each  of  the  exercises,  with  the  exception  of  the  Addresses  and  Lec- 
tures, must  be  limited  to  twenty-fire  minotes.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  assigned  to  the  subjects  will  be  occupied  in  discussion. 

Music,  bolh  instrnmental  and  Tocal,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Tarions 
musical  organizationS'Of  the  city. 

The  day  session  of  the  General  Association  and  of  the  Sf  ctions  will 
be  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eighth  streets. 
It  is  expected  that  the  eyening  sessions  will  be  held  in  Dolan's  new  ball, 
turner  of  Broadway  and  Bridge  streets. 

HOtEL  ACCOHMODATIONS. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  be  entertained  at  the  Barnett,  Gehr- 
ing^  Taylor,  and  St.  Elmo  hotels  at  $1.50  per  day,  and  at  the  yarious 
boarding  houses  of  the  cily  from  .75  to  $1.00  per  day.  Persons  wishing 
assistance  in  finding  boarding  places  may  apply  to  the  Committee  of 
Reception,  to  be  found  at  the  depot  or  at  the  place  in  which  the  Aesocia- 
iioa  meets. 

BAILROAD  ARRAVaBMXVTS. 

I.  The  following  roads  will  return  members  of  the  Association,  who 
shall  hare  paid  one  full  fare, /rM  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  certificate  of  membership,  to  be  obtained  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  of  the  AMociation. 

1.  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati; 

2.  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago; 

3.  ETansYille  and  Crawfordsville ; 

4.  Logansport,  Crawfordsville  and  Southwestern.; 

5.  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw ; 
<.  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago.; 
7.  Yandalia  Line  within  the  State. 
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If.  The  Detroit,  Eel  RiTer  and  Illinois  railroad  will  sell  exeunioo 
tiokets  t*  LogaDsport  and  retura  upon  the  pajmeat  of  one  fare, 
provided  the  r9&d  is  fmuted  to  Logantpori  in  §ea9<m. 
HI.  The  Indianapolis^  Cincimiati  and  Laffajette,  and  the  WhHe  Water 
Valley  roads,  will  sell   excursion  tickets  to  Indianapolis  and 
return  at  one  and  one- fifth  fares, 
ly.  The  JeffersonTille,  Madison  and  Indianapolis'  vallrood  will  sell  ex- 
cvrsion  tickets  to  Indianapolis  and  return  at  one  mtd  tme-fomrtk 
fares. 
T.  The  following  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Pittsbnrs^^ 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railway;   Pittsburgh,  Gineinnati  and 
St  Louis  railway,  with  leased  lines; 'and  the  Grand  Kapids  and 
Indiana  railway,  with  leased  Unes,  tIs: 

Excursion  Uckets  will  be  sold  at  any  station  en  tkeae  roads 
under  ihst  following  rates  i 
Parties  of  20  to  29,  at  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  one  way. 
Parties  of  80  to  99;  at  rate  of  4}  cents  per  asile  one  way. 
Parties'  of  40  or  more,  at  rate  of  4  cents  per  m&e  one  way. 
The  going  coupon  must  be  limited  to  one  train  and  date. 
TI.  Parties  of  ten  and  oTor  can  secure  a  reduction  in  fare  on  the  Toledo^ 
Waba6h>tfnd  Western  road  by  sipplying  by  letter  to  John  U.  Pap- 
sons,  G.  T.  A.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  about  December  20tb.    The  number 
of  persons  who  wish  to  go  from  a  particular  station  on  this  road 
should  be  stated  in  this  application,  as  the  amount  of  reduction 
will  depend  upon  the  number. 
Til.  Parties  desiring  to  purchase  round  trip  or  ezcnrsion  tieketa  as  aboTe 
indicatod^  should  make  known  to  the  Station  Agento  the  huA  that 
they  are  toasbers  desiring  to  attend  the  Association  at  Logansportr 

J.  H.  sMAnv 

CKairmam  EveeuUpe  Cemmtiee, 


Tnt  followiug,  frofltf  the  State  Superintondenf »  fortkeoming  reporty 
shows  the  increase  in  the  average  length  of  schools  throughout  the  Stater 
each  year,  from  1868  to  1872,  inelusive: 

ATorage  length  in  1868,  87  days;  in  1869,  92  days;  In  1870,  97  days; 
in  1871,  98}  days;  and  in  1872,  116  days. 

From  this  we  see  that  fh>m  1868  to  1869  the  increase  waa  five  days; 
from  1869  to  1870,  Ave  days;  t^om  1870  to  1871,  one  and  a  half  daysf 
from  1871  to  1872,  eeventeen  and  a  haV  days,  or  nearly  one  entire  school 
month. 

This  large  increase  during  the  last  year  is  owing  largely  to  the  eficieat 
work  of  our  State  Superintendent. 

In  all  his  meetings  with  Trustees,  and  in  all  his  lectures,  he  has  made 
*' greater  length  of  school  term  "  a  specialty.  It  is  belieyed  the  inerease 
lor  the  next  year  will  be  equally  great. 
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Thi  following  persons  have  receiTed  State  Geriiflcates  from  the  State 
Board  of  Bdocation : 


Thomas  CharloSi 
Wm.  A.  Bell, 
H.  8.  ICcRaOi 
Charles  Hewett, 
Hiram  J.  McGomber, 
Ebeaeier  Tacker, 
Sarah  Pazton, 
Miss  A.  A.  Clement) 
Miss  Kate  S. 


Nannie  D.  Standeford, 
J.  Milton  Hodson, 
J.  C.  Housekeeper, 
Ferman  DaTls, 
J.  F.  Finley, 
John  M.  Hanly, 
Dora  J.  Mayhew, 
M«ria  H.  Jones, 
Khoda  Briggs, 
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D.  E.  Hanter, 

J.  Wetherell, 

D.  D.  Lake, 

C.  P.  Hodge, 

"Wm.  F.  L.  Saunders, 

Miss  M.  MoCallevgh, 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  McRae, 

Snos  Adamson, 

Cyru  Hodgen, 


Alexander  Bourgeois, 
Walter  Welch, 


J.  A.  Zellar, 
Geo.  P.  Brown, 
John  Cooper, 
Isaac  F.  Mills, 
J.  B.  Johnson, 
W.  H.  Banta, 
R.  A.  Chase, 
W.  P.  Phelon, 
Sarah  A.  McGord. 

Second  Orade, 

G.  F.  Bass, 

M.  E.  Clodfelter.. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

We  notice  that  a  great  many  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing- 
monthly  reports  of  their  schools,  and  of  giving  the  names  of  pupils  who 
mre  particularly  deserving. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  we  know  from  experience,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it.  Editors  are  always  glad  to  publibh  these  reports,  and  they 
•re  a  great  stimulus  when  the  standard  is  such  that  it  can  be  reached  by 
any  one  who  will  faithflilly  try. 

This  need  not  be  limited  to  city  and  town  schools.  If  a  country  teacher 
should  publish  reports,  and  thus  induce  his  pupils  to  read  their  county 
papers  occasionally,  it  would  do  no  harm.  Such  an  exercise  would  also 
be  rery  beneficial  to  a  teacher. 

Tbx  enrollment  of  the  Elkhart  schools  was  98  more  the  first  month  of 
this  year  than  it  was  the  corresponding  month  of  last. 
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Wb  give,  on  the  opposite  page,  a  "out"  representing  the  part  of  Bos- 
ton including  the  *^  burnt  district."  The  dark  pert  represents  the  portion 
burned  at  the  fire. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  deeoription  of  the  fire,  as  teachers  have  al- 
ready had  that  through  the  newspapers ;  but  we  wish  to  illustrate  tbo 
p.an  (or  rather  the  want  of  plan)  on  which  the  older  part  of  Boston  is 
built.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  streets  are  short,  crooked  and  irregular ;. 
thej  are  also  narrow,  and  **  don't  go  any  place."  The  old  part  of  New 
York  is  just  as  irregular.  This  is  the  ordinary  plan  of  cities  in  the  Old 
Goantry. 

The  Boston  Common  is  a  beautiful  park  with  drives,  walks,  seats,  trees, 
little  lakes,  fountains,  statuary,  eto.  The  State  Capitol  fronts  on  this  park. 
In  front  of  the  Capitol  are  two  large  bronze  statues,  one  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, the  statesmin;  the  other  of  Horace  Mann,  the  greatest  American 
£ducator. 

The  noted  city  hall,  known  as  Faneuil  (prononoced  fun  il)  Hall,  since 
the  fire,  is  temporarily  used  as  a  post  office. 

While  the  late  fire  was  fearful  and  indesciibable,  it  did  not  equal  the 
great  Chicago  fire. 

In  Boston  there  were  950  buildings  burned,  while  in  Chicago  there 
were  3,400.  In  Boston,  however,  these  buildings  were  almost  exclusively 
business  blocks. 

The  loss  Is  estimated  at  about  $75,000,000.  The  insurance  was  about 
$45,000,000,  most  of  which  will  be  paid. 

It  must  be  borne  in  miod  that  the  diagram  represents  but  a  small  part 
of  Boston,  and  that  the  most  irregular  part. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Woodward  has  brought  suit  against  Ezra 
Cornell,  the  founder  of  Cornell  University,  for  $117,000.  This  amount  is 
for  services  rendered  in  locating  Governmeut  lands  for  the  University. 

Mr.  W.  claims  to  have  located  over  a  half-million  acres,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  30  cts.  per  acre;  he  also  claims  to  have  paid  large  amounts 
for  taxes  on  lands,  agent's  fees,  etc.  The  case  is  now  on  trial  before  ref- 
erees, with  fair  prospects  of  success  by  the  plain  ti if. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  Wabash  school  read  the  School  JournaL  J.  J. 
Hills  is  Superintendent.    Bead  their  monthly  reports. 

Thk  Examiner  and  some  of  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  Sullivan  county 
are  sustaining  a  very  readable  educational  column  in  the  ** Sullivan  County 
Union.'*    The  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good. 

Onb-thi&d  of  the  teachers  of  White  county  now  read  the  School  Jour- 
nal. Two  months  ago  we  had  but  three  or  four  subscribers  in  the  county. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  still  others. 

What  oity  or  town  will  send  the  largest  per  cent,  of  its  teachers  to  the 
State  Association  7    Let  there  be  emulatiom  on  this  point. 
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Mb  Bditob  : — As  no  one  hai  answered  the  questions  asked  by  " JWa» 
$ogu$  "  in  the  October  namber  of  the  Journal,  permit  me  to  submit  the 
following : 

1.  The  letter  «  is  formed  by  the  following  prinoiples:  Right  cnrre,. 
planting  straight  line,  right  curye  slanting  straight  line  and  right  cnrre. 

Letter  n,  by  the  left  oorre,  slanting  straight  line,  left  ewrve,  slmntlng 
straight  linOi  and  right  curve. 

2.  A  yery  good  method  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  words  is  by  derw^ 
Hen — ^that  is  take  a  primiiiye  word,  or  root  of  a  word,  and  by  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  change  its  meaning.  The  meaning  of  the  primitiye  word,  or 
root,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prefix  or  saffix,  mast  be  thoroughly  learned 
by  the  scholars.  But,  then,  what  might  be  the  method  with  one  teacher 
might  fail  in  the  hands  of  another. 

3.  As  to  the  number  of  yowel  sounds  in  the  Englxsh  language,  authors 
differ;  but  they  generally  admit  that  a  has  fonr,  e  two,  •  two,  o  four,  and 
»  two,  making  in  all  fourteen  radical  yowel  sounds. 

4.  Make  a  paper  quadrant  with  90  degrees  of  length  given  on  the 
equator.  With  this  measure,  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  place, 
this  will  be  the  lattitude.  Then  find,  with  the  quadrant,  where  a  meridi- 
an line  from  the  pole  to  the  place  will  cut  the  equator. 

The  number  of  degrees  on  the  equator  from  the  fir»t  meridimn  to  this 

point  will  be  the  longitude. 

T.  0.  LOHMSYEH. 


Iir  answer  to  repeated  calls  for  blank  reports  to  send  home  to  parents, 
we  have  prepared  a  form  adapted  to  country  schools,  and  will  send  thest 
to  teachers  at  one  dollar  per  hundred.  Each  report  will  last  four 
months.  At  the  close  of  each  month  the  teacher  is  expected  to  fill  out 
the  reports  and  send  to  parents,  who  will  examine,  sign,  and  return  to  the 
teacher,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  the  following  month*  ,When  a  re- 
port is  full  the  child  keeps  it.  In  most  cases,  trustees  can  be  induced  ie 
furnish  these  blanks. 

We  also  haye  blanks  for  teachers  to  send  to  Examiners.  These  will 
senre  as  a  great  stimulus  to  pupils  in  securing  punctuality  and  regularity 
in  attendance.  They  will  enable  Examiners  to  compare  teachers  and 
schools.  Most  Examiners  will  be  able  to  use  these  and  have  the  Commie- 
sioners  pay  for  them. 

Tbaobxxs  wishing  the  address  of  their  Journal  changed,  must  give  the 
office  Jrom  which  it  is  to  be  changed  as  well  as  the  one  to  which  it  is  to 
be  sent.    This  is  absolutely  necessary. 

DsEalb  county  sends  us  a  list  of  22  names  for  the  first.  This  makea  a 
good  beginning.  The  Examiner,  James  A.  Barnes,  reports  a  growing  ed- 
ucational sentiment  among  his  teachers.  This  is  the  general  report.  Maj 
the  "tidal  wave"  oover  the  enUre  State. 
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Will  Siiio. — The  following  reiolBtloii  wu  (depl*!]  if  the  Zodiknft 
Septiit  Convention  at  their  reooDt  Anniveneij  io  Madlion : 

StfUet,  Thet  the  coHrnon  uie  of  Tobesco  la  fllthy,  iaeoDTenlent, 
iinprofltable,  uid  DnbeeoHiug  a  Saptlat,  ael  we  therefore  reeommend 
4hat  brethnn  atiotaln  from  the  nae  of  the  aanie  and  ipend  the  money  in 
-SDpport  of  the  cause  of  ObrJat. 

We  fellj^DdoTM  the  reaolutian,  and  woeld  aabatknte  "teaoher"  for 
-"  Baptist "  and  make  it  atill  more  eaphatio. 

FseM  a  printed  monlhlj  report  of  the  Brownrtown  graded  aehoela  we 
iearo  that  the  total  enrotlmeDt  for  the  isoiith  ending  Oetober  IS,  in  the 
Ugh  Boheol  waa  39,  and  that  ibe  average  daily  abaenoe  wae  lO.OB,  an 
average  abaeace  of  more  than  oDe-foarth.  This  is  not  creditable  to  the 
boyi  and  girls.    We  shall  eiptet  to  find  the  ueitTeport  improved. 

The  other  gradea  were  not  >g  bad.  W.  H.  Stewart,  the  Friacipal,  ia 
■workiog  hard  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  a  high  eUndard. 

7%t  WtK  Turk  Bttiiutg  Ami  sapa  of  Arthur  Bonnicaatle,  Dr.  Holland'a 
Serial,  aommenced  in  Scribner'a  Monthly  for  Narember:  "On}y  one 
■chapter  of  twalTS  pagafl  i>  giv*Di  hut  Ais  ia  eaoogb  to  awaken  intereat. 
There  ia  a  g/toA  deal  of  ^utet  hnmor  In  the  -diatogne,  and  the  eheractera 
«re  freth  and  natural,  while  the  atyle  of  the  deaoriptlTs  paaaagea,  it 
aeed  acne^y  be  said,  la  flnent  and  faaeinating. 

Tan  Trusteei  of  Clinton  (wanty,  in  a  late  meeting,  agreed  to  pay  teacb- 
i«rs  aooordlng  to  tiu. grade  of  thiir  >certificaiea.    Iha  range  ia  from  SUT5 
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In  Attica  the  Catholics  have  withdrawn  their  children  from  the  poblie 
gohools,  thns  diminishing  the  enrollment  about  one  hundred. 

What  is  it  that  religious  bigotry  will  not  do  ? 

The  children  of  the  Ist  and  2d  Primary  grades,  in  these  schools,  are 
kept  in  school  but  three  hours  per  day.  The  Sapeyintendent^  M.  A 
Bsrnett,  sajs  the  plan  seems  to  be  a  success. 

A  Prize  has  been  founded  in  Wabash  College,  by  Judge  Baldwin,  of 
Logansport,  the  annual  income  of  which,  $50,  is  to  be  giyen  to  that  meon- 
ber  of  the  Senior  class  who  shall  write  and  proaonnee  the  best  English 
oration. 

The  teachers  of  Whitley  county  got  up  so  much  enthusiasm,  in  their 
late  Institute,  that  they  haye  determined  to  hold  another,  beginning  Dec 
26,  for  the  purpose  of  reriewing  their  work.  A.  J.  Douglass  is  their  Ex- 
aminer. 


INSTITUTES. 


White  Coumtt. — The  White  County  Teachers'  Institute  oonrened  at 
Monticello,  on  Monday,  October  28th,  1S72,  end  coatinued  in  seasion  five 
days  There  were  upwards  of  eighty  teachers  in  attendance.  A  pro- 
gramme was  adopted,  embracing  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  our  Common  Schools,  together  with  Theory  and  Practice.  We  net 
fer  business,  and  while  the  time  was  fuUy  occupied,  the  attention  given, 
throughout  manifested  the  interest  our  teachers  take  in  theic  work,  and 
augured  well  for  the  future. 

The  exercises  were  all  practical,  and  designed  to  reach  the  best  meihed 
of  presenting  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  to  the 
minds  of  our  scholars.  The  recitations  were  conducted  by  our  home 
teachers,  sereral  of  whom  have  ripe  experience  and  excellent  skill  in 
their  work.  We  enjoyed  one  day  the  lirely  and  practical  seryices  of 
Prof.  W.  J.  Button,  of  Indianapolis.  We  were  highly  fhyored  also,  one 
day  and  eyening,  with  the  presence  of  our  worthy  Superintendent  ef 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  whose  timely  suggestions  and 
practical  counsel  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  pleasant  and  we  trust  will  be  a  profitable  Institute. 

EXAMINER. 

Carboll  County. — The  Teachers'  Inststute  of  Carroll  county  was  in 
session  during  the  week  commei.cing  October  21st,  under  the  superyisica 
of  L.  E  McReynolds,  Examiner. 

The  teachers  in  attendance  manifested  great  interest;  but  the  number 
WAS  not  so  great  as  last  year,  about  t6  being  enrolled.  W.  J.  Button,  of 
Indianapolis,  yisited  ue,  and  gaye  good  instrooiieB  on  teaching  language^ 
We  hope  he  will  fayor  us  with  calls  in  fnturt. 
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Dr.  Fry,  of  La&jette,  delivered  splendid  l«otures  on  Fbjsiology.  D. 
D.  Blakeman,  PriAoipal  of  the  Delphi  Graded  School,  was  an  able  worker 
in  the  Instiiate. 

Ererything  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  it  was  the  most  orderly  assembly 
c^  the  kind  ever  held  in  Carroll  aounty.  We  look  forward  to  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  many  more  such. 

Baring  the  closing  exercises  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  b^ 
the  Institute: 

1st.  JUtohedf  By  the  Teaehers  of  Carroll  county,  in  Institute  assem- 
bled, that  to  obtain  the  great  ends  of  educational  adyaocement,  and 
secure  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship,  and  make  the  teachers'  profession 
one  of  honor  and  profit,  position  and  power,  the  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with,  the  requirements  of  our  calling,  and  that  in  this  county 
the  price  per  da^  should  be  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  as  the 
minimum. 

2d.  That  onr  Representative  and  State  Senator  be  requested  to  favor  a. 
change  of  Ihe  School  law,  so  as  to  secure  revenue  enough  to  maintain  our 
public  schools,  for  not  less  than  eight  months  in  the  year  We  also  favor 
the  formation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent^  with  a  salary  of  not 
lest  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  his  services. 

dd.    That  we,  the  members  of  this  Institute,  endorse  the  Indiana. 

School  Joubnal. 

LIZZIE  McCAIN.  Secretary. 

Marshall  Covntt. — The  Marshall  County  Institute  was  held  October 
21st  to  25tb,  closing  with  an  examination  of  teachers  on  the  26th. 

The-  Institute  was  conducted  by  the  Examiner,  Thomas  McDonald^ 
ftssisied  by  Professor  Chase. 

The  attendance  was  small  during  the  ftrst  two  days  and  the  meetings 
were  somewhat  dull,  bat  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  the  attend- 
ance was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  Institute  was  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  the  best  ever  had  in  the  county. 

Professors  Charles  and  Botton  gave  instrnotion,  which  was  etpedaUjfi 
interesting.  The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  was  discussed  at 
length,  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  seeming  to  favor  it.  Professor 
Langenbangh,  of  Bremen,  gave  an  account  of  the  work  tog  of  the  law  in 
Germany,  which  influenced  many  teachers,  to  look  with  less  prejudice 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  similar  law  in  this  country. 

The  Etxaminer  uses  the  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  in  his 
examinationfl,  and  is  doing  what  he  can  to  elevate  the  schools  in  hia 
county.  He  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  tive  teachers,  but  is 
obstructed  by  the  indolenoe  and  fogyism  of  some  who  dislike  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  Teaeher»^  Auooiation  was  reorganized  upon  a  new 
basis,  looking  to  increased  efficiency  of  the  society. 

A. 

KosdueKO  County. — ^The  Eesciasoo  County  Teachers'  Institute  com-< 
menoed  at  Warsaw,  September  the  23d,  and  continued  five  days.    During 
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the  eesBioo  there  were  enrolled  oyer  120  teachers,  and  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  highest  degree.  The  only  regret  was,  that  it 
could  not  conttBue  longer. 

Profs.  Bell  and  Hodge  were  present  daring  the  entire  time,  and  Proft 
Sutler,  Smith,  Charles  and  Button  a  part  of  the  time.    They  were  all  of 
excellent  service  to  the  Institate.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Institute  of 
Kosciusko  county  was  a  grand  success,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  ability  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  thoroughness  of  our  School  Examiner. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  session  are  the  following: 

Eesolvedj  That  the  interest  of  the  caase  of  edvcation  demands  a  county 
euperintcndency. 

lUtolvedj  That  our  legislature  should  increase  the  tax  for  school  poz^ 
poses,  so  that  we  shall  hare  eight  months,  in  the  year,  of  school. 

J.  C.  LILLY,  SecreUry. 

■DiKalb  Oountt. — The  DeEalb  County  Teachers'  Institote  convened 
November  4,  and  held  a  five  days'  session.  The  attendance  was  large, 
notwithstanding  bad  weather,  and  the  fact  that  many  were  obliged  to  re* 
main  at  home  until  after  the  election  on  Tuesday.  The  Examiner  was 
ably  assisted  by  W.  H.  Mcintosh,  Cyms  Smith,  W.  J.  Button,  J.  J.  Yaa 
Auken,  H.  P.  Calgrove,  J.  Barrier,  P.  V.  Hoffbian  and  W.  H.  Hoffman. 
Lectures  in  Physiology  were  also  given  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Darby  and  Dr.  S.  B. 
Johnston.  A  session  was  also  held  each  evening,  at  which  were  discussed 
various  questions  of  interest  to  the  profession.  Wednesday  evening  lec- 
ture by  A.  Cone,  and  Thursday  evening  lecture  by  Mcintosh. 

The  teachers  of  this  co«nty  are  wide  awake,  as  is  evident  by  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Institute,  188  names  being  enrolled,  while  the  oounty  has  only 
118  school  districts.  It  is  the  largest  Institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Nor  was  the  "  Joarnal"  forgotten.  A  club  of  22  was  formed,  and  a 
greater  interest,  of  this  kind,  manifest^  than  was  ever  known  here  be- 
fore. Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  a  county  superintendeney,  aad  a 
fhll  levy  of  the  local  tax  for  tuition.  A  County  Teachers'  Asaociation 
was  also  formed,  and  the  Examiner  elected  President,  with  whom  was 
also  left  the  pewer  to  decide  upon  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

JAMBS  A.  BARNS,  Examiner. 

Sfxncbr  Countt. — The  eighth  annual  Institute  of  Spencer  county  met 
at  Grandvlew,  October  28,  and  continued  6  days.  The  enrollment  was  93 
and  the  average  attendance  was  73.  The  Institate  was  conducted  by  the 
Examiner,  J.  D.  Armstrong,  who  was  assisted  in  the  instraction  by  home 
teachers.  In  the  printed  report  we  notice  the  names  of  no  "foreign  gen- 
tlemen.'* 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  Institute  seems  to  be  a  little  peoaliar.  In- 
etead  of  discussing  three  or  four  different  sabjects  in  the  forenoon  and  as 
many  more  in  the  afcernoon,  but  two  or  three  sabjects  were  discussed 
«aoh  4ay.  One  day  was  largely  given  to  arithmetic  another  to  geogra- 
phy, another  to  grammar,  etc.  The  Institate  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
satisfactory  obcl    Wm.  H.  Thomas  and  Qeo.  Sterm  toted  as  Secretarieti 
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Ybrmilliok  Gouhtt. — The  report  of  the  Vermillion  County  Institate 
w»8  mislaid  and  bo  is  late. 

The  Institute  was  fairly  attended,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  good  one. 
The  teachers  Ruoktedm  fATor  of  county  superintendency,  paying  teachers 
according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  and  of  adding  to  the  legal 
branches,  botany,  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 

This  last  will  come  to  pass  before  many  years. 
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Emv A  BuBKAM,  who  Is  nine  years  of  age,  has  been  attending  the  Law- 
renceburg  public  schools  for  three  years,  making  29  months  in  actual  at- 
tendance, walking  nine  squares,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  day.  She  has 
removed,  with  her  parents,  to  Montgomery,  Alabams,  but,  before  leaving, 
effected  arrangements  with  her  teacher,  Hiss  Crist,  to  have  the  questions 
for  each  monthly  ezami nation  forwarded  to  her.  After  answering  them, 
she  will  send  the  papers  to  her  teacher,  who  corrects  and  returns  them 
properly  per  cented,  wbicb  per  cent,  is  placed  upon  her  monthly  report. 

Emma  certainly  deserves  much  credit. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  is  editing  an 
educational  column  in  the  Seymour  Democrat 

If  some  enterprising  teacher  could  be  found  in  each  county  to  edit  such 
%  column,  a  great  good  might  thus  be  accomplished. 

Tbso.  Cotjroikb,  Examiner  of  Perry  county,  is  organizing  and  holding 
Township  Teachers'  Institntes  in  his  county,  with  good  success. 

PROT.  N.  Newbt,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  compelled  to 
take  a  vacation  of  a  few  week?,  to  recruit  his  health.  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  resume  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session. 

W.  T.  Stilwsll,  the  Examiner  of  Gibson  county,  has  added  still  fur- 
ther to  the  list  of  subscribers  from  his  county.    The  number  now  reaches 

HINETY-8KVEX. 

We  have  a  number  of  additional  subscribers  for  this  county,  whose 
names  were  not  sent  by  the  Examiner. 

Wilson  S.  Swsngkl  has  been  appointed  School  Examiner  for  Jackson 
county,  vice  James  E.  Hamilton,  resigned.  Mr.  Swengel  is  spoken  of  as  a 
young  man  possessing  fine  qualifications. 
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Swikton'b   Proorkssiyb   Snolish   Gbammae.    New  York :    Harper  ft 
Brothers.    Western  Absent,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

We  are  not  of  that  class  of  pertoos  who  accept  everything  new  aa  an 
improvement,  neither  are  we  of  those  who  cling  to  the  old  and  look  upon 
all  ** new-fangled*  notions"  as  cheats.  We  prefer  rather  to  remember 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  perfection  in  anything,  and  may  still  learn, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind  that  all  "reform''  in  not  progression. 
We  like  the  motto,  **  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good." 

The  book  before  us  is  a  new  one,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  fresh 
from  the  author  and  the  publisher,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  a 
"  new  departure"  in  the  presentation  of  this  much  abused  subject. 

The  object  in  studying  grammar  is  to  gain  the  power  to  use  language 
oorrectly.  Grammar,  as  heretofore  presented  and  studied,  has  failed  al- 
most entirely  to  give  this  power.  Every  teacher  knows  that  learning  rales 
and  definitions  does  not  give  power  to  u»e  a  language. 

Mr.  Swinton  has  taken  a  long  stride  in  the  practical  direction,  by  strik- 
ing out  of  his  book  the  ordinary  treatises  on  Orthography  and  Prosody, 
and  instead  giving  special  attention  to  cofitimetion,  to  ewnponUom^  and  to 
the  correction  of  ^^ false  iyntax."  This  course,  if  well  followed,  will  make 
grammar  accomplish  the  purpose  iotended,  namely,  to  teach  children  "to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety" 

The  definitions  are  most  concise,  and  yet  the  most  comprehensive  we 
have  seen — e.g.  "nouns  name  things,"  "verbs  make  statemenlg^''  « ad- 
verbs describe  actions  and  qualities." 

The  whole  subject  of  "inflection"  is  treated  in  a  way  that  wiU  be  new 
and  instructive  to  most  teachers. 

Instead  of  saying  that  a  part  of  speech  has  "  properties,"  he  says,  "  In- 
flection treats  of  the  changes  made  in  words  to  express  various  rtUtumt 
and  meaninge." 

"  Nouns  are  inflected  to  express  differences  of  numhera^  of  ease,  and  of 

"  Tente  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  express  the  lime  of  an  ae- 
tion." 

The  vexing  Subjunctive  mood  is  very  much  simplified. 

All  things  considered,  we  know  of  no  other  work  so  well  oalenlatad  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  grammar  is  studied. 

HoLLOwELL'a  Gkoxetrigal   Amaltbib.    Fhlladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Ca 

This  book  treats  of  the  construction  and  solution  of  various  geometrical 
problems  from  analysis,  by  geometry,  algebra  and  differential  calculus : 
also,  the  construction  of  algebraic  equations,  and  a  Mode  of  eonstrncting 
curves  of  the  higher  order  by  means  of  points. 
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The  aathor  discards  the  analytic  or  algebraic  method  of  Descartes, 
Delambre  and  Laplace,  and  adopts  the  geometric  or  Greek  method. 

This  is  new  in  mathematics,  in  this  country,  and  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  oar  mathematicians.  The  author  claims  great  superiority  for 
this  method,  and  he  is  certainly  right,  so  far  as  young  minds  are  con- 
cerned. 

Sw  IN  ton's  Woro-Bcok  or  English  Spelling,  Oral  and  Written.     New 
York  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  B.   154  pp.  Price  25  cts , 

This  book  is  intended  to  precede  **  Word  Analysis,"  an  excellent  book 
by  the  same  author,  which  we  noticed  some  time  since,  bat  may  be  used 
as  an  independent  speller.  We  consider  it  an  improvement  on  the  com- 
mon spelling  book  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  It  cu's  off  the  hundredi  ot  unusynl  and  unused  words,  and  supplies 
their  place  with  common  words  that  enter  into  common  ppeech. 

2.  It  classifies  words  with  reference  to  certain  leading  ideas. 

3.  It  gives  special  attention  to  common  expressions  and  to  common 
errors. 

4.  It  gives  *' reviews." 

It  has  other  good  points  and  is  a  good  little  book. 

Haoar*8  Common  School  Abithmstic.    Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  & 
Company. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  the  author  of  the  above  book,  is  the  Principal  of  the 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.    He  is  a  man  of  marked  ability  and, 

of  course,  has  made  a  book  uniting  the  good  features  that  have,  fVom  time 

to  time,  appeartd  in  other  arithmetics.     His  definitions  are  concise  and 

comprehen.-ise,  his  method  of  presenting  subjects  is  logical,  his  "test 

questions"  are  comprehensive,  his  **  suggestions  to  teachers"  are  full  of 

good  sense;  he  combines  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and,  upon  the 

whole,  has  given  us  a  book  that  ranks  with  the  best.    It  will  repay  a 

careful  examination. 

Krusis  Drawing.    A  Manual  for  Teachers.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

The  system  consists  of  four  distioct  series,  each  with  an  Inventive  and 
an  Applied  coune,  as  follows:  1,  Synthetic  series.  2*  Analytic  series. 
3.  Perspective  series.     4.  Geometric  series. 

The  "First  series"  is  before  us,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  seen 
nothing  ehe,  in  the  line  of  Drawing  Books,  with  which  we  have  been  so 
mnch  pleased. 

Instead  of  a  ong  series  of  meaningless  lines  and  figures,  the  child  is 
led  along  at  once  " «.o  make  something."  This  *' something'  is  formed  of 
simple  lines,  but  it  means  something  to  the  pupil  and  gives  interest.  The 
grading  is  gradual  and  the  variety  good. 

The  Manual  is  very  explicit  in  its  directions  to  teachers.  A  teacher 
unable  to  draw  herself,  ought  to  be  able  to  take  these  books  and  do  fair 
work. 

The  books  are  excellent  and  we  heartily  reoommend  teachers  to  examine 
them. 
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OuTLiNKs  OF  H18TOBT,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L.    l^ew  York 
Holt  db  Williams. 

This  little  Tolume,  of  366  pages,  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  pablbhed. 
They  are  intended  as  a  "  Historical  course  for  schools,''  but  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  libraries  for  general  reading. 

It  is  intended  to  trace  the  general  relations  of  different  periods  and 
different  countries  to  one  another,  without  going  minutely  into  the  affUis 
of  any  particular  country. 

A  series  of  special  histories  will  follow  this  general  course.  Different 
authors  are  at  work  on  different  parts  of  this  system  of  historical  books, 
but  all  will  pass  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  volume  before  us  is  written  in  a  simple,  easy  style,  and  is  Teiy 
readable 

We  always  urge  teachers  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  read. 

Old  and  19  ew,  by  Roberts  Brothers,  -Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial monthlies  published  in  this  country.  It  is  edited  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  the  best  writers  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  among 
its  contributors. 

It  is  not  "illustrated,"  neither  is  it  '<  sensational ;''  but  it  is  solid,  sen- 
sible and  elevating.    It  has  no  supeior,  as  a  magazine,  in  this  country. 

OuB  Young  Folks,  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  magazine  for  "  yonng  folks''  publish<>d.  We  wish  it 
could  be  read  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  would 
make  them  wiser  and  betler. 

Thx  Nueskrt,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  at  ^1.50  a  year 
is  the  best  little  magazine,  for  little  boys  and  girls,  we  ever  saw.  It  is 
beautifally  illustrated.  The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the  price  for  the 
paper. 

Parents  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  put  proper  reading  matter  into 
the  hands  of  their  children. 

Bbown's  English  Gbaicmar,  with  Analysis.   New  York :  William  Wood 
&Co. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  those  acquainted  with  Gould  Brown's 
grammars  that,  the  aathor  has  stood  at  the  head  of  grammarians,  in  this 
country,  for  years.  His  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  is  a  perfect 
encyclopedia  of  grammatical  knowledge. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  new  edition,  with  exercises  in  analysis  and 
parsing,  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Uie  New  York  City 
schools. 

It  is  a  good  book  for  advanced  pupils.  The  method  of  giving  defini- 
tions and  explanations  aftewards,  is  not  the  best  for  immature  minds. 

The  forms  of  parsing  and  methods  of  analysis  are  good. 

F1B8T  L1MS8  or  English  Gbammab,  by  the  same  author  and  the  same. 
House,  starts  out  well^  but  the  grade  is  too  steep.    The  msjor  part  of  the 
book  is  simply  an  abridgement  of  the  larger  book  containing  full  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  full  list  of  irregular  verbs,  all  the  rules  of  syntax,  etc. 

There  are  several  better  books  for  beginners. 
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ONE  LITTLE  BBIDGEPORT  I^DUSTRT. 

The  ImmeDse  business  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  Compan/,  of  thi# 
citji  may  be  eonccriyed  from  the  fact  that  they  hare  manufactured  during 
the  seven  months  of  this  year,  ending  August  1,  96,000  Sewing  Machines^ 

They  manufactured,  in  the  twenty-five  working  days  of  July,  12,509 
completed  machines,  which  is  600  machines  for  each  working  day,  besides 
manufacturing  the  fhll  parts  of  125  machines  daily,  which  are  sent  from 
here  to  their  factory  in  Scotland,  to  be  set  up  or  "  assembled."  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  this  one  manufactory  is  making  over  one  first-class 
Sewing  Machine  per  minute  during  every  working  day  in  the  year.  This 
company,  with  all  its  facilities,  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  its  orders,  and 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  increase  them. 

It  can  safely  be  computed  that  they  will  complete  not  less  than  170,000 
Sewing  Machines  the  present  year,  and  as  the  k>west  wholesale  price  of 
their  cheapest  machine  is  $45,  the  product  of  their  manufacture  will  not 
be  less  than  $7,500,000. 

We  do  not  publish  this  statement  with  any  desire  to  "puflT"  the  im« 
poftance  and  amount  of  manufacturing  industries  of  this  city,  but  we  see 
so  many  articles  in  the  columns  of  State  papers,  dilating  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  of  their  manufactories,  whose  sales  are  but  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
a  few  figures  connected  with  our  own. — Brtdgepori  ( Conn,)  Leader. 

Mr.  A.  E.  JoBselyn,  19  o.  70  West  Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  is 
the  Manager  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  Agency  for  this  and  a<yoining 
States.  Yisitors  to  the  city  should  step  in  and  see  the  handsomely  fur- 
nished rooms  of  this  Agency,  and  witness  their  machines  of  various  styles 
in  operation* 
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[1] 
FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


The  attention  of  the  Um,  progrmrite  Teachers  is  eapecially  Invited  to  the  following 
GENERAL  0HABACTBRI8TI0S  OF  THE  SEBIES. 

1.  To  f^iTe  children  elsor  idwu  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  nnmbera,  the 
lint  book  is  profoaely  iUnstrated  in  the  higheot  style  of  the  art. 

S.  Bapid  comMmaUam  are  taught  by  a  series  of  properly  gndtd  and  well  arranged 
Oral  Lessons. 

8.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  npon  prinelples,  and  all  bnsinees  traM* 
aotfoas  are  stated  in  oorreot  bnsiness  langnage. 

4.  Principles  are  made  more  prominent  than  mlea. 

5.  The  books  are  9trioO/ff  progreeslre  and  well  graded. 

6.  DkaMMMry  fiepsMlfba  Jvoided.  laeh  book  is  adapted  to  Its  partiomlar  woA 
hi  Ite  appropriate  place.  This  arrangement  aroids  the  Introdnetlon  of  the  same  matter 
three  or  four  times  into  as  many  different  books.  Hence,  muck  Um  Hme  and  ttmdp  are 
riqnired  to  complete  a  fhll  course  of  practical  and  scientldc  Arithmetical  study  by  the 
use  of  these  books  than  by  the  use  of  any  others. 

7.  iLLmraATBD  engrarings  hare  been  eztenslTely  introduced,  whererer  they 
oonld  be  made  ovaifaUe  to  secure  tho  better  attention  of  pupils  and  inorease  their 
tnterset  in  the  «iercises. 

8.  The  whole  series  teaches  Arithmetic  as  a  logietAt  jproctfeal,  naaJbU  science,  in- 
stead of  tearing  it  the  mere  map  of  formulas,  which  It  has  so  long  remained. 

9.  These  books  are  euttnUy  neur,  and  contain  many  Talnable  Ibatares,  not  found  in 
any  other  works  of  their  class  that  will  peculiarly  commend  them  to  the  praaUam.1 
wants  of  the  age. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Pr.  William  C.  Fowler's  SitglUik  Orammar  is  tk$  grammar  of  the  XngUah  language. 
If  you  get  Awlsr  you  get  vhs  bist.  JOHN  OIiABK  BIDPATH. 

Oiaencastle»  Ind.,  l>eoember  Uth,  1871. 


I^wm  W.  W.  McDonald^  L.  L.  D.,  Fnmdpal  qfthe  LouUvaU  Btgh  School 

LouisTibL*,  Koyember  8,  1871. 

**To  yours  of  theSOth  ult.,  asking  for  my  opinion  of  Fowler's  Orammar,  I  take 
pleasure  in  replying.  The  book  is  used  in  this  school,  and  I  like  it  ezeeedingly  for 
aaaay  reasons,  but  principally  for  the  following : 

1.    It  makes  the  sut:deot  of  SngUsh  Orammar  Intensely  interesting  to  pupil  and 


S.    It  kindles  great  curiosity  oonoerning  the  history  of  Baglish  and  the  Snglish' 


3.  It  famishes  much  ▼alnable  and  rare  information  not  found  tn  similar  text 
books. 

4.  Its  method  exacts  flrom  the  student  that  kind  of  mental  discipline,  which  many^ 
insist  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars. 

I  repeat  that  I  like  It  exceedingly. 

For  terms,  address 

HARPER   A   BROTHERS* 

NIW  rOBK. 
J,  3C  OIiOOTT,  ZndlmapollB,  lad.  iMti, 


EDUCATIONAL  V/ORKS 


AVTH0H*8  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    The  mott  compUU  OUarical  Series  pnbUehed  ii 

America. 
LOOMIS'S   HATHIMATIOAL   SBBI18.     The  tevorito  in  Americftn  Coltacee  ead 

Academlef. 
OUBTIUS  AND   SMITH'S   ORCXR  AND  LATIN  SKltlKS.    Pecaliariy   adapted  te 

the  needs  of  High  Schools  aod  Academies. 
HOOKBB  S  SlBlla  ON  THE  NATURAL  80ISNCB8.     The  only  oospleta  and  pro- 

sresalTe  Series.    In  light  Books,  tIs.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Natare,  in  Tfare*  Aarti^a 

Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natural  Philosophy 

Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
WADDXL'S  OBBBK  QRAMMAB  FOB  BBGINNXB8.    A  small  book,  oontainlBg  only 

sach  matter  an  should  be  memorized  by  the  papil. 
BALTON'8  PHTSIOLOGT.    Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  mauy  IsMUag  Osl- 

leges,  lH>sld#s  numerous  Aosdemies  and  Schools. 
HAViN*8  BHBTOBIG.    (Ju$t  Beady.)    Now,  fjresh  and  pracUcal. 
WINOHSLL'S  GBOLOOICAL  CHART.    The  only  Chart  which  agnea  with  the  csa- 

clusioiis  of  modem  geologists. 
COMrOBT*8  GERMAN  COURSE.    (JastpuMUked.)    Prepared  for  the  use  of  these  wbe 

are  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  German  laagaage. 
UPH AM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  tha  best  systamatie  trsatlsas  In  uss. 
STUDENTS*    HISTORIES.     Comprising  Smith's  Greece,   Liddell's  Ronse,  Studsat^ 

France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Qneens  of  England,  asd 

Smith's  Old  and  NTew  Testament  Histories.     Bach  History  complete  in  one  IXae 

Tolnme. 
SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.    For  High  Schools  and  Academies.    Greece,  BesM 

and  England  now  read  7. 
CLASSICAL  LIBRABCXS,  of  Texts  In  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  LitsrsI 

and  Paraphrastic. 
WILLIAMSON'S  CONCBNTBIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.    Invaluabls si* 

to  the  study  of  Astronomy.   The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upoa  It 

the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Vonstellatfons,  etc. 
BOTD'S  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    An  Eclectic.    Preeenting  the  riews  of  most  sf  the 

noted  writers  on  the  subject. 
DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  moet  complete.    Practically  IllustratiBg 

Merchants',  Maunfscturers'.  Private  Bankers*,  Bailroad  and  Rational  Baak  as* 

counts. 
DBAPEK'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  ft^m  Photographs. 
DBAPSR'S   PHILOSOPHY    AND   CHEMISTRY.       Made  for    use  in   CoUeges   aai 

Academies. 
FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.     A  complete  set  of  all  the  amratw 
«     necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  glren  In  the  work  is  fhrnished  fbrflft. 
SALKELD'S    FIRST   BOOK    IN    SPANISH.      Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  si 

learners. 
KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.    Written  by  an  American  who  fkUy 

appreciated  the  dUBsultiss  of  American  pupils. 
BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  refsrence  to  the  American  ] 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  gradee. 
SCHOOL    LYRICS :    A   Collection   of   Saotud  Byssns,  for   DsTotlonal  ~ 

Schools. 
DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.    Anthonys  Latin- English  and  Bnglish-Lotia  Us- 

tionary,  Aadnws'  Lattn>Bnglish  Lsxicon,  Riddle  aad  Arnold's  BogUsh-Latfa  Lex- 
icon, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexic  -n,  Yonge's  English  Greek  Lasloon, 

Bobinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  J>ictioaary» 

Smith *«  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Grssk- 

BacUsh  and  Bogllsh'Grssk  Lexicon. 

ABO  XAirr  otbh  yalvakj  sraoAXXOirAL  wons. 

For  tonus,  addrsst, 

J.  X.  OltOOTT,  IndimiuipoliB.  lad. 

AOSHT  rOE 

Lit  HABPBB  4  BBOTBBBfl. 


ilLLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS. 

A  SerlM  of  SqInoI  add  VanHy  BMdect,  aiiolnf  at  the  highest  degre*  of  viefUlnAw, 
tod  iplendidl J  Uliiitr»t«d.  These  books  nirnfah  all  poasible  mtans  which  books  oa« 
mtford  for  eorreck  aad  soocessfal  tnstractioo  lo  the  **art  of  rsadioK,"  and  especially  for 
the  formation  of  oorrvol  hmbitt  qffadimg  at  the  yery  beginning  of  the  papil*s  coarse. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

The  aiTangeaient  of  this  pei^nlar  book  Is  such  that  it  not  only  ftirnishes  suitable 
spelling-leasons.  formed  of  words  osed  In  sentences,  aad  thereby  havlaf  a  meaning  at- 
teched  to  theiAtbiit  atoo  by  its  lue  pnpilt  are  aoonstomed  to  the  appr^priiie  nse  of  words. 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 


Itt  addition  to  oomtalning  several  ttmea  as  maeh  matter  for  apriling  Lsesons  ae  ahy 
other  book  •of  its  siia.  It  im^vts  thorengh  elementaxy  InstmotlOn  la  the  formation 
deriyation  «nd  nsM  of  words. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BOOKS, 

<Wlth  XMflul  finwiaff  Xmmbi.) 


Half  of  the  time  whi<di  pupils  nsnally  deyote  to  the  practloe  of  Peamanship  in 
'school,  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  Harper's  Writing  Books. 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  SerlM  x>f  I>Tawlng  Hooks,  by  It.  H.  Holmes,  Teaeher  of  Drawliig  In  Ohtoaga 
Vniyersity.    Praetioal  and<cbeap. 

SCOH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNfTED  STATES. 

Becently  adopted  in  more  than  two  handred  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana. 

The  work  Is  profkisely  eaB(beIlished  with  Ingravings.  Nnmerons  Maps  are  inserted 
«t  suitable  plaoes. 

At  the  close  of  yarlons  marksd  periods  In  the  ttarratire  will  be  found  Oentral  As- 
JlmUmm,  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  prove  lalereating  and  Instmetive  to  both  toaohors  shd 


; 


H17NTBB*8  SLSMBNT8  OF  PLAKI  OB0nTBT..^..........^^«...^......$l  00 

This  volume  Is  Intended  only  for  beginners— for  those  who  are  preparing  for  Ool- 
lege,  aad  for  Intermediate  sAd  high  schools  generally. 

CALKIN*8  PBTMARX  OUSCT  LBfi80N8.^..^.^..^......^.......^...«..«l  £0 

CALKINS*  MANUEL  OF  OBJHOT  LBfiflONS..^.........^.^ .. 1  M 

%in  lira  iJIP     sXM\JInM\J    v/Pi»lfc *..»«...»»»«.»...».«..■«»»  »»>n«ii »«■■■■«—••——•» »»»»«».«.«.•.»»  9  ^W 


MABOH'8  PAB8BB  AND  ANABTZBB ^ ..^......^.....^..  t-^f    50 

MA&Ca;S  MBTHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  BTUPT-..^ .^      70 

HASOb  8  AnwliU  BAJLUR  KBAPBJtt......— —.«——».—  —«—«.—««»»«».»■».«.«« »«».««  1  00 

#or  tensi,  address, 

J.  IC  OlaOOTT.  IndiAmpolis,  Ind. 
Aonrr  warn, 

HdLBPBB  dt  BBOTHXBB, 


M 


n&tmi  mhit  Umuml 


♦         I 


TERRE  HAUTEr  IND 


tm* 


ThJs  Inititntloii  li  now  thoroughly  organised,'*iid'li  doing  an  elBoloiit  work. 
It  la  the  ProflBMioDAl  School  for  tho  T«achert  of  the  State.     Two  conzMO  of  Ii^ 
•Cmctlon  have  been  arranged ;  an  Slemetrtary  and  anr  Advanced  oonrse. 
The  deelgn  of  the  msT  li  to  thoroagUj  qualify  Tonng  Hen  and  Women  for 

TEACHING  m  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

•■d  in  the  dilforent  grades  of  the  CITT  80H00LS,  below  the  High  Sebool. 
The  deeign  of  (he  asoonrlB  to  qualify  the'fltndent  for  the  htgAer  Pnblie  Siohool  work. 

AN  mSTXTUTE  GLASS 

WM1  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terme,  for  tlie  apedal  bemil 
df  thoM  who  9tm  attend  the  Sehool  bnt  one  Term.    Tho  OUmb  wlllnoeivefaeh 

Ijteraiy  and  Professional  Instruction 

to  adapted  to  their  wants. 

BXPXK8V8': 

TvxTiMi  IS  Fbbb.    Board,  inclading  ftwl  and  ligtiioi  oan  be  obtalsed  in  good  Ihaiillit 
$3  fiO  to  H  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themseWea,  Stadents  cea 
reduce  their  espenset  to  Iom  than  92.60  pef  Week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  8d,  and  continvea*  eleren  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  Karoh  86th,  and  eoutlnnes  thirteen  week». 

PBIXABT  AMD  IHTISiaSLLTS  XOSIL  80B0OLB, 

bdh  under  an  eflloient  Teacher,  are  connected  witb  the  Normal  School.    These  Sefcooli 
afford  opportunity  for  obseryation  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  Scheel. 
For  ftirther  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

W.  A.  JONES, Prest 

T-4f  ImdlMta  8«A««  ir^nial  B«kottl. 


m  ■ 
INDUNi   SCHOOL  FURNITDIIE  f  OBES, 


C*rBCr  Blxtli  And  Walnat  Slrecta, 

RICHMOND,         -         -         -         INDIANA. 


SCHOOL    FURNTTURE,    HALL,    DEPOT 

daUKCH    SSA.-riNGI-.    IDt«. 
•V8Md  l«mtOiUlBEao,saiit>liilDgcDliaf  fhnLalfialiuidBtrt  Dskisat. 

XZXLA  SMITH  &  COM 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 

3' 


BUBO.  LOUISVILLE.  CUTCIHITaTI,  and 
INDIAN  APOLia,  to 

ST.  LOOIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

fMaengen  ahould   remecaber  tbat  tbis  ii  the  Great  West    BoQImI 

B<Hit«  for  Easaas  Citj,  Leavenworth.  Lawrence,  To- 

peka,  Junction  City,  Tort  Scott,  and  St.  Joseph. 

miPDlllTC  "J  KAH8AS,  for  IbB  pnipMe  of  »uhllihtaK  lh«HlT«  tn 
tinibtlAn  I'l  I»wh0IL«.,-nil...T.Ht««ldlKrim1..tt«««HlBlheLrfc,0f 
6j  IhilTluc.  (!»IllftcWr»  eonimiiutLon  on  r>(Dlar  utH  wlil  b»  gtWn  to  ColoniiU 
•  ■d  larie  p>rli«  tminlliig  tog(.lti»r:  mJ  rtitlr  bi«g*|ii,  enlKrint  OBIlIt  and  itoek, 
*ni  be  sbliipHl  on  t1>*  D«t  fciarabl*  irrini,  pmnniing  10  Coloalata  mad 
fandlla*  *'"^'>  Coatottt  kod  Accummoduloui  u  >r*  prennU*  bf  flV  UtBBB 

TICIETS  uo  >K  oktolHd  ■(  M  (li*  prlncl4»l  Tlaket  Qfflnr  In  Ilia  iMttrn,  Mlddl* 
■BdT^otliarB  8t»l«.  

0.  S.  FOLLZTT,  Sm.  Ftn.  Aft,  Bt  Lnlt. 
30BT.  XiOSSn,  Eutant  Pan.  Agl,  IndluupollL 
M  JOHN    IE.    SIMPNOff, 

fitoutl  SnpoilDlaBdut,  ladluuvolii. 


SOTBtna  SQI/JL  1 


Atvater's  System  of  School  Gfovenuneit 


.  AoaWBidbMBtiriilcilltlosof  T«Tb<niumdS*liii(»rnKdTfiirtk*B|Ktiia(ndL 
KMhHlconUlnialgkt  faDDdndTliksl*.  bnutiriillj  LithocnplMd  la  oalm.fortlJAi 
■lio,  %  BvriM  of  OTtr  nlD*  hnndnd  ■imllmr  TiBkiti  fur  gniidi/  Betii»ls;  priei,  tt. 
Krcrj  Sobda;  Sehaol  ■■  tha  lasd  AobM  hvn  ■  ut  of  IhMs  Mirdi.    Alio, 

ATWATKB'S    WALL    MOTTOES, 

MOk,  •OBllftlDBtrTvUt; 

Frin  pu  M(,  |1. 
■(■  Bmd  PotTAOi  Suxr  KB  fiun.u  aid  Oiioui.au. 

JoaS  ArVATBBr 
g,tt  Ho.  lis  Wlttb  At*dh,  Cbhaga,  UHwiii. 

isr  A.  viN's 

EXPLANATORY  STOCK  DOCTOR 


Oood,  KoUTa  Aoeata   wanted-  In  evary  Ooostr  l»  th*  Union. 

Bplnidld  ladoauHU  mn  anind,  akd  thi  nnpuilMHl  ibooih  tl  Of  Afutt  IM 

lo  tb*  Said,  nrranta  aa  In  najins  what  m  do. 

A««nta  maka  liom  •■0  to  tSBO  par  montb. 
TEAOHIBS,   HBRB   IS   TOUR  OPPOBTUSIIT. 

For  tall  partlaalaia  aad  (diaalaia,  addnaa  or  casa  aDd  aM 

JOBS  B.  HAinr,  P«bItBb«r, 

kl  JODSXAL  BOILDHIG,  IltDtAHAPOLIS,.  Dn». 

BTTCEE7E  BELL  FOTODRT. 

ESTABLISHES  Iff  ISS7. 

MaDalhetBranofaopaaiDr  B-lliatriJiuiJai'<aii,fcrt%aw>ia. 
Sehooli,  Ac.  of  pare  B«ll  Metnl,  naanlcl  wlib  oar  KM' 
Jaura  JTaft.ia.  aad  —ftaalad  a^nathi  Pmttf  tf  Hiut,  ttmi, 
l<alJLaBdSar<iUK«laaD7iaad<la.Aa>arlgB.  (IHaoiaaMa- 
lalSOt.)  llliutraUdU»tml<i(iia  aodPrioa-LMaaottm. 
Addnaa,  VAMDUZIH  «  tlR, 

(  10141M  KaatSamndSt..  OlMluaM,»yk 


IH  THB  FIBLDS  AGAIH  WITH  PBOyBBSOB  OBAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BTABAGBAT,    M.    D., 
Fi«k«r  Fro0BMor,  Hftrrard  UBlTM«l|y. 


XOBB  BXTSH8IYXLT  IH  USX  THAN  ALL  0THXB8  COMBIVXD. 


TbU  Justly  celebrated  SeHee  of  Test-Books  presents  the  Uteet  and  most  nocarnte 
principles  end  doyelopments  of  the  beatiftil  science  to  which  Professor  Osat  has  devoted 
io  mach  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  In  the  rare  art  of  making  pnroly  scf- 
entiflc  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary 
work,  *'  How  Plants  Grow/*  to  his  more  elaborate  *'  Manual/*  there  Is  one  simple, 
concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  treating  the  various  grades  of  the  scienee* 
Flowery  rhetoric,  beautifkil  figures,  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dis- 
carded, and  In  place  is  given  m  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  language, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily 
Into  the  anthor*fe  spirit.  The  leading  ■atootfic  men  of  this  oovintry  and  Burope  have 
awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Qalaxy  of  Botanists  to  Prolbccor  Obat. 


HOW  PLANTS   GROW. 

.THB   MOST  CHABHIMQ  BLXHXKTABT  TXZT.BOOK  XYXB  WBITTXV. 
Five  Hundred  Bngrayings  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  fhllest,  most  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  TexUBook  publised. 

IHTBKDID  TOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADXMIXB. 
688  pages.    Fully  lUustrated.    FricefajM). 

*«*This  and  How  PLavTt  Ohow,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  kuowii 
In  BoUBical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  oihers  publUhed. 


THB    MANUAL, 

A   TOLL  ABB  COHPLXTB  WOBK  FOB  HIOHBB  0LA88B8.    PBICB  ta.». 

THIS  tMIH  ALSO  OOMnXSU  THB  rOLLOWXSO : 


Lessone  In  Botany...... ....91.80 

Field,  Forest  snd  Garden  Botany  2.00 
LesaoBSand  Manual.......... 8.00 


Manual  with  Mossefl......M. $8.75 

Structural 8.60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States 8.60 


■V^The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  given.    Send  for  full  deaorlp< 
tiTa  drculan,  Ac. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO. 

PVBLXSBBBB, 

3.tf.  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


A  UNIVERSAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Read  the  Follo'wlng, 

A  popular  weekly  paper  for  the  tlmea,  embraofng  the  leading  features  of  jthoM 
Jonmalfl  deetroyed  by  the  terrible  oonflHgration,  and  combining  Juet  such  a  oorpe  of 
writers  as  will  give  the  public  all  the  news  of  the  week,  In  a  condensed  oompitatioB  of 
the  leading  Jourpals  of  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

A  TEUTHFCL  BBOOBD. 

The  pRBRix  will  be  the  most  trnthftil  and  reliable  recorder  of  Incidents  and  fhAts 
concerning  the  great  fire,  erer  published. 

AGG0UMT8  OF  THB  FIBS. 

It  win  contain  only  such  accounts  as  are  Touched  for  by  reliable  witnesses,  and  will 
correct  the  erroneous  and  fabricated  statements  of  sensational  writers. 

OHICAOO  ANP  THl  NEWS. 

It  will,  for  a  time,  be  devoted  especially  to  the  p  «st,  pnwent  and  future  of  (%leafOk 
beddes  being  the- most  complete  weekly  newspaper  in  the  world. 

FIBS8IDE  OOMPAKIOM  AND  KSWSPAPBB. 

Its  columns  are  devoted  to  News,  Commerce,  Science,  Literature,  Art,  Drama, 
Music,  Humor,  Pastime,  Poetry,  Faehion,  Society  news,  and  enoai^h  of  Bomanoe  to 
make  It  a  most  ooslrable  fireside  companion,  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  and  complete 
newspaper  for  the  business  man  in  the  counting-room. 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTBATIOHS. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  engraTings  taken  from  Photographs  of  the  Chicago  Ba- 
ins, instead  of  sketches  "  By  Our  Special  Artist'*  who  was  notion  the  8pot;"aBd 
thus  give  a  series  of  PKBVvcT  vibws,  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  the  first  nnmbsr 
will  contain  the  only  correct  map  of  the  burned  city. 

HA  PPT  HOUBS. 

That  beautifnl  literary  Journal,  **  Happt  Hovu,'*  whose  publishers  was  the  first 
to  issue  a  paper  to  meet  the  public  demand,  after  the  awful  fire,  has  been  merged  into 
th**  literary  department  of  the  Phbnix,  which  will  embrace  the  contributions  of  mors 
than  sixty  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATUBE. 

The  Phkhix  will  contain,  as  an  eip«e<a<  feature,  a  more  complete  record  of  inrJdeBts 
and  results  of  the  late  terrible  fire,  than  can  be  found  In  any  book,  paper  or  other  pab* 
llcatlon  in  the  country.  Po  numerous  and  inaccurate  have  been  the  accounts^  sent 
forth,  that  something  reliable  and  readlble  is  eagerly  sought  at  this  time,  and  the  PBi- 
MIX  will  fill  the  bill. 

A  PAPBB  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Phbnix  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  America,  being  an  eight  page,  forty  ooIubib 
weekly,  at  only  two  dollars  a  year ;  In  fact  it  $haU  be  the  paper  for  the  people  and  the 

THE  FIBST  NUMBSB. 

The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Saturday,  November  11th,  and  will  be  (lie  paper 
wanted  by  everybody,  as  a  record  worth  preserving  or  to  send  away,  and  for  Its  seen- 
rate  illustrations. 

ITS  BASIS. 

It  is  a  consolidation  of  other  Journsds,  and  therefore  on  ft  solid  foundation,  contli* 
uing  their  former  circulation. 

NEW  SUBSCBIBEB8. 

To  any  person  who  gets  us  three  new  subscribers,  we  will  send  the  Phbvix  for  oas 
year  free,  or  one  of  our  beantifnl  prises,  steel  plate  engravings  worth  $2.50. 

PBEHIUMS. 

For  the  purpose  of  rapidly  increasing  our  subscription  list  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  we  will  give  to  every  person  who  subscribes  for  the  Phbhix  during  the 
month  of  Nnvcmber,  a  betnliful  steel  plate  engraving,  worth  $2.60,  a  half  a  dollar 
more  than  the  price  of  subscription.  No  such  opportunity  was  ever  before  given,  and 
probably  never  will  be  again.  Avail  yourself  of  it.  Engravings  will  be  promptly  and 
safely  sent  by  mail  or  delivered  at  this  ofllce,  as  subscribers  may  wish. 

BUBSCBIBE  NOW. 

Send  in  your  names  and  subscriptions  st  once,  and  sustain  this  great  newspaper 
enterpriee.    Price  of  subscription  only  $2.00  per  year.    Single  copies  five  cents.    Agsats 
wanted  everywhere. 
11- ly  PHBNIX  PUBLISHING  00.,  68  West  MadlsoU  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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TO    EDUCATORS. 


M18SBS.  WILSONi  HINKLE  ft  Co.,  Anmoungv 

THB  PABSia*8  MANUAL,  Bt  Johr  Williams,  A.  U.  BmbrAciDg  ciMsffled  exam* 
pies  in  nearly  every  varietj  of  English  construction.  Designed  for  schools  and 
the  nse  of  priTate  stadents.  12  nto.  cloth,  8M  pp.  A  y<»ry  valnable  baud  book  of 
parsing  exerolset :  can  be  nsed  at  a  compaoion  to  any  BngUsh  Or^mmar.  Betcil 
price,  fl.QO :  Introdactlon  price,  60c. :  Single  Specimen  copy,  ibc.  . 

Also,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  superior  paper,  of 

PIHliBO*S  GUIBB  TO  OOMPOSITIOK.  Bt  T.  S.  Pinmbo.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"Primary  Grammar,*'  ^'Analytical  Grammar,**  etc.,  etc.  Embracing  oyer  200 
carefully  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  instructing 
in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  tnll  instructions  on 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  marks,  etc. 

Betail  price,  66c. :  Introduction  price,  40c:  Single  Specimen  copy,  60c. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Sample  Ctoplos  and  supplies  for  first  Introduetion  ht  reduoed  rates." 

Address  the  Publishers. 

If cGVTPET'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC : 

New  Primary  Charts.  Phillips*  Day-School  Singer. 

Xclectic  Spelling- Book.  The  Yonng  Singer,  (I,  II,  and  Manual.) 

New  Eclectic  Beaders.  GBADED  SCHOOL  SERIES  : 
BAT*S  While's  Primary  Arithmstle. 

Series  of  Arithmetics.  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetio. 

Klementary  and  Higher  Algebras.  Whitens  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Higher  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Keys  to  Practical  and  Higher  Arlth-  ETans*  School  Geometry. 

raetics  and  Algebras.  Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar. 

PlNNEo'S  Harvey's  English  Grammar. 

SP'^t?  P'^™"*"**"*  BBOISTEBS  AND  RECORDS: 

English  Teacher.  White's  Common-School  Register. 

Exercises  in  False  SynUx.  White's  Graded-Schiiol  Register. 

6E06BAPHT :  White's  Teacher's  Class  Record. 

Bclectic  Primary  Geography.  White's  Pupil's  Dally  Record. 

Bclectie  Intermediate  Geography.  MISCELLANEOUS  : 

Eclectic  School  Geography.  DeWoirs  Instructive  Speller. 

ELOCUTION :  Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer. 

McGufTey's  Juvenile  Speaker.  Leigh's  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 

McGulTey's  Eclectic  Speaker.  Norton's  Elements  of  Philosophy. 

McGuffey*s  High  School  Reader.  Object  Lessons,  by  Lllienthal  and  Allyn. 

McGnffey's  Rhetorical  Guide.       '  Smart's  Mannal  of  Free  Gymnastics. 

Cole's  Institute  Reader.  Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  OuUnre.  ^^be  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid. 

Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader.  Knell  A  Jones*  Phonic  Reader,  No.  1. 

Heman's  Young  Ladies'  Reader.  I'lttle  Teaoher,  (Word  Method.) 

PENMANSHIP :  BCLECTIC  PENS  : 

Eclectic  Copy-Books  ^^-  1*^«  School  Pen. 

Eclectic  Exerclfle-Book.  "No.  200,  Commercial  Pen. 

Bclectic  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship.  ^  No-  «»,  Bxtra  Fine  Pen. 

Bclectic  Writing  Cards.  ?rt««  !»'  S'oaB.  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.26. 

Sample  card,  8  pens  of  each  kind,  lOo. 

The  following  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application : 

New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Eoleotlo  Series :  Speoimen  pagss  of 
the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Phillips*  Day  School  Singer,  Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer  and 
Primary  Beader. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  4  CO., 

137  WALNUT  STREET,  28  BOND  STREET. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YOBK. 

a,tf 
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FOURTEElSr  REASOlSrS 


AliDERSOIi'S  eRAMMAR-SCUOOL  HliiTED  STATES  HISTOR! 


IS  80 


POPULAR  WITH  THE  TEACHER. 


1.   The  mirratlTe  li  wrlMam  wltk  grMt  olMrB««  Mid  •oDdienoM,  aad  it  broight 


dowD  to  the  preeonk  time. 

2.    UnimportftBt  matten  are  entlre'y  omited,  or  only  IncidoBtally  alluded  to. 

8.    The  hletorjr  end  the  geography  are  taaght  together. 

4.    The  book  la  rapplied  with  more  than  forty  Mape,  leyeral  heautiftilly  eoloiei, 
and  the  location  of  every  plaoe  mentioned  In  aconrately  ihown. 

6.    All  the  proper  names  are  aocarately  pronounced  in  oonnoctton  with  the  umm 
m  they  ocovr. 

6.  The  plan  affords  frequent  and  systemattc  reviews  by  topics. 

7.  Two  entirely  dtflbrent  sets  of  questions  run  through  the  book. 

8.  It  contains  the  Oonstltotion  of  the  Unltud  States,  with  tail  ezplanationi  tad 
class  ezerdsei. 

9.  It  contains  WashiAgton*s  Farewell  Address. 

10.  It  contains,  at  the  cloee  of  the  booK,  a  complete  rsiaim  ef  the  whole  history, 
arranged  for  topical  study  and  recitation. 

11.  The  plan  of  the  work  requires  the  pupils  to  use  their  eyes,  ears  and  bauds ;  tfcas 
ensuring  success  through  the  seeing,  the  hearing  and  the  doing. 

12.  Teachers  find  that  they  can  teach  more  history  in  less  time  with  better  raulti, 
than  with  any  other  work;  consequently  their  olasees being  prepared  with InteiUgMes, 

'  the  examinations  are  almost  Inyarlably  a  great  suooesa. 

18.    It  oontalns  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 
14.    It  Is  sold  at  a  moderate  priee. 

The  publlehere  belleee  that  teachers  who  are  tired  of  the  cumbersome  hIstoriM  of 
our  oonntry  now  largely  in  use,  and  desire  a  book  with  whloh  they  can  prodooe  astii* 
fbotory  results,  will  find  that  this  work  will  exactly  meet  their  wants. 

It  is  a  handsome  small  12mo  yolume,  with  more  than  forty  Maps.  Single  sp^asa 
copies  for  examioatioB,  with  a  Tiew  to  Introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  scksol 
offlcers,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents.  Tory  faTorable  terms  glTen  for  first  introduetloB. 
Address 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD,  Publishere. 

5  Barclay  Street,  Hew  York 


] 


nil 
ANDERSON'S  HISTOBISS 

ABI  uMd  Ib  tiM  Public  Seliooli  of  forty-flTe  of  the  fffly-siz  eitiM  whieh,  accorMog  t» 
the  U»t  censQA,  c«iik4lD  ttM«  ikmu  twenty  thoaiMid  InhaMtafets  eack. 

The  total  populfttioo  of  tbeee  sizty-tlx  cities  amoaoUi  to  six  miUioDs,  one  hvndreA 
and  one  thousand,  fonr  hnndred  and  flrty«three.  The  total  popnlation  of  the  forty* 
ire  cities  nsiug  AvDUtOM*s  Binoniu  li  Atc  million,  serenty  tnonsand  nine  hnndredl 
nad  ftrar. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORIES 

Are  also  naed  la  the  Fnblio  Sshools  of  hnndteds  of  smaller  dtles  and  towns» 
well  as  ia  nameroas  Colleges,. Aoadeakies  aad  Seminaries  la  all  parts  of  the  ooantry. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

OBAMIf  AB  bCHOOL  B18T0BT  OF  TBB  UNITID  8TATB8.  With  ono  seriea 
of  maps,  showing  the  location  of  the  places  referred  to;  and  another,  beaatifnlW  col- 
ored, showing  the  progress  of  the  country  in  its  territorial  acqnisitions  and  political 
diTlaloDn,  8tt  pp.    Umo.    FrtastlfiO. 

PIOTOBIAL  gOHOOL  HiaTOBT  OF  TBS  UNITSO  8TATB8.  FMly  Ulwtrated 
with  maps,  portraits,  Tignettes,  Ac.    4M  pp.    12  mo.    frloe  |166. 

This  work  is  more  olrcnmstaatlai  ia  its  statement*  than  the-  preceding.  Dimiwi» 
voa  Hian  SoHOOLa  Aiin  Aoadbmxh. 

*^^JEaeh  of  the  «Aci90  named  worfa  eontaiiw  Om  D«daratSm  qf  Independent^  and  fke  Obn- 
alUntien  </  the  Vniied  BtMee,  wMt  ^/ueUene  and  enpkmeUem;  and,  1m  ike  Oramnuar'Sekoci 
MiatoTft  will  atao  hefemnd  WaehtngUm'e  FareteeU  Addr* 


A  MANUAL  OF  OBHSBAL  BI8T0BT.  410  pp.  18  mo.  Price  $2.00.  Illnn- 
iratod  with  beantiftil^  colored  maps,  showing  the  changes  In  the  poliiieal  dlrieions  of 
the  world,  and  girlng  the  location  of  important  places.  Yarioos  tables  of  chronology 
nad  contemporaneons  events  are  also  glTen,  with  a  complete  psononneing  index,  jfk- 
iiovu>  ron  obAasu  or  AnTAaoaa  oaAna. 


A  SCHOOL  HI8T0BT  OF  BMGLAVO.  300  pp.  18  mo.  Price  fl.60.  Illnstratea 
with  colored  maps»  showing  the  geographical  changes  in  the  country  at  diffeven* 

Criods.    Chronologieal  and  genenlogieal  tablee  are  giren;  also  a  complete  pronoanoo 
g  index.    DssiovKn  roa  oJkAsaas  or  adt axcba  oaAnn. 

AVDKBSON'B  BL088'8  AVOIBNT  HISIOBT.  Illiatrvted  with  colored  maps 
aad  a  chart.    415  pp^    lis  mo.    Price  f8.00.    Dismrnn  vox  axAstn  or  wan  ouadx. 

THX  HI8T0B10AL  BBADBB^  embradi^  selections  In  proee  and  rerse,  ftcm 
standard  writers  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  with  a  rooahnlary  of  Difflonlt  aad 
Vnnsaal  Words,  and  Biographieal  and  Geograpakual  Indexes.    18  mo.    644  pp. 


'One  of  the  leading  alms  In  all  of  Anderson's  Historlm  is  to  oonaeot  tho 
gcafhy  with  the  chronology. 

Spectmea  ooplea  sent  to  teaohors  at  half  price.    Liberal  terms  for  flrst  inftrodaa* 


CLARK  A*  MA7NARD.  P^UuherSy  New  Ym*^ 
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THE   SONGh  ECHO. 

(PERKINS'  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK.) 
Frioe^  75  eents  each*  or  $2.60  per  dosen* 

In  addUion  to  the  ^kmenUnry matter,  THE  SONG  ECHO  cemfotnt  thefii' 
lowing  ckoiee  sdecHons  ofMmle,  and  over  One  Hundred  other  Mdodlet, 


At  Home  thon  art  remembered  still^......^ ^....•mm............mmm.~.~.m.Jo1iiuob. 

Beantifal  Hills.    Quartet „..^ « ^.........~.^.  G.  Clark. 

Down  by  the  deep,  aad  Sea.....^... W.  H.  Haji. 

HStti6  u6ll«     QllUrt#t»B«.«.««,e**»^  •«»•••«•«••••»••  «•••••«•••••••  ■••««•«••»•••••  •••••••■♦•••»*^«a*«w««W6DITvr« 

I*m  8tm  a  Friend  to  ym ,^ ....^.. — W.  B.  B«jt. 

Little  Brown  Church,  (The) „ ..^ ^. MM....i^.PittB. 

j^one  ttooK  oy  uiesseai  \  niej.»>».— .<»«»«««»««»«.<•»..»».»««««»— «»..^».»»« »«»»»«»—.——.»»—«»»«««»» ^—»poow» 
J^y  Father  a  ftrowip^  olo.«»««»— .«.»■•»».<«».»»».«—«»•«»»— •.»«»»»»rM.««.««».»i—»»«».«»M»««»M»w«  s*  Haj^ 
My  poor  Heart  is  sad.    Duft .........^..........Bitbop. 

Kear  the  Banks  of  that  lone  Klrer « ...m.........^... La  Haehs. 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep .M~....,.........«..............M..«..........Walbridge. 

Rain  on  tbe  Roof.    Duet  and  Ghonu »..■... •wm..m.*«...m<.m. ■••M«M....Jas.  Clark. 

She  sleeps  in  the  YaMay ........m.m.* ^  .».».. ....«...««« .««m«... .««.»« PalflMgi 

81eigb*Bfde,  (The.)    Duet  and  Chorus...... .......m......  •■•... .•.•■...•.■•m.«*m..B.  8.  Taylor. 

Dtar  of  toe  Twilight  M........*..............a....a.....»MM.*.M*..«M...«......Ma.*.M».*«*.*.MM.< on  weiMr. 

Sweet  Face  at  the  Window,  (A.) Danki. 

Two  on  Sarth  and  two  in  UMtyen ^ m. »• ....Webster. 

World  is  taU  at  Beantyi  (The). ....>..m .................................  .........W.  8.  fiajs. 

Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home m. W.  8.  Hays. 

Yon*Te  been  a  Friend  to  me ^....W.  8.  Hsjs. 

Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  at  76  oentf.    Sample  cof  lea  mailed  %% 
Teachers  on  receipt  of  66  cents.    Published  by 

J.  L.  PITERS,  609  Broadway,  New  York. 

N£  PLUS  ULTRA  GLEJS  AND  CHORUS  BOOK 


COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  WITH  PIANO  OR  VELODEAN  ACGOHPANIMENt 

BY  WILLIAM  DBS8SLEB. 

Price,  $1.50  each :    $15  per  dosen. 

KOTiOS.—W4fi9«  ONLY  A  BXALL  paH^  *k9  OONTENTB. 

PAOB. 

Abendgesang,  (Our  daily  toU).Mendels- 

•obn ., 288 

Against  the  stream.    Thomas. 244 

A  sweet  face  at  the  window.    Danks...  205 
Awake,  ye recUniiiff.    Faust...............    97 

Begin  the  chase.    Offenbach ....m..    28 

Beside  tbe  sea.    Peters 209 

Chorus  firom  Faust.    Oounod 97 

Dear  mother,  pray  for  me.    Milliard....  184 

Defend  the  Rhine.    Wilhelm 199 

Do  right  and  fearnot.    Thomas...........  294 

Down  by  tbe  deep  sad  sea.    Hays ........  194 

Drifting  with  the  tide.    Kinkel 180 

BUanore.    Bishop 94 

Father,  hear  nal    ffbomai * 324 

Fine  la  .the  night.    Schlra.........^........    76 

<Go,  pretty  flower,    fiaaa 181 

Battle  Bell,    Webster 216 

If  you  love  me,  do  my  will.    Thomas..  314 

inftBite  Joy.    Kinkel.. .  ......  288 

Kitty  Ray.    Hays 148 

La  notte  e  beda.    Scbira... 76 

Left  all  alone.    Gox ....^ 142 

Little  Blossom.    Thomas 90 


Little  Hallle.    Work..........................  m 

Little  Maud.    Webster  ......................  Ul 

Lord  1  who  art  merclAil.    Bagioli — ...  SH 

LoTcd  one  so  fair.    Kinkel........ 179 

Mabel  Glare.    Higgioa......  ........«....>».   ^ 

Mother's  (The)  prayer.    Thomas ........  281 

My  Fattier's  house.    Gumbert IM 

My  home  by  the  eea.    LauipanL........   88 

Blgbt  our  &ther  died.    Haya  ..... ....  ISf 

Nobody^s  darling.    Hays........ 72 

Ko^jroas  without  the  crown.    ThMaas,   SI 
Naw  the  swallows  .are  retw-aing.    Abt  210 
Ohl  let  me  kiss  tbe  baby.    Hays......  SOI 

Only  a  little  flower.    Bishop  ...«».....    19 

^  no,  n*t«ad  I    Bishop 144 

Popping  Com.    Webster.................  SM 

Rain  on  the  roof.    •01ark.....M....*.  —^  B^ 

Safe  at  home.    Walker 2tf 

Seek  and  ye  shall  flnd.    Bishop........  311 

Speak  gently.    Wallace.. M 

Spring  and  Autame.    PeruaalM.........  IM 

Sweet  Nightingale.    BoecoTitch........   91 

Take  me  home.    Raymond. TS 

1  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Keller......  Slf 

There  is  not  a  POOR  PIEOB  in  the  Book.    Bvery  thing  new,  f^eah  and  sparkling. 

Published  by  J.  L.  PBTBR8.  569  Broadway,  New  York. 

OaUlDgnea  Free.    Teachers  ahonld  aend  for  oar  Nesr  Deacriptise  JQauloj^Ma.   Ws  m 
1*^  them  bee. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  PUBLICATIONS 


CORNELL'S  GBOQRAPHIES. 
SJEYUBI)  SDinoS— tSB  B«s9,  1MB  Qbkapist,  Ths  Motf  PorufiAm. 

New  Intermediate  Geography.^ ^..............^........^.....m^............^...^........  1.60 

Mew  uraoiBiar*S}0Dw4M  weojyajmy«»««»«»»i»»»»»».«»,j,„»,^>— ,«>»«»««,»«»».»—<»««—»— »»»««» •••*•■••••••  i>td 

Kew  Phyeical  Geography.^. » ^ 1.60 

SnrpaMes  all  otbera— First,  in  Philosophical  Arrangementj  Second,  in  Oradoal 
Progression;  Third,  la  Mode  of  Memorizing;  Toartb«in  Fnll  explanation;  Fifth,  in 
Agxiement  of  Maps  with  f  ekt ;  Mxth,  in  Maps,  lUasCratlon,  Text  and  Sxecntion ;  in 
fine,  in  eyery  fi»atnre  of  a  good  Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

APPLST0H8*   ABITHMBTIOS. 

^rjBDary  «\nbnHsetiCH*«..«*«..«««M.. ..••••••••••••«••••••■*•••  .f *«*•■«••••••••««••••••••••••««•  .•■•••.••^.••»«*yu.«w 

Mental  Arithmetlo....M« ^.........^ ^ « ^..  0.15 

Elementary  Arlthmetlo  ....««»....•• ....• .^m.«...m....  0.50 

It  radical  An»Dmetic.»».». ««»»»»»<>.»».«»»■'»«»«♦»«»»«••»«—.».<»>.»»»•»«»—»»»»««.—»»»——»«»«»». «.>««»««^.  x.wf 

Key  to  Praotioal  (for  Teacber*s  nse).... ............^ ............ ........... 

uigner  Jknmmevie  ^in  pressj»»...>.....».......«.......«.......»....... .#.....>»...».».«....«...«»»..... ..».^ 

llieee  books  are  new,  and  at  perfcct  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought,  and  labor  oan 
possibly  make  them;  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural, 
methods  shortett  and  betl,  and  ^eh  as  an  nsoA  by  business  feion. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
Bt  G.  P.  QUACKBKB08,  LL.  D. 

Qtwokenbos*  Primary  Grammar m.m..mmm.......m...m.............mm.«......«......mmmmmm.90.5O 

QuacKenDOS  JSDgiisn  vramuiarM..... ........................................... ......  ..............•.•«■.«  u.w/ 

Quaokenboe^  First  Lessons  In  Gompodtiou........*,...................... 0.00 

Qoaokenboa*  Gourseef  Composition  and  Bhetorio......,..............,^....  ■■  ■ ......^.^..^  1.60 

Brief  and  clear  in  deflnltton,  luold  in  arrangement,  happy  In  Illustration,  pmetlcal 
Ib  eztrdnsn,  ftillin  explanatlona,  and  complete  in  eTery  respect. 


HISTORY. 

Qmckenbos*  Blementary  History  of  the  United  8tatefl..............................M«......«i..|0.75 

**  School  History  of  the  United  8tatea................MM..«..M.......M....«.«.*MM.  1.75 


Theaa  Hiatorles  commend  thsMStlree  to  tlia  peoi^e  of  the  whole  country.    They  are 
linen tly  Mr  on  all  queatioiia  of  religion  and  politics ;  eachewing  all  pr^ndlce,  they 
eftroflidlF  avoid  any  altampt  to  bias  the  young. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

lK)okyw  '  Blementa  of  Astronomy..— .—.................««.....«»«.».».<—<•—...—■—,—■>■■  w.»..w^».#1«Tp 

Quaekenbos*  Natural  Phlloeophy«i..«.MM.MM.......MMM.M..w  m.m...mm........m..........m.m.  1.76 

X OMBABU     iJneSBwi>r^^..»....».......«.....«..«............n............. ............ .................. ...••....   <./ O 

Huxley  and  Toumans*  Phrsiolog^  .......m •..•.•.......mmm<...mm>...*.«>..m.m.*..wmm  1.70 

Tonmnna*  First  Book  of  Botany .........^.........^...m.... :.  1.86 

CHUeaf^sn^s  IianQ  purveying ....»......<..»... ... ....■■  ...m.  j.....^........  »^  «.«»..«».....•« ....«....»».. s.ov 

Hnrkneas*  Latin  Series ;  Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar ;  WhUon*s  Greek  Lessons  and 
Itall  eovTse  of  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Texts?  Adler*s  German -Bnglieh,  and 
Bplera  A  Snrennes  French-Bngllsh  Dictionaries.  tOT  Ooples  for  examination,  except 
dlctlonarlef ,  Wttl  be  sent  to  teacher  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  toa 
ratnil  price.    Oorrespondenoe  inrited.    Terms  for  introduction  reasonable. 

AddreM  either  GBO.  H.  TWI88,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or, 

8,tf  '•  B.  HUL8B,  No.  8,  Sixteenth  Street,  Chicago',  XU. 


POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

0» 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  ft  00. 

LIBIBAL  TBBH8  VOB  FIB8T  imrBODtJCTIOK. 

GUYOTS  GEOGRAPHIEa 

OOMMON  SCHOOL  SJEBIBS. 

Onjot's  lleMenUry  •Mgtttphy. 

Oayot's  IntoTBMdlato  QMgnpky. 

TheM  two  books  tana  the  ekaapmi  series  pQbllshed,  and  yet  thej  are  found  to  be  tHiU 
Icientljr  full  for  tbe  Oommon  fltbool  course. 

INDKPENDBKT  BOOKS. 

Chiyot's  lotrodiictton  (or  Teaoher^s  Band  Book.) 

Onyot's  Oomaon  Sdiovl  Googtiphy. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

GBABBD  SCHOOL  8BBIB8. 

Felter*s  Primary  Aritbmetic,  (Illustrated.) 

Felt«r's  Inlem»edlate  Arlthmotto. 

Telter^B  Grammar  School  Aiithmttte, 

IKDBPXKDBNT  BOOKS. 

Felter^s  First  Lestona,  (Illustrated.) 

Folter*s  latelleetnal  Arithmetlo. 

Fetter's  M annal  of  Arithmatio  for  Teaehen. 
These  Arithmetios  IntroJaoe  mental  and  slate  exercises  slmaltaDeonely.    Thej  sis 
better  graded  than  any  other  series.    They  give  good  satisfitctlon,  becanse  with  tMi 
teachers  obtain  good  reenlts. 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIEa 

Cooley's  Basy  Bxpertments. 

Cooley*s  Blemontary  FMlosopby. 

Oool^*s  Glwaifatry. 

Oaolay*s  Philostphy. 

TENNVS  WORK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TCnney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

Tennoy's  Mannal  of  Zoology. 

Tenney*s  Natnral  History  TaMsts. 


DeseriptiTe  Catalognea  and  Special  Oironlars,  suited  to  the  neoda  of  tsaohsn,  ■■! 
nlways  be  had  on  appUoation. 

AddrsM, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agents 

Care  of  Hadley  Brothers,  Bookisllsni 
]A»tf  788  State  street,  CUcsgti 


tlB] 

nc  wnet  abs  thk  IiAst  or 

TWO  6BEAT  SCHOOL  SERIES, 

JUST   PUBLISHED: 


BARNES'    BRIEF  HISTORIES 

laMis«i»t«d  by  tl»e  PubUcatlom  of 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

With  the  ftjlowteg  OrlgiBftl  Fafttnrei: 

It  i>  Brief,  fnr  one  term  of  etadj ;  yet  It  la  to  GomprebensiTe  thftt  bo  lmportMi| 
■iitject  faiU  of  tall  attention.  Ite  charming  inttreet  nerer  flags.  The  proportion  of 
Xrenu  according  to  importanoe  ie  strictly  malntaiBe'd,  and  It  Is  oarotally  arranged  In 
six  Bpochs.  It  has  (latch  Words  in  black  type,  and  Key  Notes  to  dlatlngntsh  between 
battles  and  other  CTents  of  general  similarity.  Foot  Votes  contain  the  anecdotet 
hvmor  and  sparkle  of  history,  also  Btographtes  if  national  characters.  The  Maps ar« 
copperplate  engraylngs,  skillfully  colored.  Questions  follow  the  text.  "Historical 
Becreatlone  *'  constltate  a  dellghftil  and  thorough  means  of  Beriew.  There  are  seventy 
Illnstratlons,  all  new  and  brilliant  specimens  of  art,  and  tnU  of  entertaining  aetlon. 
Portraits  are  Included  as  far  as  posslole  in  characteristic  scenes.  Dates  are  scarce  in 
the  text,  but  given  at  the  top  of  each  page  and  in  reviews.  The  Philosophy  of  History 
Is  stndlontly  presented.  Absolnte  impartiality  is  also  observed.  To  crown  all,  a  Yer- 
bal  Index  fecilitotcs  Instant  refcrenos.  In  ovary  one  of  these  pMrtlenlars  the  new  Hit- 
tory  U  without  a  peer. 

II: 

WATSON'S    INDEPENDENT    READERS, 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  SBRIB8. 

The  Independent  Readers  are  designed  to  meet  *  demand  for  smaller  and  cheaper 
books  than  the  National  Series  proper,  and  to  serve  as  well  for  Intermediate  volumes 
of  the  National  Readers  in  large  graded  schools  requiring  more  books  tban  one  ordi- 
nary series  will  supply.  The  Series  Is  Just  completed  (January,  1872)  by  the  pnblica* 
tion  of 

TBE   INDEPENDEKT  SIXTH    READER, 

Smhraclng  a  treatise  on  lioontlon,  so  logical  and  solenllflcally  preolso— so  snccinot, 
peropionous  and  comprehensive,  as  absolutely  to  do  away  with  the  common  necessity 
of  stating  Exceptions  A  novel  feature  Is  the  introduction  of  Blackboard  Diagrams. 
The  Xzamples  for  illustration  and  practice  are  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  in 
twenty  years  of  experience.  The  Selections  which  follow  represent  every  variety  of 
style  and  ^nbj«>ct,  arranged  Topically,  contributed  by  the  best  Authors;  full  of  luter- 
ent,  brief,  entirely  new  to  scholars ;  Graded  with  peculiar  exactness,  furnished  with 
Blo^nphies  of  \uthors,  and  extensive  explanatory  Foot  Notes ;  and  illustrated  with 
magnlfloent  fhll-page  wood  cuts,  the  flnest  ever  placed  in  an  Amerioan  schoolbook. 

EXAMINE    THEM. 

4^  Either  of  the  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  proposing  to  adopt  fbr  olasi 
nae  If  approved,  postpaid,  on  receipt  uf  seventy-five  cents;  or  both,  on  receipt  of  ono 
dollskr  and  twenty-five  cents,  by  the  publishers. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

National  Edueatumol  PubUsherSf 
111  and  113  William  St.,  New  York,  and  616  SUte  St,  Ghioaco,  IlL 


pel 


TIA 


&  LA  FAYEHE  R.  R. 


THE  8H0BTB8T  AHD  MOST  DIRBOT  BOUTE  FBOM  ALL  FOIMTS 

TBBOUQH 

LAFAYETTE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Ball  and  Biyer  Towni  and  OltiM  la  Batten  and  floutbeni  Ohio  aad  Keota^. 
This  Boad,  with  itacoonections  from  the  Weft  now  offen  paMesKen  mora  Ihellitiai  la 
Through  Ooaeh  and  Blaeptng  Gar  Sarrloa  than  any  othar  line  to  Gtedaiiatl.  havlasjiha 
adyantage  of 


FBOM 

Ckleago.  OnMba,  Kansas  Cllj,  St.  I«oiilat  and  all 

pointo  tm  €inelnnati. 

Bnt  one  change  of  can  firoa  the  above  named  dtlef  to 


Throngh  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  ticket  oflces  In  the 
ante  to  aak  for  tickets  via  Indianapolis,  Olncfnnatl  and  Lafkjette  Bailroad. 

G.  K.  LOBD, 
Gaa«  Ticket  Agaat, 


r 
Be 
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CUTTER'S  FHTSIOLOaiES  FOE  SCHOOLS. 


NEW  SERIES. 

SEW  AKALYTIO  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIBNE,  Hamanand  Oompar- 
afeire.    Withoat  QueatlonB.    322  pp.    With  194  IlioBtratioDa.    91.60. 

NBW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  HQmanand  Oompar- 
atlve.  With  QuestiODB,  Diafcrams,  and  IllustratiooB  for  Analytic  Study  and  Syn- 
thetic Beriew.    880  pp.    With  280  Illnstrationt.    $1.70. 

QUESTIONS,  DIAGRAMS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  for  Analytic  Study  and  Recitation 
and  for  Unific  and  Synthetic  Review  of  Cuttxb's  New  An alttio  Amatoxt,  Phtbi- 
OLOOT  AMD  Htoisms.    60  pp.    With  36  IlluBtrationB.    15  eta. 

8E00ND  BOOK  ON  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human 
and  Comparative.  With  QuestionB,  liiafframB,  and  IlluBtratioaB  for  Analytic  Study 
and  Unific  Topical  ReTiew.    309  pp.    With  186  lUuBtratiouB.    $1.60. 


OLD    SERIES. 

CUTTER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    $1.70. 

GUTTER'S  FIRST  BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    80  ct«. 

HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYQIENE,  by 
Mrs.  B.  P.  OunsB.    60  eta. 


OUTLINE  ANATOMICAL  CHARTS. 
[Publishbb's  Prioxs.] 

Large,  colored,  mounted  platee,  10  in  aet,  3  feet  long.    $15.00. 
Dlstr^t  School,  colored,  mounted  plates,  8  In  set,  2  feet  long.    $12.00. 
Large,  colored,  but  unmonnted  Charta,  10  in  aet.    $7.50. 
Difltriot  School,  colored,  but  unmonnted  Charta,  8  in  aet.    $9.50. 

SOLD  BY  BOOKSELLERS  GENERALLY. 

Booka  for  Examination  or  IfUroduction,  at  the  following  prlcea,  by  mall,  pottage  prnld: 

NEW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human  and  Com- 
parative.   $1.00. 

SECOND   BOOK    ON   ANALYTIC    ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,    AND  QYGIENE, 
Human  and  Comparative.    90  eta. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    $1.00. 

TIRST  BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    50  cts. 

HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    36  otf. 


CHARTS  GRATIS  WITH  BOOKS. 
TERMS: 

When  one  dozen  of  the  New  Andlftie  or  one  dogen  of  the  Second  Boot  on  AnaXytte  Anai 
jr,  Pkffeioiogf  and  Hy^iMM,  Human  and  CSoiitpara«e«,  are  ordered,  for  introduction,  n% 
$16.00  per  dozen,  a  full  set  of  unmounted  Charts  will  be  farniahed  GRATIS. 

Apply  to  Ca-ltin  Outtkb,  Warren,  Mass.,  or  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  715,  717,  Mary 
ket  atreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Books  and  plates  at  reduced  prlcea. 

NoTA  Bbmb. — OutUne  Anatomical  Oharte  are  of  more  service  in  teaching  Anatomy 
and  Phyaiology,  than  Outline  Mnpa  are  in  teaching  Geography. 

P.  8. — To  Slave  expenae  and  secure  promptneM,  addreiB  Oalyxm  Outtbb,  cara  o' 
W.  B.  A  J.  S.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
12— It. 
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FOURTEEN   REASONS 


WHT 


ANDERSON'S  fiRAMMllR-SCHOOL  UNITED  STAIES  HISTORf 


IB  80 


POPULAR  WITH  THE  TEACHER. 


1.   The  namtlTe  ii  written  with  great  oleuneiB  and  oonoiMnieie,  and  la  broQi^ 
down  to  the  preeent  time. 

i.    Unimportant  matters  are  entirely  omlted,  or  only  incidentally  alluded  to. 

8.    The  hietory  and  the  geography  are  tanght  together. 

4.  The  book  ie  rappUed  with  more  than  forty  Hap*,  leveral  beantlfUlj  «oloff«d« 
and  the  location  of  erery  place  mentioned  Is  aocnrately  shown. 

5.  All  the  proper  names  are  aoovrately  pronounced  in  connection  with  tka  ■■«« 
as  they  occnr. 

6.  The  plan  alfords  frequent  and  systematic  reyiews  by  topics. 

7.  Two  entirely  dlfbrenl  sets  of  questions  mn  through  the  book. 

8.  It  contains  the  Oonstltntlon  of  the  United  States,  with  fUl  exptaaatlona  aad 
elaas  exercises. 

0.    It  contains  Washington's  Tarewell  Address. 

10.  It  contains,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  a  complete  ruamt  ef  the  whole  history, 
arranged  for  topical  study  and  recitation. 

11.  The  plan  of  the  work  requires  the  pupils  to  use  their  eyes,  ears  and  handa ;  thas 
ensuring  snccess  through  the  seeing,  the  hearing  and  the  doing. 

12.  Teachers  find  that  they  can  teach  more  history  In  less  time  with  better  reenlts, 
than  with  any  other  work ;  consequently  their  classes  being  prepared  with  Intelllgeaoe, 
the  examinatioiM  are  almost  luTariably  a  great  snccess. 

18.    It  contains  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 

14.    It  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  pnbUsherB  beliefe  that  teachers  who  are  tired  of  the  ennibersome  hlatorlee  of 
our  country  now  largely  in  nse,  and  destre  a  b<¥>k  with  which  they  can  prodooa  sntls- 
ftetory  results,  will  And  that  this  work  will  exactly  meet  their  wantt. 

It  is  a  handsome  small  12mo  Tolnme,  with  more  than  forty  Maps.  Single  spacisMH 
copies  for  examination,  with  a  Tiew  to  introductton,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  acbeol 
officers,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents.  Very  faTorable  terms  giren  for  first  Introdvottoaui 
Address 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD,  Publishers. 

9  Barclay  Street,  Kew  Tork. 
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ANDEBSON'S  HISTOBIES 

A.BS  used  in  the  ^blic  Schools  Of  fortj-fiTe  of  the  fifty-six  dtles  which,  according  to 
Ihe  last  census,  ebntain  more  thah  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  each. 

The  total  population  of  these  sixty-six  cities  amounts  to  six  millions,  one  hundred 
and  one  thousand,  four  hundred  knd  fifty- three.  The  total  population  of  the  forty- 
Bve  citiet  using  Avnnaoa^s  Hutouxs  is  fiye  million^  serenty  thousand  nine  hundred 
uid  four. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORIES 

Are  also  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  hundreds  of  smaller  cities  khd  towns, 
U  well  as  in  numerous  Colleges,  Academies  and  Seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country* 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

GRAMMAS  60H00L  HlSTOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  one  serietf 
Of  maps,  sbowlDg  the  location  of  the  places  referred  to ;  and  another,  beautlftilly  col- 
ored, showing  the  progress  of  the  country  in  its  territorial  acquisiUons  and  political 
diTlsions,  S62  pp.    16  mo.    Price  $120. 

PIOTOBIAL  SCHOOL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  FuUy  Illustrated 
with  mapev  portraite,  vignettes,  Ac.    404  pp.    12  mo.    Price  9166. 

This  work  Is  more  clrcamatantlal  in  its  statements  than  the  preceding.  Dmoirwe 
koB  Hi«K  Schools  ahd  ACAnsMixs. 

*^*Eath  of  tks  above  manftd  wori$  ootUaim  tko  Doolaratlom  of  ladfpsiidsiioe,  and  Me  Oim- 
sMfHfioie  ^  iko  I7»it«d  BHaUts  fpUh  qtiotiiont  and  oxpUsHoHotu ;  and,  im  Ae  Qrammar'Sehool 
Mittor^,  wUl  aUo  bofouMd  Waohtmgtou^t  FanwoU  Addn$a, 

A  MANUAL  OF  OKHSBAL  HISTQBY.  419  pp.  12  mo.  Price  $2.00.  Hint- 
Irated  with  beautiAilly  colored  maps,  showing  the  changes  In  the  political  dirisions  Of 
tbe  world,  and  giving  the  location  of  important  places.  Various  tables  of  chronology 
and  contemporaneous  events  are  also  given,  with  a  complete  pronouncing  index.  Dn- 
•1«MBJ»  roB  cLAsen  ot  advaboxb  obadi. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND.  300  pp.  12  mo.  Price  $1.00.  Illustrated 
with  colored  maps,  showing  the  geographical ,  changes  In  the  country  at  differeht 
periods.  Chronological  and  genealogical  tables  are  given ;  also  a  complete  prononno* 
ing  Index.    DxsioNxn  roa  olabsis  or  adtahcbd  obaob. 

ANDEBSON^S  BL08S*S  ANCIENT  HISTOBT.  Dlastrated  with  colored  mape 
srnd  a  chart.    446  pp.    12  mo»    Price  $2.00.    Dbsiokxd  roB  olassbs  or  bmb  obadb. 

THK  HISTOBIOAL  BEADEB,  embracing  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  fh>m 
standard  writers  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  with  a  vocabulary  of  Difilcult  a&d 
CnosBBl  Words,  and  Biographical  and  Geographical  Indexes.    12  mo.    644  pp. 

49*t>ne  of  the  leading  alms  in  all  of  Anderson's  Histories  ii  to  oennect  the  geo* 
jgraphy  with  the  chronology. 

SpedmoB  copies  sent  to  teachers  at  half  price.    Liberal  terms  fbr  first  IntrodnA- 

tlOB. 


CLARKE  MAYNARD,  PMiOin,  New  YaHt. 
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A.  S.   BARNES   &   CO., 


PUBLISHEBS  07  THE 


NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


AND  MAHUVAOTUEBM  OV 


PEARiyS  PATENT  FOLDmG  DESK  AND  SETTEE 

FOR    SCHOOLS! 


Bamed  out  by  tlie  great  fire  of  October  flth,  1871,  IiAte  ^-eetabliehed  them* 

•eWea  at 

515  BTATB  BTBESST,  OHIOAOO.  IIiIi. 


Tbey  have  reoetyed  a  ftiU  supply  of  their  publication!,  and  are  ready  to  fill  ordera 
promptly. 

TbanklDg  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  the  North-west  for  their  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  |)ast,  they  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  safue.  Cmtalc^^aee,  Cir- 
culars, aiid  Price  Lists  sent  free  on  application. 

12,lt. 


THE  COUNTY  TEACHER. 


Designed  eapecially  for  District  Teachers,  the  only  cheap  manual  piablfabcd.    WUk 
be  sent,  post  t>aid,  to  any  addresA,  on  receipt  of  price,  Twehtt-Fitk  Cxirra. 

JONATHAN  HTTSTT. 
l-6t  MonroerlUet  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

WMW  FUBMISmNff  m«D8» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

BIDIANAPOLIS,  IITD. 


CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 


The  Best.   Tlie  Cheapest.   The  Host  Popular. 


L      FBIMABY  GEOGBAPHY.    Price,  90  cents. 

TT  J  UTTEBMEDIATE  GEOGBAPHY.    Price,  91.50 
"- 1  GRAMMAB-SCHOOIi  GEOGBAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 

[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Orammar-Schooi  Ib,  that  the 
latter,  thoagh  no  more  elevated  in  etyle,  preaenta  a  greater  Tariety  of  Map  Quettlonv, 
and  a  larger  number  of  localitiea  to  be  memorized,  and  la  fuller  on  the  Fhyaical  fi^eog- 
raphy  of  the  Unit«d  Statea.  Bither  of  theae  may  be  taken  aa  No.  2  of  the  aeries,  at  the 
option  of  thoae  naing  them.] 

m.    CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGBAPHY.     The  moet 

intereating  and  InatmctiTe  work  on  thia  anllject  ever  presented  for  the  nae  of  the 
schoola  of  thia  country.    Price,  $1.60. 


lo  Piactleal  Veacbezs  8 

Thx  nnlform  teatimony  of  edncatora  is,  that  too  much  time  la  giren  to  detalla  in 
the  atndy  of  Geography.  Booka  are  too  elaborate,  and  aerlea  too  ezpenaiTe.  The  ooift 
of  booka  ia  aeTeral  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branch  of  study.  Tet  every  new 
seried,  exc«pl  Corneirs,  ia  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerneaa  of 
authors  to  exhauat  the  aubject.  Thouaands  of  dollars  can  be  Mwed  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geograpliies, 

Tet  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  Judicious  has  been 
the  author  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  No  serleis 
is  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Gtoography,  yet  in  several  other  se- 
ries no  book  on  that  sut()ect  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
sive,  and  take  so  much  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  Important  subjects  must 
be  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  being  crushed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  Illustration^ 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracv  of  language — the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice— place  Corneirs  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors « 
and  the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merdftil,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  mllUont 
all  over  the  country. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teachers  and 
School  Offlcets,  oH  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO.  E.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  States, 

e-tf  CK>LUMBUB,  O. 


A  RARE  NEW  PtJBUCAflOlt. 


The  mamiy  admirers  of  Steele? s  ^<  Fourteen  Weeks  ^  bocks  vA 
the  Sciew:es  taiUwelcomei  for  many  of  the  same  reasonsi 

A  Brief  Histoiy  of  the  United  States. 

OR 

« BARNES'  ONE  TERM  HISTORY." 

This  is  probably  the  most  original  school  book  publishad  for  many 
t^aara  %n  any  aepartmei^.     A  feuo  of  iis  claims  are  thefwowing: 


1.  BRSTITY.— The  text  is  complete  for  grammAr  echool  or  lotermedUte  olaam  ii 
two  hundred  and  ninety  twelvemo  pages,  lurgo  type.  It  may  be  readily  completed,  U 
desired,  in  one  term  of  Dtndy. 

2.  COMPBBHENSIYENESS— Though  so  brief,  thfa  book  conteins  all  the  pith  of  aD 
the  wearying  contents  of  the  larger  maaaals,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Bi«aory 
Qsnallj  retains  from  the  latter. 

3.  INTEREST  has  been  a  prime  consideration.  Small  books  hare  heretofore  beea 
bare,  fnll  of  dry  statieticn,  nnattractire.  This  one  is  charmingly  written,  replete  with 
anecdote,  and  brilliant  with  illustration. 

4.  PBOPOBTION  OF  EVENTS.— It  is  remarkable  fbr  the  discriminatioa  with  wUeli 

the  different  portions  of  our  history  are  presented  according  to  their  importaoce.  Thai 
the  older  works,  being  alrendy  large  books  when  the  civil  war  took  ^lace^  give  it  lea 
space  than  that  accorded  to  the  Bevolutiou. 

6.  ABBANGEHENT.— In  six  epochs,  entitled  respectively,  DiscoTeiy  and  SettlcBeDt, 
the  Oolonies,  the  Bevolntion,  Growth  of  States,  the  Civil  War,  and  Current  Bveota. 

6.  OATGH  WORDS.— Each  paragraph  is  preceded  by  its  leading  thought  in  prosli- 
neot  type,  standing  in  the  student's  mind  for  the  whole  paragraph. 

7.  KEY  MOTES.— Analogous  with  this  is  the  idea  of  grouping  battles,  etc.,  abost 
Bome  central  event,  which  relieves  the  sameness  so  common  in  such  descriptloos,  end 
renders  each  distinct  by  some  striking  pecultarity  of  its  own. 

8.  FOOT  NOTES.— These  are  crowded  with  interesting  matter  that  is  Dot  strict^  s 
part  of  history  proper.  They  may  be  learned  -or  not  at  pleasure.  They  are  certaia  ii 
any  event  to  be  read. 

9.  BIOGRAPHIES  of  all  the  leading  characters  are  given  in  fViil  in  fdot  notes. 

10.  MAPS. — ^Elegant  and  distinct  colored  Maps,  Arom  angraTiDga  on  cop|ier-plat*» 
precede  each  epoch  and  contain  all  the  places  named. 

11.  QUESTIONS  are  at  the  back  of  the  book,  to  compel  a  more  independent  om  of 
the  text.  Both  text  and  questions  are  so  worded  that  the  pupil  moat  give  iBtelligsat 
•nswers  ik  his  own  wokds.    **  Tes  "  and  '*  No  "  Will  not  do. 

12.  HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS.— These  are  additional  questions  to  test  the  its- 
dent's  knowledge  in  review,  as :  *'  What  trees  are  celebrated  in  our  history  ?"  *' Wh«a 
did  a  fog  save  our  army  ?*'  **  What  Presidents  died  in  office  ?**  **  When  was  the  Mi*- 
flissippi  our  western  boundary?"  "Who  said  *I  would  rather  be  rig^ht  than  Pru^* 
dentr"  etc. 

13.  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  abput  seventy  in  number,  are  the  work  of  our  best  art- 
ists and  engravers,  produced  at  great  expense.  They  are  vivid  and  intersatlBg*  aa< 
are  mostly  upon  subjects  never  before  Illustrated  in  a  school  book. 

14.  DATES.— Only  the  leading  datea  are  given  in  the  text,  and  theae  are  so  assodstss 
as  to  assist  the  memory ;  but  at  the  head  of  each  page  is  the  date  of  the  evrat  flnt 
mentioned,  and  at  the  close  of  each  epoch  a  summary  of  events  and  dates. 

16.  IMPARTIALITY.— All  sectional,  partisan,  er  denominational  views  are  avoidsa. 
Facts  are  stated  after  a  careftil  comparison  of  all  authorities,  without  the  least  prqja- 
dice  or  favor. 

16.  INDEX.— A  verbal  index  at  the  doae  of  the  book  perfects  it  as  a  work  of  rtStr- 
enoe. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  are  all  particulars  in  which  School  Historlss  haw 
been  signally  defective,  or  altogether  wanting.  Many  other  claims  to  fhvor  it  sham 
in  common  with  preceding  works. 

*•"  To  Teachers  who  will  adopt  the  work,  if  approved,  a  sample  copy  will  be  issft 
on  receipt  of  ssTeaty-flve  cents.    Send  tor  our  Catalogue. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ft  CO.. 
HI  A  lis  William  St.,  Kew  York. 
M  615  Stata  St.,  Chicago,  10. 
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THE    &ONGt   ECHO. 

(PERKINS'  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK) 
Prioe>  75  oents  Bach,  or  $2.00  per  dozen. 

In  addition  to  the  eiemerUary  matter,  THE  SONO  ECHO  contaim  (hefcl- 
Unoing  ckoiee  selections  ofMuslc,  and  over  One  Hundred  other  Melodies. 


At  Home  thoa  art  remembered  bUU.......«m ...........m- Johnson. 

R«aatlfal  Hills     Quartet « ....J.  O.  Clark. 

Down  by  the  deep,  sad  Sea. W.  8.  Hays. 

Tarmer's  Boy,  (The) Hatchlnson. 

I'm  still  a  Prfeod  toy«*n .«.. ....W.  8.  Hays. 

Little  Brown  Church,  (The) « « . Pitts. 

Lone  Bock  by  the  Sea,  (The) Scott. 

My  Father*s  growlnr  old W.  8.  Hays. 

My  poor  Heart  is  sad.    Daet Bishop. 

Kear  the  Basks  of  that  lone  BiTer La  Hache. 

^vW  X  lay  me  uo^rn  ^o  sieep........ .....«..■.•«.......•..«......«.... .«...........■...•..«•.. .....•■vvajoFiuge. 

Bain  on  the  Boof.    Dnet  and  Ohoms m.... •.....•..M..............*......MM........Jas.  Olark. 

She  sleeps  in  the  Yall^ .m... ....m.  m.m.»...mm....m..mm...m........ Palmer. 


Sleigh-BJde,  (The.)    Duet  and  Ohoms ..................3.  8.  Taylor. 

Star  of  the  Twilight 

Sweet  Face  at  the  Window,  (A.)  .... 
Two  on  Sarth  and  two  in  ueayen... 


••«••••«•••• 


.Yon  Weber. 
.Banks. 
i.MMM Webster, 
woriu  IS  lull  Oi  oeancy,  (xne^M... .......... ..••.«.................*...... «ac«...............M..j'^.  b.  nays. 

Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home.. ...m......^..... W.  S.  Hays. 

Xon  T0  been  a  Friend  to  me. ........ .•••••m*m.«.mm.....*......>..m.m........ .....*..... ..mm W^.  B.  Hays* 

Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  76  cents.    Sample  copies  mailed  to 
Teachers  on  receipt  of  66  cents.    Pablished  by 

J.  L.  PBTBB8,  609  Broadway,  New  York. 

N£  PLUS  ULTBA  QL&&  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 


COMPUSD  Am  ABRAN6ED  WITH  PIANO  OR  MSLODBAN  AGGOHPAimCSNT, 

BY  WILLIAM  DBSSSLEB. 

Price,  $1.60  each  t   $15  per  doien. 

NOTICB.^We  gin  ONLY  A  SMALL  j^aH  qf  the  OONTEUTB. 


PAOK. 

Abendgesang,  (Oar  daily  toil).Mendels- 

sohn 282 

Against  the  stream.    Thomas.. 2M 

A  sweet  face  at  the  window.    Danks...  205 

Awake,  ye  reclining.    Faust 97 

Begin  the  chase.    Offenbach ...«.    28 

Beside  the  sea.    Peters 209 

Chorus  ftom  Faust.    Qonnod 97 

Dear  mother,  pray  fbr  me.    Millard....  184 
Defend  the  fihine.  'Wilhelm. ....... .......  199 

Do  right  and  fear  not.    Thomas m..  294 

Down  by  the  deep  sad  sea.    Hays 194 

Drifting  with  the  tide.    Kinkel ... ....  180 

SUanore.    Bishop 94 

Father,  hear  na  I    Thomas 324 

Fine  is  the  night.    Schira.. 76 

Go,  pretty  flower.    Haas..... 131 

Battle  Bell,    Webster ^ 216 

If  you  loTe  me,  do  my  will.    Thomas..  314 

Infinite  Joy.    Kinkel. 288 

Kitty  Bay.    Hays 148 

La  notca  e  beda.    Schira m..............    76 

Left  all  alone.    Cox 142 

Little  Bloflsom.    Thomas....................    90 

There  is  not  a  POOB  PIECE  in  the  Book.    Xtery  thing  new,  fVesh  and  sparklli^g. 

Published  by  J.  L.  PXTBBS,  699  Broadway,  New  York. 

Oatalognea  Free.    Teachers  should  send  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalognes.    We  send 
I-St  them  free. 


PAOB. 

Little  Hallie.    Work.. . .......  191 

Little  Maud.    Webster.. 181 

Lord !  who  art  mercifhl.    Bagioll... 291 

LoTed  one  so  fair.    Kinkel 179 

Mabel  Clare.    Higgins ...'.    62 

Mother's  (The)  prayer.    Thomas 282 

My  Father's  house.    Oumbert 186 

My  home  by  the  sea.    Lampard. 86 

Might  our  mther  died.    Hays 127 

Nobody's  darling.    Hays m..    72 

No  cross  without  the  crown.    Thomas,    32 
Now  the  swallows  are  returning.    Abt  210 
Oh !  let  me  kiss  thababy.    Hays.........  209 

Only  a  little  flower.    Bishop  ...............    10 

O  no,  not  sad  1    Bishop .....m^.m  144 

Popping  Com.    Webster...... 260 

Bain  on  the  roof.    Clark.....^. ~...  276 

Safe  at  home.    Walker ^  296 

Seek  and  ye  shall  find.    Bishop.........M  811 

Speak  gently.    Wallace 68 

Spring  and  Autumn.    Perusxi.*. 19ft 

Sweet  Nightingale.    BoscoTitch... ........    91 

Take  me  home.    Baymond -^-.    7& 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Keller ...^.m.  316 


^vimT  ^ o Xj X x> .A. -r   o-xx*^, 

WEBSTBR'S  HEW  ILLUSTRiTBD  DICTtONAHT. 

rarP>nnl,Cblld,Turiber,Futor.FrLead.  SoldBTi'r]rwhiin1acammoDiiidflB4UndlB9. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

WEBSHB'S    UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

10,000  Words  and  Mauilasanot  Inotaar  D  lotionarf ea, 
3,000  Unsravtiica.    1S40  Agaa  Quarto.    Prioe  tlS. 

"  WbenoTsr  1  w.sli  la  »c3rt«ln  nmel  lioflnitLoni,  I  Eoulnll  U,  KDd  tb>C  IM  aiit* 
OtUa."—Fm  FrtUtlU  OoSfax,  OOohrrW,  tSTl. 

•ddilioiu  In  thg  bodT  uF  tbo  noik'.  nadir  II  m  pradiclloa  ot  th-  n'ml  iiii:<-U«m*  nad 

PuiMTiU^  »/  Wlirl*  OdmUw,  Stiaiiibtr  10,  1B71,  ^^ 

4  nooKMilJ  tor  •yory  tnlelligeii  fmmll/,  itadsnl,  IMclior  ud  profiwltaal  ■■■. 
Wlul  Llbnrjr  ii  complsCe  vltboat  Iba  belt  Bngllib  DlotlaoirT  T    Uto. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  FkSBS  Ootivo.    800  BngraTliiEB.I  [price  CO. 
ork  1>  nillj  ^ttmofa  DttUamarf,  Jiul  tha  tblng  for  th«  mlUian.— ^anM 


PabUgbcd  bjr  O.  A  0.  KKKKIAU,  Bpriogfldd,  Mui.    Bold  br  all  BoiAHUen. 

N"  JL  V I  isr '  8^ 

EXPLANATORY  STOCK  DOCTOR 

I>  Biidanbtvdir  ot  tha  snatut  tiIu  to  Block  bwb  and  Fani»n  ararjirkH*. 

Oood,  aotive  AkmiI*   muitod  In  sTery  Oonnty  In  the  TTnfon. 

Splendid  Indaeementi  an  oHered,  and  the  aapiinJIsled  anuoa  of  tti*  Axaati  bs« 
D  (be  Oslil,  watranu  n>  anjlni  wlmt  we  do. 

A<enti  mako  tram  tSO  to  tlSO  por  month. 
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WILSON,   HINKLE  &  CO.'S 


LIST  Oin 


Valuable  School  and  College  Text-Booka 


McQUFFET^S  SERIES. 

McGuifey't  Eolectio  Speller. 
New  Ecleotio  First  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Second  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Third  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Sixth  Reader. 

McGuffey's  Readers  are  admirably 
graded,  and  rigidly  uniform  in  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  and  syllabication ; 
judicious  selection  of  words  for  spelling 
and  defining  exercises  is  made;  careful- 
ly-arranged exercises  in  articulation,  in- 
flection, emphasis,  etc.,  and  appropriate 
suggestions  to  Teachers,  are  given 
throughout  the  entire  series ;  the  typog- 
raphy is  clear  and  beautiful,  the  binding 
fiubetantiul,  and  the  selections  for  read- 
ing are  choice  and  excellent,  the  result 
of  diligent  and  laborious  research  among 
the  standard  classic  authors  of  our  lan- 
guage; they  embrace  a  wider,  richer 
field  of  English  literature  than  those  of 
any  other  Heading  series  published. 

"  These  books  are  the  original  produc- 
tions of  a  master  mind,  and  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  the  many  flagrant  imita- 
tions of  them  which  now  flood  the  coun- 
try."—Pro/.  H,  N.  B,  Wood,  Charlottes- 
ville. 

McGuffex/s  Readers  and  Speller  are  used 
more  extensively  than  any  other  series 
published  in  America.  Their  annual 
sale  is 

OVER  2,500,000  COPIES! 

Prices.— The  prices  of  McGuffey's 
Headers  are  very  low  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  Readers.  Especially 
favorable  terms  are  oflered  for  first  intro- 
duction. Address  the  publishers  for 
special  price  list. 

AcGuffey's  New  Primary  Reading 
Charts,  combining  the  Object,  Word, 
and  Letter  Methods.  Price  per  set, 
mounted  on  roller,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
$2.25.  (They  are  also  published  in 
sheets,  $1.00  per  set,  and  on  boards, 
$3.75  per  set.) 


BAT'S  SERIES. 

Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Ray's     Rudiments     of    Arithmetic. 

With,  and  Without  Answers, 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  Test  Examples.  With,  and 
Without  Answers, 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
12mo.,  cloth,  240  pp. 

Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra.  8yo., 
sheep,  406  pp. 

Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
12mo.,  cloth,  276  pp. 

Ray's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
By  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.  8vo., 
sheep,  420  pp. 

**  More  nearly  up  to  the  present  stage 
of  advancement  in  mathematical  science 
than  any  other  work  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."— Fm.  M.  Thrazher,  N.  W. 
C.  University,  Indiana. 

Ray's  Analytic  Geometry.  ^  Qeo, 
H.  Howison,  A.  M,,  Master  in  English 
High  School,  Boston.  8vo.,  sheep, 
574  pp. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  so  good  and  so  full 
a  presentation  of  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics brought  out  in  this  country." — 
JET.  A.  Newton,  LL,  D,,  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matics, Yale  College. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Bv 
S.  H,  Peabody,  A.  M.,  Chicago  High 
School.     Svo.,  sheep,  336  pp. 

*'  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  much 
thoroughness  and  completeness  in  an 
elementary  work  on  a  great  science. 
The  methods  of  explanation  and  illus- 
tration are  capital." — A,  S.  Farrar,  A, 
M.,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Vassar  College. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of 
Ray's  Mathematics  sent  on  application. 
Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  b-  CO.'S  LIST. 


PINNEO'S  SERIES. 

Pinneo's  Primary  Grrammar.    IGmo., 
160  pp. 

Pinneo's  Analytical  Grrammar.  12mo., 
214  pp. 

Pinneo's    EngUsh   Teacher.     12mo., 
240  pp. 

Pinneo's     Guide     to     Composition. 
12mo.,  162  pp. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 
12ino.|  104  pp. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  for  Parsing  and 
Analysis.     12mo.,  120  pp. 

"Extensive  and  thorough  beyond 
most  similar  works  now  in  use." — E.  P. 
CoU,  Blooinington. 

W&^For  terms  for  first  itUroduetion  and 
JietaU  priees,  address  the  Publishers. 


Eclectic  Geographies. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Booktt 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  No.  z. 

Eclectic     Intermediate     Geography, 
No.  2, 

Eclectic  School  Geography.  No.  3. 

"  The  maps  are  beyond  all  praise." — 
SupH  Harris^  St.  Louis. 

"The  series  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity of  arrangemeTU  and  fullness  of  in- 
formation,^^— Rev.  A.  D.  MayOj  Cincin- 
nati. 

"  Every  thing  about  them  indicates  care, 
scholarship,  thoroughness,  and  accu- 
racy."— SiLpH  ReynoldSf  Madison. 

Prices. — Retail:  Primary,  85c.;  In- 
termediate, $1.60;  School,  $2.00.  ^wi- 
ple  copy  hy  mail:  Primary,  50c.;  Inter- 
mediate, $1.00;  School, '$1.20.  Intro- 
ductory: Primary,  45c.;  Intermediate, 
90c.;  School,  $1.10. 

9^^  Specimen  pages  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 


Hand-Book  of  Eclectic  Penmanship 
presents  the  principles  upon  which 
this  system  is  based. 

Copy  for  examination,  40c.     Retail 
price,  60c. 

!  Thompson  &  Bowlers'  Writing  Cards. 
I      Entirely  new  in  design.     The  most 
valuable  a-ssistants  in  teaching  Pen- 
'    >  manship  yet  offered. 

j     Price  per  set  of  36,  $5.00.     Sample 
Card  sent  gratis. 

The  Eclectic  System  of  Penman- 
ship,   though    but   recently    published, 
\  has  met  witn  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
[  cess,  having  been  already  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  more  than  one  kun- 
,  dred  and  fifty  large  cities  and  towns,  in- 
j  eluding  Cleveland.  Sandusky ^  Loganvpori^ 
Belleville  {Ill.)i   East  Somerville  (3/088.), 
etc.;  and  for  a  great  number  of  private 
schools,  academies,  and  commercial  col- 
leges.   The  entire  simplicity  and  emi- 
nently practical  character  of  the  system, 
has  at  once  enlisted  it  in  the  favor  of 
masters  of  the  art  of  writing. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Philip  Phillips'  Day  School  Singer. 

The  Young  Singer,  Part  I. 

The  Young  Singer,  Part  II. 

The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

Price  of  each,  50c.  Single  copy,  by 
mail,  for  examination,  40c.  Introduc- 
tory price,  35c. 


GRADHD  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


Eclectic  System  cf  Fenmansliip. 

Eclectic  Copy-Books. 

Eclectic  Exercise -Book. 

Betail  price,  15c.  each.     Furnished 
for  first  introduction  at  10c.  each. 


WHITE'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Complete  Series  In  Three  Books,  aad  tke 
onljr  Series  yet  pnbllnhed  which  completely 
iiiilteR  Hental  and  Written  Arlthmetie. 

White's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

White's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Pkices.— ^nipte  copy:  Prim.,  25c; 
Int.,  35c.;  Com  p.,  65c.  Introductory: 
Prim.,  20c.;  Int.,  25c.;  Comp.,  50c. 

"White's  Arithmetics  are  ahead 

any  published  in  any  language." — Bei 

hard  Marks,  Princ  Lincoln  Gramm: 

School,  San  FrancLsco. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmeti< 
have  met  with  the  unqualified  approv 
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and  commendation  of  prominent  educa- 
tors to  whom  they  have  been  submitted. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  teachers 
will  find  them  the  best  Arithmetics  for 
the  use  of  graded  schools  yet  ofiered ; 
the  only  ones  employing  the  new  meth- 
ods, and  in  wiiich  the  great  desideratum 
in  Arithmetic — the  complete  union  of 
MentAl  and  Written  Arithmetic — ^is 
reached,  while  the  compactness  of  the 
series  (there  being  only  three  books) 
renders  them  the  most  economical, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra.  Suffi* 
ciently  elementary  for  beginners  who 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, and  sufficiently  advanced  and 
thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  higher  mathematics.  12mo., 
sheep,  368  pp. 

"Saves  one  term  in  Algebra  in  our 
course." — A.  Holbrookj  S.  W.  Normal 
School,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Specimen  copy,  by  mail,  $1.25. 

Evans's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Elementary.    12mo.,  cloth,  102  pp. 

Specimen  copy,  by  mail,  50c. 


NEW  GRAMMARS. 

Harvey's       Elementary      Grammar. 

16mo.,  160  pp. 

"  Prof.  Harvey  has  certainly  supplied, 
in  his  Elementary  Grammar,  what  has 
so  long  been  needed — the  iJtie  skorter 
course.^^ — J.  Heston,  Beverly,  Ohio. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar.  12mo., 
264  pp.  A  brief,  clear,  and  concise, 
but  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject. 

"  Most  of  the  sketches  which  we  have 
on  this  subject  [English  Grammar]  are 
both  defective  and  erroneous,  and  the 
more  copious  essays  have  added  redun- 
dancy to  both  the  other  faults.  Much  of 
them  is  taken  up  with  curious  specula- 
tions and  philological  reasonings,  instead 
of  short  and  plain  precepts.  What  is 
necessary  to  be  learned  is  often  so  blend- 
ed with  discussions  of  this  sort,  that  it 
can  not  easily  be  distinguished  and  se- 
lected by  the  learner,  or  pointed  out  by 
his  preceptor." — Alexander  Miller,  A.  M,, 
1795. 


The  success  of  Harvey's  Grammars  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  text-books. 
Thev  have  been  officially  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  seven  States. 

Prices. — Sample  copy:  *Ele.,  30c.; 
Eng.,  60c.  Introdudoty :  Ele.,  25c.; 
Eng.,  50c.         

Eloentlon  and  Beading. 

McGufTey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker. 

McGuffey's      New      High      School 
Reader. 

Cole's  Institute  Reader  and  Normal 
Class -Book.     {New  publicatwn.) 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader.     (Just  pub' 
lished.) 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader. 

Tntroduetory  price  of  each,  80c.  Sam- 
ple copy,  by  mail,  90c.  ^ 

McGuffey's  Juvenile  Speaker. 

Introductory  price,  40c.  Sample  copy, 
by  mail,  50c. 


REGISTERS  AND  RECORDS. 

White's   Common   School    Register. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's     Graded    School    Register. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's    Teacher's     Class    Record. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's  Pupil's  Daily  Record.    Price, 
12c. 

White's  Registers  and  Records  are 
made  of  first-class  paper,  and  substan- 
tially bound.  They  are  so  ruled  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  follow  the  lines  in  mark- 
ing, and  thus  the  danger  of  making  mis- 
takes is  lessened. 

The  plan  of  marking  is  simple  and 
practicaole,  and  consumes  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  Specimen  copy  of  either 
Register  or  Record  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Reduction  made  on  quantities 
for  first  introduction. 


Miscellaneous. 

De  Wolfs  Instructive  Speller  and 
Hand-Book  of  Derivative  Words, 
16mo.,  168  pp.  Designed  to  secure 
a  thorough   knowledge   of   the    ele- 
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mentary  sounds  and   correct  habits 

of  pronunciation. 

SpedvMn  copy  for  examinalUmy  20c. 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer. 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 

Dr.  Leigh's  System  of  Phonotypic 
TQXt  has  been  tried,  and  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
leading  cities. 

SiLpH  Harrisj  of  St.  Louis,  says :  "  We 
gain  one-half  the  time  in  learning  to 
read  with  Leigh's  System,  and  the  pu- 
pils prove  better  disciplined  for  ail  the 
lilgher  branches  under  its  training." 

Specimen  copies:  15c.  for  the  Primer, 
and  25c.  for  the  Primary  Keader.  Speci- 
men pages  sent  gratis. 

Norton's  Elements  of  Philosophy. 
468  pp.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
360  engravings.  Embraces  the  latest 
discoveries  to  '  date  of  publication. 
Specimen  copy,  $1.20. 

Object  Lessons.  By  LilienthaU  and 
Allyn.  16mo.,  96  pp.  A  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  Composition 
and  Object  Lessons.  Specimen  copy, 
20c. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics 
aTid  Dumb-bell  Exercises,  16mo.,  64 
pp.,  illustrated.    Specimen  copy,  15c. 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic.  A 
compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
this  subject.  Published  in  attractive 
style,  12mo.,  cloth,  tinted  paper. 
Specimen  copy,  75c. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid. 
Designed  to  assist*  candidates  for 
TeacTiers'  certificates  in  preparing  for 
examination;  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
reviewing  their  studies;  teachers  in 


examining  their  classes ;  and  for  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 
No  teoxher  should  be  vnihout  iL  Sent 
by  mail  to  any  address,  50c 

The  Phonic  Reader.  By  KmU  and 
Jones.     Prepared    on   the   Objective 

•  plan.  The  names  of  letters  are  i^ 
nored,  cognizance  being  taken  of  their 
sounds  and  powers  only.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  in  use  in  all 
the  Primary  departments.  Specimen 
copy,  by  mail,  20c. 

White's  Class -Book  of  Geography. 
Contains  a  complete  syllabus  of  oral 
instruction  on  the  method  of  objed- 
teaching;  also  map  exercises  systemat- 
ically arranged  for  class-drill.  Speci- 
men copy,  by  mail,  15c. 


JUST  PlIBItlSHElK 

(November,  1871.) 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual. 

Embracing  classified  examples  in  nearly 
every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Designed  for  schools,  and  for  the  use 
of  private  students.    12mo.,  264  pp. 


ECLECTIC  FEITS. 

School  Pen,  No.  100. 
Commercial  JPen,  No.  200* 
Ladies*  Pen,  No.  300. 

Manufactured  by  the  most  celebrated 
pen-maker  in  the  world,  to  accompany 
the  Eclectie  Copy -Books,  and  express- 
ly adapted  for  writing  upon  the  fine 
paper  of  which  these  books  are  made. 

Price,  per  gross,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
$1.25.  Sample  card,  three  pens  of  each 
kind,  10c. 


An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Series  has  just  been 
published  in  handsome  stjfle.  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School 
Officer  on  application.  "^ 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  of  any  of  the  Eclectic  Series. 
COJRJRESrONDJENCJE  IS  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS, 

137  ""Walnut  Street,  2&  Bond  Street, 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YOBIL 


(Juyot's  (Jeographical  Series, 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

TIm  trae  theory  ii  foand  to1b«  pimotioal  I 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  sach  success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
new  work. 

Adopted  by  over  i5t'ooo  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  exduslTe  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 

Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 

Used  in  over  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  MUiian  Copies  Sold  It 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOrS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.   $a75 

GUYOrS   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.     118  pages.  -  -  i^ 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  docks — ^instead  of  running  throusrh  from  tkree  to  fivA,  as  is  usually  done— 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  cofnbination  of  fcliticdl  and  fhyskalfacUy 
which  so  distinguishes  Pkx>f.  Gu yot's  flam  and  method  of  developing  the  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  wellj  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  less  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them.  ^ 

fFOH  SCHOOLS  OF  HiaHEE  QRADE, 

OUTOT'SJGOinniON  SCHOOIi  GEOORAPHT, 

GCTOT'S  liAROBR  SB  RIBS  OF  WAIili  RIAPS, 

Aad«GI7TOX>S  NBW  BIANUAIi  FOR  TBAOBDBR8 

Enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  Trom  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling^ 
out  in  full  proportion,  \he  framework  of  Geof^rapkical  Seitnu^  80  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books. 

Copitt  of  Gnyefs  GeograpkUs  wiU  b*  fumisJUd  to  Teadurs  and  School  Officert^  for  txttmtmathm^ 

with  reftrencg  to  introduction  at 


Blementarj,  40  Cento.  Intermedlatof  80  €ento« 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT   FREE. 


CHARLES  SCEIBITEE  &  CO., 


TBOViUI  OBABXJlSp  Agent,  651  Broadway,  Iffew  York. 

At  HASLET  BfiOS.,  11  ICadlson  St,  Chicago. 


ooley's  physical  Mcience  series 


BY  — 

LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A,M., 

Prof.  Natural  PhOosofhy  and  Chemistry  in  ike  State  Normal  School^  AOany,  N  t. 


CCXDLEVS  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantiy  illustrated.  (In  Preaa.) 
COOLERS  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  |i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  -       i  ^5 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Boohs  rather  than  Reference  Boohs, 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  are  universally  afproved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦  •  ♦ 


dtfi^/s  ^^HcHcdl  ^ornpoHtHan, 


BY 


Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  estclusivdy  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Broohlyn,  N,  T,,  and  in  many  Puhltc  and 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price,  $0.90. 


^mi  ^essatf^  hi  ^nqli§h  ^tamimt. 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


•  •• 


ffral  Instruction  and  Ulass  Book, 


FULLr  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 

One  Tol.  elegant  I2mo.,  60  pages.    Price  45o. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 

LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 

WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 

WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  Ac   CO., 

TBOICAS  OSASLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  1  ark 

At  BADLB7  BBOS.,  11  ICadiaon  Street,  Chicago. 


PELTEH'S  AHITHMETICS. 


—  A  — 


i^ittml,  JlmcHc»h  und  J^tkucHve  ^eries 


OP 


niraiED  mrnrn  m  ml 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  (IUtis.)  $0.30 
Felter's  Intermediato  Arithmetic,  0. 75 
Felter's  Oram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Felter's  First  Lessoiis  in  ITombers,  $0.25 
Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  -  0.45 
Felter's  Teachers'  ICannal,  -    -    -  0.25 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

They  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction,  because  with  them  Teachers  obtain  Good  Results, 

Supplied  for  examination  or  for  first  introdiiotion  at  One-half  Setail  Price. 


TENNEY'S  WOUHS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  Tenney's  Manual  of  2iOolosy. 

For  Colleges  'and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts, 
chieil)'  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchms,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

II.   Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

I  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serve* 
as  a  key  to  Tenneys  Natural  History  Ta^ets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

m/  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tabl^. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  cok>red  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCBJBNEK  &  CO., 

TEOICAS  OBABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  EADLE7  BROS.,  41  ICadison  St.,  GhloAgo. 


PERCE'S 


3TTL2B  i  ?SICIS. 


UASITETIO 


THZ  Oin.T  QZABEi 

ninstrate  Attndon  ol 
UraTltation!! 


Ho  SdhMl  Ota  iflbrd  to  ds 
wlthant  Uiem. 


11  Semi- Meridian  ._.  K  00 
IS  Full  Meridian....  IS  00 
UbniTiitTle,  iplendidlT 

moanteJ :t«oao 


Zxtn  IbgnsUe  Oljwtt  ftr 
reroa'i  Qlobsi, 

I.— Animili     of     ill     Cl|. 

And  mounLed  on  MirneU.  1, 
G<nlTe  :  *.  American  BotWo, 

t.  Hippopo'tunua  iVcorlUa; 
7.  Sud  ;  S.  Tint ;  9.  Reiiidcer ; 
10.  MmkO.;]].  Llama;  11. 
KuSitoo,    PRICE,  S1.SS. 

II.  — National  FIikb,  bean- 
tifuJIyand  cnrrcctlT  colored, 
and  mounted  on  Hanicia-— 
PRICE.  •I.SO. 

1W  Then  ohf  acta  arc  puk- 


FVUd  >!■■?■  ^Tirt 


OTTTOT'S  PHYSICAL  IVALL  MAPS, 

FOK    SCHOOLS. 


"aUYOT>S  MAPS  in  Inoomparsbly  n 


Ma 

of  the  United  Statei 

»8M 

ts: 

10  oo 

ip«plor.''--Pror.  L,  AOASSIZ. 

ap  of  the  V.  S,  Map  of  Norih  America, 

jp  of  South  America,  Map  of  Cent'l  Europe, 
ap  of  Afla.  Map  of  Africa, 

ap  of  Europe,  Map  of  the  World. 

*p  of  Oceanlca.  Map  of  llemiiphcna. 

pbfC  SET,  flSDO.    Put  up  in  a  neal  portfolio. 
The  ConnoB  Beliaol  Serle*. 


;  The  United  SUIet  .. 


Series  No.  S,  I 

Map  of  the  United  Stuea (4  00  ! 

Map  of  North  America 4  BO  ; 


AuitialU  and  Oceanlca....SS  in 

PER  SET.  fXB.OO.    Packed  ii 
■repared  by  the  celebrated  Geoaraphw.  Pfot.  Arno 


lufot.  eapeciallv  for  Die  UK  of  the  Public  Schoola  oT  all  gradei.    It  will  be  found  elpeclaUy  a*c- 

Any  Map.  ot  any  number  of  Map>  of  the  Serlei  (eicept  Scriei  No.  I  and  the  Conmon  School 
eriel)  can  be  lelected,  if  a  full  aet  la  not  desired. 
L  KEY  TO  GUYOT'S  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  price,  m  cenU. 
:LASSICAL  MAPS._Mtp  of  Che  Rumin  Empire,  net  pnre.  (IS ;  Map  ot  Ancient  Greece,  with 

Plan  of  the  CHy  of  Athena.  |IB;   Map  of  Italy,  with  Plan  o<  the  City  ofRome,  flB.    The 

ClaMicjl  Maps  -HI  he  aold  separjlely,  if  desired. 
■UYOT-S  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS.    Pluln  paper,  nine  in  a»cl.    Price.  TB  cenB. 

All  communication!  with  reference  to  GUYOrs  MAPS,  ihould  be  addresaed. 

HADLEY  BS.OTHEBS,  41  Madiaon  St.,  Chicago. 
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CROSBTS  GfEEEZ  TEZT-BOOZS. 
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A  COHFENSIOnS  aSAMUAB 

•P  THE 

GR££K    LANGUAGE. 

,  ■*  AN   BNTIRKLY   NEW  BOOK. 

BY    ikl^PHRUS   CROSBV. 


In  ibe  preparation  of  this  manual.  Prof.  Crosby 
has  yieldeo  to  a  wish  expressed  by  some  teachers 
ibr  a  treatise  somewhat  less  extensive  tham  his  for- 
mer Grammar.  At  the  same  time  he  has  carefully 
avoided  such  abridgment  as  would  render  the 
book  too  meagre  to  be  a  suitable  twdJr  mtcwm, 
through  school  md  college,  for  the  student  who 
might  have  commenced  with  it ;  and  he  has  taken 
puns  so  to  prepare  it  that  the  Revised  and  Com- 
pendious Grammars  micht  be  used  without  incon- 
vtnienoe  in  the  same  class,  and  that  the  student 
mi^t  pass  firom  one  to  the  other,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  a  change.  The  omissions  are  chiefly  of 
the  more  theoretical  parts,  of  such  forms  and  con- 
structions as  the  student  would  not  be  likely^  to 
meet,  and  of  such  multiplied  examples  as  might 
be  best  spared. 


OBOSBT'S  aBSM  OBAICMAS. 

POKTY-FOVm-TH  BDITION, 

REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 


This  work,  so  long  and  so  fiivorably  known,  now 
appears  in  a  new  dress.  It  has  been  carefully  re- 
yiwd  tliroughoot,  and  has  rooeived  many  tmprovt- 
iiitats,  partly  orional,  and  partly  derived  from  the 
invettintions  in  Uroek  and  Coaparative  Philology 
which  have  been  made,  especially  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years. 


OBOSBT'S  aBIBS  TABLES. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


Thbsb  Tables,  which  belong  to  both  the  Revised 
and  Compendious  Greek  Grammars,  are  likewise 
published  separately  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
wish  for  a  small  hand-book  of  Greek  Elements,  to 
be  used  in  connection  either  with  the  author's  or 
with  other  Greek  Grammars.  They  have  received 
not  only  careful  revision,  but  also  important  addi- 
lionx.  Among  the  most  prominent  ot  these  are  an 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Verbs,  an  Outline  of 
General  Syntax  and  Sentential  Analysis,  Latin 
Analogies,  the  prevalent  methods  of  pronunciation, 
ind  an  Appendix  in  Greek  of  the  cliief  grammat- 
ucal  terms  and  syntactic  rules. 


AN    OUTUNE 

OF 

SXNTSNTIAL  ANALYSIS 

WITM  OTHER  CBAMMATtCAL  SKETCHES. 


*'  Words  are  soul-pictures — form  and  hue  combine 
To  study  Language  is  to  study  Mind.*' 

This  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages,  reprinted  In 
Crosby's  Greek  Grammar,  presents  in  brief  t! 
IMinciples  of  General  Syntax  and  Sentential  Anal 
sis,  with  a  method  of  representing  the  latter  to  tl 
eye,  a  classificatioa  of  the  Parts  of  Speedi,  t! 
chief  figures  of  Syntax,  etc  It  has  no  especial  i 
Lation  to  the  Greek,  the  examples  being  alm< 
wholly  drawn  from  our  own  language. 


CBOSBTS  QBESE  LSSSOITS 

REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 


In  this  edition  the  selection  of  Greek  passag 
(all  from  the  Anabasis)  remains  unchanged,  but  tl 
notes  and  references  have  been  adapted  to  the  a 
thor's  Revised  and  Compendious  Grammars.  Tl 
exercises  prescribed  have  also  been  conformed 
an  improved  method  of  learning  languages.  Tl 
language  in  its  actual  use  is  presented  in  advan 
of  the  grammar.  Greek  Dialogue  is  iidded  to  tl 
now  nmiliar  exercises  in  double  translation,  at 
written  analysis,  to  parsing.  For  the  convenient 
of  the  learner,  an  English  Index  has  been  added. 


in  ntErABATION. 


LKXICON 

TO 


ZZNOPEOIT'S  ANABASIS 

For  use  with  any  edition  of  this  work. 


CROSBY'S  SERIES  OF'TEXT-BOOKS  cor 

prises :  '.^ 

Greek  Grammar,  as  heretofore,  Retail  price,  $2  < 
Greek  Grammar,  revised  edition,  **  *^  a  < 
Greek  Tables^  "  "         "        "  i 

Compendious  Greek  Grammar,      "        '*        1  ; 
C^reek  Lessons,       .       .       .        **        "14 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,     .        .        **         '*        i  ; 
Sentential  Analysis,        .        .        '*        " 
Greek  Lessons,  revised  edition,      ^*        " 
Lexicon  to  the  Anabasis,  m  frtparaiicn. 

Furnished  for  first  introduction,  and  for  examin 
tion,  at  a  discount  of  forty  per  cent  from  retail. 

Ry  special  request  of  the  author,  and  in  accor 
ance  with  a  rule  which  has  been  followed  from  tl 
first  publication  of  these^  works,  commencing  thir 
years  ago.  recommendations  of  them  are  omitted. 

Correspondence  relatine  to  these  books  is  cc 
dially  inviird.     Address  the  publishcr«. 


DRAWING    IN    TH£    PI7BI.1C    SCIIOOI.S. 

SXJOCIC9S      OF     THK      PI01S-H3B3R      SYSTKM. 

BEVI8I0N   OP  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING-BOOKS, 

meet  iha   advance   in   public   Mntiment,  and  the    improvement  in  teaching  the  Art  in 

Schools  of  all  grades. 

Vhk  introdwction  of  Bartholomew's  Drawing- 
rdB  for  slate  use  in  Primary  Schools  lias  given 
:  art  such  an  impetus  that  a  revision  of  the  early 
tnbers  of  Bartholomew's  Drawing-Books  was 
nanded,  making  them  more  lapidiy  progressive, 
view  of  the  increased  facilities  for  mstruction  in 
!  Primary  Schools.  In  accordance  therefore  with 
s  demand,  and  aAer  consultation  with  the  moat 
:cessful  teachers  of  the  art  in  the  schools  where 
i  Bartholomew  Drawing-Books  and  Primary 
rds  are  iivmost  successful  use,  we  are  happy  to 
nounce  a  complete  revision  of  Drawing- Book 
imber  One,  btrodncing  not  only  practice  on  ver- 
al  and  horixontal  lines,  but  also  oblique  lines  and 
nbinations  of  the  three,  and,  in  addition,  eleraeut- 
f  practice  in  shading,  thus  giving  in  the  first 
ok  nearly  all  heretofore  taught  in  Numbers  One 
d  Two.    A  revision  of  Number  Two  will  rapidly 


follow,  presenting  a  corresponding  grade  of  advance- 
ment,  and  containing  exercises  both  valuable  for 
practice  and  pleasing  to  the  eve. 

B^*  Remember  that  Bartholomew's  System  ia 
rite  Pioneer^  and  the  changes  are  founded  on 
experience. 

We  are  also  happy  to  announce  that  Barthol- 
omew's Primary  Drawjag-Cards,  Third  Series,  con- 
tinuing the  exercises  of  Series  Second,  with  more 
beautiful  desi^s,  will  be  ready  January  ist.  The 
Third  Scries  is  designed  for  the  higher  grades  of 
Primary  and  the  lower  grades  of  Grammar  Schools. 
No.  3  Primary  Card  ready  Junuary  ist. 

The  publication  of  the  old  Number  One  Drawing- 
Book  will  be  continued. 

Single  copies  of  the  New  Number  One  Drawing- 
Book  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  at 
twenty-five  cents,  post-paid. 


-•♦♦- 


ITS   OFFICERS,   AND   THEIR   DUTIES. 
1  Vol.  12nio,  444  pages.    $2. 

The  Cornkli.  Univbk.sitv, 
Pkrsidknt's  Rooms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1871. 

OOLWOKTH,    AiNSWORTH   &    Co.  ! 

Gkntlbmbn  :  I  have  m<dc  a  rapid  cxammation  of  Mr.  Gillett's  work  on  Federal  Government^  and 
isider  it  very  valnable. 

[t  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Both  my  experiences  in  the  world  at  large  and  among  students  convince  me  that  nothing  is  mure 
portant,  either  from  an  educational  or  a  patriotic  view,  than  a  more  careful  study  by  our  young  men 
Politics  in  the  best  sense,  including  e^cially  the  history  and  existing  structure  of  our  National  and 
ite  Governments,  and  Mr.  Gillett's  booK  seems  to  be  an  excellent  aid  m  such  studv. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed,)        ANDREW  W.  WHITE. 

BASCOirS  iESTHETICS,   OR    SCIENCE   OF  BEAUTY. 

ew  and  elesant  Edition.    Tinted  paper,  stamped  sides.   91.75. 


-«♦•- 


WIL8OFS    TKEATffiE   OH   PTniCTVATIOH. 

le  only  standard  yrork  on  this  important  and  neglected  subject,  for  all  Writers,  Proof-readers,  Authors 
TSfew  and  elegant  Sdition.   Tinted  paper,  stamped  sides.   $S. 


TEXAS  TJNIFORH  STANDARD  IN  SCHOOL   TEXT-BOOKS. 

OfBoial  adoption  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Jnne  20  and  July  7, 1871. 

In  accordance  with  Section  Three  of  *'  An  Act  to  organize  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free  Public 
bools  in  the  State  of  Texas,"  the  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  remiired  to  fc>e 
»d  in  all  the  Public  Free  Schools  of  the  State.  The  following  Series  of  Standard  School-Books  hav^ 
en  selected  aAer  ^eful  comparison,  as  follows: 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  or  Penmanship. 

lition  of  187 1.    Revised,  newly  engraved  and  improved.     Retail  price  reduced  to  Fifteen  Cents  each 
ie  Standard  Systetn  of  A  merlca. 

RETAIL  PRICES.— Paysoh,  Duntom  &  Scribnbr's  Penmanship  comprises: 


py-Booka,  in  13  numbers.     Per  dozen $t  $0 

lecimen-Book,  300  copies  each 50 

itional  Writing-Tablets,  6  Nos,,  sheet 2  50 

itional  Writing-Tablets,  6  Nos.,  mounted..    3  75 

imary  Writing-Tablets,  2  Nos.,  sheet 80 

imary  Writing-Tablets,  2  Nos.,  mounted.,    i  35 


Manual  of  Penmanship $1  00 

Oblique  Lines.     Per  dozen i  ■; 

American  Writing- lk)oks.  Oblonc;  and  sc]uare. 

Per  dozen t^o 

National  Writing-  Books.    Per  dozen So 

Copy- Book  Covers.     Per  dozen ^- 

These  selections  are  h-om  the  celebrated  Series,  published  by  Woolwokth,  Ainswokth  St  CoMPA.N^t 
ew-York  and  Chicago,  and  have  been  widely  used  and  highly  approved  by  our  best  private  institutions. 

Descriptive  Catadogues  of  Standard  Text- Books,  in  all  branches,  sent  to  any  address.     Corre^ond 
ce  invited.     Addres«  the  PubU<ihers, 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

51,  53  and  55  John  Street,  New-York. 
32  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 
517  State  Street,  Cbioagro* 


m 
INDIANA  SCHOBL  FDRNITDEE   WOBES, 


Corner  Sixth  wmA  WmIbbi  Slreeta, 
RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA. 


SCHOOL    FORNITORE,    HAtL,.  DEPOT 

CEIU,RC«   SBA.rriM'O.   Btd. 
iVSand  for  rar  CaUlafoa,  wDtalDlns  eati  of  th*  Lalait  ud  Bert  Daka  sat, 

EZILA.  SMITH  A:  COJI 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


3" 


ST.  IjOiriB  >iid  taE  WKBT. 


The  OITLY   Line   raDoitiz   PniXMAN'S  celebnted   DRAWINO- 

BOOU  8LEBF1N0  OAKS  fram  HBW  YOBK,  PITTS* 

BTTBG.  ZiOinSVILLB,  GIKOIHirATZ,  and 

ZnDIAIf  APOLia,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Pu««iig«n  abould  remember  that  tbU  ii  the  Great  West  Boand 

Boate  for  EanBBfl  City.  IieaTonwortb.  Lawreooe,  To- 

peka,  Jonotlon  City,  Tort  Booit,  and  St.  Joiepli. 

^^  niirp»«  of  UUblbhlBK 

illtMrnid ■■ 


■1  dInrlBlMtloD 

ncaUr  nut  will  b*  tfm 
'-'-  ti±ggmft,  emlgniDt  ontl 


EMlGRAliTS  :r.;.T:„R.sx 

Cj  tCliTIia.    BuitAllorj  camnntMJon  on  »ii 

«Bd  lirfs  pATtlti  trm'cLiBg  toRatber;  lod  th#lr  ..-g^-^..,  w.b-*u*  vuhi»  >■■<■  •«»«, 
vlll  b*  ihlp|w4  DB  ih*  BOM  (ftTonblii  Un»,  prtHDUsi  to  ColoBlato  — i 
FuaillM  'ix^  OomftirU  ind  AaxnoBoditloiu  H  an  piMntcflrW  OTHH 

TICXETS  eu  >«  sblslHd  mt  *U  tb*  pitselpal  TWtet  OOen  In  tb*  lutaTa,  MMdl* 
Md  ioDUm-B  8U>tM. 

a.  S.  rOLUn,  ffn.  Tan.  Act.  Bt  Lmdi. 
BOBT.  SUOTT,  lutus  F«»  Agt.,  hilluupolla. 
ty*  JOHH    E.    SIHPSOM, 


[•) 

GUT    TOTJE,    TIO^DTS 

Til 

mDimpoLiuiicimiiTi  &  la  fayette  ».  r. 

TBI  BHOBTWI  AHD  MOIT  BIBIOT  BOUT!  rBOH  AIL  VOINTB 

■WBST    JLUrU    ISrOH-TH-WEIST, 


LAFAYEHE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Rill  Mig  BItbt  Towdi  mhiI  OIIIh  In  XutMV  and  lantbgrn  Ohio  »nA  Kmlnekr. 
Thii  BHd,  TiMr  IUc«iid«I1oiu  rron  tb«  Wait  nw  oflin  phhbcv*  s«n  ftiffiltm  ts 
Tkraflgti  Oo»ch  lad  nnpliic  Cmr  Bartiea  IbaB  bs;  otbat  lis*  le  dDclDBatl,  harlni^a 
BdnnUi*  of 

X^SBO-D-OIB:  C-A-I6B  XXA-IL'X", 

FBOlt 
(JklMC*.  OaMk*.  Kbbmm  City,  Rt.  I.««ta.  ■««  bU  iBMnMdlal* 

Bat  ana  cbanga  of  can  from  tha  abon  nantd  dtlM  la 


0«B.  Tick*)  Agait,  Iidlanatelk. 

2Sr  A.  VIN'8 
EXPLANATORY  STOCK  DOCTOR 

li  BBdDBbtadljal  tfeaRiaalaM -nlaa  tcBdMk  mtD  Bid  fMnm  aiarjwbtn. 

Oood>  HtiT«   AbpuM   wuit»d   Im  avMT  Oonatr  In  Um  Union. 

Bflndld  IndBoanaiiU  ttt  gMnd,  (Bd  tba  nBparalh'Ied  wcoaw  ef  Iha  A|*bIb  do* 
IB  tba  add,  v^raBtaBinjlBsirkBtiradD. 

Asvnta  m>ka  Irom  160  to  1160  p«r  iiiontt>- 

Pot  mi  ptrtlsBIBn  aad  sMbIbci,  addnai  or  cans  aad  ita 

JOHV  B.  HAim, 

1.1  JOCBBUi  buildibg. 


3tJCEE7E  BELL  F0UNDR7. 

ESTABLISHED  IS  18S7. 

itannfk^iiinnaf  iBperior  Bolls  ■ifwla<tdrrieM,  for  ObsrabM, 
—-"  — -^-  nmnlad  with  aar  Pmlmt 


basil,  JW.,  d(  P«>«  B* 

aiSaiBiu,  and  wimnlid  e^nat  Ib  FXIf  >r  VWI,  Itai, 
.aBdI>«M(l*IoaB*mBdiitB  Amatlca,     (SMiiuJaor- 
IMB.)    tllBitraUdCaUlociia  ■DdPrica-Llitaanircaa. 
Addnn,  VAHVnZBN  a  TITT, 

T  IM  *  IM  KMt  iMiKrf  It..  OliiolDBaU,  OUo, 


m 
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A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HI8T0BT  of  tlie  United  States,  oonatniotod  for  deflalta 
result*  in  reciUitlon,  »nd  oostaialag  »  oevr  AeHhod  of  to^c»l  retf«wi,  fully  illustrsted 
with  maps,  portraits  and  other  engraTings.  By  Wittlani  Bwinton,  ▲'.  H.,  Prof.  History 
in  the  UdIt.  of  California,  Anchor  '*  Oaapalgua  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  Ac.  12mo 
oloth.    300  pages.    Copiss  iqr  mutl  for  examlnattoB  on  reeelpt  of  76  cents. 

From  Ae  HTsw  YmHt  ttmm,  /mm  17, 1671. 

■*  Adranoe  sheets  of 'S«r{ntQn*s  GondensAd  United  States '  have  for  soaie  time  f>eett 
In- the  hands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bat  express  thoir  nnani* 
nous  opinion  when  we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  School  Histories.  It  con* 
tains  many  technical  poiais  of  ne^relty  and  snperierlty  which  teachers  will  readiW  ap* 
predate.  It  is  dear  in  its  style,  sendble  io  Jts  tone,  and  impartial  and  cath«lic  In  its 
spirit.    The  palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  its  own  s«fBdent  recommendation.*' 


A  SHOBTSB  OOUBSB  IN  BNOLI8H  OBAM M AB,  adivpted  forseheols  whereoBlf 
one  text-book  in  Bnglish  Oramsnar  is  re^nired.  By  Simon  Kerl«  A.  M.,  author  of 
Kerl's  Series  of  Bngllsh  Grammars.  240  pages.  Price  76  cents.  Copies  for  sxamlna- 
doii  free  by  mull  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

JVom  J.  0.  Piekard^  Prim,  High  Mbeei,  Jfilwaiilws,  WU, 

**  lor  the  schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  <  Korrs  Shorter  Coarse  in  Bngllsh  Oram- 
nar^  is  the  best  work  I  hare  ever  seen." 

From  Bm.  TAemas  K,  Bo&Aer^  in  <As  OkrUUam  Vutou* 

'*  We  are  fkree  to  commend '  KerPs  Shorter  Ooitse  *  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  varf 
best  grammar  ws  have  ever  net  with.** 


A  SHOBT  COUBSB  IN  AST  BO  VOlfT  and  the  «se  of  Globes;  dss^gnsd  to  supply  n 
brief  course  of  lessons  In  Astronomy  for  l^e  nse  of  young  pnpils,  or  of  those  whose  op- 
MrtuDltles  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  ByHenry  Kiddle,  A. 
H.,  Supt.  Schools,  N.  T.  City.  180  pages,  (hUy  Illustrated.  Price  90  cents.  Copies  by 
msJl  for  examination  on  recc4pt  of  half  the  price. 

From  Prqf.  AlUrt  O.  BaU,  Pr^.  Kat.  tieiesee,  Jfsw  /«r«sr  OU$ateat  and  BeimtlfM  iMMnte. 

SigkMow»t  Ntw  Jer$eg.. 

'*I  am  very  much  pleased  with  *  Klddle*s  Short  Coarse  in- Astronomy,*  and  consid- 
er It  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents,  in  con- 
dse  form,  yet  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  important  features  of  the  sciencs 
AS  determined  by  the  latest  Inrvestigatlons  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
oomend  it  as  a  most  exoellent  text-bock  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy.** 

From  Prof.  F.  H»  Sm/Uk^  OmhoroUf  of  Virgtmia. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  text -books  from  the  American  press,  in  mechanical  axe- 
«titSon»  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendoa  prsas.** 


M,OOJH8f  PlBST  /9TSF8. 

7IBST  8TBP6  IH  V USIO,  No.  3.  This  book,  as  its  name  Indicates,  is  intended  to 
Ibllow  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and  lirUl  be  found  admirably  graded  for  the  purpose- 
Price  36  cents — by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  26  cents.  The  series  complete- 
comprising  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose  on  receipt  of  46  cents. 

Firom  Horn.  Hewrg  Xidclb,  Sapt.  Siokoolf,  IH,  T,  CU$, 

**  Tlrst  Steps  in  Music,  by  Prof.  4eorg«  B»  Loomhi,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted 
Ibr  elementary  instruction  in  that  art.  The  method  is  based  on  correct  principles  of 
tsaching:,  and  the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  long  practical  experience  of  Prof.  Loomis,  are 
•uch  as  to  enable  teachers  generally  to  apply  them  with  facility  and  success.** 

From  B,  M.  Oapron,  Pri».  Hartford,  01.,  High  School, 

'*  I  know  of  BO  other  attempt  (*  Loomis*  First  Steps ')  so  successfhl  to  bring  ths  sl- 
«mentary  prlncli  les  of  the  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.** 

Oar  New  PcecrlpUwe  Caialoinie,  Just  ready,  comprising  more  tlum  109 
pages,  and  containing  fall  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  our  publications,  will 
be  mailed  f^ee  to  teachers  or  school  ofllcers  on  applisatioB ;  as  will  also  TUB  EDUCA- 
TIONAL BEPOBTEB  for  September  1st. 

ITISON,  BLlKEMAHi  TITLOB  A  CO., 

Bducational  PabUshors,  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  N.  T.,  183  and  186  SUts  St.,  OUIcAgO. 
U.tf 
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A  UNIVERSAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Read  the  Following. 

A  popaUr  weekly  pApn*  Aw*  tbe  ttnet,  ^nbraeiiig  the  leading  liMtare*  of  the 
jonmUe  destroyed  bv  the  terrible* coDllRf|iT%tlon,  and  comUniag  Jut  suoh  *  oorpe  of 
writers  m  will  give  the  pablie  »U  the  oewi  of  the  week,  in  *  condeBsed  compllatloB-oC 
tbe  leftding  loornAlt  of  tbe  nation,  and  tbe  world. 

▲  TRUTHFUL  BIOOBI^. 

The  PHXinx  win  be  tbe  moet  tmtbftil  and  reliable  recorder  of  ineidtonti  and  fttcii 
oonoemiog  tbe  great  Are,  ever  pnMtshed . 

AOCOUNTS  or  THl  FIBS. 

It  will  contain  onlytnoh  acooants  av  are  roncbed  fbr  by  reKabte  witneteet,  and  will 
eorreot  the  erroaeoai  and  fabricated  statemeate  of  ieneatlonal  writers. 

OHICAGO  AND  THl  NSW8. 

It  will,  fbr  a  time,  be  devoted  especially  to  tbe  p  'it,  present  and  ftUore  of  Ohlcaga» 
beeidee  being  the  most  complete  weekW  newspaper  in  tbe  worid. 

FIRSSIBB  GOar^ANlON  AND  NEWSPAP1SB. 

Its  colnmns  are  devoted  to  News,  Commerce,  Science,  Literature,  Art,  Drama, 
Music,  Humor,  Pastime,  Poetry,  Fashion,  Society  news,  and  enough  of  Bomance  to 
make  it  a  most  desirable  fireside  companion,  as  welFae  tbe  most  reliable  and  complete 
new/ipaper  for  the  bustneM  man  in  the  ooanting-room^. 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTBATIOMS. 

It  will  be  Illustrated  with  engravlngn  taken  fh>m  Photographs  of  the  OMcago  Ba- 
ins, Instead  of  sketches  **  Bj  Our  Special  Artiit'*  who  was  not  **  on  the  spot ;  *'  and 
thus  give  a  series  of  PsarscT  viaws,  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  the  il»t  numbar 
will  contain  the  only  corteet  map^of  tbe  burned  city. 

HAP^T  H0UB8. 

That  beautiful  literary  Journal,  "Hafft  Hours,"  whose  publishers  was  the  flrat 
to  issue  a  paper  to  meet  the  public  demand,,  after  the  awfol  fLre^  has  been  merged  into 
tb*-  literary  department  of  tbe  Phbiiix,  which  will  embrace  the  contributions  of  mora 
than  sijcty  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATUBB. 

The  Phshix  wUt  contain,  as  an  upeeial  feature,  a  more  complete  record  of  iacldenta 
and  results  of  the  late  terrible  Are,  tlua  can  be  found  in  any  book,  paper  or  other  pub- 
lication in  tbe  country.  So  numerous  and  inaccurate  have  been  tbe  aocou^ata  sent 
forth,  that  something  reliable  and  readible  is  eagerly  sought  at  this  time,  and  the  Pbb- 
Hxx  will  fill  tbe  bill. 

A  PAPSB  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tbe  Pbikix  Is  tbe  cheapest  paper  tu  America,  being  an  eight  page,  forty  ooluffliL 
weekly,  at  only  two  dollars  a  year ;  in  fact  it  $hatt  be  the  paper  fbr  the  people  and  the 
times. 

THE  VIB8T  KUMBBE. 

The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Saturday,  November  11th,  and  wlU  be  the  paper 
wanted  by  everybody,  as  a  record  wortk  preserTiag  or  to  send  away,  and  tor  Its  acou<^ 
rate  illustrations. 

rrS  BASIS. 

It  is  a  consolidation  of  other  Journals,  and  thereforaon  a  solid  foundation,  oontlb- 
uing  their  former  circulation. 

NEW  SUB6CBIBEBS. 

To  any  person  who  gets  us  three  new  sabscrlbers,  we  wUI  send  the  Phuiix  for  ona 
year  free,  or  one  of  our  beautifbl  prises,  steel  plate  engrariufrs  worth  $2.60. 

FBBMIUHS. 

For  the  purpose  of  rapidly  increasing  oar  sabscription  list  before  the  close  of  tha 
present  year,  we  will  give  to  every  person  who  subscribes  for  the  Pbbmix  during  th* 
month  of  November,  a  beeutlfnl  steel  plate  engraving,  worth  $2.60,  a  half  a  dollar 
more  than  the  price  of  subscrJptioD.  No  sneb  opportuvity  was  ever  before  given,  and 
probably  never  will  be  again.  Avail  yourself  of  It.  Engravings  will  be  promptly  and 
safbly  sent  by  mall  or  delivered  at  this  oflioe,  aa  subscribers  may  wish. 

BUBSOBIBE  NOW. 

Send  in  your  namee  and  snbsoriptioas  at  once,  and  sustain  this  great  newspaper 
enterprise.    Price  of  subscription  only  $2.00  per  year.    Single  copies  five  cents.    Agenta 
wanted  everywhere. 
U*iy  PHENIX  PUBLISHING  00v,tt  Went  Kadisoa  St.,  Ghioago^UU 


TO    EDUCATORS. 

M18BR8.  WILSON,  HINELB  k  GO^  Ahxounob 

TH»  PAESIB'B  MAKUAL,  By  Johh  Wiluams,  A.  M.  kmbradng  clMtlfied  axam- 
plet  In  nMrly  ererj  rariety  of  ■ngllih  oonstraoUon.  Designed  for  schopls  •nd 
&0  nte  ot  private  stadenU.  12  mo.  clotb.  264  pp.  A  Tery  Talweble  hand  b«>k  of 
nartinc  exercieet:  can  be  used  ae  a  companion  to  any  ■ngUsb  Orammar.  Betail 
^ce,  fl.OO :  IntrodnctloB  price,  eOc. :  Single  Bpecimen  copy,  76c, 

Auo,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  .superior  paper,  of 

PINNEO*S  OUIDl  TO  COMPOSITION.  By  T.  S.  PiKiino,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  author  of 
**  Primary  Grammar."  "Analytical  Grammar,*'  etc.,  etc.  Embracing  orer  250 
earefally  graded  lessons,  oommenoing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  instructing 
in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  ftaU  instructions  on 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  marks,  etc. 

Betail  price,  66c.:  Introduction  price,  40c:  Single  Specimen  copy,  60e. 


EOLBOTIO  BDUOATIONAL  SBRIBS. 

Sample  Copies  and  suppliee  for  first  introduction  at  reduced  rates. 

Address  the  Publishers. 

MoGUVPXT'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC: 

New  Primary  Charts.  |!*»""P»*  I>*y -School  Singer. 

Xclectic  SpelllngBook.  The  Young  Singer,  (I,  II,  and  Manual.) 

New  Eclectic  Beaders.  GBADBD  SCHOOL  SEBIES  : 

|^Y*8  White's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Series  of  Arithmetics.  White's  Intermediate  Arlthmetlo. 

Elementary  and  Higher  Algebras.  White's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Higher  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Keys  to  Practical  and  Higher  Arith-  Erans'  School  Geometry, 

metlcs  and  Algebras.  Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar. 

PINNEO'S  Harrey's  English  Grammar. 

Series  of  Gramman.  BB6ISTEKS  AND  BECOBDS : 

English  Teacher.  White's  Common -School  Begister. 

Exercises  in  False  Syntax.  White's  Graded-Scheol  Begister. 

avnanAPnT  •  White's  Teacher's  Class  Becord. 

£leJtlc  Primary  Geography.  White's  Pupil's  DaUy  Becord. 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography.  MISCELLANEOUS  : 

Eclectic  School  Geography.  DeWolfs  InstructlTS  Speller. 

ELOCUTION  •  Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer. 

McGulfey'i  Jurenile  Speaker.  i**«'»'^^i?"•****^'l"!SS  *~J«'- 

MTcGuffey 's  Eclectic  Speaker.  SS'**!","  ^^^^^V* ?tZ.^^H\  n* 

McGulTey's  High  Schiiol  Bead».  OHJact  Lessons,  by  Llllenthal  and  AUyn. 

HcGuffey's  Bl£torioal  Guide.  SS-'w*  L^I^^Sifnil'S  ?SJf **"*•• 

Cole's  Institute  Beader.  Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture.  J»»»  *»•?*"*"'  Si  ^T^Sf '  5  ^**«     t 

Kidd's  Bhetorlcal  Beader.  fnell  A  Jones'  Pbouio  Beader,  No.  1. 

Heman's  Young  Ladies'  Beader.  I'^tle  Teacher,  (Word  Method.) 

PENMANSHIP :  "^^No^lS  L'hSl'p.n 

Eclectic  Copy-Books  g»-  «»»  f^}^^^',  t,.„ 

Eclectic  Bxercise-Book.  Jo-  ^J'  £  ?,?  iSlt  £L 

Eclectic  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship.  ..Jf  <>•  «».  "il'V  ***• ..  ™*  _m  ai  oc 

Sfilefltic  Writlnr  Cards  Price  per  gross,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.26. 

Eclectic  writing  uarus.  SampfecaSd,  8  pens  of  each  kind,  lOo. 

The  following  will  be  sent  giatl*  on  api^ioatlim : 

New  Illustrated  DesertptlTe  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Series :  Specimen  pages  of 
the  EclecUo  Geographies,  PhUUps'  Day  School  Singer,  Leigh's  Phonetio  Primer  and 
Primary  Beader. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

137  WALNUT  8TRBBT,  28  BOND  STRBBT. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YOBK. 


tlO] 

FOURTE!EiSr   REA.SONS 


ANDERSON'S  GRANIMAR- SCHOOL  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 


IB  BO 


POPULAR  WITH  THE  TEACHER. 


1.  The  narrattre  la  written  wilb  great  cleanefs  and  ooaeiaeiMM,  and  la  bronght 
down  to  the  preeeat  time. 

2.  Unimportant  matten  are  entiref  j  omited,  or  only  inoiden tally  alladed  to. 

8.    The  hlftory  and  the  geofraphy  are  taogbt  together. 

4.    The  hook  is  tnpplled  with  more  than  forty  Vape,  eeTeral  beantifhlly  oolored, 
and  the  location  of  erery  place  mentioned  is  aocnrately  ihown. 

6.   All  the  proper  namee  are  accarately  pronoanoed  in  connection  with  the  namaa 
as  they  oeonr. 

6.  The  plan  alTorda  fireqnent  and  tyetematio  roTleira  by  tot>lea. 

7.  Two  entirely  different  aete  of  qaeftlone  mn  throngb  the  book. 

8.  ■  It  oontaina  the  Oonetitiition  of  the  United  States,  with  MX  oxplanatlona  and 
claas  ezercieee* 

9.  It  contains  Washington**  Varewell  Address. 

10.  It  contains,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  a  complete  riiaan  it  the  whole  history, 
arranged  for  topical  stndy  and  recltatldn. 

11.  The  plan  of  the  work  reqnit es  ttie  pnpils  to  nse  their  eyes,  ears  and  hands ;  thiia 
ensuring  sneoess  through  the  seeiag,  the  bearing  and  the  doing. 

12.  Teachers  find  that  they  can  teaoh  more  history  in  less  time  with  better  resnito, 
than  with  any  other  work ;  consequently  their  classes  being  prepared  with  Intolligenca, 
the  examinations  are  almost  InTariably  a  great  snccess. 

18.    It  contains  bnt  two  hmndred  and  si^ty  pages. 

14.    It  is  sold  at  a  moderate  prlee. 

The  pnbllshers  bellefa  that  teachers  who  are  tired  of  tbe  oambersoms  Ustorlss  of 
onr  oonntry  now  largely  in  nse,  and  desire  a  book  with  which  they  can  prodoce  satia- 
ftetory  rssnlts,  will  And  that  this  work  wlll«xaotly  meet  tMr  wairts. 

It  is  a  handsome  small  18mo  rolame,  with  more  than  forty  Maps.  Bingia  speelman 
copies  for  examination,  with  a  rlew  to  introdncilon,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school 
offlcers,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents.  Yery  fsTorable  terms  giren  for  first  introduction. 
Address 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD,  PuUishers. 

6  Barclay  Street,  Hew  Yoxlu 


ANDEBSON'S  HISTOBlSiS 

ABl  QMd  in  the  Ptibllo  Sekocte  of  li>Ft7yflt«  of  tiiefifl^^fiz  ettiea  whiol^  aocording  to 
the  Ust  censtiB,  contain  more  than  twentj  thousand  inhabitants  each. 

The  total  popi^stien  of  theM  »iztj-«lx  cities  amounts  to  six  millions,  one  hundred 
and  one  thousand,  fonr  hundred  and  Hfty-three.  The  total  population  of  the  fbrty- 
flTe  oitiee  usiny  Ajidibmii's  HittoEiit  Is  ftYs  milUoDr  Mreaty  thowaBd  nine  hmidnd 
mi^  four. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORIES 

Are  ateo  used  in  the  Public  Sjchoole  of  hundreds  of  snuUIer  cities  and  t«nrnf, 
veil  as  in  numerous  Oollege*,  Academies  and  Beminariei  In  all  parts  of  the  conutry. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

'  OBAHHAB  bOHOOL  BISTORT  OF  THB  UNITVD  STATES.  With  one  seriee 
of  maps,  showing  the  loeatlon  of  the  plaoee  referred  to;  and  another,  beautifully  col- 
ored, ehowing  the  progfees  of  the  country  in  Its  territorial  acquisitions  and  political 
dirieions,  262  pp.    16  mo.    Price  $120.^ 

PIOTOBIAL  BOHOOL  HISTOBY  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES.  TuUy  Ulnstratod 
with  maps,  portraits,  vignettes,  &c.    404  pp.    12  mo.    Price  $165.  .     . 

This  work  Is  more  circumstantial  in  its  statements  than  the  preoedlng.  0i8loirBb 
ton  HiOB  SoBOOLs  Axn  AoAnuun. 


*^^Each  cf  (ke  oftove  nameiw0ftt  ooMfoius  tht  DscIaroKbn  of  litiepmtdme^^  and  the  Com' 
ttiltMon  ^  Ike  Vmit«d  Btate$^  wi^  que$iion*  and  exptanatUmt!  <mx'»  <*  ^  Qrammar-Behoci 
Miatorf,  wiU  aiao  ieibimd  WatkmgUmU  FanmU  Addrem, 

A  MANUAL  OF  GENEBAL  HISTQRT.  419  pp.  12  mo.  Price  92.00.  Illus- 
trated with  beautifoUy  colored  maps,  showing  (he  changes  in  the  political  dlTislons  of 
the  world,  and  giving  the  location  of  important  places.  Yarioos  tables  of  chronology 
and  contemporaneous  events  are  also  given,  with  a  complete  pronouncing  index.  Dn- 
nonx>  roB  claisu  or  adyamomo  anADi. 

A  SOHOOL  HISTOBY  OF  ENOLAKB.  800  pp.  12  mo.  Price  $1.00.  ItlU8trat<4 
with  colored  maps,  showing  the  geographical  changes  In  the  country  at  dtiferetti 
periods.  Ohronoiogical  and  genealogical  tabiM  are  flfven;  also  a  complete  pronouno* 
tug  index.    Dbbiokbd  roB  olassju  or  auvamobd  obadb. 

• 

ANDEBSON'S  BLOSS'S  ANCIENT  HISTOBY.  Illustrated  with  colored  mape 
and  »  chart.   446  pp.    12  mo.    Price  92  XN).    I>BixojrBi>  ton  e&assBt  or  bi«h  obasb. 

THE  HISTOBIOAL  BEADEB,  embracing  selections  in  proee  and  verse,  ttom 
standard  writers  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  with  a  vQcab<4nry  of  DifBoult  mi4 
Unusual  Words,  and  BiQgsaphloal  iknd  OeograpUoal  Indexes.    12  mo.    644  pp. 


*One  of  the  leading  alm«  in  all  of  Anderson's  Hiitorfee  Is  to  connect  the  geo* 
grftphy  with  the  chronology. 

Speetmen  copies  sent  to  teikohen  at  half  price.    Liberal  terms  for  flrst  introdne* 

tiOB* 


CLARK  »  MAYNARD,  PMishen,  New  York. 
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THE   SONa  ECHO. 

(PERKINff  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK) 
Frioe>  76  cents  each,  or  $2.60  per  doien* 

In  addition  to  the  demeniary  mooter,  THE  SONG  ECHO  contcnm  (he  fid- 
lowing  choiee  selections  of  MudCfCmd  over  One  Hundred  other  Melodies. 


At  B0016  ttion  ftrt  rsmoniborod  >tiIL.»«» «»»———»——«—»•■«»■»»»«««»»»»— —»»««»»— »»..JOBmott» 

WmvvUBT  B  0O7|  \L  D9}a  •«••>•  •••••«•■■  •«•••■•••>••••«••••••••••••■••<••••••••••••«••••••>«••••••■•  •••••■UBvCllIDWIn* 

A  01  still  ft  vrioDO  to  yoii.»»— —<»«»»»»—»«»».»«—«««—»»«»»»«««—■■■»»■«»»—»«•—»«>»—«««•»»•»« w»  b*  Uftys* 

Lone  Eock  by  the  Sea,  (The) 8ooU. 

Aiy  Viiuiea  s  ^TOwittK  oifl»»..........»»>...»...... ............ »...»...»..»...».........».....».»•.... .».  o.  HsyB. 

Aijr  pooF  tteftit  18  saQ.    £jpe>»...««»»....««...«.....»...»«..»...».»»....«— ...».•.......—...»«. .........pieooy. 

Hfttftlie,  the  Maid  of  the  M Ul~.....M.*kM.MM>M.  ••••m..«m.«..m...mmm.. ........Peters. 

Kear  the  Banks  of  that  lone  &lTer....M.M.M........M..M«.M....M..MM......«M.M..M......Iia  Hache* 

Now  I  lay  ne  down  to  sleep... ...a............................— ..«..«.......—■■■.......>. Walbridgs. 

Bain  on  the  Boof.    Dnet  and  Ohoms ................M..M.....................M..M......Jas.  Olark. 

Diiw  siooftM  In  vuv  vn*ioy»«e*e*o«et««>««««a»*« ••«••••••••••••••••••••  ■•••••■—•♦»••••••••••—  »•■»<»»>»••»•••  jT HI m0r» 

Bleigh-Blde,  (The.)    Duet  and  Ohoms ,...•....- **—- —JBL-  S*  Taylor. 

Dmm  01  fcOe  * wiiignt  — - — - — ^ » — - — ,.,..-..^f— .—-»y—-.-.-»^- »-y.-p ..,.-»... ..-^.»»——  V pp  wveDOKs 

Dweet  sace  at  me  wintiow,  (a.j  .................. ..<.—...........—.»... «■■«. ...... —««.»...... ^...««xwmikb« 

Two  on  Barth  and  two  in  HtfaTen».«. .....^  .—.*».»..». ...m. ...... .................. ..^...Webetaf. 

^Hr oriQ  18  lull  or  jeanty,  \ £ne j^... ..«.»>......... .............«............#..... ................w .  o.  uays. 

Write  ne  a  Letter  flron  Hoine  m......m.m.m.  .•••mmm.mm..m.mmm.mm«m..»«.«m....m..W.  0.  Uaya* 

Xon  TO  been  a  Triend  to  u>e ...»»...»»».■■■■»■■■».....»«...». ......  ■««■■...—.■.«....—....—..».. W.  8.  Haya* 

Bent,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  rreelpt  of  75  oents.    Sample  copies  mailed  to 
Teaohers  on  receipt  of  66  cents.    PnoUshed  by 
J.  L.  TBTBBS,  Sn  Broadway,  New  York. 

NE  PLUS  ULTBA  eLE£  AND  CHORUS  BOOK 


OOICFILED  AND  ARRANGED  WITH  PIANO  OR  MELODEAN  ACCOMPANIKENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  DBS88LEB. 

Price,  $1.50  eaoh :   $16  per  doaen. 

N0TI0B.^W4 ^  ONLY  A  SMALL  port  qf  Oe  OONTENTB, 


t  •ee*«*««ea«« 


ae«e •••••• 


PAOB. 

Abendgesang,  (Onr  daily  toil).lleDdels- 

wOOu  •••••••••  ••••••••••«■••«•«••••  •••••••#sa««*ee««s 

Against  the  stream.    Thomas.. ».... 

A  sweet  face  at  the  window.    Danks... 
Awake,  ye  recUninf .    Faost 
Begin  the  chase.    Offenbach 
Beside  the  sea.    Peters............ 

Chorus  ttom  Fanst.    Oonnod  ..m.. 
Dear  mother,  pray  for  me.    Millard.., 
Defend  the  Bhlne.    Wllhelm... .......... 

Do  right  and  fear  not.    Thomas........ 

Down  by  the  deep  sad  sea.    Hays  ...... 

Drifting  with  the  tide.    Kinkel .......... 

JCllanore.    Bishop . ... ....m  •• . mmm......  m..m 

Father,  hear  ns  I    Thomas 
Fine  is  the  night.    Sohira.......... 

Oo,  pretty  flower.    Bai 

Aattie  JBeii,    ^'eD8ter.....kw..M....  w..m... 

If  yon  love  me,  do  my  will.    Thomas.. 

Infinite  Joy.    Einkel- 288 

Kitty  Bay.    Hays 148 

La  notte  e  beda.    8chira.......MM.M...M..    76 

Loft  all  alone.    Oox...m...m........ m.m.  148 

Little  Blossom.    Thomas ........  m.....*^..   90 


■•••oe*a«««tt  •••«•• 


•••••e  eeee**  »»»»p»e» 


2M 

206 

97 

88 

800 

97 

184 

199 

294 

194 

180 

94 

884 

76 

181 

216 

814 


VAOB. 
Little  Hallle.    Work...........................  191 

Little  Hand.    Webster......................  m 

Lord  I  who  art  merclftil.    Bagioli.......  801 

LoTed  one  so  Ihlr.    Kinkel ................  179 

Mabel  Clare.    Higgins ............ .......    6^ 

Mother's  (The)  prayer.    Thomas......  288 

My  Father's  honse.    Gnmbert  «^........  186 

My  home  by  the  sea.    Lampardi.....^...    M 

Night  onr  father  died.    Hays  .....  .....  IST 

Nobody's  darling.    Hays JB 

No  cross  without  the  crown.    Thomas,    88 
Now  the  swallows  are  retnralng.    Abt  810 
Oh  1  let  me  kiss  the  baby.    Hajs.........  909 

Only  a  little  flower.    Bishop  ............    10^ 

0  no,  not  sad  I    Bishop  ............^...  144 

Popping  Com.    Webster................. 

Bain  oo  the  roof.    Clark................. 

Safe  at  home.    Walker..... 896 

Seek  and  ye  shall  find.    Bishop.. ...««.  811 

Speak  gently.    Wallace.. 68 

Spring  and  Antnmn.    Pemssi .........  196 

Sweet  Niffhtingale.    Boscovltch..........    91 

Take  me  nome.    Baymond 7S 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Keller  ..^..^  nO 

There  is  not  a  POOB  PIBCB  in  the  Book.    Bvery  thing  new,  fresh  and  sparkling. 

Published  by  J.  L.  PBTBB8,  609  BitMdway,  New  York. 

Oatalogoes  Free.    Teaohara  should  send  for  onr  New  DescriptfTC  Catalogues.    We  Mad 
l-8t  thtmflM. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBUCATIONS. 

OOBNELL'S  GfiOOBAPHIES. 
B1TI8XD  SDITIOH— Tki  Bisx,  Xbx  Obbapbit,  Tbb  Most  Populah. 


a6w  Fiiyncfti  tiWQjj^AApoy— —»——«— «<««»»»«^M.«»— «■»♦■«»»«#»—»•«>»««—»«—•«—■»—««»— ■■»■■■»»»»»•  Xaiw 

BnrpMBM  all  othert— FIrat,  in  Philoaophical  Arrangement ;  Second,  in  Oradnal 
Progreselon ;  Third,  in  Mode  of  Memorising ;  Fonrth,  In  Fnll  Explanation ;  Fifth,  in 
Agreement  of  Maps  witb  Text ;  bixtb.  In  Mapi,  lUuitratloB,  TezI  and  Xxecmtlon ;  in 
flna»  in  arery  faatnn  of  a  good  Geography. 


M ATHBMATIOAL  SERIES. 
▲  PFLETOM0*   ABITBMITIOB. 

Primary  a ritnmetio.».«M........M.»..«.. »....»....».»«......»»«*»..»«»..#...».....«». .•»»»»w«M»«.tnwM...«yi.*w 

aKoUHU     An'Ollke I !&••.•...  ........a ••.•«••«•..••.. •..*••.....«••«.....•*.•••    •(••■••••••..•■•..•••••.•••Ma.*.....a    VaW 

JElemen*ary  AntniBaUO  ..••«••.•■■••..•.*•■••. •.•••.••aa«aaa«aaaK«.*a*a*aa*a. a.  aaaaa*  ••«*...••  •••■•.•aaaa..**. a    VaDv 

JrraCtlCal    Ari»Oroetl0—a«a».a  «.....»..  «.aaaa»..«.««..  a. ..»....»..»..  »..»a»  .#........«»«»«.«............. ««a.....^«     A.VV 

Key  to  s  ractlcal  (fior  Xeaober  s  n eejM«»>« ....««...« .—»«a.M..«..»«.a ......  .....m.. ...... «•««...>••.<». a^ 

Higher  Arithmetic  (in  preM) m........  .................. .........  ......M.....MM. ............a....... 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  porliMt  in  all  respects  as  cara»  thovgbt,  and  labor  can 
possibly  maka  ibaak ;  tboronghly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natnral, 
methods  shortest  and  beat,  and  snch  as  are  used  by  basiness  men. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
BT  O.  P.  QTJA0KXHB08,  LL.  D. 

Quackenbos  Primary  Grammar..........,.— ».—«........»,, .«««^ ......... ««»... ..........Maaw.... #0.80 

unacKenDos  JEDgiisn  urammarM ..................  w.. ..... ......  M..aa..M...a ....... . . ...... ..............  u.w/ 

Quackenbos*  First  Lessons  in  Oompocitlon..M....M.M«M.M.M......a.....>~...«.....M.t« 0.90 

Qnackenbos*  Oonrse  ef  Oompositioa  and  Bhetorlc......-............M.......»...M.a..............  1.60 

Brief  and  clear  in  deflnition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  In  lltastnitios,  praatical 
In  esercisas,  ftall  in  ozplanatiOBS»  andsomplste  In  sfvory  rsapeot. 


HISTORY. 

Qnackenboi*  Xlsnisntary  History  of  the  Uni4ad  Bftale»........«»MJ....«.......M..M.......^.|0.75 

'*  School  History  of  the  United  States.................................................  1.75 

These  Histories  commend  themsaWes  to  the  people  of  tha  wholo  eonatry.  They  ara 
eminently  fair  on  all  questions  of  rsllgion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  pr«(Jndice,  they 
carei^ly  aroid  any  attempt  t»  bias  the  yonng. 


80IEKTIFIC  WORXa 

Lockrer's  VIsments  of  Astronomy.—— ..........—...—....-......—...-.— .............11.75 

Quackenbos   Natural  PhilosophyMa........—..—....— .—..... ..—..—..— ——.... 1.75 

X oumans   unemistry... »...»...............»«...»»—«■.•.■«■«■»•..—■.■■..•............................. .—mm  x.to 


Huxley  and  ToaoMos*  P^slology  ——.....-...-.—.............. —........ —  1.75 

Toumans'  First  Book  of  Botany..................— —.......— —..——....— ............  1.95 

Qillespie*8  Land  Surreying - — .-.. -....—  .••. -....  5.00 

Barkness*  Latlu  Series ;  Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton*s  Greek  Lessons  and 
ftill  conrse  of  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Texts ;  Adler*8  German •Bnglish,  and 
Spiers  A  Sorennes  French-Bnglish  Dictionaries.  MT'  Copies  for  examination,  except 
iictlonaries,  will  be  sent  to  teacher  and  school  offloers  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  tho 
ratail  price.    Oorrsspoadanoa  inrited.    Terms  for  introduction  reasonable. 

AddiMtttitlKr  OBO.T  H.  WIS8,  Oolumbos,  Ohio,  or. 

P.  B.  HULSB,  No.  8,  Slzteaalh  Sti«at»  OUoHo»  VL 


POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

Off 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  CO. 

LIBBBAL  TIBMB  VOB  FIB8T  INTBOiyUOTIOV. 

GUYOT'S  GEOQRAJPHIES. 

OOMMON  SOHOOL  8XBIB8. 
OQjot*e  Btomeatery  Oeographj. 

These  two  lK>ok8  forai  (he  ekaapui  series  pobHsbed,  »nd  yet  they  are  foand  to  be  raP 
ficlently  fill  for  tbe  CSomnon  Scnool  course. 

INDBPBMDBNT  BOOKS. 

CHiyot'e  Introdvotioa  (or  TeMber*e  HmmI  Book.) 

Oayot't  Oommoa  School  Goograpfhy. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

OBABBB  BOHOOIi  8BBIIB. 

Fetter's  Primary  Aritbmetle,  (lUiistrated.) 

Tetter's  IntermedUte  Arithmetic. 

Tetter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic, 

INDBPXNDBMT  BOOKS. 

leMor*»  tint  Lesioiit,  (lllaatrated.) 

Velter's  Inielleotaal  AriCkmetlo. 

Fetter's  Man  oat  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachers. 
These  Arithmetics  Introdaoe  mental  and  elate  exercises  simnttaDeoosly.    They  are 
better  graded  than  any  other  series.    They  giro  good  satlsfMtion,  becaase  with  them 
teachers  obtain  good  results. 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIE& 

Oooley's  Xasy  Bzperiments. 

Oooley't  Bleaentary  Philosophy. 

Oooley's  Ohembtiy. 

Oooley's  Pbltceophy. 

TENNY'S  WORK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tenney's  Nataral  History  of  Animals. 

Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natnral  Htelcry  Tablalt. 

• 

I>escriptlTe  Oatalognes  and  Special  Olrcnlars,  snlted  to  the  needs  of  teacben,  may 
ahrayi  be  liad  on  application. 


THOMAS  OHARUBS^  Ag«nt, 

Care  of  fiadley  Brothers,  Bookaellan, 
U-tf  788  State  street,  OhlMgo. 


[IB] 

A  NEW  EDITION  READY  FEBRUARY  Ibt,  1872. 

BOMSTHINO  ENTIBELT  UrSW. 


LESSONS  m  LANGUAGE. 

An  Iniroduetian  to  ih4  Study  qf  EnffUsh  Orammar. 


By  HIRAM  HADLEY. 


Tyt  the  Great  Ohlcaco  Fire,  the  pUtee  And  Bdltlon  of  this  book  were  deetrojed.  The 
J3  popalftrity  It  hM  AlreaiaT  Attained  demanded  Ita  rflprodnetioii.  The  author  haa 
■eiied  the  opportiinlty  to  iBMe  eome  reTieione  and  correctione,  and  on  Febrnarj  let 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  the  nnmeroni  orders  now  on  hand. 

This  little  Tolnme  of  144  pp.  le  deelgned  for  ohlldren  from  nine  to  thirteen  yean  of 
age,  and  ie  Intended  ae  a  rabetltate  for  the  ordinary  Primary  BngUsh  Grammar. 

It  prooeeds  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the  eclenre  of  the  Knglish  language  through 
the  use  of  it,  rather  than  the  ase  of  the  language  through  theeolenoe  of  It. 

It  teaches  the  child  proper  forms  of  expreaelons  by  cnltlTattng  his  obserration  of 
correct  models. 

It  teachee  him  to  write  eompositlons  by  fhrnishlng  him  with  pleasant  ideas  for  ex- 
pression, and  to  this  end  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  twenty-eight  large  pictures, 
which  furnish  the  text  for  the  pupiI*B  composition,  and  render  this  usually  irksome 
exercise  so  fascinating  that  children  actually  clamor  for  the  pririlege  of  writing. 

The  use  of  theee  also  aids  much  in  forming  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  pictures,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautifbl  as  found  in  them. 

It  teaches  the  use  of  Capitals  and  Punctuation,  initiat/«  the  pupil  into  the  de- 
tection of  errors  in  speech,  trains  him  in  the  more  practical  parts  of  languaffe,  such  as 
writing  letters,  adTertisements,  ftc,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Tolume  introduces,  by  a 
new  plan,  the  Parte  of  Speech. 

A  thoronsh  knowledge  of  this  small  Tolume  will  do  more  to  establish  a  ready  and 
correct  use  of  language  than  Is  generally  gained  flnom  large  and  expenslTc  books. 

Hon.  B.  B.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  says : 

"  This  neat  little  manual  presents  a  practical  and  teachable  series  of  language 
lessons,  and  wc  earnestly  wikh  that  OTory  elementary  teacher  in  the  country  had  its 
assistance." 

PRICE,  SIXTT  OENTa 
IkumUhed  for  ExamnaUon  and  IntrodueHan  for  Forty  Ctntt  per  Copy. 
1^  Teachen,  gite  It  a  trial  and  you  wUl  not  be  disappointed. 

Address, 

HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

781  k  783  Statb  StbbRi  Ghioago. 


PRENGH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


The  attentioii  of  the  Km,  progrmtU^  Teachen  is  Mpeclally  Inrlted  to  th«  following 
GBKERAL  GHABAOTBBISTIOS  OF  THE  SEBIES. 

1.  To  glTO  oh1ldt«B  that  Mm*  of  tho  elomenUry  oomMnatloni  of  numlion,  tlio 
first  book  is  proftiaely  lUnstnted  in  the  liigbest  stjle  of  the  art. 

2.  JBopitf  eomhinaUon$  are  taught  by  a  series  of  property  graded  and  wall  arranged 
Owl  LoMona. 

3.  All  methods  of  operation  aro  based  npon  prinoiplet,  and  all  batlnen  tran«- 
actions  are  stated  In  correot  business  language. 

4.  Prinelples  are  made  more  prominent  than  rules. 
6.    Tha  hooka  are  ttHoOf  progreaslTS  and  well  graded. 

6.  VumMtuarff  BepttiH^n  Avoided,  Xaoh  book  Is  adapted  to  its  partloular  work 
in  its  appropriate  place.  This  arrangement  aroids  the  Introduction  of  the  same  matter 
three  or  four  times  iato  aa  man^  different  books.  Hence,  much  less  tim*  «md  ttu^  are 
required  to  complete  a  full  coarse  of  practical  and  sclentiflo  Arithmetical  sta(^  bj  wo 
use  of  these  booKS  than  by  the  use  of  any  others. 

7.  IhVumATtv  engraTings  hare  been  extensively  introduced,  whererer  they 
oonld  be  made  opaUahU  to  secure  the  better  attention  of  pupils  ana  increase  thair 
interest  in  the  exercises. 

8.  The  whole  series  teaches  Arithmetic  as  a  toffUalj  pnsotfMl,'  asoito  aeioniye,  ia* 
stead  of  learing  it  the  mere  map  of  formulas,  which  it  has  to  loag  remained. 


9.    These  books  am  snllre^  mm,  and'oontaln  many  TalmtUe  tetacea,  not  fbnMl  fn 
any  other  works  of  their  class  that  will  peculiarly  commend  them  to  the  jHwetfsa  I 
wsiftlB  of  tho  aga. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Dr.  William  C.  Fowler's  EmgUak  Ormmmm  Is  (fte  grammar  of  the  loidlsh  langvaga. 
If  you  get  Fowter  you  get  turn  bbst.  JOHN  OLABK  BIPPATH. 

QraencadCto,  tnd.,  Peoember  Itth,  1871. 


F^om  W,  W.  McDONALDj  L.  L.  D.,  Princ^al  qfthe  LauittOkSufk School 

LovisvxuB,  NoTsmber  8,  1871. 

**  To  yours  of  the  80th  ult.,  asking  for  mT  opinion  ot  Fowler's  Grammar,  I  take 
pleasure  in  ntplylug.  The  book  Is  used  In  this  school,  and  I  like  It  ezeeedingly  Ibr 
B)any  reasons,  but  principally  for  the  fogowing: 

1.  It  makes  the  subject  of  XogUsh  Orammar  intensely  Interesting  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

2.  It  kindles  great  curiosity  concerning  the  history  of  Xnglish  and  the  BngUsh 
rMe. 

8.    It  fhrnlshes  much  Taluable  and  rare  information  not  found  In  similar  te^ct 


4.    Its  flMttetf  axaets  ttom  ttm  atedsttt  that  kind  of  mental  dlsalpUne,  which  many 
Insist  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  Gbrammars. 
I  repeat  that  I  like  It  exceedingly. 

Vor  terms,  address 

HARPSH   A  BROTHEKSU 
J.  X.  OIiQOTT.  XA4liiiifiP«i]Mb  tot  **^  ^^"' 


1 


EDUCATIONAL  V/ORKS 


ANTHOirg  0LAB8I0AL  81BII8.    The  aiMt  Mayfate  OUarioal  SeriM  inibllahed  la 

AmerloA. 
LOOMIS'S   HATHBHATIOAL   8XBIXS.     The  teTorite  in  Americfta  OoUegee  »nd 

Acftdemlei. 
OUBTIUS  AND   SMITH'S   GBVKK  AND  LATIN  SXBISS.    PeonlUrlj  adapted  to 

the  need!  of  High  Soboola  and  Aoademiei. 
HOOKVB*S  SSBllS  ON  THX  NATUBAL  SGISKOXS.     The  only  complete  a«d  pro- 

gretslTe  Series.    la  Bight  Books,  Tis.,  ft  Ghnd*s  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 

Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemtotn^,  and  Teaci-Books  an  Natoral  Philosophy 

Natural  History,  and  Ulneralogy  and  Geology. 
WADDXL*S  GBKBK  GBAMMAB  FOB  BBGINNXB8.    A  small  book, oontaining  only 

snob  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 
DALTON'8  THTSIOLOGT.    Just  published  and  afraady  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 

'  leges,  besides  nnmerous  Academies  and  Schools. 
HATXN'S  BHSTOBIO.    (JM  Bmidg.S   New,  fresh  and  praotioal. 
iriNOHSLL'S  GBOLOGIOaL  OHABT.    The  only  Chart  wbioh  agrees  with  the  eea- 

clnsions  of  modem  geologists. 
OOMJOBT*«  OBBMAN  COUBSI.    {Jful  fMUhtd,)    Preparsd  for  the  use  of  those  who 

are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 
XTPHAM '8  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  In  use. 
8TUDKNT8*   HI8T0BIXS.     Compriiing  Smith's  Greece,  LlddelPs  Borne,  Student's 

•  Vfeaaoe,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  Kagland,  and 

Smith's  Old  and  New  TesUmeat  Histories*     Xaoh  History  complete  ia  aae  l)lmo 

Tolume. 
■SIHTH'S  SMALLKB  HI8TOBIS8.    For  High  SchooU  and  Academies.    Chneece,  Some 

«aiul  Xngland  now  ready. 
birASBICAL  LIBBABIX6,  of  Testa  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 

and  Parapbrastic. 
WILLIAMSON'S  CONCXNTBIC  GLOBXS,  Celestial  and  Terreetrial.    InTaluable  aids 

to  the  study  of  Astronomy.   The  othe»  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  It 

the  Stars,  Oolures,  Icliptlc,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 
BOTD'S  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    An  Kclectlc.    Presenting  the  Tiews  of  most  of  the 

noted  writers  on  the  suliject. 
DUFF'S  BOOK-KXXPING.    The  newastand  oMst  aomolete.    Praotleally  illnstratlBS 

■eichaats*,  MaauliMturev*,  PrlTata  Bankers',  BaUroad  and  Kattoaal  Bank  ac- 
counts. 
DBAPEB'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  fh>m  Photographs. 
DBAPEB'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OaXMISTBY.      Made  for   use  ia  Colleges    and 

Academies. 
FOSTEB'S  GHEUI8TBY  AND  APPABATU8.     A  complete  set  of  all  the  annaratua 

necessary  to  Illustrate  the  experiments  glTen  In  tbe  work  is  fhrnished  for  |46. 
BALKELD'S   FIBST   BOOK   IN   SPANISH.     Adapted  to  the  needs  of  aU  classes  ot 

learners. 
KNAPP*S  FBBNCH  GBAMUAB  AND  BEADKB.    Written  by  an  American  who  ftilly 

appreciated  the  dilBoaltles  of  American  pupils. 
BUTLBB'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTBB'8  POLITICAL  BOONOMY.  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 
PABKBB'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Btndeata  of  aU  grades. 
SCHOOL    LYBICS :    A  Collection   of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  DeTottonal  Bzei«lses  tm. 

Schools.  - 

D1CTI0NABIB8  AND  LEXICONS.    AnAon's  Latin-English  and  Engllsh-Latln  Die- 

tlonarT,  Andrews*  Latin-English  Lexicon,  BIddle  and  Arnold's  Bnglish-Latln  Lex- 
icon. Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-Bnfflfsh  Lexicon,  Yonge's  Encllsh- Greek  Lexicon, 

Bobinson*s  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Antbon's  Classical  Dictloaair. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drlsler's  Greek- 

Bngllsh  and  BngUsh-Greek  Lexicon. 

AND  BAIT  OTBll  FALVABU  SOOAnOBAL  WOill. 

For  terms,  address, 

X.  IC  OXiOOTT.  Zndiaiupolto.  Znd. 
AQMtn  roa 
l.tf  HABPBB  A  BBOTfiBBS. 


WILLSON'3  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS. 

A  SeriM  of  School  and  Fftmily  Seadert,  aiming  it  th«  bichest  degree  of  ueefolaeMt 
and  spleadidly  iUwtrated.  Theee  books  mralili  all  posetbTe  meaos  which  booke  caft 
altord  ft>r  oorreot  and  soooeieflal  inttvaollon  In  the  "art  of  reading,**  and  eepecially  for 
the  formatloa  of  oorreef  habiU  t^r^adbtg  at  tha  Yery  beginning  of  the  pnpil'e  oonne. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

The  arrangement  of  thle  popnlar  book  it  snoh  that  it  not  only  fbmiehee  raltable 
epelling-leasona,  formed  of  words  need  in  senteuoeei  and  thereby  having  a  mmming  at- 
tached to  them,biit  also  by  Ite  nee  pvtpUe  are  aoonstolied  to  the  approprlawue  of  wordf  • 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  ae  mnch  matter  for  Spelling  Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  sise,  it  Imparts  thorongh  elementary  iBstmotion  la  the  formation , 
derivation  and  nses  of  words. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BOOKS, 

(With  Ibrgfaal  Bnvl&g  Lmmu.) 

Half  of  the  time  which  pnplls  osnally  devote  to  the  prmcties  of  Penmanship  Ib 
school,  BMy  be  saved  by  tha  we  of  Harper's  Writing  Books. 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Drawing  Books,  by  H.  H.  Holmes,  Teacher  of  Drawing  In  Chicago 
University.    Practical  and  cheap. 

SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Recently  adopted  in  more  than  two  hnndred  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana. 

The  work  is  proftasely  embellished  with  Kngravings.  Mnmeroos  Maps  are  inserted 
at  snitable  places. 

At  the  close  of  various  marked  periods  in  the  narrative  will  be  fonnd  Omteral  Bs« 
Jltetiom$,  which,  it  Is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  and  instmotive  to  both  teacbeA  and 
pupils. 

HUNT1B*S  BLSMBHT8  OF  PLANB  QBOMBTBY..........>.^,....M...M.>....fl  00 

This  volnme  is  intended  only  !br  beginners— for  those  who  are  preparing  for  Ool* 
lege,  and  for  intermediate  and  high  schools  generally.  * 

0ALKIK*8  PBIMABT  OBJBOT  LBSSOKS ^.........^ ......................fl  SO 

CALKINS*  MANUBL  OF  OBJBCT  LBSSONS..^.....*.........................^...  1  60 


HABUH'S  FAB8BB  ABB  A WAuYZBB. ...».«»..««..«■««»««.«« >«»——fM««»..»t  t ■»»■««*    60 

MABCH*S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDT...-^......^....^^.^.^.      76 

MABOH  8  AlfvIiO  BAXON  QBAMM BB« »..«.».<.»»« f  «■«».»« «..».<»»«>»wt«»»M.«—...  X  60 
MABCH'S  ABGLO  SAXON  BBADBB^.....^..^..  ^-^.....^.^...^^  1  60 

For  terms,  address, 

J.  X.  OIiOOTT,  IndlumpoUt.  Ind. 
▲asm  von 
HABFSB  *  BBOTS1IB8. 


/ 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 


•  m* 


Thii  Inttltatlon  Is  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  U  doing  ma  cfllelent  work. 
tt  if  the  ProfeMional  School  for  the  Teftohers  of  the  State.     Two  conrsei  of  la^ 
■tmotion  hftYe  been  arrsnged ;  sn  Xlementary  and  ftn  AdTftnoed  oonrM. 
The  dealgn  of  the  fxbst  1b  to  thoroogMy  qmllfy  Tonng  Ken  and  Women   for 

TEACftING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

Md  Ih  the  dlfli»rent  fp^<»  of  the  CITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  ssooxn  Is  to  qanlliy  the  Student  for  the  higher  PnbUc  School  work. 

AN  mSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  st  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  snd  Fstl  Terms,  for  the  ipeeUI  beneflt 
of  those  who  can  attend  tiie  School  bnt  one  T«rm.    The  Olaw  wfl!  receive  such 

Literary  and  Frofes^nal  Instruction 

is  adapted  to  thisir  wants. 

IXPINSBS: 

TtfiTXoir  IB  ]*msB.    Board,  Inclndlng  fhel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  fn  good  IWmlUes 
93  00  to  91  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms»  and  boarding  themselTeB,  Students  can 
rednoe  their  expenses  to  less  than  92.60  per  week. 

^  CALBNDBR  1871-^72. 

VaU  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  contlnaes  ilfleen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  Sd,  and  oontlnnes  eleven  weeks. 
Bpiiiig  Ter«  begliis  Marah  SfSHk^  and  ooBtiniies  thirteen  weeks. 

rsnfAsr  aits  mmsaiBsiATa  kosil  soeools, 

Bach  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    Thess  Schooli 
irfford  oppoitnnlty  fbv  ohserratioii  and  praeiloe  for  Stndents  in  the  Xonaal  School, 
for  ftirther  infomation)  send  for  a  Oatalogne. 

W.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 

T-4f  iM^Mia  BimU  Somal  8cfti««l. 


INDUNl   SCBOItt  FnRinmE  WORKS, 


•■  BADtAL."  "  BAD!  AL." 

RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA. 

SCHOOL  FDRNrrURE,  CH0RCH  POKMTDBE, 

HAXL  AirD  DSPOT  SSATTErCHi,  SM. 


■^  bad  for  Hw  GBUlBffM  to  th* 

EXRA  SAIfH  A  ro.  ■unfutnilBf  AnoeUtton. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


8T.  LOUIS  and  taE  WEST. 


The  ONLY  Use  mDnlng  PntLHAlcs  eeleSMri  DRAWINO- 

.      BOOH  8LEBPIN0  0AS8  from  NEW  YORK,  FXTTS- 

BUBO,  XfOUIBTILLB,  QnSOUnXA'Tl,  and 

nrsiAorAPOiiif  to 

ST.  LOaiS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

FHwnnn  ahonld  remembar  that  tbi*  ii  the  Oreftt  WMt  Bousd 

Btrntd  (br  KsiiMli  City.  LcttTenironh.  Lhvroiaoe.tftl- 

peka,  Jimotion  Oit;*  Tort  Soott,  and  St.  Joseph. 

_,    jlj  KAHBAB,  tor  lb*  nnMM  at 

■ homu,  will  hiTa  ItSti^r^Hrli: 


■Bd  ltt%t  MrtlM  triYcltnc  logathn  ;  and  tli«[T  biggagt,  •mlgnBt  onlAt  lod  ilixk, 
*UI  b>  (Blppsd  oD  tha  mm  bforalila  lermi,  pnaantliif  lo  Coloolati  A^K 
Wuj^Ua*  "'*'  OomftirM  and  Aocommodatloiu  u  are  pHMaM  Df  KOIIT&KB 

TKlim  oaa  Im  ebWaad  at  aU  Uh  piioalpal  Tkikat  Oflow  la  th>  Xartwn,  HMOto 
*B(rBanU*rB  Butw. 

0.  1,  TWLm,  On.  FUl.  A|i:  8t  fitnH 
BOBT.  lUKlTT,  luten  fan.  ifi,  IaM>B*yilli. 
*-<  lOftir    E.    8IMP80IV, 

Sraaral  BaptrintudJal,  InUaupoUi. 


[«1 


trOTBINO  MQOAL  TO 


Atwater  s  System  of  School  Government 


It  is  in  evary  way  Supefior  to  the  Mtrking  Sytttm.    Ch«ap«r,  !#••  troublMomt, 
tnd  mora  tff»etiv«,  it  It  Reports  to  Paronts  oaoh  dty. 


A  now  And  boaatUtal  odltton  of  Ton  Thonf ond  Soto  now  roady  ter  the  Spring  trode. 
Boch  oot  oontalni  oifht  hnndrod  Tickoti,  boontlfolly  Litbogropbod  in  colon,  for  91.60; 
aloo,  a  Sorloi  of  ovor  nine  bnndred  timnar  Tiokoti  for  8nad*y  Sclioolf ;  prioo*  I2» 
iTory  Bnnday  Scbool  in  tho  land  ehomld  haTO  a  fot  of  theoo  oardi.    Alio, 

ATWATBB'8    WALL    MOTTOXS, 

Vor  both  Publio  and  Svnday  School! ;  a  wparato  eot  for  oaoh,  eoaetettng  of  Twenty 
Mottoofl,  nicely  Printed  in  Oolon  on  beet  Oblna  card-board.    Price  per  set,  $1. 

\*  Bbto  Postaqb  Stamp  fob  Samplm  amo  OnooLABt, 

John  Atwateb, 

S,2t  No.  118  nfth  ATonne,  Chicago,  liiinoii. 


TO  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  Ac. 


Achromatic  Refracting  Telescope, 

K4IITAT01IIAI.I.T  HOVSTSD,  •»  HAHLOClAJrr  BTAJID, 


HaTing  circles  of  Bight  Asoension  and  Declination,  nearby  6  inches  diameter.    oW^eC 

glass  434^  Inches  clear  aoertnre,  focal  length  6  feet.  One  terrestrial  and  Uto  celestial 

eye-pieces,  Finder,  8an-shs4es,  Prism  in  diagonal  tnbe,  for  vieving  objects 

OTor  head,  with  handle  attached  to  instrument,  by  turning  vhlch  the  ol^ect 

may  be  kept  in  Tiew  any  desired  time.    Neat  Walnut  box.  with  lock  fbr 

Instrument,  when  not  in  nse,  made  by  Henry  Fita,  of  New  York. 


Any  person  wishing  to  purchase,  If  luTlted  to  test  itn  merits.    This  article  is  la 

Crfect  conditton,  and  will  bt«  Hold  on  much  mere  reasouab  t*  terms  than  any  similar 
stmment  can  possibly  be  procnrod. 

WILLIAM  HAUGHTON. 
BayiTilla^  Heaiy  Ooimty,  lad.,  1871.  4m,t.f. 


\ 


nr  TBI  ttML^  ASAia  wna  normaaou  asAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BY    ASA    GBAT,    M.    P., 
Vlflher  BroftMor,  H»rf*rd  1TiilT«nitj. 


MOBS  XXTBNSIYELT  IH  U8X  THAN  ALL  OTHXBS  COMBINBD. 


This  JaeUy  oel«br»t«d  B«rie«  of  Text-Booka  presents  the  ktest  and  most  accorats 
principles  and  deTelopments  of  the  beatifUl  science  to  which  Professor  Quay  has  devoted 
so  mneb  of  his  Ufb.  ffone  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  sci- 
entific theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  Interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary 
work,  *'  How  Plants  Grow/*  to  his  more  elaborate  **  Hanaali"  there  is  one  simple, 
concise,  and  yet  ezhnostive  method  of  treating  the  various  grades  of  the  science. 
Flowery  rhetoric,  beautlfhl  figures*  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dis- 
carded, and  in  place  is  given  a  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  language, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily 
Into  the  author**  spirit.  The  leading  selenMlo  men  of  this  country  and  Knrope  havo 
awardad  the  highest  place  in  the  Galaxy  of  Botanists  to  Professor  Geat. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW, 

TH1   MOST  OHABMINO   BLSMBKTABT  TEXT- BOOK  'BTBB  WBITTKN. 

Five  Hundred  BngrftTings  from  Nature.    Price  91.13. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  ftillest,  most  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text-Book  pnblised. 

INTXirDBI)  FOE  OOMMOH  B0BO0L8  AVB  AOADBMIM. 
an  pages.    Fully  lUustratad.    Price  fSJiO. 

*^  This  and  How  PLjLiin  Obow,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  known 
in  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  ofhers  published. 


THE    MANUAL. 

A  FULL  AHD  OOMPLKTB  WOBK  FOB  HIGHJEB  0LASSB8.    PBICX  18.26. 

THU  ■sails  Axso  ooMFBiSM  TBI  vouownia : 


Lessons  in  Botany^.. fl.90 

Flpld,  Forest  and  Gatrden  Botany  8.00 
Lssiops  and  Manual...M.M.,...M  •^  8.C0 


Manual  with  Mosses...-.^.........  $8.79 

Structural.................................  8.60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  Sutsa.....  3.60 

The  most  lib9ral  terns  for  introduction  will  ba  giTon.    Send  for  full  deserip- 
tlte  Circulars,  Ac. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO. 


3.tf.  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


[«] 

L.APORTE 


TEOHNIO  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


W.  p.  PHELON,  Principal 


To  VMi  Ooiuiov  ScHooi.  Tbaobsbs  or  Lapoktb  ahd  AWOiaiNO  Oouvtim: 

The  OoDTentloQ  of  EzamiBen  for  Indiana,  at  MMion  in  December,  1871,  roted  to 
Inereaee  the  rigidneM  of  examination  by  making  the  qaestione  more  difflcolt  and 
railing  the  arerage  required.  From  hit  knovlMge  of  the  present  ttanding  of  the 
teachert  of  Laporte  county,  the  examiner  ia  conTinoed,  nnleee  some  atepe  are  taken 
immodlately  tu  prerent  it,  there  will  be  bat  a  acanty  anpply  of  teaobera  for  the  Ikll 
and  winter  sehoola.  Thia  being  the  oaae,  he  propoaea  to  offer  the  advantagea  of  a  i^ 
weeka  Normal  Glaaa  and  Inatltnte  to  the  teachera  of  thia  atid  adjoining  conntiea,  if  a 
claaa  of  forty  or  more  will  pledge  their  attendance.  Otherwlae,  he  will  waah  bta  haada 
of  the  matter  and  aimply  let  the  weight  fall,  craahine  whomaoever  it  may.  It  bo- 
oomea  an  Imperatlre  duty  for  our  patrona  and  Townahip  Tmatee  to  urge  npon  oor 
teachera  the  ueceeaity  of  ualng  thia  or  aome  other  meana  for  braahing  off  the  rnat,  and 
preparing  themaeUea  for  taking  higher  tantage  ground. 

8B8SI0K. — ^The  aeaalon  will  commence  on  the  8th  of  July  and  continue  alz  weeki. 
Thia  will  not  take  the  time  available  to  teachera  for  their  own  work,  and  will  be  moot 
conTenlent  for  them  It  wiU  be  at  a  aeason  of  the  year  when  Laporte  ia  the  moot 
pleaaant  citj  in  the  State.  Beaidea  thia  advantage,  it  is  eaay  of  aeoeao  ttom  all  divee- 
tiona  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  I.  P.  ft  0.  Bailroada. 

STXnDIXS.^-Tbe  brancfaeo  pursued  will  bo  auch  aa  are  required  by  the  Indiana 
Bohool  Law  for  lloenae.  The  drill  will  bo  by  regular  claaa  work.  Lectures  on  Phyal- 
ology,  with  ample  inllttatratlone  are  expected  from  one  of  our  boat  pbyaieianaa'alao  a 
courae  of  lectnrea  f^om  one  of  our  prominent  lawjers  on  the  School  Law. 

PLAGE  AND  TIMS.— The  oeosions  will  bo  held  in  tho  building  occupied  by  tho 
Laporte  Teehnio  and  Training  School.  They  will  commence  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
dose  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  conforming  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  following: 


PBOaBA]fl[S.—ftOO~8:lfi— Opening  Kxerciaea;  8:15— 9:00— Arithmetic;  8:00-^:4 

Pbyaioolgr;  8:46— UhOO— Beceaa;  10:00— 10:i6>-Geograi«hy  and  Map  Drawing.    10:ift— 
11:80— U.  8.  Hiatory;  11:80— 12:16— Grammar;  18:16— 1:00  Beading  and  Spelling. 

TXXT  BOOKS.— Booka  for  relbrenoe  will  bo  Bobiason's  Proctleal  and  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Gutter's  Physiology,  Ouyot*s  Intermediate  Geography,  8cott*s  U.  8.  His- 
tory, HarTcy's  Slemmttatrf  Grammar,  and  Cole's  Institnte  Beader.  Theae  baring  sooio 
or  all  of  these  booka  can  bring  them.  A  otock  will  bo  on  hand  to  aupply  any  who  may 
need  to  atail  themaelvea  of  it. 

TUITION— nie  tuition  will  fie  aix  daUars  for  tho  alz  weeks,  invariably  in  advaneo , 
liofbro  registering  as  members  of  the  class. 

BO ABD.— Board  oan  bo  obtained  at  fkrom  $3.60  to  $4.60  poi  week* 

PB0BABILITIK9.— It  ia  expected  that  the  claaa  will  bo  able  to  accomplish  neariy 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  term,  making  aufflcieut  roTlew  to  eoTor  the  exigenoy  of  th 
ease.    Teachera  who  wiah  to  make  a  profitable  Tacation  will  aend  in  their  names  bofere 
the  1st  of  June,  1872,  expressing  their  desire  and  intention  to  attend  the  Norma 
Term. 

Address, 

LATonti,  Maioh  36^  1872.  W.  P.  PHBLON, 

^U  Oonntj  Xxaninor. 


m 

IK  TBI  nniDS  ASAIH  WITH  PBOmSO*  OBAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BT    ASA    GBAT,    M.    D., 

liiher  ProiiBMor,  HarrArd  UnlTenlty. 


MOBK  BXTINSIYBLT  IH  USB  THAN  ALL  0THBB8  COMBINBP. 


Tbifl  Jnitly  celebrated  Seriei  of  Text-Books  preeentt  the  Uteet  and  moet  secarate 
prinolplei  and  deTelopnente  of  the  beatifkil  sclenoe  to  which  Professor  Quay  has  deroted 
so  moch  of  his  life.  Mone  have  yet  approached  him  Id  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  sol* 
entitle  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary 
work,  **How  Plants  Grow/*  to  his  more  elaborate  *'Manaal,"  there  Is  one  simple, 
concise,  and  yet  ezhanstlTs  method  of  treating  the  varlons  grades  of  the  science. 
Plowery  rhetoric,  beantlftil  flgnres,  lofty  specniatlons,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dis- 
carded, and  in  place  Is  given  a  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  language, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily 
Into  the  anthor*ft  spirit.  The  leading  scieutflc  men  of  this  country  and  Burepe  haTO 
awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Oalaxy  of  Botanists  to  Professor  Obat. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

THI   HOST  OHABMinO  SLIMINTAKT  TKXT-BOOK  BTXB  WBITTIS. 

Five  HundNd  Kngr»Ting*  from  Natar*.    Price  $1.12. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  ftillest,  moet  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Tezt^Book  pnbllied. 

IMTBBDKD  FOB  COMMON  SCBOOLB  AND  ACADBMIB8. 

6iS  pages.    Pully  lUnstrmted.    Price  |2^.  ^ 

*«*  This  and  How  Plavtb  Oaow,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  known 
in  Botanical  Soienca.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  others  published. 


THE    MANUAL. 

A  FULL  AND  OOMPLBTB  WOBK  FOR  HIOHEB  0LA88BS.    PBICB  $2J». 

THU  iBniu  ALSO  ooMPEUEa  THB  roLiowino : 

Lessons  In  Botany -...fl.SO       Manual  with  Mosses.MM.M..M.....  SS.75 

Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  2.00        dtructural .......^  8.60 

Lessons  and  Manual....M.M,...^ ...  3.00        Flora  of  the  8onthern  States....-  8.60 

flOTThe  most  Ubsrat  terms  tor  introduction  will  be  glTen,    Send  for  tail  descrip- 
ttft  Circulars,  Ac. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

PUBLISBSM, 

3.tf.  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  Naw  York. 


POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  GO. 

LIBSBAL  TEBM8  FOB  FIEST  INTBODUCTION. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  8£BIBS. 

Oayot's  Elementary  Qeograpby. 

Oayot'a  Intermediftte  Oeography. 

*     These  two  books  form  the  eAeaoett  series  published,  and  yet  they  are  foond  to  be  suf- 
ficiently fnll  for  the  Common  School  coarse. 

INDEPENDENT  BOOKS.    ' 

Oayot*s  lotrodnction  (or  Teacher's  Hand  Book.) 

Gnyot's  Common  School  Geography. 

FEUrER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

OBADED  SCHOOL  SEBIES. 

Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  (Illustrated.) 

Felter's  intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 

INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Felter's  First  Lessons,  (lllostrated.) 

Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Manual  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachers. 
These  Arithmetics  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously.    They  are 
better  graded  than  any  other  series.    They  gire  good  satisfaction,  because  with  then 
teachers  obtain  good  results. 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Cooley*8  Easy  Experiments. 

Cooley's  Elementary  Phlloeophj. 

Cooley's  Chemistry. 

Cooley's  Philosophy. 

TENNVS  WORK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

DeseiiptiTe  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars,  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  may 
Always  be  had  on  application. 

Address, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

Care  of  Hadley  Brothers,  Booksellers, 
IS-tf  783  State  street,  Chicaga. 


VIA 


&  U  FAYETTE  R.  fl, 


TH>  SHORTXST  AND  MOST  DIBIOT  BOUTI  VBOH  ALL  FOIHTS 


THBOUOH 


LAFAYETTE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Bail  and  Blver  Towns  and  Oitlet  in  Eaatern  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentvcky. 
This  Boad,  with  its  connections  from  the  West  now  offers  passengers  more  fitoilitles  in 
Thri^agb  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Service  than  any  other  line  to  Cincinnati,  harlag^e 
adrantage  of 


FBOM 

Ckieafii,  Onaba,  Kaasaa  Cltjr,  St.  Iioulsy  aad  all  latamiedtato 

points  to  CineiiiBatl. 

But  one  change  of  cars  from  the  above  named  cities  to 


Tltroogh  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  prinoipal  ticket  offices  In  the  West.    Be 
enre  to  ask  for  tickets  via  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafoyette  Ballroad. 

C.  K.  LOBD, 
Gen,  Ticket  Agent,  Cincinnati. 

WILL   BE    ISSUED   APBIL    1»   1872. 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF 

Sabbath    School    Muslcp 

BY  J.  W.  RUGGLES, 

XNTITLED 


"THE  TBEAbUBS"  is  a  Quarterly  Message  of  Sabbath  School  Songs  for  our  Sab- 
bath Schools,  Social  Circles,  Temperance  Meetings,  and  all  Christian  workers  svery- 
where.  Each  number  will  contain  88  pages  of  new,  choice,  practical  Sabbath  School 
Music,  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  workers  of  to*day.  The  following  are  a 
few  selections  from  the  first  number:  1.  Heavenly  Treasure.  2.  Will  it  Pay  ?  3.  Oa  to 
the  Fountain.  4.  Away  to  the  Sabbath  School.  6.  Unto  Him  that  Cometh.  6.  Wait- 
ing and  Watching  for  Me.  7.  Heavenward  Bound.  8.  Will  They  Meet  Me  on  the 
other  Shore.  Price,  $1  per  dozen;  18  per  hundred. 
a^Seud  10  cents  and  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy. *eK  A.  CURTNKY, 

4,1  Publisher,  Yalporaleo,  Ind. 


New  Books 

ADDED    TO    THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


-»♦•- 


The  puMislwrs  hare  much  pleasure  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fad  tluit  the  following  hoolcs  have  been  recently 
issued  by  tlveni.  They  tvill  be  glad  to  receive  your  orders  for 
any  or  all  of  theni. 


-»♦•- 


Swinton's  Condensed   History  of  the  U.  S. 

A  CoTidensed  Sclwol  History  of  the  United  States^  constructed 
for  definite  results  in  Recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method 
of  Topical  Reviews.  By  William  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  California,  and  author 
of  "Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  &c.,  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other  illustrations,  i  vol. 
Cloth.      300  pages.      Price,  for  examination^  75  cents. 

This  work  was  published  last  August^  and  has  had  an  unprecedented 
success — near  25,000  copies  having  been  sold. 


From  Rtv.   EDWARD  WA  LL,  Prin.  Stevens  High  School^  Hoboktn^  N.  J.,  Nai:  6th,  1871 

**Swinton's  Condtnsed  School  History  o^  the  United  States  was  adopted,  as  one  of  the 
text-books  of  this  &chool,  soon  after  it  was  issued.  The  examination  ana  approval  which  I 
gave,  previous  to  its  introduction,  have  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
grades  in  which  it  is  used*  The  history  bears  traces  in  every  part  of  that  mastery  of  diction, 
of  that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  worlc  of  instruction,  and  of  those  studies  in  history 
with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Swinton  has  been  associated." 

From  the  Principals  of  the  COLUMBIA  COLLEQE  Grammar  School, 
^^  For  younger  classes  we  think  it  superior  to  any  that  we  have  used." 

From  Hon.  NEWTON   BATEMAN.  Supt.  SchooU,  lUinois. 

"  Swinton's  Condensed  History  is  an  attempt— very  successful,  I  think — to  disentangle  and 
classify  the  leading  facts  of  American  historv,  so  as  to  Drin^  the  subject  within  the  grasp  and 
mastery  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  average  ability,  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  study  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  country.  I  consider  it  a  very  timely  and  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  practical  solution  of  that  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  *  How  to  teach  United 
States  history  successfully  in  the  public  schools  ? '  ' 

From  Hon.  WM.  T.   HARRIS,  Supt.  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  I  think  Swinton's  Condensed  History  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  school  histories.  In  per- 
forming his  task.  Prof.  Swinton  seems  to  me  to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  making  the  book 
concise  and  clear  ;  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  study  it,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  recom- 
mendations." 

From  tho  New  York  Times. 

"  The  work  is,  in  fact,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of  any  book,  precisely  what  it  professes  to 
be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

From  Prof.  H.   M.   Hyf^HS,  Prin.  Preparatory  Department,  Bowdon  ^Ga.}  College. 

'*  Alter  a  careful  examination,  I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I  think  Swinton's  Con- 
densed History  a  most  excellent  work.  The  total  absence  of  partisan  bias  or  sectionalism  is  a 
feature  that  1  was  much  pleased  to  observe.  I  was  also  much  pleased  with  the  method  of 
topical  reviews." 

From  Hon.  W.   H.   BAKER,  Sup:.  Schools,  Savannah,  Ga. 

"  I  like  the  plan  of  Swinton's  Condensed  History  very  much,  and  shall  he  willing  to  ask  ftl 
introduction.'* 


Kerl's  Shorter  Course. 

A  Shorter  Course  in  English  Crrammar.  Adapted  for  use  in 
schools  where  only  one  text-book  in  Grammar  is  required.  By 
Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  Kerl's  Series  of  English 
Grammars."     240  pages.     Price,  38  cents,  /or  examination. 

From  Prof.  J.   H.   HOOS^,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
**  I  am  well  pleased  with  Kerl*s  Shorter  Course.    Its  first  claim  to  public  favor  is  its  size — 
it  is  a  small  book.    The  false  syntax  is  well  selected,  and  hence  valitable.    The  work  abounds 
with  the  life  and  vivacity  of  the  author  himself." 

From  F.  W.   PARKEfi,  /'rtn.  /vormal School,  Dajfton,  Ohio. 
**  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that  the  Shorter  Course  is  the  best  Gram- 
mar for  School  use  I  have  seen.    It  is  certainly  the  most  practical." 

From  WIN  FIELD  S.  L\}TV\^R,  Irin.  Public  Schools,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 
*■"  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  different  grammars,  with  a  view  to  select 
the  best  for  the  use  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  have  evidenced  my  preference  for  Kbsl's 
Shorter  Course.    I  consider  this  work  unsurpassed  for  practical  instruction,  scientific  arrange- 
ment, and  clearness." 

From  B.  S.   \^^\H,  Prin.  Female  Seminary.  Washington,  Ga . 
*'*'  I  like  the  Shorter  Course  very  much.    I  have  examined  others  recently,  but  give  this  the 
preference." 

From  N.  C.   DOUGHERTY,  Prin.  Morris  (III. }  Classical  Institute. 

**  The  practical  working  of  Kerjl's  Shorter  Course  is  gratifying  indeed,  even  beyond  my 
expectations." 

From  GEO.  S.  ALBEE.  Supt.  Schools,  Racine,  Wis. 

^'  Kbrl's  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar  is  what  teachers  have  labored  for  a  genera- 
tion to  obtain  ;  a  basis  for  oral  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  text-work  ;  brief  in  its  Kiymol- 
ogy  ;  full  and  clear  in  its  Syntax." 

From  J.  C.   P|CKARD,  Prin.  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
the  best  work 


*■''  For  the  Schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  Kerl*s  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar  is 
k  1  have  ever  seen." 


From  the  Rev.  THOMAS  K.  BEECH  ER,  zVr  /Ar  Christian  Union. 
"  We  are  free  to  commend  Kbrl's  Shorter  Course  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  bes^ 
grammar  we  have  ever  met  with. " 

From  the  American  Educational  Monthly. 
**  We  opine  that  the  work  will  stand  the  only  real  test,  that  of  the  class-room." 


Kiddle's  Short  Course. 

A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  Globes.  De- 
signed to  supply  a  brief  course  of  Lessons  in  Astronomy  for 
the  use  of  Young  Pupils,  or  of  those  whose  opportunities  do 
not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  By  Henry 
Kiddle,  A.M.,  Supt.  Schools,  N.  Y.  City,  i  vol.  180  pages. 
Price,  45  cents,  /or  examination. 

From  Prof.  ALBERT  C.   HALE,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  AVw  Jersey  Classical  and  ScientiJSe 

Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  y. 
*■"■  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Kiddle's  Short  Course  in  Astronomy^  and  consider  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents,  in  concise  form,  yet  in  a 
clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  imporunt  features  of  the  science  as  determined  by  the  latest 
investigations  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  most  excellent  text- 
book on  the  elements  of  Astronomy." 

From  Pro/.  F.  H.  SMITH,  University  of  Virginia. 
*^  Mr.  Kiddlb's  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  seems  to  me  to  deserve  commendation  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  style,  the  judicious  character  of  its  selections,  and  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  the  author  has  compressed  into  so  small  a  compass.  The  questions  added  for  solu- 
tion, and  the  exercises  with  tne  Globes,  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  text-books  from  the  American  press,  in  mechanical  execution,  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendon  press.*' 

From  the  A  merican  Journal  of  Science. 
*'  This  little  work,  Kiddle's  Short  Course,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  contains,  m 
concise  language,  an  outline  of  the  elements  of  Astronomy,  so  presented  as  to  maice  it  a  good 
text-book  for  scnools.  It  appears  to  be  accurate  as  to  facts,  clear  in  expression  as  its  brevity 
permits,  and  conformed  in  the  main  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities  on  tne  matters  of  which  it 
treats." 

From  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
"The  book.  Kiddle's  Short  Course,  is  got  up  In  a  verv  attractive  form,  and  is  fully  illus- 
trated.   The  matter  is  well  selected  and  well  arranged.    Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
elementary  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  so  well  ^^gnfwi  in  all  respects  for  the  our* 
poses  of  a  texubook." 


Swinton^s  Word-Analysis. 

Graded  Class-Boolc  of  English  Derivative  Words^  with 
practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms, 
and  the  use  of  words.  By  William  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the 
English  Language  in  the  University  of  California,  author  of 
"A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,"  "Rambles 
Among  Words,"  &c.,  &c.  i  vol.  128  pages.  Price,  25  cents, 
yhr  examination. 


^ The  prominent  points  in  this  worlc  are :   i .  The  clear  and  simple  method  of  word 

analysis  and  definition  ;  2.  The  practical  exercises  in  spelling,  definin^^,  and  the  use  of  words  in 
actual  composition  ;  3.  The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  oy  its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs 
of  the  several  grades  of  public  and  private  schools. 

From  Prof.  A.  J.  SWAIN,  Prin.  Stevens  Hi^k  School ^  Ciaremonty  N.  //. 
"  Swinton's  IVord  A  nalysis  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Etymoloey  is  a 
dry  study  at  best  to  children,  and  when  a  text-book  consists  wholly  of  long  and  tedious  lists  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  roots  and  derivations,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  to  young 
scholars.  But  this  is  so  practical,  and  is  so  fully  illustrated,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
teacher,  it  can  but  lead  in  many  cases  to  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  beauties  and  riches  of 
the  English  language." 

From  Rev.  W.  M,  BERKSTRESSER,  Prin.  High  School,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

"  We  consider  this  work  the  verv  best  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  hope  for  its 
early  introduction  into  all  our  schools.'* 

From  the  New  York  Public  School  Journal 
"  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  school  text-books  on  the  English  language  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.    It  should  be  in  every  elementary  school  in  the  country/* 


Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker. 

Selections  in  Prose^  Poetry  and  Dialogues^  suited  to  the  capa- 
cities of  Youth,  and  intended  for  the  Exhilpition  Day  require- 
ments of  Common  Schools  and  Academies;  with  many  new 
and  original  pieces.  By  Geo.  R.  Cathcart,  A.  M.  190 
pages.     Cloth.     Price,  for  examination^  75  cents. 

t^^  The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are  :  i.  The  selections  are  suitable  to  the  exhibition 
day  requirements  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies  :  a.  They  are  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  younger  pupils ;  3.  As  lar  as  practicable,  only  pieces  that  are  fresh,  or  that  have  not 
heretofore  oeen  used  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  are  presented. 

« 

From  Prof.  THOMAS  HUNTER,  Pres.  Girls'  Normal  ColUge,  New  York  City. 
"  Having  carefully  examined  Cathcart's   Youth's  Speaker,  1  can  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  my  fellow-teachers  as  a  little  work  of  great  merit.    The  selections  are  to  a  great 
extent  new,  admirably  arranged  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  youth- 
^1  student  of  oratory." 

From  Prof.  GEO.  W.   TJLLT^^,  Prin.  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 
**  A  careful  examination  of  Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker  shows  admirable  skill  and  good 
judgment  m  the  selections.    The  book  is  carefully  adapted  to  meet  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
schools  ;  and  will  commend  itself  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  from  the  interesting  and  pleasing 
character  of  the  pieces,  many  of  which  are  literary  gems. 

From  Prof.  S.  M.  CAPRON,  Prin.  Hartford  ( Ct. )  Hifh  School. 
**  The  K9»M'j  J9/fa>&«r  isagem  inits  way,  and  fills  a  place  in  our  school  literature  quite 
unoccupied  hitherto." 

From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
"  We  have  looked  over  the   Youth's  Speaker  pretty  carefully,  and  we  find  it  an  excellent 
work.    Teachers  who  are  often  at  their  '  wits  end'  to  hnd  pieces  adapted  to  younger  children, 
and  of  appropriate  length,  will  do  well  to  examine  it.    The  author  has  acted  quite  successfully 
upon  the  true  idea  that  boys  should  attempt  in  declamation  such  extracts  as  they  comprehend. 


Robinson's  Examples. 

Arithmetical  Examples^  Mental  and  Written.  With  numerous 
Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.,  designed  for 
review  and  test  exercises.  By  D.  W.  Fish,  A.  M.  Cloth. 
282  pages.     Price,  75  cents,  /or  examination. 

From  Rev.  C.  J.  COLUHS,  Sup.  and  Prin.  cf  Public  Schools,  lVilkes^Barre,Pa. 
^'  The  Arithmetical £jcampies  is  a  complete  Thesaurus,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
oeauty." 


I^rom  Pre/.  A.  J.  SWAl  N ,  /V/».  Steven* If tgk  School,  Claremont,  N.  ff. 
*"*■  Every  live  teacher  of  Arithmetic  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  *■  2,500  Examples.      1x 
would  have  been  a  Kreat  boon  to  me  had  it  come  three  months  earlier.    I  shall  find  occasion  tQ 
use  it,  however,  with  succeeding  classes." 

Prem  H.  O.  HARRIS,  Prof.  Mathematics,  Excelsior  Normal  Inst.  Carver rvilley  Pa. 
*"  The  Arithmetical  Examples  fiWs  9.  ■oXiiCC  in  the  mathematical  course  which  has  hitherto 
been  almost  vacant.    In  arrangement  and  completeness  it  has  no  superior,  and  these  character^ 
istics  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  among  text-books." 

From  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
^*  We  have  used  The  Arithmetical  Examples,  Awnwa  the  past  month,  in  giving  test  ezer^ 
cises  to  a  class  somewhat  advanced  in  Mathematics.    We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
variety  of  original  and  ingenious  problems  which  it  presents." 


The  Spencerian  Drawing  Books. 

Prepared  by  H.  HITCHINGS, 

Teacher  0/  Drawing  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  and  late  Pro/.  0/ Drawings 

U.  S.  I>f aval  Academy. 

A    Series    of   an    Elementary   and   Progressive    Cluiracter^ 

designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent plan.  To  be  completed  in  6  books.  Nos.  I  and  2  now 
READY.      Price^  30  cents  each^  for  examination. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
"The  two  numbers  of  the  Spencerian  Drawing  Books  before  us  commend  thetnselTCS 
strongly  to  favor,  Bv  giving  a  lesson  upon  each  side  of  the  pattern-sheet,  each  book  has  twice 
the  usual  number  of  lessons,  and  the  copies  come  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  pupiL 
These  lessons  are  admirably  arranged,  and  take  the  pupil  through  the  usual  course  of  lines  and 
figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  his  interest  and  exercise  his  taste.  The  copies  are  exceed- 
ingly well  printed  and  of  attractive  form,  and  the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be  reproduced, 
indicated.    Teachers  and  Committees  will  find  them  worthy  of  examination.'* 

From  Pro/  T.   F.   NELSON,  Pro/  Drawing  and  Penmanship,  ZanesvilU  (Ohio)  University. 

'*'  The  copy  of  Spepicerian  Drawing  Booh  "So.  i  has  been  examined  with  pleasure.  I  can 
say,  without  hesitation,  if  the  remaining  numbers  are  as  good  as  this,  it  will  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  series  before  the  public.^ 

■      ■■  o 

Loomis'  First  Steps. 

First  Steps  in  Music,  A  Course  of  instruction  in  Music  for 
Common  Schools.  By  Geo.  B.  Loomis.  To  be  completed  in 
Four  Books, 

NOW    READY: 
NUMBER  ONE.    Price,  15  cents.  NUMBER    TWO.    Price,  15  cents. 

NUMBER   THREE.    Price,  35  cenls. 
^^^  The  three  numbers  ^5  cents ^  /or  examination. 

^^^  The  most  popular  and  practical  series  of  music  books  published.  They  are  having-  a 
great  success,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  introduced. 


From  Hon.  HENRY  KIDDLE,  Supt.  Schools^  New  York  City. 

"  First  Steps  in  Music^  by  Prof.  Gborgb  B.  Loomis,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  for 
elementary  instruction  in  that  art.  The  method  is  based  on  correct  principles  of  teaching,  and 
the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  long  practical  experience  of  Prof.  Loomis,  are  such  as  to  enable 
teachers  generally  to  apply  them  with  facility  and  success. 

From  Q.  A.  CHASE,  Prin.  Louisville  fK^.)  Female  High  School. 
*'  I  have  tried  Mr.  Loomis  Plan  with  the  little  pupils  in  the  s';^iool  of  a  friend  of  m*ne.      It 
is  astonishing  how  delightedly  and  rapidly  they  learn  the  elements  of  vocal  music.    I  never 
saw  anything  equal  to  the  First  Steps  as  an  aid  to  primary  instruction." 


^^r  Any  of  th^  uforhn  httrMn  tnentlon^d,  if  r^quirrd  for  introduetion.,  «rl/l 
bm  furninhfd  «tn  thtt  tnttnt  rrnnoitable  terfns.  Single  copies  will  be  /orwarded  by  mesil 
to  teachers  on  receipt  0/  the  appended  price^  i/  required^  /or  examination  with  a  viev  to 
introduction. 

IW  <>ar  "New  DescrlptlTC  Catalosrue^  just  ready,  comprising  more  than  xoo 
pa^es.  and  containing  full  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  our  pubiica^ons,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers  on  application  ;  as  will  also  TAe  EdUcaUoikml 
Ueporier^  an  interesting  journal  full  of  useful  information. 

IV/SON,   BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  GO. 

.Educational  "PubttsherSy 

138  &  140  Grand  Street.  New  York. 
273  West  Bandolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Rational  ^Qtkz  of  Standard  School  B^^^^ 

PUBLISHED    BY 

A.    S.    BARNES    &    COMPANY. 


This  Series  embraces  more  than  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Edncational  Workt»,  compoai 
the  mo8t  complete  und  uniformly  meritorious  collection  of  text-books  ever  published  by  a  single  firm. 

The  Series  ia  complefe^  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature,  from  the  Prim 
which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult  "West  Point  Course." 

The  Series  is  uniformly  excellent.    Each  volume,  among  so  many,  maintains  the  general  standard 
merit,  and  assists,  In  its  place,  to  round  the  perfect  whole. 

The  Series  is  knovm  and  popularly  tuted  in,  every  section  of  the  United  States^  and  by  every  doss 
citizens^  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  religions  belief.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  oc 
necessary  to  name  the  following  popular  works,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  fairly  re 
recent  the  whole. 


PARKER  &  WATSON'S  ^'-'''■?^^^^^^''^^^r  Readers  and  Speller: 

Two  scries ;   each  complete  in  itself,  and  of  high  and  lower  gradation  respectively. 

DAVIES'  Complete   Unified   "West  Point  Cooirse"  in  MatheiliatJC! 

Including  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Calculus,  Surveying,  and  all  branches. 

MONTEITH  &  McNALLY'S  unrivaled  course  in  Geograph; 

Three  book8,  with  optional  volumes.    This  is  the  only  series  with  Allen's  Map-Drawing. 

CLARK'S  diagram  system  for  learning  English  Gramma 

Two  Orttmraars  (Primary  and  Advanced):   also  Analysis,  Key  and  Chart  separate. 

BARNES'  Series  of  Brief  Books  for  One  Term  of  Study  in  HiStOf 

United  States  History  published  in  1871.    A  General  History  and  others  to  follow  at  once. 

STEELE'S  "  Fourteen  Weeks "  in  Each  Branch  of  NatUral  SclenCI 

Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology  now  ready.    Physiology  In  press. 

WORMAN'S  Popular  Method  for  Teaching  Foreign  LBRguagi 

A  German  Series  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  the  French  series  happily  commenced. 


WILLARD'S  Course  of  History. 
PECK'S  GANOT'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
JARVIS'  Physiology  and  Health. 
WOOD'S  Text-Books  in  Botany. 
PORTER'S  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
CHAMBERS'  Elements  of  Zoology. 
PAGE'S  Elements  of  Geology. 
BEERS'  Round-hand  Penmanship. 
SMITH'S  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
BOYD'S  Course  in  English  Literature. 
SMITH  &  MARTIN'S  Bookkeeping. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  Writing. 
ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  Latin  Series. 
CROSBY'S  Greek  Series. 
PUJOL'S  Complete  French  Class  Book. 
ROOT'S  School  Music-Books. 


SEARING'S  Virgil  and  Classical  Texts. 
CLEVELAND'S  Compendiums. 
CHAPMAN'S  American  Drawing. 
MANSFIELD'S  Political  Manual. 
NORTHEND'S  Graded  Speakers. 
CHAMPLIN'S  Political  Economy. 
BERARD'S  History  of  England. 
SHERWOOD'S  Writing  Speller. 
BROOKFIELD'S  Child's  Composition. 
TRACY'S  School  Record. 
PECK'S  Applied  Mathematics, 
CHURCH'S  Higher  Mathematics. 
BARTLETT'S  College  Philosophy. 
MAHAN'S  Mental  Science. 
ALDEN'S  Text-Book  of  Ethics. 
BROOKS'  School  Devotion. 


^-  ANY  BOOK  SBNT  POSTBAin  OK  HUCJBIJPT  OF  ITS  PBICX!.  .^ 


Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivaled  Series  should  consult  for  details.  1.  THE  DESCRtPTI^ 
CATALOGUE,  free  to  Teachers-others,  5  cents.  2.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDUCATIONAL  BULLETI 
periodical  organ  of  the  Publishers ;  full  of  instruction  for  Teachers ;  subscription,  10  cents ;  earn] 
free.    Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York,  or  Chicago. 

t^"  8««  Kext  Pave. 


ational  School  Furniture  Company, 


CmOAGO,    II^l-.INO¥e, 


card's  patent  $ehool  i|esk  and  ^ettee  ^fombined. 


Iioy  furnish  ft  Bcluiol 
lUi  with  evcrj  conve 
ice  lo  the  Scholar 
hey  turn  tliat  room  at 
isui^  iDto  ttu  Assembly 
>Di,  mth  tieutsonlj 
'liey  dispose  of  obiflruc 
iH,  leaving  the  least  poe 
c  furniture  to  impede 
muvcmeuts  of  (litsscs 
the   cIcaDsiDg  of   the 


When  open,  this  ia  the 
moat  oriiamentiLl  ami  use- 
ful of  Desks,  nlth  lok- 
«(11,  Borfi-rack,  etc. 

When  llie  Desk-Lid  U 
folded  over,  it  rests  upon 
Ihe  back  of  llie  Seal  in 
front  fonning  an  cquaUy 
comfortable  false  back. 

Tile  Seal-Hiogc  is  the 
latest  Patent,  May  33, 1871. 
It  13  the  strongest  niade; 
and  quite  noiseless. 


Over  SO.OOO  of 
these  Desks  hare 
been  SOLD  since 
their  first  manu- 
fKctare, —  Julj> 
18T1. 


Ml  compaclljr,  oconpvlng  when  folded  nnlir  ten 
of  BpaCB,  Thus  ample  room  Is  afforded  for  In- 
ind  vgniBi.  and  j;tmnaal<c  cxctcIkus. 
rhuDToldcd.  thlH  dcak  IcaircB  Bo  niig;alnlf  and 
aui  Iron  urolectlnn  tii  tear  the  cloihca,  but  K- 
t  in  widlh. 


We  claim  that  these  Desks  excel  all  others  in  the  following  particulars : 

8.  They  arc  thoroughly  comfortable.  The  back* 
»ndBeal«bolh  bclnR  countnicti-d  with  «|)Mial  rpfer- 
cncc  10  the  comfort  o7  the  BCholar.  The  back  t*  curvpd 
la  meh  a  manner  as  to  give  proper  eoppon  la  the  pn- 
nil.  The  seat  IB  cnrvad  and  alatted  n>  that  eltUng 
Soe»  nol  become  tlrewme  and  painful. 

1.  Thoy  arc  ooImIcbb  In  opening  and  folding.  By 
nn  annllcKfimi  of  nBdB,  oH  noise  1»  avoided. 

8.  When  It  iBdeslred,  the  school-room  can  be  trans, 
formed  Into  o  spacloos  and  elegant  aesemblj  mom  foi 
adnlm  When  the  deak-lllt  l«  folded,  the  eeltce  be- 
come! Jnet  w  available  tor  IccMre-room  n? e  u  Uiongh 
maaecipnwlyfor  thatparpoae.  J"  "^  Si,'"*  •"' 
that  many  school  hoiiaea  are  need  for  public  m«i- 
fnsB  of  all  kinds,  inclndiua  rcligluui' worship  on  th« 
Sabbath,  (hla  fcalnro  of  malting  the  desk  Inio  a  com. 


t,  Ibe  caetlnga  being  alt  made  at  extra  weight  and 
ingth.  The  arranfemt'nt  for  folding  Ihbo  eouatmcl- 
obemtich  more  danblethan  ibeold  style  at  desk. 


«,  Principal  MarihaU  A 


!a«d'b  P*TFiiT  Foldoio-Dbsk  «Hn  Sbat,  for  convenience, 
and  dnrabllilj,  snrpaMCB  eterylhlng  In  that  line  1  have 
wen.  Lcl  every  School  Board,  before  aeallng  Ibelr  BChool- 
II,  eiamlne  Peahd's  Dcske.  Vi'iandettgMtdicUh  lhem,a.-ai 
ure  Ihnl  they  eicel  all  other  Bchool-Deske  in  every  re*p«cl, 
tt  poucBBlng  advanlagei  not  found  in  any  others  niade." 


r*  Each  Deak  !■  ftatened 
ETBEN    SCBBWS. 

V  lUiutrtit«<t  CiLtalOBue 


>  tbc  Floor  vrltli 


Price  List  BSQt,  post-paid,  on  appilcatdon.   Addreee 


National  School  Furniture  Compan 

CHICAGO,    II^LINOIS,  ' 

■peard's     "patent     School     J)esks     and     gette 

BcjIdM  (he  Folding  DrBkd*»cribed  (ON  OPPOSITE  PifiE).  we  cull  sltpntlon  [o  the  QBU  DESK 
FOLDINO  SEAT,  Juet  pBlrntcd,  and  designed  lo  fnpp]}-  i-chooEs  uot  wiKbing  Folding  Dteka. 

Oue  of  the  ADV/  "■"  '  "•"■  yfo  <iofy  any  one  to  sli 

of  tills  Desk  18  tliai  1  more  U  BACEF  L'  L  Desk 

are  TWENTY  PI  back  nnil  scut  liusB  BEA 

HEAVrCR  than  til  PUL  and   tliorouglily  ( 

itar  style  <ie.k8  FOBTABLE  Cl'BVE,  a 

.Wr9tjletok8.  SLATTED   allemalely 

The  seat  li.nge  i,  WALSllT  and  ASH,  flu 

u  used   in    Peard'  In  best  sliellae  vnniish. 

Desk,  and   is    NO  We  uiake  tliein  WIT 

besides  being  tlic  WITHOUT  a  FOOT-R 

EST  made.  as  purclinsers  desire. 


Wc  slM)  niiUio  Che  "KCONOMIC"  DKtiK,  n  -tyle  very  simflw  to  lUt  -GEM"  Dc 
t,'HBAPBB  IN  PBICB,  Intended  ror  school*  denlring  i  GOOD  folding  ccat  deik  M  the  1 
EST  POSSIBLE  PBICE.      Docrlpllon  and  Cuts  of  Ihe  "ECONOMIC"  Desk  will  b< 


]po.nJ4?gh  pcliQQls^  hernial  ^ehools  ani  ^cadl@m 

^   NATIONAL 

iStudyDesk. 


cnablea  them  la 
read  or  i<tudT 

vhtii  Httiiiff  erect 

ThU  Dent  tm 
btcomt  a  FA- 
VORITEKlurrT- 

This  is  the  Most  Complete   Desk  ever  Made 

It  >■   SmPLE,    vei7    CONVBNIBNT,    CANNOT    get   oat   of  OBOBB,   aad   occnplc 
la    INCHES    apace    when    POLKED. 

W©    Tnaniiraoture    a    full    lino    oi 

Teacher's  Desks,  Chairs,  Recitation  Settees,  Church  and  ^ 
Settees,  Blackboards,  &c.,  &c. 

Vr  niuBtrated  Catelogue  and  Price  Lists  sent,  post-paid,  on  appltcatlon.   Addn 


THE    FIRST   AND   THE    LAST   OF 


JUST    PITBLISHED 

I. 


Inaugurated  by  the  publioation  of 

A   Brief  History  of  the   United  States, 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING   ORIGINAL  FEATURES: 


It  is  Brief^  for  one  term  of  study ;  yet  is  so  Comprehensive  tliat  no  important  subject 
Is  of  full  attention.  Its  charming  Interest  never  flags.  The  Proportion  of  Events 
x>rding  to  importance  is  strictly  maintained,  and  it  is  carefully  Arran^ped  in  six  Epoclis, 
[has  Catch  words  in  black  type,  and  Key  Notes  to  distinguish  between  batth^  and 
per  events  of  seneral  similarity.  I"oot  Notes  contain  the  anecdote,  humor,  and  sparkk- 
t  histoxT,  also  Biographies  of  national  characters.  The  Maps  are  coppeiplate  engmv- 
^  skifirully  colored.  Qoestions  follow  the  text  << Historical  Recreations"  cod- 
ttute  a  delightful  and  thorough  means  of  Revie^r.  There  are  seventy  Illastrationa.  all 
|W  and  brilliant  specimens  of  art,  and  full  of  entertaining  action.  Portraits  are  included, 
1  far  as  possible,  in  characteristic  scenes.  Dates  are  scarce  in  the  text,  but  are  given  at  thr 
n  of  each  page  and  in  reviews.  The  Philosophy  of  History  is  studiously  presented, 
psolute  Inmartiality  is  also  observed.  To  crown  all,  a  Verbal  Index  facilitates  instant 
cerenoe.     in  every  one  of  these  particulars  the  new  History  is  without  a  peer. 


VATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

I  OF  THE   

I  IVATIOIVAIm  sxsrizss. 

I 

The  Independent  Readers  are  designed  to  meet  a  demand  for  smaller  and  cheapei 
oks  than  the  National  Series  proper,  and  to  serve  as  well  for  intermediate  volumes  of  the 
itional  Readers  in  large  graded  schools  requiring  more  books  than  one  ordinary  series  wiU 
pply.    The  Series  is  just  completed  (January,  1B72,)  by  the  publication  of 

TK>  toft  ^9     wlDft^Sb^TE'  ^^W^^Sb^'Wb^     13'flWBbiMft     'otft^'^b^R^^ob  j 

(bracing  a  treatise  on  Elocution*  so  logical  and  scientifically  precise — so  succinct,  per- 
icuous,  and  comprehensive,  as  absolutely  to  do  away  with  the  common  necessity  of  stating 
Geeptions.  A  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Blackboiu*d  Diag^rams.  The 
camples  for  illustration  and  practice  are  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  in  twenty  years 
experience.  The  Selections  which  follow  represent  every  variety  of  style  and  subject, 
Anged  Topically,  contributed  by  the  Best  Authors :  full  of  Interest,  Brief,  entirely 
tw  to  scholars  ;  Graded  with  peculiar  exactness,  furnished  with  Bio9ra|>hies  of  Auth- 
^  and  extensive  explanatory  Foot  Notes ;  and  Illustrated  with  magnificent  full-page 
od  cuts,  the  finest  ever  placed  in  an  American  school-book. 

BZAMXNE   THEM. 

K*  Either  of  the  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  proposing  to  adopt  for  class  usct 
Pproved,  on  receipt  of  75  cents ;  or  both,  on  receipt  of  $1.26« 

J^.  S.  B^PtlSTES  <Sz>  CO., 

Jfational  Educational  PiMishe' 
^M^&  113  William  Street,  KEW  YORK,  and  616  State  St.» 


« 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


S  TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 

O 

I.  YENABLE^S  UNITED  STATES :  A  School  Hzstobt  of  ths  United  Sttates,  by 
W.  H.  YxNABLX.  12  mo.,  finely  illnstrated  and  accompanied  with  numerous  care- 
fully drawn  maps,  and  charts.  Contains  Taluable  foot  notes,  referring  to  literary 
matter  relating  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  text ;  an  original  system  of  general 
questions  ;  an  original  system  of  biographical  reyiews,  illustrated  with  authentic 
portraits,  and  sustains  thronghout  a  unity  of  design  and  execution,  presenting 
a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration  of  the  leading  fiicts  of 
the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractive  form.    Now  rsady— Price,  $1.25.    Sup- 

f  plies  for  first  introduction  84  cents  per  copy.    Single  specimen  copy,  by  mail,  for 

I  examination,  84  cents. 

'  II.  THALHEI1[BB*8  ANCIENT :    A  Manual  of  Anciint  Histobt,  firom  the  earliest 

>  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.  D.  476.     By   M.  E.  Thalhximbb. 

K  8vo.,  about  3fl0  pp.,  with  pronouncing  vocabulary  and   index  of  all  the  names 

,  used  in  the  book;  handsomely  illustrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  Ancient 

temples  and  other  historical  objects,  charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  with  ac- 
'  curate  and  finely  executed  double  nage  maps  of  the  various  countries  considered  in 

I  the  text.    The  publishers  are  confident  that  these  important  features  in  connection 

with  the  pleasing  style  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  strict  con- 
formity in  statement  to  the  very  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities,  will  serve  to 
render  the  work  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting,  not  only  to  students  for 
whom  it  Is  specially  designed,  but  to  all  classes  of  readers.  N^arlf  readg^'Price, 
12.50.  Supplies  for  first  introdnction,  $1.67  per  copy.  Single  specimen  copy  fbi 
examination,  by  mail,  12.00,  or  by  Express  11.67. 

For  descriptive  circulars  with  specimen  illustrations,  address  the  publishers. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TBS  PAESSE^S  MANUAL,  Bt  John  Williams,  A.  M.  Embracing  classified  exam> 
pies  in  nearly  every  variety  of  English  construction.  Designed  for  scho<})h  and 
the  use  of  private  students.    12  mo.  cloth,  265  pp.    A  very  valuable  hand  book  of 

Saraing  exercises :  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  English  Grammar. 
in£^e  Specimen  copy,  76c. 

Alio,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  of 

PINNE0*8  OUIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.  Bt  T.  S.  Pinnbo,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"  Primary  Grammar,"  "Analytical  Grammar,"  etc.,  etc.  Embracing  over  250 
carefully  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  Instructing 
in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  full  instructions  on 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc. 
Single  Specimen  copy  for  examination,  50o. 


EGLBOTIO   PENS: 

No.  IflO,  School  Pen.  No.  200,  Commercial  Pen.  No.  900,  Extra  Fine  Pen. 

Price  per  gross,  $1.25.     Sample  card,  8  pens  of  each  kind,  It>o. 


The  following  will  be  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers : 

Specimen  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Phillips'  Day  School  Singer,  Leigh'* 
Phonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Header.     Illustrated  Dsaeriptive  Catalogue  of  the  jfc- 
eetle  Bdncvtional  Series. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

137  WALNUT  STREET,  28  BOND  STREET. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  TOBK. 
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THE    FIRST   AND   THE    LAST   OF 

BNf«  ^sm^i  %^^^  S«9lfi8l 


JUST    PITBLISHED: 

I. 

Barnes'  Brief  Histories, 

Inaugurated  by  the  publioation  of 

A  Brief  History  of  the   United  States, 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING   ORIOIXAL  FEATURES: 

It  is  Brief,  for  one  term  of  study ;  yet  is  so  Comprehensive  tlmt  no  important  subject 
ps  of  full  attention.  Its  charming  Interest  never  flags.  The  Proportion  of  Events 
bording  to  importance  is  strictly  maintained,  and  it  is  carefully  Arranged  in  six  £poeh<v. 
has  Catch  words  in  black  type,  and  Key  Notes  to  distlnguisli  between  battlt-s  and 
ler  events  of  general  similarity.  Foot  Notes  contain  the  anecdote,  humor,  and  si^rkle 
history,  also  Biographies  of  naticnal  characters.  The  Maps  are  copperplate  eugrav- 
^  skillfully  color^.  Qoestions  follow  the  text  ** Historical  Recreations**  con- 
tute  a  delishtful  and  thorough  means  of  Review.  There  are  seventy  Illastrations,  all 
w  and  brilfiant  specimens  of  art,  and  full  of  entertaining  action.  Portraits  are  included, 
far  as  possible,  in  characteristic  scenes.  Dates  are  scarce  in  the  text,  but  are  given  at  the 
)  of  each  page  and  in  reviews.  The  Philosophy  of  History  is  studiously  presented. 
)solute  Impartiality  is  also  observed.  To  crown  all,  a  Verbal  Index  facihtates  instant 
'erence.     In  every  one  of  these  particulars  the  new  History  is  without  a  peer. 


VATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  READERS, 


or  THE 


XrATIOXrAI.    SBRIEIS. 

The  Independent  Readers  are  designed  to  meet  a  demand  for  smaller  and  eheapei 
oks  than  the  National  Series  proper,  and  to  serve  as  well  for  intermediate  volumes  of  the 
ktional  Readers  in  lar|^  graded  schools  requiring  more  books  than  one  ordinary  series  wiB 
pply.    The  Series  is  just  completed  (January,  1872,)  by  the  publication  of 

ibracing  a  treatise  on  Elocution*  so  logical  and  scientifically  precise — so  succinct,  per- 
icuous,  and  comprehensive,  as  absolutely  to  do  away  with  the  common  necessity  of  stating 
jKceptions.  A  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Blackboard  Diagrams*  The 
^uunples  for  illustration  and  practice  are  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  in  twenty  year$ 
experience.  The  Selections  which  follow  represent  eveiy  variety  of  style  and  subject, 
ranged  Topically,  contributed  by  the  Best  Authors :  full  of  Interest*  Brief*  entirely 
ew  to  scholars  ;  w*aded  with  peculiar  exactness,  furnished  with  Biographies  of  Autb- 
e;,  and  extensive  ex])lanatory  Foot  Notes ;  and  Illustrated  with  magniticent  fuU-page 
>xl  cuts,  the  finest  ever  placed  in  an  An^rican  school-book. 

■ 

EXAMINE   THEM. 

.  B^  Either  of  the  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  proposing  to  adopt  for  class  use, 
Approved,  on  receipt  of  75  cents  ;  or  both*  on  receipt  of  $1.26. 

-A..  S.  B-A^rLlSTES  <&  OO., 

Jfational  EdU'CaMonal  PiMishers^ 


COMMENCEMENT. 


TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 


I.  YSNABLX'S  UNITSD  STATES :    A  School  Histobt  of  thc  Uhitsd  Sttates,  bt 

W.  H.  VxxABLX.  12  mo.,  finely  illattrated  and  accompanied  with  numerous  care- 
fully drawn  maps,  and  charts.  Gontains  yalnable  foot  notes,  referring  to  literary 
matter  relating  to  sntjeots  divonssed  in  the  text;  an  original  system  of  general 
qoestions  ;  an  original  system  of  biographical  reviews,  illustrated  with  authentic 
portraits,  and  sustains  throughout  a  unity  of  design  and  execution,  presenting 
a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration  of  the  leading  facts  of 
the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractive  form.  Noie  ready— Price,  $1.25.  Sup- 
plies for  first  introduction  84  cents  per  copy.  Single  specimen  copy,  by  mail,  for 
examination,  84  cents. 

II.  THALHEIMBK*8  ANCIENT :  A  Manual  or  Ahcibht  Hirobt,  fVom  the  earliest 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.  D.  476.  By  H.  E.  Thalhbimxb. 
8to.,  abont  360  pp.,  with  pronouncing  vocabnlary  and  index  of  all  the  names 
used  in  the  book;  handsomely  illustrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  Ancient 
temples  and  other  historical  objects,  charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  with  ac- 
curate and  finely  executed  double  nage  maps  of  the  various  countries  considered  in 
the  text.  The  publishers  are  confident  that  these  important  features  in  connection 
with  the  pleasing  style  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  strict  con- 
formity in  statement  to  the  very  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities,  will  serve  to 
render  the  work  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting,  not  only  to  students  for 
whom  it  is  specially  designed,  but  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Ntarlff  rsad^-^Prlce, 
|2.dO.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  fl.67  per  copy.  Single  specimen  copy  foi 
examination,  by  mail,  12.00,  or  by  Express  $1.67. 

For  descriptive  circulars  with  specimen  illustrations,  address  the  publishers. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  PARSEB'S  MANUAL,  Bt  Johii  Williams,  A.  M.  Embracing  classified  exam- 
ples in  nearly  every  variety  of  English  construction.  Designed  for  schoon  and 
the  nse  of  private  students.    12  mo.  cloth,  266  pp.    A  very  valuable  hand  book  of 

Sarsing  exercises :  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  English  Grammar. 
in|^  Specimen  copy,  76c. 

Also,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  of 

PINNEO'S  GUIDE  TO  COMPOSITION.  Bt  T.  S.  Pikiibo,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  author  of 
**  Primary  Grammar/*  "Analytical  Grammar,"  etc.,  etc.  Embracing  over  260 
carefully  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  Instmcting 
in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  tall  Instructions  on 
the  nse  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc. 
Single  Specimen  copy  for  examination,  60o. 


ECLECTIC   PENS: 

No.  IflO,  School  Pen.  No.  200,  Commercial  Pen.  No.  900,  Extra  Fine  Pen. 

Price  per  gross,  $1.26.     Sample  card,  8  pens  of  each  kind,  I^o. 


The  following  will  be  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Oflloers : 


Specimen  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Phillips'  Day  School  Singer,  Leigh'* 
netic  Primer  and  Primary  Header.     Illustrated  Deaeriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Sc- 


Phonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Beader. 
ectic  EdncBtional  Series. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 


137  WALNUT  STREET,  28  BOND  STREET. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK. 

6,tf 
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To  Educators  and  Scliool  OflBLcers- 

1  |[W  [DOUTIONU IDUNTIGI. 

THE  STEREOSCOPE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

400    JPine    Stereoscopic    "Vie'vrs. 
A   SUPERIOR   STANDARD   STEREOSCOPE. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CLASS    MANUALS    OF    417    PAGES. 


The  Mfaool  QM  of  the  Steieoscope  aa  syBtemetised  In  Hart  it  Anderson 'h  Stereotcopie 
School  Sets  is  advocated  by  the  press  and  lesding  edncators  everywhere. 


NOTICES. 

**  The  method  of  object  teaching,  now  so  much  In  Togne,  has  never  had  a  more  inga- 
nions  or  happier  illustration  .  If  any  more  valuable  addition  than  this  has  lately- 
been  made  to  the  ftimitnre  of  the  school  room  we  do  not  know  of  it."— HT.  7.  /iMle- 

**  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one,  and  under  a  careful  teacher  cannot  fail  to  Increaae- 
the  knowledge  of  the  average  scholar  faster  than  by  any  of  the  old  methods." — N.  T. 
SvMdng  Poat. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  President  Illinois  Teacher's  Association : 

"Through  stereoscopic  views  we  have  a  grand  opportunity  for  illustration  totli» 
eye.    The  selections  of  Hart  &  Anderson  are  excellent." 

Prof.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  Ills.: 

*'Tonr  selection  of  views  is  admirable.  Pictures  of  this  kind  count  in  an  education. 
So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  book,  it  is  accurate  and  flresh,  up  with  the  times,  and  la. 
well  adapted  for  a  school  reader." 

Henry  A.  Ford,  Editor  Michigan  Teacher,  Niles,  Mich. 

*'  Tou  have  hit  upon  a  capital  idea  and  embodied  it  in  a  very  superior  manner.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  your  aparatus  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  our  State.* 


»t 


Chicago  Schoolmaster : 

**  Such  of  the  instruments  and  vievrs  as  we  have  seen  are  good,  and  we  are  sure  that 
they  may  be  made  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  much  instruction  in  the  hands  of  a 
skUlftU  teacher.'* 


Do  not  purchase  for  your  schools  until  you  have  seen  and  examined  the  quality  of 
our  School  Sets,  as  they  are  the  only  ones  in  the  market  that 

NAVE  RECEIVED  THE  APPffOHAL  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  EDUCATORS 

and  high  soool  teachers  in  the  country. 

A  specimen  Stereoscopic  Yiew  mailed  free  to  any  school  officer  sending  Post  Oflica 
address  ta 

HABT  &  ANDEBSON, 

Bookford.  lUa. 


w 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


■  »■ 


This  Institution  is  now  thoroughly  orgftnlMd,  and  is  doing  an  oHleient  wotk. 
It  it  the  ProfoMional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  oonnee  of  In- 
•trnction  hare  been  arranged ;  an  Xlementary  and  an  Adraneed  oonrse. 
The  design  of  the  fum  is  to  thoroughly  qnaUiy  Tonng  Men  and  Woaen   fm 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  OTTT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  Sehool. 
The  design  of  the  sBOOim  is  to  qnaiuy  the  Student  for  the  higher  Pnblic  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  bcforned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Vail  Terms,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  reeelTe  such 

Idtei?ary  and  Professional  Instruction 

Is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

■  ZPHNSXS: 

Timiov  u  Vbbb.    Board,  inclnding  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  fbsiiUes 
IS  60  to  f4  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselYes,  Students  can 
rednce  their  expenses  to  less  than  tB-SO  per  week. 

CALENDBH  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  0th,  and  oontlnnes  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  Jannary  Sd,  and  continnes  elcTen  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  Karoh  flOth,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBDCABT  AND  XKTSBMaDXATB  XODIL  80H00L8, 

■aeh  under  an  elBcieut  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schools 
aflbrd  opportunity  for  obsenratlon  and  practice  for  Students  In  the  Normal  School. 
For  farther  Information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES. Prest 
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INDUNA  SCHOOL   FURNITUBE   WORKS, 


"RADIAL." 

Comer  SIxtb  «■«  Wftlnnt  StreeU, 

RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA. 

HtBahotBiH  ■  Tirletj  «f  iIjIh  of 

SCHOOL  PURNITDRE.  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

HALL  AITD  PBF01P  8XATXH08,  Xte. 


EZBi.  SMITH  A  TO.  KuiBfkctiirfiir  AmocUUob. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 

3  EXPRESS  TRAINS  iMve  IndiinkpolU  dkllj    ezoept  Suodftj,  tor 
ST.  LOUIS  and  TBE  WIAT. 

The  OITLT   Line   running   PULLMAN'S  celebimted    DRiWlNQ- 

BOOH   SLEEPING  GARB   from   ITBW   TOKK,  PITTB- 

BTTBG,  LOUI&VHiLB,  CINOINK&TI,  And 

INDIAAAPOLI8,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

PuiBDgen  should   remember  tbat   thia  is  ihe  Oreat  West    Bound 

Boute  for  Kaiuai  OHy.  Ij«aT«ii worth.  Lawrenoe,  To* 

peka,  Juuotion  City,  Fort  Scott,  kod  St.  Joseph. 

CMIPDillTC    ^  EAKUS,  for  th(  FBrpoH  ot  eMabU^og  UmbhIm  la 

bj  Ihia  Iiloe,  Uatli^tarj  coinnialitlan  on  rrgalkr  nto  will  be  (liro  to  Coloniiu 
■od  Uri>  parilM  Itardlni  togatliar:  ind  ibolr  b^|a(B,  MnlEnnt  osiDt  lod  iMck, 
will  be  •hipped  on  the  meet  bToreble  ttrmi,  preeeDling  lo  Colaidata  mmA 
FuaJJlaa  o"^  OomCiirw  and  AcuiiuBiHlBllani  h  ure  preeealeT  bjr  HO  OTHn 

TIHETS  «■  he  gbliilMd  M  «]1  (k*  prlaelpil  TlekM  oaw  la  the  XuUn,  JUMta 
and  SDnlharn  Statee. 

0.  S.  rOLLETT,  On,  ?■■■.  Aft,  8t  Loula. 
BOBT.  WHSTT,  ZtuUn  Put.  igt,  iBOuipoUi. 

JOHH    £.    SIMPHOff, 

t-a  Ouaral  SoperlaModamt,  Indiaaaprila. 


l«J 

IK  THK  riKIiDS  AOAia  WITH  PBOnSSOB  AKAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BT    ASA    eBAT,    M.    D., 

FUber  ProfeMor,  HarTard  UttlTeraity, 


MOBE  EXTBNfllYBLT  IN  USB  THAN  ALL  OTHBBS  GOMBIMBD. 


Thia  Justly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  aod  most  accurate 
prittclples  and  deyelopments  of  the  beatiftil  science  to  which  Profeesor  Okat  has  devoted 
to  much  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  In  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  sci- 
entific theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  Interesting.  From  his  eharnaJng  elementary 
work,  "How  Plants  Grow,**  to  his  more  elaborate  **  Manual,"  there  is  one  nlmple, 
concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  treating  the  Tarlons  grades  of  the  science. 
Tlowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dis- 
carded, and  in  place  is  given  a  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  language, 
and  an  enthusiasm  whkh  lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily 
int«  the  author'b  spirit.  The  leading  scieDtflo  men  of  this  country  and  Burope  have 
awaJPied  the  highest  place  in  the  Galaxy  of  BotauUta  to  Professor  Oaat. 


HOW  PLANTS   GROW. 

THE   HOST  CHABMIN.G   BLSkBNTABT  TBXT-BOOK  EYBB  WBITTEN. 

Five  Hundred  EngravingB  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  ftilleet)  most  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Tezi-Boolc  publised. 

IVTBBDU>  FOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AKD  AOADBMIBB. 
628  pages.    Full^  Illustrated.    Friee  f2.S0. 

*0*  This  and  How  FL4iiTt  Onow,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  knows 
fin  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  o/hers  published. 


THE    MANUAL. 

A  FULL  AND  OOMPLETB  WOBE   FOB  HIOHBB  OLASSBS.    PBIOE  12.85. 

THIS  8EE1H  ALSO  00MPBI8U  THU  VOLLOWUG  : 


Letaons  in  Botauy .....tl.30 

Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  2  00 
Lessons  and  Manttal..«»M««., •••  S.OU 


Manual  with  Mosses......... $3.75 

Structural «  3. 60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States 8.00 

The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  giren.    Send  for  ftill  descrip-* 
tlT«  CircaUrs,  Ae. 

IVI80N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO 

^  PCBLlSHfeBS, 

3.tt  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  Kew  York. 


OOMMBNOEMBNT. 


TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 


I.  TSNABLB'S  UNITED  STATES :  A  School  Histobt  or  nift  Uvitbb  Sttath,  mw 
W.  H.  Tknablk.  12  mo.,  finely  llltittrated  and  aeoompanM  with  naBMrou  c«x«- 
ftilly  drawn  map*,  and  eharta.  OonUins  valnable  foot  not««,  referring  to  Uteraiy 
mattor  relating  to  snljects  diocnned  In  the  text ;  an  original  svetem  of  general 
qneettont ;  an  original  Byatem  of  blograpbleal  rerlewt,  lllnetrated  with  anthentia 
portraits,  and  sustains  ihrougbont  a  nuity  of  design  and  oxeontlon,  prNenttng 
a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration  of  the  loading  feota  of 
the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractlTS  form.  Now  rssdir^Prioe,  fl.SS.  Bwp- 
plies  for  first  introduction  84  cents  per  copy.  Single  specinen  copy,  by  mall,  Ibc 
examination,  84  cents. 

n.  THALHEI][BB*8  AKGIBNT:  A  Mahval  or  AnoiniT  HirronT,  ftom  the  aarllMt 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.  D.  476.  By  H.  E.  TntLmnnuau 
8ro.,  about  sno  pp.,  with  pronouncing  Tocabnlarj  and  index  of  all  the  names 
used  in  the  book;  handsomely  Ulnstrated  with  roll' page  engrarlngs  of  Ancicmi 
temples  and  other  historical  objects,  charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  with  ac- 
curate and  finely  executed  double  page  maps  of  the  Tarfous  oonntri«-s  considered  ia 
the  text.  The  publishers  are  confident  that  these  Important  features  in  oonneetioa 
with  the  pleasing  style  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  strict  con- 
formlty  in  statement  to  the  Tory  latest  and  most  rellablo  authorities,  will  serre  fta 
render  the  work  exceedingly  valuable  and  Interesting,  not  only  to  studonts  for 
whom  it  is  specially  designed,  but  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Nearly  nrndg  Prica. 
12.50.  Supplies  for  first  Introduction,  $1.67  per  copy.  Single  speoimoB  copy  fos 
examination,  by  mail,  92.00,  or  by  Express  $1.67. 

7or  descrlptire  droulars  with  specimen  iUnatrationa,  addrsM  the  poMithen. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  PAB8EB*S  MANUAL,  Bt  Johm  Williams,  A.  U.    BmbraolBg  elasalfled  ai 
pies  in  nearly  oTory  Tartety  of  English  construction.    Designed  for  schools  a«d 
the  use  of  private  stndenu.    12  ao.  eloth,  265  pp.    A  T«ry  TsJuable  hand  book  of 

Sarsinr  exerclsei :  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  English  Grammar. 
Ingle  Specimen  copy,  76c. 

Aim,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  of 

PINNBO*S  GUIDE  TO  0OMP08ITIOM.  Br  T.  8.  Pimno,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  aathor  ^f 
**  Primary  Grammar,**  ^'Analytical  Grammar,**  eto.,  eto.  Embracing  over  28* 
carefhily  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  Instrnctii^ 
in  all  the  essentisis  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  ftall  inatmotiaui  om 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc. 
Single  Specimen  copy  for  examination,  60c. 


BOLEOTIO   PENB: 

m 

No.  100,  School  Pen.  No.  20O,  Cemmercfal  Pen.  Na.  800,  Extra  Fino  Poa. 

Priea  per  gross,  $1.26.     Sample  card,  8  pens  of  each  kind,  lOo. 


The  following  will  bo  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofllcers : 

Specimen  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Phillips*  Day  School  Singer,  L^^*a 
Phonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Beader.     Illustrated  DaiorlptiTe  Catalogne  of  thaBo- 
•ctio  Bdnontional  Series. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

X37  WALNUT  STREET,  28  BOND  STRBHT. 

QINCIMNATI^  NBW  TOBK. 

»,tf 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  PUBLICATIONS 

CORNELL'S  OEOQRAPHIES. 
BEV18XD  SDITION— Thb  Bin,  Thb  Ohiapist,  Thb  Most  Popvlab. 

Kew  Primary  Geography ......^ M.............f<V90 

Kew  Intermediate  tJeosrafhy. ..#.4w.. ..»...m««...« «. 1.50 

New  Gritm mar-School  Geography .^•..•.•.^•.•.•••^••••••.•"•M....-.«k .m.......  m^......*.  1.75 

Aew  Physical  Geography ^ ^... 1.60 

Sarpaesea  all  others — First,  Id  Philosophical  ArrangemoDt ;  Second,  in  Gradaal 
Progression ;  Third,  in  Mode  of  Hemoriaing ;  Foarth,  in  Fall  Bxplanatlon ;  Kifth,  in 
Agreement  of  Haps  with  Text ;  Mxth,  in  Haps,  Illnstratlon,  Text  and  Bxecntion  ;  in 
ine,  in  every  /eataxeof  «good  Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
APPLBTONS^    ABITHMBtlOS. 

Prllnary  Arltlmietlo....... ^ ^ m.. .......... ...«..|0.30 

Mental  Arithmetic....^ v. .< 0.45 

^■LOIudl  witty    A  mOQIOUXi   ••■  •^•■«  •■■•••  B***^  ««  evtttfve*  aeeeee  AT*  ^••«a  see*  ee  •••••eWeeMTe  ■••^•••••••eee«Bae«e#«ee«    w»4H| 

Pmctlcal  Ariihtnetic « 1.00 

Kay  to  Practical  <for  Teaoher'a  one)....*!. w. ..^ ............ .......m.. 

Higher  Arithmetic  (in  press) .« ^ 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  p^'rfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought,  and  lahor  can 
fossihiy  make  them ;  thoroughly  graded,  deflsitions  simple,  arrangement  natiiraK 
Methods  shortest  and  beat,  and  snch  as  are  naed  by  business  men. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BT  G.  P.  QUACKBKBOS,  LL.  D. 

Qaackeoboa*  Primary  Oeammar *............«. ^...........^......................^ao 

AnackcnboB*  Eogllsh  Grammar. „ 0.90 

Qnackenbos*  First  Lessons  in  Oompoaition. ^ ...................  0.90 

X^nackenbob*  Oonraeof  Gompositionliud  Rhetoric 1.60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  In  arrangement,  happy  in  UloatratiMH  practical 
In  exorcises,  fall  in  explanations,  mod  complete  in  eyery  reirpect. 


HISTORY. 

Quaokeaboa*  Slementtfry  Blatory  ef  the  United  8tatea......^.....«....,..« ........S0.76 

«•  School  History  of  the  TTnlted  States ; «  1.76 

These  Hlateriea  commend  themaaly«*a  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  aire 
eminently  fair  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics •;  eschewing  all  pr^udice,  they 
talrefully  mt*A  any  aCtdin{rt  to  bias  the  young. 


SOIBNTIFtC  WORKS. 

Iiookyer's  Blementa  of  Astronomy. mm^ »..m ~<«..~».M..*.M«M......M....fl.  _ 

•Qnadcenboii*  lilatnral  mioacvhy.. I.f6 

X  oumans   v/nemistryM. ..•••.•....•.....•.. ..............«...<..«.m...... .............................. .......««  x.7o 

Haxley  and  Tonmans'  Physiology ............^ ».......m..  1.76 

Tonmans*  First  Book  of  Botany. ...^.....p.. 1.85 

wiUespie  s  liano  Giuryeying.............n..a.. ..................... ....m  •.^...••........hM............M..  3.00 

Harkneas^  Latin  Series ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar ;  Whlton*s  Greek  Lessons  and 
Itall  coorse  of  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Texts;    Adler*s  German-English,  and 
Spiers  A  Surennes  Vrench-Buglish  Diction#ies.    SV"  Copies  for  oxaminatioD,  exoep 
dictionaries,  will  be  sent  to  teacher  and  school  officers  dn  receipt  of  on«  half  of  i 
retail  price.    Correepondenoe  invited.    Terms  for  introduction  reasonable. 

Addreaa  either .  GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Oolnmbns,  Ohio,  or, 

S,tir  P.  B  HULSB,  No.  8,  Sixteenth  Street,  Chicago,  ly 


SUPERIOR  PRINTING 

CAir  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 

BOOK  BOOHS  OF  TBB 

Indianapolis  Journal. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Law  Briefs,  Abstracts.  Weekly,  Monthly  or  l^eini- 
Monthly  publications  contracted  for  at  fair  rates.  Illostrated  Pablioa- 
tions  executed  in  a  superior  manner.  Dlastrated  Show  Work,  Posters, 
Programmes,  either  plain  or  in  Colors.  Cards,  in  Oolors,  of  any  desira* 
ble  size.  Soft  Bills,  Folders.  Also^  every  description  of  Railroad  Blank 
Work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

i9*SoHOOfc  Cataloouw  and  By-Laws  Ibr  Odd  Fellows  or  Masonic 
Lodges,  printed  on  fine  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  to  suit  the  taste  of  our 
customers,  on  favorable  terms.  Having  lately  introdmced  all  the  nef^ 
and  desirable  styles  of  Type  and  Ornamental  Smbellishroents,  our  Com- 
mercial and  Mereantile  Printing  will  compare  favorably  with  that  turned 
out  by  any  other  first  class  establishment.  7-2t 


VIA 


i  &  U  FAYETTE  I R. 


'I 

THK  SB0STX8T  AHD  HOST  DIBXOT  BOUTI  TBOX  ALL  POINTS 

•WEST    -A-lSriD    ITOE/TII'WBST, 

TBBOUSH 

LAFAYEHE  dt  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Rail  Mid  Blww  Towns  and  Oitiei  in  iMtem  and  flontkam  Oklo  and  Bantncky. 
ThiB  Boad,  with  its  connections  fkt>in  the  West  now  offsn  passenfera  mora  fkclHties  la 
Tbrongh  Ooach  and  Sleeping  Gar  Serrice  than  any  other  line  to  Cincinnati,  harlng^tkv 
adrantage  of 


FBOM 
CMesffO,  Oatalim,  Kmnaaa  City,  St.  Iioiilat  and  all  IntensMdlat* 


points  So  ClBolBBsil. 

Bnt  one  change  of  cars  nrom  the  abore  named  cities  to 


Through  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at>  all  the  prlaeipal  ticket  attces  In  the  West.    Be 
•ivre  to  aik  for  tickets  ria  Indlanapells,  Oiaclhnatl  and  Lafayette  Ballroad. 

0.  K.  LOBD, 
fiea.  Ticket  Acent,  OInciBaall. 
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POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 


or 


Scvibner^  Armstrong  A  Co. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  FIRST  INTRODUCTION. 


GUYOrS  GEOGRAPHIES 


COMMON  SCHOOL  bXRIBS.    The  ChMpeet  Pablfthed. 
OUTOrS  SLVMSNTABY  GKOGBAPOT.    B«t»lt  Price,  f  10.75. 
QUTOT'S  INTEBMBDIATX  OBOGBAPHT.    B«tail  Price,  fl.OO. 

The  euMDtlal  »dT»Dt«ge  of  preeentlng  tbe  complete  Ootnmon  Scliool  Ootirge  to  only 
TWO  BOOKS,  ineteai  of  running  through  from  THREB  TO  FIVX,  u  is  neuallvjdone, 
ii  secnred  by  the  better  »nd  more  eklllftil  combination  of  political  and  physioaTiacts, 
which  BO  diitlnguishea  the  anther*!  plan  and  method. 

Onyot's  Geographiee  have  recently  been  re-adopted  for  the  cities  of  BBOOKLTN, 
CINCINNATI  AND  PITT8BDBGH,  and  ft>r  the  States  of  ABRAN8A8,  VIBOINlA 
AND  TBBMONT.  They  are  also  used  in  seTen*ninths  of  the  departments  of  the  pnbiic 
schools  of  New  York  city. 


COOLBT^S  PHTSIOAL  8CIBNCI  8BBIB8. 

Cooley*s  Basy  Bxperiments.  Cooley's  Chemistry. 

Cooley's  Blemeniary  Philosophy.  Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy. 


TBNNXT*B  WOBKS  ON  NATITBAL  HISTOBT. 

TMittey*8  Natural  History  of  Animals.       Tenney*s  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 


Felter's  If  atnral  Series  of  AritlmieticSe 

FBLTXB^S  PBIMABT  ABITHMBTIG.    (Illnstrated.) 

FBLTBB*8  INTBBMBDIATX  ABITHMBTIG. 

FBLTBB*S  NXW  PBACTICAL  ABITHMBTIG.    (Baady  Angvst  16.) 

INDBPENDBNT  BOOKS. 

Felter*s  First  Lessons.    (Illustrated.) 

Felter^s  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Felter*s  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  for  Teachers. 
•  These  Arithmetics  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously.  They  are 
better  graded  than  any  other  series.  Tbey  give  good  satisfaction,  becanse  with  them 
teachars  obtain  good  mr^^U.  Catalogues  and  DesoriptiTe  Circulars,  of  interest  to 
teachers,  will  be  m**'  led  en  apptloatlon.  Correspondence  and  personal  calls  are  always 
welcome,  and  are  oordfally  ItaTlied. 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

(CI»M  H«dl«7  Brothan.)  136  8TATB  STBaXT.  CHIOAOO. 
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SOMBTHINO  ENTIBELT  NEW. 


LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar. 
By  HIRAM  HADLEY. 


This  little  Toliiiii«  of  144  pp.  la  dMigncd  for  children  from  nine  to  tkirtean  yean  of 
•ge,  and  is  intended  oi  a  sobstltate  for  the  ordinary  Primary  Eogllsh  Grammar. 

It  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the^eofsaee  of  the  Sngflsh  language  through  tha 
nM  of  it,  rather  than  the  Me  of  the  language  tbrongh  the  •eimtoe  of  it. 

It  teaches  the  child  proper  forms  of  expression  by  cnltlTating  his  obserration  of  eor* 
rect  models. 

It  teaches  the  nse  of  Capitals  and  Panctnation,  initiates  the  pnpll  Into  the  detection 
of  errors  in  speech,  trains  him  in  the  more  practical  parts  of  language,  such  as  writins 
letters,  adyertisements,  etc.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Tolnme  introduces,  by  a  new  plan, 
the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Hon.  S.  V.  White,  of  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  says: 

**Mls  neat  little  manual  presents  a  practicable  and  teachable  series  of  langnaga 
lessons,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  every  elementary  teacher  in  the  country  had  its 
assistance." 

Prof.  J.  H.  Haldemaa,  principal  of  School  of  Obsarration,  State  Normal  School,  Weti- 
ileld,  Mass.,  writes: 

"  Both  teachers  and  pupils  ars  delighted.  Tour  book  JU»  into  omr  oomrm  so  well  that  1 
think  we  shall  always  nse  it." 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  Superintendent  of  School  of  Practice,  State  Kormal  Schoe!, 
MillersTille,  Pa.,  writes : 

**  I  examined  the  Lessons  In  Language  careftally,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  1  oonaidar 
It  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I  have  neen.  It  Is  practical,  progr^ssire,  and  instrnctlTe. 
UUa  gtm  i^  ito  Vmd*  These  features  commend  themseWee  so  faTorably  to  me  that  I 
Intend  to  use  the  work  at  once  in  our  classes.  1  can  with  pleasure  conscientiously 
recommend  it.** 

Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Minnesota,  saya: 

**  I  like  It  very  maeJb.  It  cornea  up  to  my  idea  of  what  a  oourse  of  instruction  for 
children,  in  Language,  should  be.  1  haTc  recommanded  it  in  the  highest  terms  to  all 
the  teachers  whom  1  address  on  the  topic  of  Laagoage." 

'Price,  60  cents.    Furnished  for  examination  and  introduction  for  40  cents  per  copy. 

-irSAGHlBS,  OIYB  IT  A  TBIAL  AND  TOU  WILL  NOT  BB  DISAPPOINTBD. 
•Address, 

HADLEY  BROTHERS.  Publishers, 

\^Q  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Gt"  ^S  T  WSSSTERS 

■rgj.  UmBRIDGED 

BEST.  mnmts. 


A  Ifllttoii»t  HtHndkrd.     Thfl  fti  _ 

tactoQ.  WAnnLj  iH»iBD«Dd4d  bj  BsDCTont  Pr»aa»»  Hotlaj,  Georgn  F.  Uuih,  Hal- 
Ink,  WfaltlUir,  WllUa,  Bsh,  Illlia  Borrllt,  Dutel  Wabiter,  Bnlu  OllnM,  kod  tht 
bHt  Am«rloan  »iS  InropflaD  Hholan, 

FnblUbad  bT  O.  <  0.  MEBBIAU,  I'prlnKlald,  Ifui.       Sold  hj  ill  bookHllgn. 

■  tan.  O.  i  O.  lI*n1*B,  tbe  Pobllabfn,  nuiily  fl]1>d  u  ardir  br  IB  roflH  at 
Wlbitir'g  DubTld(Hl,  (roB  Galoabd,  UEttil  of  the  Itltod  of  Of  loo.  Id  the  Baet  In- 
dlea.  DarlBji  M^j  tbej  hid  two  orden  rrem  Jipu.  noe  of  M,  ind  ode  of  36  aifltt; 
•lis,  ons  of  12  copUe  from  OonitBotlnoplB ;  M  coplea  il 


THE   UsTDTATTA. 

STATE  SENTINEL, 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY. 


It  iB  extensiTely  rewl,  and  therefore  the  best  advortieing  medioia. 

IT  GIVES   THE  LATEST  NEWS 

From  ereiy  part  of  the  world.    The  Agricultural,  Mechanical, 

and  Literary  Departments  receive  careAiI  attention. 

It  is  the  best  Family  Jfewspaper  in  the  cowntry. 

Iietter  Headi,  EDTalop«g,  Diaplaj  Cudi  in  Colon,  Programme!,  School 
Beport*,  Catalogues,  Jooroalt,  Ledgers,  and  in  fbct,  everything  needed  m 
this  line. 

8ATI8PACTIOK  OUABANTBED  end  chugeg  reasonable. 

AddrMi  IKDIAITAFOLIS  SEHTWAI.,  IndlaaapoUi. 

7-3t 

SOUOOXi  IDESK3. 

A  LOT  OF 

■Seooi:i.<a.    "ELckJoiCL    IDeslxjaiy 

IN    G  O  OD     ORDER, 

For  (kle  at  a  Bargain. 

-SCHOOL  TBDBTnS  and  olbN*  IbtIM  to  aiuilBe  tb«a.    Iddiea 

X.  0.  ATKINS,  SIS,  Sooth  Illloate  itratt, 
t—1  iMdUoitoUs,  Ud. 


MONTEITS*S 

GOfflFREHENSIVE    6E06RAPHT. 

(JUST  PUBLISHBD.) 

Attention^  Soli#ol-Boardt  t     A  Hew  Refdnor 
Attention  Teaolierflt  A  Hew  Book! 

Attention  Seliolarfl !  A  Hew  Plan  t 

•V. 

A  TRIUMPH  OF  IBT.    THE  PERFECTION  OF 
SCHOLARSHIP.    BiBD^ETE  TIEW8  OF  THE 

WORLD. 


The  publication  of  a  work  vith  impfo^emMitf  so  conipieiioiif,  will  donbtleis  Mark 
an  event  of  nnuBnal  intetest,  and  in  offering  to  the  ooneideration'of  thoee  who  are  oom- 
potent  to  Judge,  the  poblishers  vonld  simply  ask  a  careAil  notice  of  characteristics 
whlchi  it  is  belieTed,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  rare  excplleoce,  and  one  far  superior  to  all 
other  school-books  of  its  kittd  yet  pnbUshed.    Its  norel  and  snperior  features  are  s 

Belief  msps.  A  feature  never  before  Introduced  or  attempted  in  any  school  t«xt- 
boook.  Produced  at  Immense  expense.  They  are  bird^s-eye  riewaof 
the  snrlkee,  showing  the  monntalas,  valleys,  slopes,  eto. 

ComprebenBiTeneeSt  It  embraces  ererr  department  of  the  Science,  and  while 
It  contains  all  important,  nimtter,  it  Is  more  consise  than  any  other 
book  of  the  same  grade.  This  has  been  acccmplished  by  omitting 
much  superfluoutt  detail,  which  has  been  the  common  fault  of  works  <n 
this  kind.  ADcient  G«togrnphy  Is  introduced,  which  is  a  new  and 
nsefhl  feature  not  fonnd  in  any  ether  text-books.  In  grade  it  follows 
easily  after  MOM TSITH'S  MANUAL  OT  GSOGBAPHT. 

IiOCioel  Arrangement*  See  the  exhaustlre  treatment  of  each  county  or  dlTision 
as  taken  up,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  the  suhjccts  to  show  the  con- 
nection and  relation  of  erents  with  place  and  countries.  The  plan 
Is  such  that  the  pupil  learns  all  about  one  country  at  a  time, — Its  Lo- 
cal, Physical  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geography  being  systematical- 
ly combined.  Another  novel  feature  is  that  of  teaching  the  areas  of 
countries  and  states  by  comparlog  them  respectively  with  Kas- 
sas,  as  a  Oommon  Measure. 

Map  I>ntwlas.  the  improved  and  popular  system  la  incorporated  In  the  lesaoas 
Ihroghont  the  book ;  Typography,  clear  and  beantlftil ;  Maps  and  II-* 
lust-ations  more  numerous  and  appropriate  than  those  of  any  other 
School  Geography ;  Binding,  strong  and  durable  *,  are  among  other 
promluept  excellencies  which  cktim  at^lioiu 
Specimen  copies  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  f  1.00. 
It  is  importanter   that  every   teacher  should   examine  this   work  at   once,  a&d 
correspond  with  us  in  in  referenoo  to  Its  introduction.  Special  discounts  wlU  be  mads 
on  Arst  supplies. 

A.  8.  BABIEfXB  8c  Co , 


lU  *  lis  WiUaimB  St.,  ZTew  York  and  515  State  Bt.,Ohiee«ou 


A  BOOE  FOA  STEKT  TEACHER. 


THE   rmA.OHlOR'tS    IME  A.  NXJA.I:., 

By  Paor.  Hibam  Oeovtt»  M.A.  Prlnc.  of  TUdeaLadbs*  3o«IiMf7,  Watt  Letwnoii,  K.  H, 

ISme,  270  pf .    Vrloe  $y  Qlk 

It  records  the  renalts  of  a  lone  and  socceMfal  experleaoe  ia  the  management,  gov- 
erament  and  lostrnction  of  schooTs. 

The  book  will  be  foand  of  special  ralae  to  yonng  teachers,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interrst  by  all.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  of  school -keeping,  and  furnishes 
practical  suggestions  upon  eirerv  topic  which  will  be  likely  to  ocoqpy  t^e  teacher's  at- 
t9BtloA.  A  coAolse  history  of  the  otigin  and  growth  of  the  free  sohool  system  is  also 
giren. 


From  numerous  recommendations  recelred  by  the  pobllshen  the  following  are  pre- 

■auted: 

From  HXNRT  BARNARD, 

£al9  Umthmal  Cfmmimmm'  qf  Jgdme&Um. 

On  the  subject  of  Discipline  or  the  agenciee  by  which  the  succeesfnl  management  of 
a  school  can  be  secured,  the  treatise  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  the  result  of  long 
and  varied  experience.  On  other  topics  there  are  Talnable  remarks,  but  on  this  the 
author  dwells  with  the  eonsciousnees  of  his  own  positive  success. 


From  Hon.  KBWTOM  BATSMAN. 
AijMrtotondeiU  t^f  FftbUc  In$inutiom,  BtmU  vf  Wmo^, 

I  haTe  tzamined  OaouTT^B  TSAoaaa's  MAJnia.ii  with  muoh  interest  and  care,  and 
ooaslder  It  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  useful  works  already  published  for 
the  special  benefit  and  Improvement  of  teachers.  A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  la 
every  teacher's  library. 


From  Hon.  SAMUEL  FALLOWS, 

AtperJnIiiuleal  0/  PiMU  /asCnictiew,  atate  ^  Wimma^, 

I  haTO  raad  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Prof.  Obcutt'i  TaaoHvm's  Mahvai.  It  Is 
fhll  of  sound  advice  and  Invaluable  saggeetions  to  teachers. 

Ooples  of  aboTO  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

■  ■  ■  '  ■    ■•» 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Two  new  books  in  Kat<Ni's  Mathematical  Series. 

Containing  all  the  essential  propositions  and  theorems  in  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  with  practical  questions  for  review,  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  theorems  for 
original  demonstration. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools.  By  W.  F.  BaAnauBT, 
Master  in  Cambridge  High  School,  and  author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  Ac. 
Batail  Frica,  SI  00. 


Containing  a  practical  and  comprehensive  nresentaMon  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  the  geometrical  and  Analytical  Methods,  together  with  the  necessary 
Tables. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  BBAnavaT. 
Betall  Prioe,  $1  00. 


Elezaentary  Georaetry  and  Trigonometry> 

In  One  Yoiaasa.    BetaU  Price,  SI  SO. 
Ooples  of  above  sent  by  mall  for  examinatioB  on  reoelpt  of  half  price. 

Desoriptive  Catalogue  of  Eaton's  Mathematics  and  other  Talnable  educational 
worka,  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  ft  BBOWK, 

8-1  JVo*.  26  and  39,  Oomhillr  BoAton. 


t»«3 


THE  HIGHER  BOOKS 

OF 

BTODDAED'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEaiES. 

PEXPAKBD  BT 

f  &OFES80B  BDWABB  OLNS7, 
Of  Michigan  Univenityv 


raiD  GOtiPLXTS  SCttOOL  ALGSBBA. 

One  Tol.  l2mo.,  prioe......%.M k...M...$t.60 

A  complete  Key  hMbeen  preKMtred  t6  thla 
bbok,  whieh  alio  embraoen  a  lane  namber 
of  additional  examples.    Price  f  1.60. 

II. 

THK  BLXHINT8  OF  OXOUBTBT. 

One  Tol.  8  TO.,  tioled  paper »...$1.60 

Plane  and  SpheHcal  TrigoAodietiy.    One 
yd.  8vo.,  tinted  paper......... fl.fiO 

The  Oeometry  and  Trigonometry.    In  one 
▼Ol.,  8to f2.6U 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  nsoally 
contained  in  works  of  their  clAss,  and  in  a 
very  mach  improved  form. 

A  UNIVBBSITY  BDITIOM  OF  THB  QB- 
OMBTRY  AND  TBIQONOMBTBT 

It  now  b<>ing  prepared,  which  Urill  embrace, 
in  addition  to  all  that  is  found  in  the  above 
books,  more  than  any  text  book  heretofore 

Snbltshed  on  th«ee  snl\|eot8»    Beady  about 
nlyl.    Price  98.00. 

III. 

THB  OBMBBAL  OBOMBTBY  AND  OAL. 
GULU6. 

One  vol.  8vo.|  tinted  paper,  9rice.......98.60 

The  above  books,  by  Prof  OIney,  althongh 
J  net  isiiued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  and  collages  in  the  coun- 
try, and  havi*  received  the  most  dnqaall- 
fled  praise  from  all  who  have  seen  them. 


The  Simpiest,  Most  Practical,  and  Cheap« 
eat  Series  of  Geographies  yet  Published. 


COLTOITS 

mtVr   SBBIBS   OF 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  Whole  Snh|ect  Embraced  in 

TWO   BOOKS. 

With  the  additions  which  w«  are  now  mak« 
Ing,  smbracing  Two  I.arge  Railroad  and 
Ten  Complete  Boference  Maps,  in  addi- 
tion to  Twenty  Two  Study  Maps  this 
will  be  by  Ihr  the  b<iet  Serios  of  Geogfa* 

f|hles  ever  offer»d  to  the  American  Pub- 
ic.    BVorytbihg  Which  can  be  deslrad 
will  be  embraced. 

The  distitaguisblng  features  of  these  books 
aret 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  Scholar 
should  be  required  to  learn,  and  nothing 
"2?»f  ^'*"*  *"  ***•  clearest  possible  form/ 

M.  The  clettrn*^  and  beauty  of  the  Mapi 
which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  study.  '^    '^ 

NO.  I. 

COLTON*S  NBW  INTRODUCTOBT  GB- 
UGRAPUY. 

llegantly  Illustrated  with  entirely  neir 
Maps,  drawn  expressly  (or  this  book,  price 
80  cents. 

NO.  IT. 

GOLTON's  COMMON  SGBOOL  OBOGBA- 

PHY. 

Blegantly  Illustrated  by  nnverons  Engra- 
vings, and  Tweoty-two  Maps,  drawn 
expressly  for  this  book.  Price  $1.76. 
A  Great  Saving  in  Time  and  Mouey  Is  thus 
eifected. 

We  ask  for  these  new  books  a  compari- 
son with  the  best  series  yet  published . 


•--at. 


Send  for  Odttplete  School  Catalogue. 

AddXSM 

SHBliDON  A  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
067  Broadway,  New  York, 
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model  Text  Boobs 


roR 


SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Chase  &  Staart's  Cnsar's  ComroeoUries,  with  Lexieon.... $1.25 

"  «*       Virgil's  ^neid -  1.60 

«  «       First  Six  Books  of  i&neid,  with  Lexicon 1.25 

'<  *<       Cicero's  Select  Orations,  with  Lexieon 1.50 

(*  "       Horace's  Odes,  Satires,  and  Spistlee... 1.50 

«  <«       Sallusts  Catiline  et  Jugurtha,  with  Lexicon 1.25 

(*  «       Cicero  de  Sensctute  et  De  Amioitia. 1.25 

«  ««       Livy ^ 1.60 

"  *<        Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics,  with  Lexicon  1.25 

(*  ■  ^       Cicero  de  Officiis In  preparation. 

M  u       Cornelius  Nepos,  with  Lexicon In  preparation. 

Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual 1.50 

Key  to  "  "  "  "       1.00 

Hart's  English  Literature 2.25 

Hart's  American  Literature.. Ready  in  September. 

Hart's  Short  Coarse  in  Literature,  English  ^  American.    In  preparation. 

Hart's  First  Lessons  in  Composition.. .•-- 90 

Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric .•  1.50 

Hart's  in  the  School  Boom 1.25 

I^garde's  French  Verb  Book.. ...In  preparation. 

Lawrence's  Model  Speaker. 1.60 

Longstreth's  Young  Student's  CompanioUi  a  First  Book  in  French.  1.00 

Hartindale's  History  of  the  United  States 60 

Martindale's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy 60 

Hartindale's,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene..,. 1.30 

Mitchell^  Manual  of  Elocution 1.60 

Webb's  Model  Deilner 25 

Webb's  Model  Etymology 60 

Wilson's  Elementary  Algebra 1.25 

The  Model  School  Diary.     Perdoaen 1.05 

The  Model  Monthly  Bieport.    Per  dozen  ....^ 1.05 

The  Model  Pocket  Register  and  Grade  Book • 65 

The  Model  Roll  Book.    No.  1 5.00 

The  Model  Roll  Book.    No.  2- 5.00 

The  Model  School  Pen.    Per  gross 1.25 

Any  of  the  aboTa  Mnt  by  mMI,  poft-paM,  on  reoelpt  of  the  AdTertlMd  ratoe.  SpMlal 
BatM  to  Teaebers  desiring  copiM  for  examination,  with  a  riew  to  introduction.  De- 
■oriptive  Olrcnlare  aent  on  applloation.  Ttaehen  corresponding  wltb  as  are  reqnested 
to  fsTor  na  vitb  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  or  dvcnlar  ot  their  sehools. 


Liberal  terms  for  introdnetion.       Please  addi 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No*  X7  Sorlh  Beranth  Street. 
•-1I  FHTf  I A  mnTiPgUU 


froim:     the    xr>iEr:E:t 


Th«  tint*  ind  or*  f*qtil>«d  to  ptoduc*  FINISHED  ENGRAVINGS  hu  daUfW 
'  th*  R*v>wd  ind  Sunpliflad  Edition  ol  thit  Wnrk. 

If  yii%  mid  He  ■    OOHUON   BEITSIO,   iiiid    Ihinten  tnly 

PRACTICAL  PLAN  OF  TEACHINfl  PENMANSHIP, 


lonoowrHd;.  XkIi  la  COHPbETK  [IT  ITSELF.  Bnarml  KOVII,  m4 
rr  tmttmrm  an  (MM,  IMklDi  th«  (flMB  nsn  Uan  *fr  Oancttrtiei  ma 
prt-wuiMDtlj 

S-   •Btxtiful    -B 

Si—  oonomloal  — IHj 

S  — imnltKiieous  — S 

T-    h   O    !■   Q   Tl    g    h    -X 

COUPLETS I!f  SIX PaOGRESSlVELT  ARItANOBD  BOOKS. 
BOOE  1.    AuJI  L<li«,bicliiBlDB  wlihtbolaplM.     ArTUKHl  B«o<irdlii(  toikalr 

rfHluniy,  ilnKlT  BDil  Id  su;  woidi,  Hanrlug  «rrMt  ntMln  pnyortlaiu  aad  • 

mil  •moDDl  of  drill  Tor  ilr  ltlt>n. 
BOOS  a.     OrOob,  ataglr  md  la  wtnta,  ihw  nrtHrlDt  ail  tt»  •■all  iMIm.    Oapl- 

tall  rectin  th*  altaotloa  tb«lr  iBporUac*  daoHd*.     Kslsd  lite    Xs.  I,  Ika 

Slduc*  bdu  enln«llj  ilnpla. 
E  8.    OUrl  Salaum,  reilevtnc  Id  order  ertrr  imall  UIB-r  aDd  caplUI.    Wall 

SOOK  4    'uLsh4uo«,  MekbelDcaiQlsfDriri'ltlar    Dalqii)  aid  tvt  bwrtlM. 

BOOK  5.     n^  B«md  Jbt  LUM  u>  mtd  B«te*H  jmrToM.    PDBDliutloB,  asorw, 

BOOK  'S.     Ka<Ma(J  fiirmi,  M  LetMn,  BopencHpllDDt,  ItoMa,  Tanea;  slo.,  ala. 

Great  larlf  !•  and  btanlT  of  Bijlaa      A  Hodel  Baok. 
B#t1«W  Book>    SpartUHlH  fro*  •rfd4  VHil,  fai  Hitf^o*^  Apir  Oinr  fa 

ta>aat,    ate. I    In    (HI,    (b*    HnaaD  II  a    lj< '— —■ 

AdTaooed  Olaini. 


r  TeaelHra,  Mori 


u  iiFjsnu  coiniwi  fin  otiei  Bitrni  wiu  jditifi  ui  aui  ti 

lurnioiin  iir  th  roiLVviiiB  \mi&\u 

TuOHUiai   In  asfordnc  a.ttHcllr  Torioaii  MnaoD!    Id  (I>Id(  Iba  loatnclar  bla 
rIclitrDt  DOBTUL  DT  THi  AHODHi  u  Well  u  the  qialltlT  •>'  praolloa  *D  aaj  wp/  1  aad  la 

rran   3.    P, 
"  HD<ia  thiXut  eopfea  Itor  Ibi 

"pVlCKtBSB^AM.SaJ^pVb^lDiL'patrAnthoroV^MVthode"^^ 
"TBI  Eri,  wlllioat  the  [nlarTantlon  af  ttte  pnpll-a  owd  mder  llDm,  Ihne  eiarcleea  tk 
MI  laabb  of  lu  aciDiHa  auiBoiiTT."       J.  H.  OBEOOBT,  B»|eDt  III.  ladoi.  DsIi-t. 
■■  A  nlDaUe  lairoraaaai."— ilUaaO  IWMte-. 

■V-AII  CommarBlal  Cotlecai  gae  (ha  Nirmal  Capiat    b«Bauia  moat  Pfaetied. 
Th*  aacoiM  or  the  MOBMAL  SratcBi,  Id  aplle  of  the  DBurDpsloat  alalni  of  tfas  o> 
fljraUB,  la  tralj  a*toDlilllDg.    Pardoa.,  flM.    SpedoFD  Dambera,  10  caDM.    Addraa 
ADAH*.  BX-AOKMBB,  *  LTON  Pab.  Co.,  OUoa«». 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

"WTUULJaJs/l  'WOOT)  &  Co., 

No.  27  Oreat  Jones  Street, 
NEW   YORK. 


BROWS  ENBUSH  6RAHHARS, 

C0MPBI8I1IO 

Brown's    First    Lines^  of    English   Grammar. 

Designed  for  yoang  learners.  12  mo.  Hftlf-bound.    Price  46  cents. 

Brown's     Institutes     of     English     Grammar. 

For  the  higher  classes.    12  mo.    Muslin,  leather  back.    Price  $1. 

Both  of  these  very  popalM*  text  books  have  Jast  been  revlted  by  Hsmbt  Kiodli,  A.  M., 
Snperintendeut  of  Poblic  Bchoola  of  Mew  York  OUy,  with  important  addi- 
tions, especially  la  the  department  of  Sentential  Analysis. 

Brown's    Grammar    of     English    Grammars. 

Royal  8to..    Leather,  or  half  moroooo.    Price  $6  25. 

O 

The  excellence  of  Brown*s  Qrammars  is  very  generally  admitted,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  maititnde  of  school  grammars  which  have  come  in  competition  with  them,  they 
have  steadily  advanced  in  pnbllc  favor,  and  are  largely  In  nse  thronghont  the  country. 
In  porsploaons  arrangement,  accnracy  of  definition,  foUness  of  illnstration,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  plan,  they  stand  vnrivalled. 

The  amount  of  learning  and  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  these  works  is 
immense.  The  first  book  is  well  adapted  to  beginners,  the  second  to  more  advanced 
classes,  and  the  third,  that  magnlfloent  royal  8vo  volume,  Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  gram- 
matical knowledge,  which  every  one  who  wishes  to  thoroughly  understand  the  Knglish 
language  should  have  in  his  library.— Cslfferiiia  Tsoeksr. 

Brown's  Grammars  are  old  friends  of  mine.  His  "Grammar  of  Grammars"  is  a 
Tast  treasury  of  knowledge.  I  refer  to  it  with  confidence  in  settling  disputed  points  in 
the  use  of  language.— D.  B.  Haoab,  Editor  of  JfaMae^ktMsM*  T*a<ihmr. 

TowAiinA,  Pa.— I  have  for  manv  years  used  Goold  Brown's  Bngllsh  Grammar  as  IA« 
text-book  on  that  sul^cct  in  my  school,  and  have  considered  it,  in  many  respects,  the 
nearest  perfect  work  upon  the  science  of  Bngllsh  Grammar  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  His  small  work  for  beginners,  and  his  more  advanced  one  for  those  pupils  who 
wish  to  become  good  grammarians,  iorm  a  series  that,  in  simplicity  and  correctness  of 
arrangement,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  seriee  now  before  the  public.  **  Brown*s  Grammar 
of  English  Grammars"  is  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  teacher,  as  a 
work  of  reftrence  for  the  settlement  of  all  controverted  points,  and  the  analysis  of  all 
knotty  sentences. — 0.  B.  OoBVBir 

It  (Brown's  Grammar  of  Boglish  Grammars)  embodies  the  results  of  over  thirty 
years  of  patient  research  and  study  by  the  most  profound  and  critical  of  grammarians. 
As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal,  at  least  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  Tho 
work  presents  the  author's  system  of  Grammar  fully  developed ;  all  parts  of  the  subject 
being  Illustrated  by  a  great  multiplicity  of  examples  and  Illustrations.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  question,  however  knotty  and  intricate,  that  is  not  discussed  with  a  view  of 
settling,  by  a  full  and  patient  investigation,  those  disputes  which  have  so  long  vexed 
the  student  of  grammar.  In  these  discussions  the  author  does  not  leave  a  sutject  by 
simply  presenting  and  defending  his  own  views,  he  also  freely  quotes  from  other 
authors,  making  the  work  in  this  respect  a  partial  compendium  of  other  grammatical 
treatises.  We  need  not  say  more  to  couvtnce  every  teacher  of  grammar  that  this  is  a 
Tsry  valuable  work,  and  should  be  upon  his  Uble.  ^OMo  IMucotfonoJ  McmUUf, 

■9"  Copies  for  "VibctLwm"  and  **  Imritvtm '*  fornlshed,  /w  eaomiMitfou,  at 
half  prioe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  ft  CO., 

No.  27  Gbeat  Jones  Stbbbt,  New  York. 


HAGAH'S 


SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 


Retail  Prig 

I.  Hagar's  Primary  Lessons  in  Nunfibers $o.3< 

II.  Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic .5( 

III.  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic i.oc 


This  Series,  prepared  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  th 

MassachicseUs  State  Normal  School^  at  Salem,  contains  many  new  and  valuabl 
features. 

Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  Book  of  the  Serief 
and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  the  Primary  Lessons  and  th 
Elementary  Arithmetic  form  an  Abridged  Course, — the  Primarj 
Lessons  and  the  Common  School  Arithmetic  form  a  Full  Course,- 
each  course  complete  in  Two  Books. 

Specimen  copies  sent  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express,  on  receipt  of  half  retail  price. 
Address, 

GOWPERTHWAIT  &  GO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

628  iB  630  Chestnut  Street,  Bhiladeiphia 

Or,  if  more  convenient,  apply  to  either  of  the  following  Agents: — 

NEW    YORK  AGENT, 

WM.  H.  WHITNEY,  <««*  Mason,  Baker  &  PraU,  1^2  &  lU  Grand  St,  New  York 

WESTERN  AGENT, 

FRANCIS  S.   BELDEN.  Office  at  178   West  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT, 
JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  «^A  J.  Z.  HammeU,  37  dh  39  BraUle  St,,  Boston. 

»3 


.  1.  Primary  Lessons  In  Numbers. 

Cwnblning  Mantel  ind  Writlan  EitrdM*. 

Tlie  aim  ofthia  book  is  to  develop  by  inductive  uiij  objective  methocU,  the  Frimai^ 
Procaues  in  Nombeis,  in  a  simple,  pleosiog  and  attractive  manner. 

Sxperlenoe  has  Bho'wn  that  ibe  progresn  of  ihe  learner  is  be»t  proiaated  bj  s  DiEtiQCt 
i'reBeatatioa  of  Ideas  in  their  natural  order — b;  teaoUng  one  thlngr  at  a  time  and 
caching  that  clearly :  hence  this  plan  has  been  pursued  Ihrougboat  tbe  cieriea. 

A  dlatinotive  feature  of  this  book  ii  the  uniting  of  Oral  and  Written  EzeTcisgn  in  a 
practical  System,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  last- 
ing mental  impressione. 

The  -written  ©xer- 
ZilaeB  are  of  tbe  eimplest 
find  and  bo  progressively 
uranged  as  to  require 
out  little  explanation. 

By  means  of  visi- 
ble objects  the  learner 

ipprohcnd  the  purely  ab- 
itract  nature  of  Numbers. 
Pictorial  Illustrations 
3nvB  therefore  been  intro- 
luoed  to  make  the  varl- 
)U3  processes  more  clearly 
understood,  and  to  awak- 

u  the  lessons. 


2.    Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Cgmbining  MwiUI  end  Writl«  ExerciMi. 

Thie  work  is  prepared  upon  an  original  plan  which  the  Author,  by  long 
sxperience,  has  found  to  produce  tbe  best  practical  results  with  the  greBl«Bt  economy  of 
;ime.  The  lessons  are  intended  to  secure  that  normal  development  and  discipline  of  the 
'eaaoning  powers,  and  those  correct  habits  of  investigation,  which  alone  form  a  sure 
bundation  for  prc^esa  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  prinolplee  and  rules  have  been  carefully  estabUshed  by  induction.  The  plan 
las  been  to  make  tbe  reasons  for  each  process  entirely  clear,  and  to  enable  the  learner 
o  state  them  in  concise  language. 

Mental  and  written  ezerolaes,  admitting  substantially  of  the  same  Bolntion,  have 
leen  combined,  so  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  a  separate  mental  arithmetic, 
md  otherwise  to  abridge  advantageously  the  ordinary  course  of  arithmetical  study. 

Pictorial  Illustrations,  from  original  designs,  have  been  freely  introduced,  with  the 
':ew  of  making  some  parts  of  tbe  subjects  treated  more  easily  understood,  through  the 
iiedium  of  the  eye. 

It  is  believed  that  this  work,  which  is  coraplet*  in  itself,  will  meet  the  wants  of  int«r- 
□ediate  classes  in  graded  schools;  and  wi11  also  prove  useful  in  many  district  schools, 
u  which  the  attendance  it  too  limited  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  mot«  extended  treatise. 


374.— 1.  If  a 
block  of  wood  ba 
divided  ioto  ten 
equal  parts,  what 
IB  1  of  the  parts 
called  7  What  are 
2  of  the  parts 
called?  3  of  the 
parts?  7  of  the 
parts? 


3.    Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

Ctmbrning  Msnial  lad  WrittH  EnrcJHi. 

Thla  Book  oontaJns  a  thorough  and  extended  course,  so  nrraiiged  tbat  it 
will  serve  eqoallj  well  as  a  Teil-Book  for  Grammar  Schools,  High  Sctioola,  or  AcadetuieB. 

It  Is  designed  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  learners  wbo  may  be  prepared  to 
advance  beyond  the  Grat 

lessons  in  Numbers,  and  Sp«:nien  iiiuitntion. 

has  been  oonstmcted  with 
a  view  to  the  most  rapid 
and  thorough  progrees  of 
the  pupil  by  the  nae  of  the 
least  number  of  books  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time. 

It  oombines  mental 
and  written  exerolses 

in  a  practical  system.    AU  , 

obsolete  and  valnelees  ma- 
terial and  all  merely  puz- 
zling problems  have  been 
esclnded ;    but   no    pains 

have  been  spared  to  embody  valuable  modem  methods  of  computation  and  topics  having 
direct  relation  to  bnsiness  as  it  is  transacted  at  the  present  day. 

The  worlc  is  sufflolenUy  oomprehensive  to  render  the  use  of  a  higher  arith- 
metic quite  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficiently  ample  m  its  range  of  subjects  and  exercises, 
to  qualify  the  learner  for  a  skillful  and  prompt  solution  of  all  ordinary  problems  of  a 
oommeicial  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline. 


MONROE'S  SIXTH  READER. 


The  Sixth  Header  is  oonfldenti?  presented  to  the  educational  public  as 
the  best  book  of  its  grade  ever  issued.  Certainly  no  Reader  since  that  most 
excellent  work,  The  American  First  Class  Book,  can  rival  it  in  the  choice 
character  of  its  selections.  While  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  old  favorites 
have  been  retained,  the  large  majority  of  the  pieces  are  new  to  books  of 
this  kind. 

The  best  produo- 
tlons  of  the  best  wri- 
ters in  the  language 
have  been  studiously 
.exatnined  and  laid 
under  contribution  to 
enrich  these  pages; 
and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  bring  to- 
gether a  more  fresh, 
choice,  and  spirited 
collection  of  prose 
and  poetry  adapted 
for  reading  aloud. 

The  Introduction 
to  this  book  combines 
the  smallest  amount 
of  Theory  with  the 
Practice.  The  exi 
tionary  Drill  have  bi 
from  a  wide  field  of 
give  those  which  wi 
teacher  to  carry  on  tl 
life  and  spirit, — wi 
they  are  comparative 

The  niustrationa 
best  artists  in  the  coi 

the  mechanical  execution  gene-  »■  »'-mii  ithml 

rally  is  unsurpassed,  Specimon  Eluottation  from  Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 


MONROE'S  FIFTH  READER. 


Tbe  lotroduotlon  to  this  Reader  contains  the  most  essential  portions  of 
System  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,  taught  with  success  by  Prof.  Mot 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  several  years,  and  also  in  var 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  Sta 

Tlie  method  Is  preseated  with  such  clearness  that  any  Intelligent  Teai 
can  put  it  at  once  into  practice.  It  includes  no  formal  rules  to  be  commi 
to  memory,  but  is  made  up  of  practical  exercises  that  have  been  thorouj 
tested  in  the  School-Room. 

The  seleotios 
this  book  are  fres 
wide-awake,  and  i 
lently  adapted  to 
impart  a  natural 
style  of  reading 
in  place  of  the 
"sohool-tone" 
which  is  too  com- 
monly heard. 

ffB*Blmto  of  Tnw 

15.  How  hap- 
py we  were,  we 
four,  sitting 
cross-legged  iq 
the  crisp  salt 
with  the  invigo 
sea-breeze  bloi 
gratefiolly  throt 
hair  !  What  a  _ 
how  far  off  eeeir 

29.  Binny  "V 
half  rose  from 
his  «eat  in  the 
stern  and  waved 
bis  hand  to  us 
in  token  of  fare- 
weU. 

Specimen  Elustiation  from  Montoe'H   Fifth    Reader. 


1  ■  lint  cl*H  C><11«ff.  sivl  ■>  grnwian  nfWj  >■  [■■!>« 
■ntj  ind  bnlthTD )■•■■.  lU  lucdlon  ki  unaurpiHHt.     II 


*  Stad;. 


A  Classical  Course,  ,ssv,' 
A  Scientific  Course,  fsa^A"^ 
An  Academic  Course  ais" 


paniM  ib>iMDag«tirH  of  Madf,  nn  MtjHtia  Ihi  nn*  noMlAs 


LADIES  »"->? 

Baoli  Bprlnc  Tern  Mid  aaob  T%a  Tetoi 

It  ftaniM,  I*  vbltb,  |t7  vu"  uf  drill  mad  l«tnr^,  •pvcial  iHtrBcUM  uflnala 

*""""*■  CALENDER^1872-73. 

BipUmt^  tit— rail  T>rm  CDDBaugd.  I         JTirtJ.  6M— VlaUr  T*nn  clow. 

i^^if  1tJ>~w£iH  Tarm  comianHa.       |         Jhm  M— hiri*(  ifrmcloHi?''"'"*' 
■■..B«'S£«!'?«?rtiS™«»  °Jiu»W™"'»oai''™'^^^ 
ample  f»t  Iho  lon(.il  aaJ  m-itt  (ip*D>ire  lerv. 

TUITIOST   PJDB  TBBM. 

In  tha  Cluiical  DrpannaDt. _ _.„_ „_  ..._„." _.J1I1    «  OD 

Id  Iha  SokatlOc  DeparlBUDt.  .„ -...,^~ >...„......._.._...„.,.„„_...  _._    •  W 

luMfBtal  fea ,....»-...- __ »■■■-.—.-....»— V....— — — — — —    1  W 

BOARD.    I>»>1>  ■■<ll«  »<!  (»D<l"iiirB  "111  flad  good  ucoaiiawUllix*.  irith  Mr 


I0-'7V  '  TIOKAS  HOLKBS,  W  iifjial. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


Webster's  Unabrdiged  Dtctionai). 

IO9OOO  Wordi  and  Meaninga  not  in  other  J)ietionarie$. 

8,000  Engrra?tegi;  1$40  Pft^es  q«Arto^  Price  $12. 

|rb«n«Ter  I  wiib  to  obtain  exact  dsflnltloDB,  I  coufnlt  it. 

[Scbaylvr  Colfez.] 
▼«rj  Scholar  kooirt  it*  valno. 

[W.  H,  Prwcott,  the  HUtorlan.] 
•en  one  of  my  dally  companloni. 

I  Jvhn  L.  Motley,  the  Historian,  kc] 

o  tmr  ai  I  know,  baat  deflatag  dictionary. 


be  beet  guMf  of  etndentf  6f  our  lM>Kq»ff<*- 
Vlzeele  all  others  in  daflnlug  ■cientlflc  teme. 


T 


B 


emarkable  compendinra  of  bnman  knowledge. 


[Horace  Mann.] 

[John  O.  Whlttier.1 

[Preeldent  Hitchcock.] 

W.  B.  aark,  Pree't  Ag.  College.] 


'A  National  Standard.  Tha  authority  in  the  GoTeramait  Printing  Ofllce  at 
Waihington. 

•(•^warBly  racoBmended  by  Bancroft,  Preeeott,  Motley,  Oeo.  P.  Mareb,  Balleck. 
Whittler,  Willie,  Base,  SMhn  Bnrritt,  Danlol  WeboCer,  Rafu  Oboate,  and  tha  bent 
American  and  Saropean  tcholare. 

A  aeceeeity  lor  erery  tntolligant  family,  etiidrnt,  teacher  and  profbe^ional  man. 
What  Library  it  complete  without  the  beet  KogiUh  Dictionary  T 

PaUt8hed  toy  0.  ft  0.  HEIBUM,  SpriDglleld,  Mats. 

Sold  by  All  Booksellers. 

Hew  Ilbntfited  aid  leTiied  FlitiM  ef  Weh^er's  8cM  Kctiiiiricsi 

Webster's  Primary  Sebool  DIeitomary,  204  Kmcr«Tlm9«. 
€«niaa«ii  f«cli«*l  27 A  •« 

Hlffb  Meb^ttl  897  ** 

Ooandnir  H««s«,  with  ii«nB«ro«B  tll«stra« 


itons  mUI  aiMiy  viaasbto  4«bl«»  mmt  to  be  timmm4  ota^wbore. 

Publtehed  by  IV1S0N,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Forming  a  eoatplete  series,  and  affording  a  national  standard;  tbns  sectfriog  aniformt- 
ty  of  orthography,  and  pronanclatloa  for  the  millions  that  are  to 

conatitata  this  vast  Bepablie. 

OF  THE  8P1BLLINO  BOOK  ABOUT  1,000,000  OOPIXS  AEB  SOLD  ANHUALLT. 
Tht  tnding  Strif  cj  Sdtool  Bookt  PmblUhtd  im  IhU  OoNNiry  ore  ba«Mi  mpam  Wtbtitr, 

J^There  is  no  other  acknowledged  Standard  in  this  Country  or  Great  Britain. 

4VIIiw  and  Berlsed  Pictorial  Kditions  of  Webster's  Unabridged  and  the  School  Dic- 
tionaries have  recently  been  issued,  in  handsome  style,  with  Tables  of  Geographical. 
Scripture,  and  Greek  Aod  Jiatta  ^rtoer  namaa,  formiag  the  ^t  PRONOUNCING  and 
DEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  tne  Language. 

4^Dr.  Webetar^s  Educational  Works,  it  is  belieTed,  have  done  more  to  secure  th^ 
uniformity  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  fk^edom  from  Provincial- 
isms, so  remarkable  in  this  country,  especially  when  the  great  tnllaz  of  fureigoerM 
from  sll  nations  is  ooasidered,  t^^f^  %9y  «tber  canse, 

•*The  attention  of  the  frtedOA  cC  ^ofmUr  ed«oatl0n,  Superintendents,  Teachers, 
and  Parents  is  solicitad  te  the  importanee  of  perpetuating  tUie  parity  by  the  ase  of 
sacha  Natiovai. STAnnABp. 

4^t/an  Teachers  or  School  Boards  as  effectually  or  as  cheaply,  in  any  other  way, 
promota  tha  ednoational  interests  of  the  schools  noder  their  charge,  as  by  requiring 
4*tery  papll  of  a  tnltablo  age,  to  possess  a  good  hand-Dictionary,  for  daily  use  in  study- 
ing his  lessons,  and  by  placing  upon  th«Tenah«n  datk.  *«  the  airthorltativa  galdr  mrI 
standard  of  tba  school,  a  large  and  complete  work— TBI  BIST  IHSLUB  UOTIOVAIT  f 
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BOOKS. 


MONROE'S   FOUBTH    READE&.     . 

Bttail  PrUf.  fl.OO.     Copi«»  for  SeamtfMUion,  Ome-Ualf  Retail  f^ic*. 

Thisfl  who  hav«  examined  Monroe**  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  vrlll  need  no  arglm:  Vi 
■end  for  a  copy  of  this  Book.  To  all  O'hers  we  would  iay  that  the  thfee  Higher  B«i|k<« 
of  Monroe*!  Series  are  oow  ready,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with  rival  Boofei  iu 
every  particular. 


HAGAR'S    DICTATION    PROBLEMS 

AND 

Key  to  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

MetailPriot^  $1,00^  for  which  oaMwK  Copim  miU  6e  rnrnt  Po9l.^fcid. 


This  Bpok  contain*  a-  great  variety  of  problem*  «pott  each  lopie  diecnseed  la  the 
Coam«a  Sohool  Arlihmeirtc,  rendering  onaeeesaary  tha  use  of  aay  Miffher  Arithmetic. 
It  also  gives  Topical  Reviews  and  Answers  to  the  prubtema  ia  thie  Book,  and  in  the 
Common  School  Artthmetio*  together  with  aolutiona  of  tiie  more  diflBcalt  prohloms. 


,TWfl^«rj  fattarlof  jAOtptfpii  slMi  to  ihin)o4l|s  «(  tbeae  tTur3«rfe»  pi^vlolisly  pub- 
lIshM,  fully  warrattfs  tie  clWTm  tHa\'  tbe^  4're;so  far  at  loast,  (he  mod  KuctMtful  School 
Boola  eoor  publiehed,  in  their  respective  departments. 


ROYSE'S  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

^y   N.   K.   BOYSEl, 


»«•« 


Principal  of  Sixth  District  Grammar  St^hoo),  Otaolaaattl,  O. 


It 


IVtfDS,  $U76.    OijpCes  Jon  JbamttsliO  oi*  Firwl  ItHrodmvttm,  ftoSO.  • 

Th0  plaa  of  tbia  work  may  be  brto|^Al|tfiad  a«  foUmira : , 

Fiast. — It  presents  a  snccinct  nlstoricat  retrospect  or  resame  of  the  origin  and 
progrena  of  American  LlteratHre ;  noti^ioic  the  ioauenqes,  natiu*t,,  political,  aocial 
and  temperamental,  that  have  from  time  tp  time  operated  iu  the  development  of  its 
various  phases. 

Skcomd.— It  exhibits  ia  separate  chapters  such  bfograpbtcHi  and  historical  matters  as 
intimately  coaoem  the  literary  lives  and  labors' of  the  aekhowltodged  repreaentatlve 
writers  of  our  country ;  together  with  standard  critical  opinions  concerning  these 
authors — vertfyfng  each  opinions  by  means  of  nnmerons  interesting  and  character* 
istic  extract*  from  their  works. 


S]£]Sri>    mOR    SPKGIMKN^    COIPIKS. 


.Add$ 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

4 

I  £daoaliom^l  PubllAher«, 

SBXLADXIaPBIA. 

Or  FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  A^ent,      • 

335  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  12-1 
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Our  Popular "  One  Term "  Works. 


MnnUUk't  Comprehenaiw  Gwgrtnky^  by  Jambs  Mohtbith.  4-to.  96  pp.  A  serien  In 
oue  Tolnme.  Preflenting  Bird's  Kyu  Views  of  the  world  by  new  Relief  Maps,  or  photo< 
Krapblc  pictures  of  the  earth^s  surface,  pr<>pared  at  great  expense,  to  Illustrate  Physical 
Geography.  Segment  Maps,  (also  original,)  enable  scholars  to  make  their  own  globes. 
The  Political  Maps  are  colored  to  reprenent  states  as  objects;  not  overcrowded  with  names 
of  secondary  importance ;  with  marginal  devices  to  show  comparative  sisesand  latitudes. 
Also,  sepaiate  maps  to  show  comparative  areas  by  a  common  measure.  Separate  maps 
of  each  Kuropean  Country,  for  reference.  The  illustrations  are  finely  executed  and  of 
the  most  practical  character,  following  out  the  prominent  idea  of  Object  Teaching. 

Ancient  Oeograpkp. — A  section  of  the  old  world,  as  illustrated  by  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Classics,  Is  a  noteable  feature  of  the  work.  Price  $1.00.  Sample  copy,  unbound,  60c. 

Bame$'  Brief  Hintorp  of  the  l/mUed  8tate$.—A.  Manual  of  History  written  in  the  Inter- 
esting and  comprehensive  style  of  the  fourteen  weeks'  course  in  the  sciencesi,  12  mo., 
3156  pp.  A  brief  text,  supplemented  by  intensely  Interesting  foot  notes,  consisting  of 
biographies,  pleasing  incidents,  etc.  '*  Historical  Recreations  "  in  the  appendix  afford 
a  delightful  means  of  review,  while  its  thorough  Index  Is  invaluable  for  reference.  All 
ready  used  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  prominent  citlea  and  towns  In  the  West.  Pric- 
91  6V. 

Steele^t** Fourteen  WeeW^  in  the  Natural  Seieneet.—'Bj  J.  Dobmak  Stbblb,  Ph.  D.  A 
brief  treatise  upon  the  same  plan,  in  each  of  the  branches  of  Philosophy,  Chemistryt 
Astronomy  and  Geology.  Physiology  nearly  ready.  As  proof  of  their  popularity, 
*ZOU,O0U  copies  have  already  been  sold.  12  mo.  Price  Sl.60.  Key  to  all  In  one  work. 
Price  same. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 

Independent  First  Reader,  80  pp.,  16  mo.,  26  cents. 
Independent  Second  Reader,  160  pp.,  16  mo.,  60  cents. 
Independent  Third  Reader,  240  pp.,  16  mo.,  76  cents. 
Independent  Fourth  Reader,  264  pp.,  12  mo.,  f  LOO 
Independent  Fifth  Reader,  336  pp.,  12  mo.,  $1.26. 
Independent  Sixth  Reader,  466  pp.,  12  mo.,  $1*60. 

INDEPENDENT  SPELLERS. 

Independent  Speller,  160  pp..  Iff  mo.,  25  cents 
Independent  Child*s  Speller,  80  pp.,  16.,  mo.,  25  cents. 

This  series,  completed  within  the  present  year,  affords  the  most  beautiftil,  compact 
and  cheapest  school  readers  now  published.  Late  improvements,  such  as  the  Objeot 
Word  Method,  Phonetic  Aid,  by  use  of  marked  letters,  etc.,  are  among  their  commend- 
able  characteristics. 

Clark* 9  Normal  Grammar.— By  Prof.  S.  W.  Glabk,  12  mo.,  334  pp.  Retaining  the 
the  popular  diagram  system  of  analysis  contained  in  his  former  works,  with  additions 
and  improvements.    Price  $1.(X>.    Key  to  the  same  76  cents. 

Any  n{  the  above  named  works  sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half 
price. 

OTHER  STANDARD  WORKS. 

SMITH'S  ETYMOLOGIES.  WORMAN'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

WOOD'S  BOTANIC  AND  PLANT  RECORD.  JARVIN8'  PHYSIOLOGIES. 
CHAPMAN'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.  SEARING'S  TIRGIL. 

WORM  AN 'S  GERMAN  SERIES.  DAVIES*  MATHEMATICS. 

AddreUf 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO, 

lis  and  119  State  St..  Gbleaffo,  III. 

H.  B.  TABLF,  TravHinir  Apent.  11:*  and  116  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  12-1 
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BROWN'S  Physiology  and  Hygiene: 


A  Manual  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  liy  Ryland  T. 
Br6wn,  M.  D.,  Chemist-in-Chief  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  i2mo.,  cloth,  tinted  paper.  Illus- 
trated.    288  pp. 

Many  text-books  on  the  science  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  have  been  presented  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  during  the  past  few  years.  These  are  chiefly 
abridgments  of  the  larger  works  used  in  medical  colleges;  and  as  Physiology  is  taught 
in  those  schools  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  cure  of  disease,  these  books  retain  more 
or  less  of  this  character.  But  the  study  of  Physiology  in  other  than  medical  schools 
should  have  direct  reference  to  the  preservation  of  health  rather  than  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  the  leading  purpose  of  the  author  to  make  HYtiiKNE  the  prominent 
feature  of  this  book,  and  all  other  studies  introduced  subordinate  to  it. 

To  the  scientific  reader,  the  author  wishes  to  say,  that  while  he  has  aimed  to  present 
his  subject  in  a  popular  form,  and  avoid  the  discussion  of  many  purely  scientific  ques- 
tions which  might  have  l^een  introduced,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  his  purpose  to 
present  his  subject  in  the  light  of  the  latest  discoveries. 

TO  TEACHERS.— Brown's  Physiolckjy  and  Hyciene  is  divided  into  fifty 
lessons,  with  the  intention  of  adapting  it  to  Li.e  common  division  of  the  school  year 
into  terms  of  about  twelve  weeks  each.  If  five  lessons  arc  recited  each  week,  the  work 
•can  be  completed  in  one  term  and  leave  ten  recitations  for  review.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  devote  xriore  time  to  the  study,  the  lessons  may  be  divided  and  the  work  distributed 
over  two  terms,  devoting  the  first  to  Physiolog)'  and  the  second  to  Hygiene. 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  reference,  the  work  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each 
section  is  numbered.  To  adapt  it  to  the  method  of  teaching  by  topics,  each  section  is 
introduced  by  a  head-line  in  full-faced  type,  embracing  the  leading  topic  of  the  section. 

A  brief  recapitulation  is  appended  to  each  lesson,  for  the  assistance  alike  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  the  work  of  reviewing. 


Opinions  of  Educators. 


J^^  Attention  is  invited  particularly  to  the  following  testimonials  frotn  School  Officers 
-and  Teachers  of  IllinoUu     The  school  law  of  this  State  requires  that  applicants  for 
Teacher*  s  State  Certificate  shall  pass  an  examination  upon  the  subject  of  Physiology. 

M*  W«  SntlUly  SupU  Whiteside  Co.,  says:  "I  consider  Brown's  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  by  far  the  best  book  of  the  kind  and  grade  yet  published.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  public  schools.  I  shall  take  ever)'  occasion  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  teachers." 

JTllO.  P.  Rlcbmondf  M*  ]>•«  Sup*t  Brown  Co.,  says:  "It  is  concise,  yet  com- 
prehensive, ss  free  from  technicalities  as  po&sible,  and  altogether  worthy  of  commen- 
dation.'' 
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2  BROWN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AMD  HYGIENE. 

B«  B»  W^lclif  SupUf  AbingdoKy  indorses  "  the  good  qualities  of  Brown's  Physiol* 
^'Sy  "  ^y  <^  order  for  a  supply  for  introduction  into  the  Abingdon  Graded  SchooL 

ProC  C*  P*  Itellf  Princeton  High  School ^  says:  "Its  arrangement  is  good,  and 
the  language  well  put  and  readily  understood.*' 

Th^O*  Stoyer^  SupU  Pope  Co.,  says :  "The  book  is  just  what  our  teachers  need 
at  the  present  time ;  it  is  simple  and  clear  on  every  subject,  and  the  illustrations  are 
of  better  execution  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  in  a  work  of  the  same  size." 

F«  1ir»  IjlTlni^tOII,  Sup't  Mercer  Co,^  says:  "I  think  the  book  is  well  adapted 
to  the  present  \fants  of  teachers." 

H.  P.  Hall^  SupU  De  Kalb  Co.^  says  :  "  I  think  it  the  best  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  law  in  this  State,  and  the  necessities  of  teachers,  of  any  work  on  the 
subject  now  before  the  public." 

JTolill  WeaTer,  Sup't  Madison  Co,f  says:  **  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  every 
school  ii#)ur  county ;  it  is  just  what  we  need." 

]>•  H*  HayS^  Sup^t  Fayette  Co.^  says:  "  I  am  satisfied  it  is  well  adapted  to  our  com* 
mon  schools,  and  shall  use  my  influence  for  its  introduction  in  this  county." 

If  Hairto,  Sup^t  Edwards  Co.,  says:  "  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  for  its  con- 
ciseness and  brevity.  The  Physiology  is  brief,  but  amply  sufficient,  and  the  subject 
of  Hygiene  is  well  digested." 

H*  SL  ComslOCk^  Sup^t  Henry  Co,,  says :  **  I  can  heartily  indorse  it  as  a  work 
of  superior  merit." 

Ja0«  lUcIIaiiey^  Sup't  Marion  Co.,  says:  **  I  am  well  pleased  with  it;  will  take 
some  pains  to  bring  it  before  the  people." 

R,  P«  ThompSOll)  Sup't  Randolph  Co.,  says  :  "  It  is  well  calculated  to  meet  our 
present  wants,  and  will  be  ot  i>eneHt  lo  teachers  in  preparing  themselves  for  exam- 
ination under  the  new  school  law." 

Geo.  S.  Wedgwood,  Sup't  La  Salle  Co.,  says:  "We  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
work  we  have  seen  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  shall  take  steps  to- 
introduce  it  into  the  schools  of  La  Salle  County." 

Samuel  HI*  Marti llf  SupU  Morgan  Co.,  says:  "  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  just  what  we 
need  for  our  schools." 

JToltn  Ford,  SupU  Jackson  Co.,  says:  "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  book,  so  far  as 
I  have  examined  it,  and  think'  it  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  teachers  and 
schools  under  the  new  law." 

O.  F.  McKIni,  Sup't  Macon  Co.,  says:  "Our  teachers  prefer  Brown's  Physiology 
to  any  other." 

O.  W.  Pepoon,  Sup't  Warren  Co.,  says:  **  I  like  it  well,  and  shall  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

JSL»  !«•  Oregory,  SupU  Montgomery  Co.,  says:  "  I  will  recommend  Brown's  Physi- 
ology to  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

S.  B.  Wyle,  Sup't  Clint m  Co.,  says:  "Brown's  Physiology  fills,  in  its  line,  the 
great  want  of  our  schools." 

C«  J2L»  Murray,  Sup't  Clay  Co.,  says:  "  I  have  given  the  work  an  impartial  exam- 
ination, and  most  heartily  recommend  it." 

B*  ©•  Hall)  Sup't  Stark  Co.,  says:  "I  have  examined  Brown's  Physiology,  and 
think  it  worthy  a  place  in  our  schools." 

G.  W*  Richmond,  Sup't  Du  Page  Co.,  says:  "  It  is  the  best  arranged  work  I 
have  seen.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  work  needed  at  the  present  time." 


OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS.  % 

JT*  B.  Roberts*  Sup'^t  GaUsburg,  says:  "I  have  examined  the  work  with  some 
care.  I  think  it  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  common  schools,  where  but  a  limited 
term  can  be  given  to  this  study." 

S*  Mm  BOTellf  Sup^t  CoUs  Co.y  says:  "  I  consider  it  better  adapted  to  the  class-room 
than  any  other  work  on  the  subject  I  have  seen.'' 

fiU  T*  CallftWAy*  SupU  Douglas  Co.,  says:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  con- 
sider it  the  book  for  the  times." 

fik^lomon  Ijaminy*  Sup^t  Calhoun  Co.,  says:  <' Both  in  form  and  matter  it  is 
excellent.     It  is  a  work  I  can  heartily  recommend." 

JfUk  W~  PFd^ton*  Sup^t  Lie  Co.,  says :  "  I  have  given  the  work  a  fair  examina^ 
tion,  and  am  satisfied  it  is  the  book  we  need.  I  shall  use  it  in  my  examinations  of 
teachers,  and  will  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  school  officers." 

W»  Ij.  Conrow^  SupU  Ford  Co.,  says:  "  I  think  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  that  I  have  examined.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  general 
use." 

E,  Tj*  WellSv  Sup^/  Ogle  Co.,  says:  "  The  work  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
teachers.     Hygiene  is  treated  excellently." 

C«  !*•  Snow^  Sup 'I  Princeton,  says  :  "  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire 
an  elementary  work  on  the  subject." 

Stopben  Bu  Hfttllcid^  'SupU  Tazewell  Co.,  says  :  **  So  far  as  I  have  examined 
the  work  and  compared  it  with  others,  my  choice,  especially  on  Hygiene,  is  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  Brown." 

0»  B*  Robinson*  Sup'e  Havtilton  Co.,  says :  "  I  believe  it  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  school-room  of  any  similar  work  I  have  examined." 

li.  T«  HewlnS*  Sup^l  Iroquois  Co.,  says :  "  I  have  taken  time  to  examine  the  book, 
and  am  free  to  say  that  it  as  fully  meets  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  as 
any  work  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  spoken  favorably  of  it  to  our  teachers,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so." 

A«  W»  liOdsre*  SupU  Williamson  Co.,  says:  "T  have  had  much  pleasure  in  the  exam- 
ination of  Brown's  Physiology,  and  consider  it  a  most  admirable  text-book." 

C  A-  Tfttnian^  SupU  Piatt  Co.,  says  :  **  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  the  work;  I  am 
well  pleased  with  it." 

Jas.  fiL  McClUUg,  Sup't  Henry  Schools,  says:  "  We  think  sufficiently  well  of  it  to 
give  it  a  trial  the  coming  year." 

]>•  F*  Stearns,  SupU  Sullivan  Schools,  says:  "  It  has  merits  that  should  commend 
it  to  the  public  and  to  its  use  in  our  schools." 

Oordiou  Rellbrcif  Golconda,  says :  "  1  am  satisfied  that  Brown's  Physiology  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  yet  offered." 

Alexander  I>nncan9  A.  M*,  Mf.  Sterling,  says:  **A  more  thoroughly  prac^ 
tical  book  can  not  be  found  for  pupils  above  the  intermediate  department." 


Prof.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Sup't,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  examined  Prof.  Brown's  Physiology,  comparatively  with  four 
other  most  popular  works,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  superior  to  any  other  as  a  text-book 
for  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  can  recommend  it  to  your  attention, 
most  heartily  believing  that  in  its  simplicity  and  brevity  it  will  give  all  the  requisite 
principles  of  the  science  of  Physiology  for  pupils  of  this  grade.  

Very  respectfully  yours,  W.  R.  TJjWlTCaWM. 

\Pr^.  ^  Phytioiegy  in  IndiAnA  MedictU  ColUgt^ 

\pv9r  800  eopiet  •/  Brown'a  PAytioloyy  and  Mygieu€  have  been  introdueed  into 
the  eehnoie  •/  Indianapolis*] 


4  BROWN'S  PHYSlOLOCy  AND  HYGIENE. 

Mm  T.  Holt,  A.  IML,  M»  D.,  Pro/,  of.  Anatomy,  Phyuohgy,  and  Natural  Hisioty, 
in  Boy^  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  ^ays  :  "  1  have  examined  Brown's  Physi- 
ology quite  thoroughly,  and  I  find  it  a  concise  and  accurate  compendium  of  the 
sciences  of  which  it  treats." 

»  • 

JF»  Stockton  HoUXh,  HI*  ]>«9  Philadelphia,  says:  **  1  have  carefully  and  atten- 
tively examined  Dr.  lirown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  find  that  this  usually 
difficult  subject  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  science  more 

attractive  and  easy  of  acquisition  than  is  usual  in  text-books  on  the  subject 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  text-book  I  have  yet  seen  on  this  subject." 

PriMi^t  Cyrus  IVutt,  Indiana  State  University,  says:  '*  It  is  the  best  school-book 
upon  this  very  important  subject  which  has  yet  l)een  presented  to  the  public." 

JFflS*  ColMrOTC*  Pi'inc,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  says:  "  It  is  accurate  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  fully  up  with  the  times.     It  will  be  introduced  in  our  schools." 

JF«  FairlMUlkS^  Princ,  Sprini^eld,  Mo.,  says:  **  I  should  introduce  Bix>wn's  Physi- 
ology in  preference  to  a^iy  other  work  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

OOO*  A«  DyCPf  Examiner,  Daviess  Co.,  Ind.,  says:  **  I  find  it  a  most  excellent 
work — just  the  thing  for  our  common  schools  and  academies." 

Mm  JF*  Mills,  Princ.  High  School,  Wabash,  Ind.,  says  :  "  I  have  examined  the  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it." 

Hon.  B.  C.  HobbS,  late  state  SupU  P.ibHc  Insfrnctidn,  Ind,,  says:  ««The  author 
has  evidently  aimed  to  tell  just  what  all  should  know,  and  has  condensed  his  matter 
into  commendable  text-book  dimensions." 


Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  has  l)een  adopted  for  use  in  codudod 
and  high  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind, ;  Des  Moines,  Itntni ;  Kendahnlle,  Ind. ;  Henry, 
Griggsville,  Potitiac,  Chenoa,  Prairie  City,  and  Abingdon,  III.;  Findlay,  O.;  Lewis- 
kurg.  Pa.;  Normal  Institute,  Decatur,  III.^  etc.,  etc. 


Price, $1JM 

Supplies  for  Introduction,  and  Sample  Copies,     Ij 


WILSON,  EmZLZ  ft  CO.,  Publith«ri, 

137   'VVJLZ<lTX7'r   SO?.,  SS    S02T33   87ZtZ:S7, 
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[B.1 

^iVILSON,  HINKLE  &  GO'S 


BBOWK*S  PHT8I0L0GT  AHD  HTOIXNX.  By  ByUnd  T.  Brown,  M.  B.,  CheBltt- 
tii«Ghfl«lf  iB  tlM  I>ipftrtB«At  of  Agrk«ltprt,  WMklngtoiu  Qb  a  BlTi4aii  Into  60 
iMaont,  with  th«  mlffo  ta  mdt^l  Ft  to  th«  oomoa  mIio>1  torn  of  .t«a  weeks.  12 
■o^elotl^  888  pafea.    UlM>»tod.    PHee,  tl.AQ. 

HBNKL^'S  TBST  8PBLLIV0  BOOK.  By  Hod.  W.  9.  Heokle,  late  State  School  Oom- 
mfseioiier  of  Ohio.  Over  VIto  TBomarid  Biffloidt  Words  »rranff»d  In  short  lesso&i, 
inclndlng  mftj  vroper  D«mes;  afso  »  number  of  Dictation  XzerotsesI  Tor  nd*' 
vanced  clesses.    144  pp.    Price,  40  cents. 

HOLBOTIO  PRIIfABT  COPT  BOOK.    To  acoompanf  the  Xoleotlc  System  of  Penman. 

ship.    Bestgned  to  be  written  wlth^  lMd«pen«u,  mrinc  second  year  of  school-Ujb, 

Tbe  letters  and  llgiirea  are  of  large  jsiae,  pven  separately  and  in  oomhination.   The 

•    o1i||ect  being  to  t^aob  the  roan  of  tb«  iMtera.    Handsomely  Ulvstrated  cover.  Prioot 

12  cente. 

YXNABLX'S  UNITXD  8TATBS  BI8X0BT.  Tor  schools.  By  W.  H.  Tenable.  12  mo, 
280  pp.  Tinely  illostrated,  and  accompanied  with  nan^eroas  carefttlW  drawn  maps 
and  charta.  Contains  Vainable  foot  Notes,  referrioK  to  literary  matter  relating  to' 
snbjecta  discussed  in  the  text ;  an  original  system  of  General  Qnesttons ;  an  ongl* 
nai  systtim  of  Biographical  bsTlews,  Uluslrated  with  authentic  portraito;  and  sus- 
tains thxoaghout  a  CTuity  of  Design  and  Execution,  preeentlng  a  complete  though 
concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration  of  ths  leading  Ikcts  of  the  histery  of  our 
ci^untry  lu.  ayi  a^t^tlre  fjprm.    Price,  |1.26. 

THALHEIMEB'S  ANCIENT  HI8T0BT.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  ftom  th* 
earliest  times  to  the  ftdl  of  tbe  Western  Xnlpire.'  By  M.  B.  Thalheimer.  formerly 
teacher  of  Hfstory  andOompositlon  In  Packer  Cfoileglato  Institute.  8  vo.,  878  m». 
Handsomely  illuatrated  with  Aill-paM  engravings  of  Anoieat  Temoles  and  othec 
bisterfcal  oldeets,  ohartt  ot  the  pti Aclk>al  cities,  and  aoourate  and  finely  exeontnd 
double-page  maps  of  the  Tarioas  ooantries  considered  in  the  text.    Price,  t2JW. 

X&X  PABSXB*8  MANTJAL.  By  John  WiUiams,  A.  H.  Embracing  classified  exam. 
plei  in  nearly  eTecy,  Tariety  of.  BngUsh  constructloi^.  1^  mo.  cloth.  266  pp.  a 
▼ery  valuable  naod-bo<A  of  parsing  exercises;  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any 
l^gtiah  •r^mmar..    Price,  |l. 00. 

PINNBO'S  GUIDB  TO  OOM  POSITION.  (New  edition  in  cloth  binding.)  By  T.  fli* 
Biaaoo,  A.  M..  M.  B.  Aalbor  of  "Priaasry  arammac,'*  ''Analytical  Grammar,** 
ete.,  ete.    XmbraclngoTer  260  carefully  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  slm- 

Rlsat  sentoaoes,  aad  iaatr«otla|;  in  *ll  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style ;  also, 
111  iastiaction  on  the  uss  of  capital  letters,  punoiaatioa  marks,  Ac.    Price,  70 
cents. 

KoOVFFXT*S  JUTXNILB  XOLXOTIC  SPXAKXB.  (New  and  improTed  edition.)  Two 
hundred  easy  and  animated  exercfftes  for  rekdiag  or  speaking.  New,  ftresh,  haawf* 
ofu  and,  iastniAtif.c»  sraT.«  an|d  ^|^^    Prlp^*  7ft,oent9« 


Bapplies  for  First  Introdsction,  and  Sample  Oopiea  to  Teaehen,  aJk  two- 
thirds  Betall  Prices.    Address  the  Publishers  for 
fuU  Deseciptive  CirouUts. 


Ho.]m,aOHOOI^9SK.    No.Ma,00J(ai;XBOIAK>P«l(.    No.aQO,XXTBAflNXPBjir. 
Price,  f  1.15  per  Oroas.    Sasaple  Oan|,  8  Peas  ot  aaeh  klad,  10  oeata. 


tk»  follonfiag  will  ha  santGiatSs  to  Teachers  aad  School  OIBcers : 

Illustrated  Dcscriptlre  Oataiflgqe  of  the  Xcleotic  Bd|iicaM<Msal  Sexlei. 
Specjimen  pages  of  the  Xcleptic  QeMpraphies,. 
Specimen  pages  of  Phillips*  Day-Scnool  Singer. 
Specimen  pages  of  Venable*s  United  States  History. 
Speoimea  page*  of  Leigh's  Phoastlo  Beailsrsu ' 


WILSON,  HINELE  t  00.,  Pablishen, 

■o.UTWalB«tMiMt,  l«.MBaa4S((M*ij 
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School  Rooords  and  Blanks 

FOR  GENERAL  USE  IN  ANY  STATE. 


ABAHA'  TBArHKIini  DAf  I<T  BROWTER,  Fonr  8iM«i«  Fnir  8»x 
conUina  Six  Part»f  Title  Page  a»d  Prefkoe,  ForMoU  »nd  InttnlottoDf  for  reoordlBS 
the  daily  atendaDce  and  abeeace,  and  alao  the  paDetuallty  and  tardiaeM,  both  BKondac 
asd  afkerooon,  of  every  popll  conaected  with  the  School.  It  will  record  the  oamei  of 
66  papilt,  FifUem  Ttrnu  t^f  tvmr  MmUh$  each,  showing  the  exact  attendance  of  Papilt, 
if  properly  kept. 

It  contains  also  a  summary  of  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  Pnplls,  and  alto 
the  number  of  Tisitors  at  the  School  durinjc  each  term  of  School. 

It  also  contains  an  Annual  Register  of  Parents  ahd  Pupils,  the  branches  of  atikly 
pursued  by  each  Pupil,  the  date  of  his  oommencing  and  leaving  School,  for  what  caaae 
he  lelt,  and  also  the  standing  of  each  pupil  during  his  oonneoUon  with  the  ScfaooL 
This  part  will  record  the  names  of  upward  of  One  Hundrsd  Pupils,  Parents  or  Onard- 
ians,  annually  for  Three  consecutive  years. 

It  contains  also  a  list  of  Text  Books  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  and  a  Tisltora* 
Begister,  showing  the  date  of  their  Tisltation,  their  names  and  residence,  recording, 
thus,  nearly  One  Hundred  names  of  visitors.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  Beglster 
is  simple,  easily  understood  and  easily  kept.  It  is  neatly  ruled  and  printed  on  13  lb. 
medium  paper,  first  quality,  firmly  bound,  three-fourths  Bossla,  heavy  cloth  sides, 
Russia  comers,  marbled  edges,  will  record  the  names  of  66  Pupils  for  a  term  of  Slzte«ii 
weeks  on  each  folio  wiUioot  rewrltlngtheir  na^es,  and  is  designed  to  last  a  Schtiol  of 

zVr«M 


Bbctg'JbM  Papib  fSes  Fears  of  TkrM  nmu  Xaek,  PaxoB,  Foua  Dollabs.  <9^his  to 
the  largest,  heaviest,  and  best  bound  book  we  make  of  this  kind,  and  is  much  the 
cheapest. 

Bbooxd  Siis  contains  sama  nnmber  of  parts  as  the  first  nice. 

It  is  rukd  and  printed  on  saaie  quality  of  paper,  same  siae  page,  llrmly  bound,  half 
Borocoo,  eloth  aides  and  marbled  adgeo. 

It  will  record  Sixty-Five  Pupils  Three  Tears  of  three  tarms  each.    Psios,  Two 

DOLLAM. 

Taian  8m  ooatains  same  number  of  parts  as  the  First  and  Second  sises.  Quality 
of  paper  and  siie  of  page,  same  as  the  other  sises.  Bound  in  half  morocco,  paper 
sides  marbled  ettges.  Will  record  Sixty  Pupil  Thrm  IVnaf  of  Sixteen  weeks  each. 
Pbicb,  Ona  Ddllab. 

FouKTU  SisB  contains  24  pages.  One  form  only;  will  record  Fifty  Pupib  Thiaa 
Terms— designed  exclusively  for  country  schools,    rkton,  Fivrr  Cnimi. 

Wq  publish  also  another  tftyle  of  Beglatemi  designed  to  accommodate  a  certain  fUm 
of  Schools  who  desire  it. 

It  contains  same  number  of  parts  as  the  First  and  Second  Siaea,  mled  and  printed 
on  fVill  sised  medium  3S  lb.  paper,  first  quality ;  will  record  Sixty 'Five  Pupils  Three 
Terms  of  Sixteen  Weeks  each,  Forty  pupils  on  each  page— Pages  extra  lonir— bound 
thrse-fourths  Russia,  heavy  doth  sides,  Russia  corners,  marbled  edges,  and  designed 
to  last  a  single  department  IVse  rears  q^  TIree  IWuw  each.    Pucn,  Taass  Bollaus. 


ADAMS  €I«A8II  BOOHH.  Tmmr  Himmm,  Designed  for  rscordlng  the  char- 
acter of  the  Recitations  of  Pupils  in  their  different  studiee. 

First  Sisa  contains  FiiflfiFcmr  Pag—,  and  will  record  the  names  of  Twenty  PupHi 
on  ^ach  folio  for  the  term  of  three  months  without  any  rswriting  of  the  uaaMo. 
Neatly  ruled  and  printel  on  good  papsr»  bound  half  cloth,  paper  sides,  marbled  edgea. 
Peiob,  SbvbmtT'Fivb  Gbbts. 

SxcoMD  SizB  contains  Fift$  pages.  Demy,  quarto  else;  will  record  the  names  of 
Twenty  Six  Pupils  on  each  folio  for  Two  months  without  rewriting  the  namsa. 
Bound  like  the  First  sise.    Pbiob,  Sbtbittt-Fitb  Obbta. 

Tbibd  Sibb  contains  Forl§.  pages,  extra  long  \  will  record  the  names  cf  Forty  pupOs 
on  each  folio  for  Two  months  Without  rewritlkig  the  names.  Bound  like  the  others. 
Pbiob,  Sbvbmtt  Fits  Gbbts. 

'  FbUBTB  SitB  is  known  as  **Po«ket  Sine,"  paper  coven,  wiH  reoord  Twenty  bmms  oa 
each  folio  for  One  month ;  contains  Forty -sue  pagea.    Pbiob,  Thibtt  Gbbto. 

ADAMS*  STHOOI.  I«]£D€IEB.  TMs  book  bears  the  same  relation  to  Regis- 
ters and  Glass  Books  that  the  Merchant*s  Ledger  bears  to  his  Day  Book,  Journal  and 
other  books.  The  standing  of  the  pupil  Is  posted  to  the  School  Ledger  every  month, 
the  items  being  obtained  from  the  Register  and  Class  Book.  It  contains  130  pagea^ 
firmly  bound,  three-fourths  RnssiBi  cloth  sides,  Russia  corners,  marbled  ediea. 
Pbiob,  Tbhbb  Douabb. 

ADAMS*  SCHOOI.  TABI«CT.  To  iBoUitata  the  vsodrdloc  of  tardiness^  wo 
have  prepared  a  Tablet  or  blackboard,  9  x  14  inches,  which  is  placed  near  the  school- 


room door.  When  pupils  ccme  in  tardy^  they  write  their  number  (which  oorrespoada 
with  their  niMSher  in  the  Begialef)  in  Ihe  iuit  tMnua,  and  the  number  of  minateo 
they  are  tardy  in  the  second  column.  At  the  close  of  the  school,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient time,  the  Pnpil's  record  on  the  Tablet  is  transferred  to  the  Dally  Register. 
Requiring  pnplla  thus  to  record  their  own  tardiness  has  a  great  tendsaoy  to  diminiah 
the  evil.    Pbxcb,  Sbtbbtt-Fivb  Gbbts. 


in 

•Aow  to  Pavttfttt  or  Gii*r4lAAs  4fed  »11  who  are  deslrotu  to  know  the  pupH'g  stAndlng 
in  hit  c\»M9  And  hit  reUtirt  standing  io  th«  Bchool.  Tbe  card  U  the  tame  siM  at  a  sin- 
gle |»age  of  coaaou  Oonmercial  Note  paper,  and  will  report  the  pnpirs  average  stand- 
dng  in  his  Recitations,  Punotnality,  aod  Deportment  at  school  each  month  for  (bnr 
•consecutlTe  months;  eonseflaentlf ,  bat  one  Card  will  he  reqnired  for  each  pnpll  in 
-the  School  for  the  entire  term.  Thejr  are,  therefore,  both  cheap  and  oonTonient. 
Vaioa,  Ohb  Pollas  per  hnndre4« 

Specimens  for  examination  sont  Tebb  on  application  to  the  Pnblishers.  To  School 
Boards  ordering  a  Thoutand  or  more  in  one  order,  liberal  dlsconnts  from  the  above 
.price  will  be  made. 

ADAMS*  SPBCIAl*  RCP4»RT  CARIMi.  This  card  is  ■•!  dedcMd'tobo 
need  aa  a  legnlar  ITesUir  ar  McmiUf  tUpori  Cmrd^  bnt  only  when  the  Aboenee  or  Taidl- 
ncM  of  pnidlB  reqalresU  to  bo  need.  It  is  simpijr  what  it  pniports  to  be,  ▲  Spmiait 
Btront  Ca»».  Itis  Jnstice  to  bothParenUand  PnpUs  that  Teachers  ahonld  notllir 
)«he  Parents  and  (teardians-of  tiio  icregalar  attendance,  the  loss  af  Recitations  and  th« 
J)eportmeat  of  Pupils. 

Nothing  so  much  tends  to  prevent  tardiness  and  irregularity  tn  attendance  at  School 
4>n  the  part  of  th**  Pupils  as  the  use  of  the  School  Tablet  above  mentioned  and  theoe 
■Special  Keports  used  in  connection.  All  who  have  used  them  for  anv  considorable 
.length  of  time  in  their  Schools  are  agreed  in  this.  Send  for  them  and  give  the  system 
4  fair  triaL    Peiob,  f  irrr  Okvts  per  hnndred. 


.^^  Sample  copies  for  examination  sent  f^ee  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  To 
Schools  ordering  a  thousand  or  more  in  one  order,  liberal  discounts  from  ihe  above 
^rioe  will  ht  mMe. 


CHASE'S  WRITING  SPELLER. 


It  is  now  generally  admHted  that  spelling  should  be  taught  threai^  the  «pe  an44ha 
iboad,  and  not  through  -the  ear.  The  IMIowing  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  oa 
teaching  History,  are  sgually  applicable 4o  the  teaching  of  Spelling. 

**  Experience  has  told  y«u  that  in  tlie  education  of  the  yoaog,  Mkoliand  shonid,  as 
4hr  as  practioable,  accompanv  and  aid  the  eye.  To  ms  ie  the  surest  way  to  understand ; 
to  hamdU  and  do  is  the  readiest  way  to  fts  the  knowledge  gained.  Vo  methods  of  ao- 
•quiring  knowledge  are  so  effective  as  -the  MwmmU  meth<Nl, — those  in  which  the  JUiad  is 
employed  to  perform  experiments,  to  draw  ditigrams,  to  solve  problems,  to  copy  or 
produce  pictures,  to  write  examples,  lists  or  essays,  and  to  draw  maps  and  charts. 

'What  a  pupil  read*  'or  Aeors,  he  may  misapprehend  or  forget ;  what  he  Mst  pietared 
or  performed,  he  eesily  understands,  and  may  vividly  ceca.l ;  but  what  he  dost  with  hie 
kmmd  ho  comM  praotioaUy  to  xnow,  and  ean  only  Joae  when  the  hand  forgeti  its 
oaanlag." 

If  you  teach  spelling  At  all,  yon  .will,  oC  course,  employ  the  wiiWiwi  method,  instead 
of  the  oral ;  and  to  da  It 

MOST    SUOOESSFULLY, 

Ton  need,  for  each  'pvptl.  a  book  -prepared  expressly  for  this  purpooo.    Tbe  BB8T 
A.RRANGBi>,  and  the  OHRAPIST  now  in  the  market  is 

Oliaao's  Writing  8peIIer« 

A  Speoimen  Oopv  will  be  sent  for  10  cents,  and  the  most  liberal  terms  give*  for 
datiodactiDii.    Seod  for  a  copy  and  see  what  a  nice  thing  it  is. 

*  LjTM  PmUliihlac  Co., 

CHICAGO,  lUA 


D.  AFPLETON  &  GO.-S  PUBLICATIONS 

OOBirXLL*S  GBMBAPBIB8. 
BIYIBID  BDITIOH— TxB  BifT,  Thi  OBBAPttt,  Tafe  Host  Pofvua. 

A  v^v   VI  iIDA>  y  UOOf  I  Apoy  •  •*••••  ••••••«•••*•••••••••••••■•••••••••••»••••••••••••«•••••••••••••««••«•  •••••■iVBViiVVffW^ 

A vW  XII«9i  mOQiMlO  vraOfCrw^B^ •••«•••  •••••••••■••••«••« »•»>•»■>■••»■—»—<»•>——•••  •••«•••••••«••■•••••«   A»«V 

JWW  OtaBMSr^fMBOOl  OMCrftyiiy«»«««M«.M«««M**««««*«M»«*a«*««**»«***«a*tt«Mtt»*»*«»M*«ff»«  ■■■■■■  ii^—   1*19 
A9W  I^IiyVlvftl  U90|(¥vyDy •••••■  •*•••«•■•••••*•••••••  •••*»•■■••«•••••••••••«•••••*•••••»••••••••••••••«■««•••••«   &«VP 

8«rpauef  «!!  otber»^FInt»  In  Pbilotoplileal  AmuigeaMBtj  8«eoDd,  1»  Cfdwt 
Progression;  Third,  In  Mode  of  M««i*rtsmgi  Fonrtb,  in  FnlA  npfsBBfioB;  Fifth,  1» 
Agreement  of  Mb^  with  Text;  s^lBtb,  in  Mape,  IlInttiBtlon,  Text  Bttd  laowiiiBB;  iai 
Una,  in  utwy  featWBof  ngoBd  Ctoogimphf . 


MATHEMATICAL  SBKlBSw 

AFPLST0N8'    AXITHM  KTS08. 

«  n  ID  vr^     A  iHvttlBWFVM  ••••••  *•«*••  TSTTTT  If  t  attest  TTsnae  tt  i»tirTt-rT"T'T>rgTTTsf -uTifTtt  ft  »■■■!■  steeineiB— eeesei^^ii^^ 

flLOBuM  AnCDBIOf  10*a««««*«  ••■««•••••••«•••«•#•••••»•••••••••••  ••••••••••••••  ••«••••••••••••■•••••  v*a^s*«« •••••••••  v*49 

jEteQMDUkry   ATltOOMClO  •«■■—■  —  —  •%»»—•— ♦•»e«BeB»essee»»A»»«siew#B«^e  —♦————»•—»>  >»»»»e^»»»»^—a    Vl09 

m  aHOvICvI  An  id DI0mC««  ••■■••  •*«•••••••••••••••••••*•••««•••••••••••  •«■•••«•••••  ••••■••••*««•■••«••••••■  09, a^^^^^BB  1«WF 

BLQjr    vO   l^rBvvlv%>   ("Ol     A  Ow^DwA    ■   ^TT^ t  —  T-n  ~t t--t ~— t  -TT--iTf-  TT-f  n  TTiiii  BeeeeBsjM  — 

Higher  Arltbmetle  (in  K^ss) ^.^ .^...^ .^.^ 

These  booliB  are  new,  Bnd  as  perfect  in  all  respeotBBS  cnre,  thonght,  and  lBl*or  en* 
poetiMY  make  them ;  thoroughly  graded,  definitione  tlmple,  araBngeineat  nBtnral^ 
■ethoBB  ahm teat- and  beat,  BBdavoh  B»«re«ied  hp  ' 


BITGLISH  GRAMMAR  AMD  GCMPOSmDV. 

wr  o.  p.  QVAOKimos,  ul  d. 


Qaackenbea*  Primary  OraaaBsar ^......-m. .........m.... ^,»^  ...^,„pi^ 

Qnaokenbaa*  Kngllah  Graainiar^ m..w..*.. «••..... ......•••.•mm  •..•mmm.m.^m...  OM^ 

%aaekeBboe*  FIrat  Leaaone  in  nnMpaaitlaia^ ._   ,,   ,  QjMK 

^aackanboa*  Gaai^e  of  OoBpoafttlon  and  Bbetorio.....— ^........^.......^«»^„..^ 1 JO- 

Brlef  and  clear  In  deftnitlon,  Incid  in  arrangeaaent,  h*ppp  in  illaatr»tioa,  pnaetlaBl 
tn  exerciaaa,  ftall  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  reapect. 


mSTORT. 

^onokenbaa*  Xlaaaantarp  Hlatory  of  the  Vnlted  S*^>— —  ,--  ,  ..fn.wL 

**  Sabool  BiatBry  of  the  United  8tatea»....M«,......».. «.....^.......,..^.  IM 

Thane  Biatoriea  aommand  thsmaatvia  to  thB  people  oftlftiB  wbola  ttmutiy*  Tiny  ara. 
amioently  fair  on  all  qneailons  of  religlBn  and  polltlaa;.  aaahewiag  alk  pr^lndiaa^  tka]| 
aareAilly  BTald  any  attempt  to  bias  the  yonng. 


80ISHTIFIC  WOBia. 

BoalDnar  a  Blaaaenra  *>»  ^*e*^iM**>y — -* — — — -ri-t — n — T--iriii"r^'^ 

QuacRenboe    Batnral  PhtloeophyMM..»..MM..M ..■•*•••. m«»m..*  i-TrTtTi  t-nfn ?--»■■  m.i  ■  -nm—m  1«Tb> 

Yonmans*  Ohenistry^.. «»—.»..«».».»..—.■  ».»>..—«»».»». .— ... ».««»—>« .... ..«»«n««w  l.TS 

Huxley  and  Tonnans*  Phralology .—.....«...»,..».»««— ■.■»......—» 1.7& 

xonmaBv  Firat  bookox  Botany. »»«».»».»..»« ..».w.»»«*«.« -....om...*,— ..»—«.—«» ■»■«».— «»«....#«»  i.so* 
Gilles^e*B  Land  Sttrreytng .^ .• „ ^m.  8.(Xh 

Harkneaa*  Latin  Series ;  Hadley'a  Qreek  Grammar ;  Whlton*s  Gveek  Leaaaoa  bmL 
hn  e«mrae  of  Qarman,  Prenoh.  and  Spanish  Texts ;   Adler's  German -Xngiiah, 
Spiers  A  Snrennes  Freneh-Bngllsh  IMationarlaa.    9^  Coplaa  fbr  esaminBtlon.  «xoa| 
dictionaries,  wilt  be  sent  to  teacher  and  school  offleoaa  on  reoeipt  of  one  hair  of  i 


ntall  price.    OodwapoadaaoB  InTliad.   Terms  tea  iBtaadMotlon  naaBBabla. 

Addiaanalthec  GIG.  H.  TWIS8,  Oolnmbns,  Ohio,  or.. 

Xtt  P.  B  H.UL8X,  No.  a|.8iKtaanth.S<«Bt».GklcBffB».IIk 


t«3 

THE  UPORTETECWIIC  IfltO  TRMHING  SCHOOL 

COMM ENCID  ITS  THIRD  YEAR  ON  KONDAT.  THE  8B00ND  07  SEPTEMBER, 
1872.  Itt  tpaciftl  oll^ect— the  trmiofac  of  Teaebtn  f^r  the  work  of  the  •Ghool*rooin, 
mud  ibo  prop«ratk>D  of  payllt  for  haiiiMif  Ufo^wlll  bo  m  iteadilj  adhorod  to  m  bore- 
lofore. 

IT  OFFERS  PECULIAR  ADtANTAOES  TO  ITS  STUDENTS. 

Iti  Oalendar  !■  oo  follows : 

veil  TUwt  ooiniiieDoee* ••••.«•••••■■•••••••••••••««••••••••••••••  •••••M««««*»**M*>«*««..«aoepteBiDer  s^  iv/ii* 

printer  Tef Bit  ooMBioaeM...>m«m»»*««*«*««M«w* •••••••■*••  •^••••■•••••u* •••••MoToniber  11, 1872* 

C^rin^  Tereii  oonDieQcee-.*M>«Ma*a«*MM«>«M*  ••••••••••••••••«•.•■••■••••  ••••••••>••••  vebcoery  S,  1878« 

vSBiHier  TefiBi  oowiiieiioee»«»»»»«»»——»<w«——w««n««««»»— «—»«««■»««»«»»»»«— «»««»«»»  Apnl  *i,  io79« 

■g^For  pertlonler*  aend  for  oetelogve,  or  eddreop  the  PriDcipel, 
9.1y  WM>.  P.  PH1I«0N»  Leporte. 

HODGSON   &  BROWN,  ^ 

ABGHITEGTS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

14, 16  k  IC  IflABTniOAU*!  BU>CK,  UTOIANAPOUS,  IMD.,  amb  ^ 

124  lOUTH  CLARK  8TRIIT,  CHIiAGO,  ILL. 

We  will  prepere  end  fkroUh  deeif  no,  plent,  ipeolAcetlonf,  end  Ibll  worktag  drew- 
Ingt  for  ell  cleaeeo  of  bvUdlnn,  pablic  end  prlTeUi,  end  glte  tpeciel  ettention  to  con- 
▼enienoe  of  errengement,  en^ltecterel  e0bot  end  eoonomy  of  voottmotion,  both  In  fire- 
proof end  ordloerj  beildingi.  We  beTe  e  well  orgeniied  end  efllctent  corpiof  drenghte- 
nen,  end  een  promptly  ettend  to  ell  ordert,  end  will  gire  peraonel  end  perticnler  et- 
tention to  ell  vorke  entrnited  to  nt.  we  wonid  be  pleeeod  to  oominnnicete  with  School 
Trteteee  who  cont«aipJ«te  buildings  9.«l 

KISSING  IN  THE  DAM  I  ~ 

X)I3D    "SrOXr    E3"VEI2,? 


WELL,  17  YOU  WANT  TBI  PRETTIEST  PIBOS  OF  MUSIC,  AND  WORDS  THAI 

JOST  TBLL  HOW  IT  IS, 

Bond  M  OmiU  for  Bong  and  OhoruB,  ftill  Kiwio  Siie, 

KISSING  IN  THB  DARK,  TO 

D.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO^ 

•-tt  ALLCB,  MICHIGAB. 


A  tBN  i4i    W  \.Nii£U  rOM 


ONFESSiONAL. 


The  moat  thrilling  end  powerftai  book  erer  written 


on  thii  SQbieot.  It  preeoAtc  « iterrf<i#  mmy  ^/uek. 
end  oonceint  refeletigne  noTer  before  mede  pvblio. 
Bend  fbr  eiretttere  enaTerme  to  BATIOXAL  PtJB- 
LISaiHO  00..  OInotBfeett,  O. 


And  get  a  copy  of 

TABLET'S  LESSOirS  IN  LANQITAaB. 

Ab  ezeMdivgly  aloe  little  ▼olanK',  deiigned  for  chfldrm  flnoiD  aine  to  thirteen  7«aar 
of  age.    ft  is  an  IKTSeDVOTlON  to  tie  ettld^  of  Sochlleh  Grkmaiv. 

It  proceed!  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the  fCMnee  of  the  Engllih  Language  throngh  t&r 
«f«  of  it,  rather  than  the  hm  of  the  langnage  through  the  ttituee  of  It. 

It  teaches  the  child  proper  formi  of  elpreselon  by  cnltlTating  hie  obeerratlon  of  cor- 
fect  modeli. 

It  teaches  him  to  write  coapositions,  by  Airttishing  him  witt  pleasant  ideas  for  •<- 
preesioo,  and  to  this  end.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  TWBHTT-BiaiT  kakob  pic- 
Tu «BS,  which  tarnish  the  text  for  the  pvpil*s  comp^/sition,  and  render  this  nnnsnally 
irkwme  exercise  so  fascinating  that  children  actually  clamor  for  the  priTilego  of 
writing. 

It  teitches  the  use  of  Oapltals  and  Punctuation,  initiates  the  pilpil  Into  the  detectloD 
of  errors  in  speech,  trains  him  In  the  more  practical  parts  of  language,  such  as  writing 
letters,  adrertisements,  Ac,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Tolnme  introduces,  by  a  new  plan,' 
the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Price  60  cents.    Furnished  for  examination  and  introdnctlon  for  40  cents  per  copy. 
TEA0HSB8,  GIVE  IT  A  TBUL,  AMD  TOU  WILL  MOT  BE  M8APP0IVTED, 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

ISO  St«(te  8tre«t,  ChAeaaff, 


»-THE  GREtTEST  WOKTH  FOR  THE  LEAST  mNEY. 

STELL's  Programme  Clock  for  ocHoolSr 

This  Clock  Is  a  superior  It»rt*Bat  time*pleoe,  put  up  In  a  handsome  rosewood  or 
walnut  finished  case     It  is  iasilt  skt  to  stbikb  awt  dbsibbd  PBooBAMirB  or  bxbb- 

OISU  IM  WHICH  THB  IMTBEVAbS  00M8IST  OV  FITB  M11IU9BS  OH  MULTI'fcSS  OP  PIVB,  thus:  \% 

can  be  set  to  strike  at  d.OO,  &^06,  9.16,  9.^0,  9.60,  Ac,  or  at  any  other  fi^e  minutes  dor^ 
ing  the  day.    It  glres  a  single,  clear  stroxe,  like  a  "can  bell. 

When  once  arranged  it  needs  no  changing,  except  as  the  order  of  oxercisea  far 
chanted,  and  then  the  change  Is  easily  and  qnickly  made. 

The  machinery  is  rery  simple  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

The  moTement  of  this  clock  Is  superior  in  finish— the  metal  being  extra  heavy  and- 
the  plates  screwed  together  instead  of  being  pinned,  as  In  the  ordinary  way. 

Oae  4^  thme eleclw  wtS  la«<  a»  kmg  half  u  dosen  t^tkt  oAesp,  eomawn  idodn mamaXlg  fW' 
€hoB«d  tor  Beko^Uf  and,  what  it  6«tfer,  it  %9iU  h«ep  mmek  better  ft'nie. 


No.  1.  ISTlLL*8  PROOBAMMB  BBGULATOB.  Height,  90  Inches;  dial,  la 
Inches  in  diameter;  walnut  case,  oil  finish.  The  most  desirable  and  reliable  sohool 
dock  STer  made.    Price  S16. 

No  2.  P0LI8HXD  BOSS  WOOD  rATOBITB.  S<|aare  top;  plain«  neat  finish; 
height,  13  inches;  dial,  6  Inche«;  In  every  respect  a  desirable  and  relisble  «lock  for 
medium  sised  rooms.    Price,  12.60. 


YOU  CMNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  THIS  CLOCK. 


Wa  nBam.— We  warrant  ftilly ,  every  thing  claimed  for  it.    8  atdpaotiov  ovahahtixs. 
ADDBBSS  ALL  0BDEB8  TO 


xao  mtma 


POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

SCmfiNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  GO. 

LIBMtAI  TERMS  It)R  WEST  IKTRODTTCTfON. 


GUTOT-S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

Common  Sdiool  Senes. 

Guyot's  Bamentary  Geography.  Guyot*s  IntermedUta  Geography. 

These  two  books  form  the  CBMkrmn  series  published,  and  yet  they  are  fonod  to  be 
snffloieDtly  fall  for  the  Oommon  School  Series. 

Independent  Books. 

Guyot's  latrodcutitn  (or  Teaehor*!  Hand  Book}. 

Guyot's  Commoii  Sehool  Ooography. 

Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Foltar's  Primary  Arithmetic,  (Hlustrated.) 

Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetlo* 

Felter's  New  Grtmmar  Seheol  Arithmttfe. 

INDEPERDENT  BOOKS. 

Fetter's  First  Lessons,  (lllastrated.)  Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Manual  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachen. 

These  Arithmetics  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  slmnltaneonsly.  They  are 
better  graded  than  any  other  saries.  They  gitegood  satisfaction,  because  with  them 
teachers  obtain  good  results. 

Cooley's  Physical  Science  Series. 

Geoley's  lasy  Experiments.  Cooleyl  Oemenlary  Philosophy.  Cooley's  Philosophy. 

Cooley's  Chemistry. 


TENNEY'S  WORKS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Tenney's  Hatural  History  of  Animals.      Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

DeeeriptiTe  Cataloffuee  and  Special  Circulars,  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  may 
always  be  had  on  application.    Address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

Care  of  HADIiBT  BBOTH1DB8,  Booksellers 

IM  State  Street,  Chicago. 


[H] 

Hew  XmWBXMW  Bft0ir«, 

Ji0. 14  EAST  WAflHIHCnr^lf  STBCaBt. 


arerTtbinc  N«w  mad  Diveol  fton  IIm  lUavflMtwen  and  Import«n. 


Ambrican  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE   JEWELRY, 


80LIB  8ILTEB  AND  SILTEK  PLATED  WAKE. 


8PKOIAL    RATK8   TO   tSAOHERS. 


fl^  ALL  OOOD8  WABBAMTBD  AS  BEPBESXKTID.  BpecUl  att«nUoii  ftTM 
to  Wftteh  B«pairlnf .  All  Goodfl  sold  an  IngraTad  YBBB  OF  CHABGI  by  an  ezpa- 
rtoMMd  Bof  rarer.  .    .  , 

J.  H.  OOliGIiAZBB, 

J".   HE.  "\r.  Sls^ITHI, 

City   Book    ©tore, 

TOIUi**  BI*dK,       •        -       nrDIAW APOU8. 

WbolenI*  «nd  Batell  DMkr  la 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  ftindilnd'Oii  the  Boot  reaaonable  temiB.— A  eompleli 
fltook  of  Snnday-Mliool  rappUea. 

Don't  Ml  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  wben  yon  Tialt  the  City. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 


Ko.  6  East  WBiftiBgton  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  ftamlah  Teaohera  and   Pnpili  and  ererybody  with  anything  in  the 

BooIe  and  StatloxiGV^  Xainea 

They  will  forward  anv  book  In  print,  by  Mail  or  Bzpreee,  ol  earefof  g  pricm,    Teneh- 
en  Tltiting  the  Cttty  will  be  Tery  weloome  at 

aj.2  MXBBILL  it  WTBUTB. 


Ready  in  September. 

HI  IMmnitT  EDUtATIOIIAL  WORK. 


JR.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  PhOadelpliU, 

Wni  iBcii^  In  SeptMuber, 

THE  ETYMOLOGICAL  READER. 

BT  EPBS  8ARGSNT  AND  AM  AS  A  MAY, 


(TWSLVB  OP    WHICH  ARS  FULL  PAGED    0NS8,) 

BatAXL  Twxm^  tl.40. 

BMlr  readiBf  leMon  It  foUowad  by  8ELE0T  ITTHOLOUSS,  jiTlng  the  AeriTatloB 
of  the  prominent  wordi  in  the  leMon,  ttom  the  Latin,  Ofeek,  rrench,  Anglo-Sazoa 
and  German,  together  with  other  wordi  dfrived  from  ike  tame  roots. 

Tfte  pnblithen  Uke  pleuare  to  calling  atteotlDii  to  the  abore  bookfirkleb  will 
oommead  itieif  to  edticaton. 

Oor  1JKW  rLLTTSTBATBD  OATALOaUX  will  be  mailed  free,  on  application.    [9:)t 

—        -  -  -       — ■ — * — ^  -       —  -——  -----  —       —  — .-  -       ...-■_ 

The  Weekly  News 

In  a  haiidwme  elgbt-colniiin  fbllo  Vewipaper, 

PUBLI8HKD  ITSBT  SATITBDAT'AT  nTDIAKAPOLtS,  IND. 

It  Is  careftilly  edited,  and  is  eipeoftally  arraoffed  for  ramily  Beading,  oontalniag 
attractlTo  Misoellany,  agreeable  Poetry,  Stories,  together  with  a  condeneatioo  of  the 
Current  Hews,  State  and  National. 

IT  HAS  MORE  BEADING  MATTER  IN  IT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PAPER  PUB- 
LISHED IN  THE  STATE. 

Ji  ha9  Something /or  JBverybody — Old  and  Toung,  Male  and  Female. 

Politieally  TBB  NBWS  18  INDBPINDBHT.    In  the  present  oattipaign,  it  is  an 
answerring  adrocate  of 

Bfetr^nobment,  Befbnii  and  Beooneiliation. 

The  WBXKLY  KEW8  is  the  cheapest  paper  pnbUthed  In  the  West.    Price,  One 
Dollar  per  Tear. 

THBXB  MONTHS  POB  TWBNTT-FIYB  <»NT8. 
Send  for  a  speeiMea  eepy  fires.       Address 

JOHK  n.  HOLLIDAY, 

ladfanapoUs,  Ind. 


UTniiiuniuT.  tumtuiimBiunK  tsm 

Blackford's  Bfock,  Indlanapoiis,  Indiana. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT— Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  Natural  8ciencea,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosopbj,  and 
Literary  Exercises. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Single  and  Doable  Entry  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Calcalations,  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence, Actual  finsiness  Practice,  English  Branches,  and  Plain  Pes- 
manahip. 

ENGLISH  DBPARTBIBNT.*-Aritbmetic,  English  grammar  and  An- 
aljsis,  Geography,  History,  Reading,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Literary 
Exercises. 

TELEGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE.— Theoretical  and  Practical  Telegraphy 
and  Phonogrrapby. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PENMANSHIP.— Normal  instmction  to 
teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching  Penmanship,  VitAn  Bnuness  Writing,  Or- 
namental Lettering,  Fine  Pen  Drawing,  Flourishing  and  Card  Marking. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.— Portrait  and  Landscape  Painting,  Mechanical, 
Architectural,  PerspectiTe  and  Free  Hand  Drawing. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC— Instrumental  Music  and  Tocaliza- 
tion. 

'For  farther  particulars  or  circulars,  call  on  or  address  the  Principal. 

D.  W.  HAYBOCK, 

Blackford's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

jLOWBrru  WAjma>-ft>r  the  liTM  cT 

Grant  Greeley 

WILSON  BROWN  S& 

tnenofallpvti«B.   Over  40  Steel  Portralta* 

worth  twice  the  cost  of  the  book.  Wanted  eTery- 
where.  Agents  have  wonderfel  snceess.  Send  w 
Circiilftr.    Addrem, 

ZEIOLSB  ft  McOURDT, 

189  Bace  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A   GLOBE   MICBOSOOPE, 

Price  |2  60  or  1*2  75  hy  Mall,  is  offered  for  a  dub  of  only  Fonr  Snbecrlb^rs  to  tb« 

NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER. 

This  Talnable  agrlcnltnral  paper  has  received  the  fbU  endorsement  of  onr  State  Agrf  * 
CQltoral  Society  and  the  Horticultural  Association,  the  Indiana  Short  Horn  Breeders* 
Association,  and  many  County  and  District  Societies  throoghont  the  State,  and  its 
readers  everywhere.  It  is  the  best  paper  for  Indiana  farmers  that  Is  published.  It  is 
devoted  especially  to  their  interests*  and  should  be  taken  and  read  by  every  one  of  the^. 

Saeh  number  contains,  besides  other  engravings,  an  illustration  of  one  or  more  liead 
of  the  best  stock  owned  in  Indiana. 

Subscribe  for  It  at  once,  or  sand  10  cents  for  sample  copy,  cireulan,  Ac    Address 

KIHGSBURT  ft  BXIililirOSIiET,  ¥«<lfa»a|MiMa,  bd. 

la^gents  wanted  in  every  township.    Terms  liberal. 


eXj  O  3S  Zl  |WX03E1.0fllO^]Pa9«    Bsat  ovar  in- 

tS.fiOonly.    12.75  by  mail,  ni  vented  for  the  piica.    Send  stamp  tor  ciroalar. 
Agents  Wanted.  JLUAddreM  J.  O.  Kingsbury,  Indlanapolla,  lad. 


[16] 
■If 


W«  dMir»  to  call  tbe  Attoation  of  Tt»ob«n  and  Profcwori  to  the  following  i«iport««t 
ttidltloB  to  oar  Uat  of  Bcbool  ab4  OoOago  T«Kt  Books : 

THE  HIGHER  BOOKS 

or 

STODDARD'S  HATHEMATIGAL  SERIES. 

PftXPAKID  BT 

PB0FES80B  EDWARD  OLXfEY, 
Of  Michigan  UniveiBity. 


Tfil  COMPLXTX  SCHOOL  AL6XBBA. 

Ooo  Tol.  12mo.,  prico- ^^ $i,BO 

A  complete  Key  bMbcea  pnpmA  to  thif 
book,  which  alio  oMbrMes  a  large  nomber 
of  additional  ezamplee.    Price  f  1.60. 

n.  . 

THB  BLBMBNT8  OF  6B0MXTBT. 

One  TOl.  8  TO.,  tinted  paper ..........fl.60 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    One 
Toi.  8to.,  tinted  paper |1.60 

The  Ctoometry  and  Trigonometry.    In  one 
fol.,  8to ..M ............ ...$2.60 

Tbeee  books  embrace  all  that  is  ifsnally 
contained  in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  a 
▼ery  mnch  improved  ibrm. 

A  UNITKBSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  OB- 
OHETRT  AND  TBIOONOMXTET 

is  now  being  prepared,  which  will  embrace, 
in  addition  to  all  that  is  fonnd  in  the  abore 
books,  more  than  any  text  book  heretofore 

ynblished  on  these  snttlects.    Beady  about 
nly  1.    Price  $3.00. 

ni. 

THB  6BHBBAL  OEOMBTBY  AHD  OAL. 
OULUS. 

One  Tol.  8ro.,  tinted  paper,  price. ......fS.60 

The  above  books,  by  Prof  Olney,  although 
Jnst  issned,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  have  received  the  most  nnqnali- 
fled  praise  from  all  who  hare  seen  them. 


The  Simplest,  Meet  Practical,  and  Cheap- 
est Series  of  Geographies  yet  PnbUshed. 


COLTOirs 

NEW   8BBIX8   OF 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  Whole  Sntjject  Bmbraced  in 

TWO   BOOKS. 

With  the  additions  which  we  are  now  mak- 
ing, embracing  Two  Large  Bailroad  and 
Ten  Complete  Beferenoe  Maps,  in  addi- 
tion to  Twenty  Two  Stndy  Maps,  this 
will  be  by  fttr  the  best  Series  of  Oeogra- 

{»hiea  ever  offered  to  the  Anmriean  Pnb- 
io.     Brerytblng  which  oan  be  desired 
will  be  embraced. 

The  distingnishiog  features  of  these  books 
are: 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  Scholar 
should  be  required  to  learn,  and  nothing 
more,  stoted  In  the  clearest  possible  form. 

2d.  The  clearnees  and  beauty  of  the  Maps 
which  are  speolaUy  adaptod  to  tbe  purpo- 
ses of  study.  '^ 

NO.  I. 

COLTON'S  NEW  INTBODUCTOBT  OE- 
OGBAPHY. 

Elegantly  Illus  crated  with  entirely  new 
Maps,  drawn  expressly  for  this  book,  price 
80  cents. 

HO.  IT. 

COLTON's  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOGBA- 

PHT. 

Blegantly  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engra- 

Tings,  and  Twenty-two  Maps,  drawn 

expressly  for  this  book.  Price  11.75. 

A  Great  Saving  in  Time  and  Money  Is  thus 

effected. 

We  ask  for  these  new  books  a  compari- 
son with  the  best  series  yet  published. 


Bend  ibr  Completo  School  Cntaloguo. 


Add! 


SHELDON  A  OCMPANT,  Publishan, 
667  Broadway,  New  York. 


FB-OAC      17  KE:      FI^EIX 


Tt>*  limi  anil  car*  rsqulrwl  te  prs^uc*  FINISHED  ENGRAVINGS  hu  deliyW 

th*  R«lHd  and  Simplified  Edition  of  Itili  Work. 

If  TOD  waaM  h*  ■   OOHUON    BSNilS,  ud    ihonfbn  tndy 

PRACTICAL  PLiN^OFJEACHINe  PBNMAKSHIP, 


i  f  u  1   -B 

n  1  o  a  1  — !E 

I  u  a  h  -T 


COMPLSTB  ly  SIX  PSOGJtESSl  VELF  ARRAtfOED  BOOKS. 
BOOK  1.    S«lt  LUIrr^  todnBliK  irltti  Ihn  •lnipl«(.    Art>B|tR]  ucordlag  to  (k^ 

rD"«niMiioftfHUfcr»llim-r».  P™«"'       •  • 

BOOK  3.    Uwiub,  ilDclT  •°d  In  mrdi.  thni  T*Tlev[n«  kI]  th>  ■*>11  IMIm.    CBM- 

t>li  ncflfo  tke  iltoBLIoii  tb«lr  InparUoni  daniBiJi.     Baled   Ilka    5o.    iTiM 

Bldmnu  brlog  Mulnenllf  •lupls.  ^ 

K  3.    8*ort  S«jU™>-,  reTiewlrg  In  ariHr  tTarj  iid^I  litMr  ud  okpltkL    WcU 

BOOS  4     M«  Sn*.«.  »ot  bclis  *  r«l«  for  writing.    Cglqsg  bbiI  tmj  bwaUM. 

BOOK  6.    n**  Hani  /^  L*df«i'  lui  sad  Ba«<ani  paiy.    PnnctDatloD,  flcniM, 

BQOKe'     JViuiefeal  Ponm.  a*  Utlm,  Siip«™rintl<™«,  Sgtea,  Tanaa,  etc.,  .to. 

B«Tl«W  Boot,     afcimtmtfivmmk  Boat,  W  rMlfca'/ar  Mry  Om  «■  Ik*  Afrto,  Jb4ri 


irftlBIC  taaebm,  and  lo  ch«  mviaoaD  ttal 
,  enforcing  a  .triMlr  Topioil  Mwhod;  In  gUls. 
OL  or  TBI  utnin'T  aa  will  »  (he  quallti  of  prMtIca 
ipeitant  reapaota. 


From  J.   F.  WIOKBBSEAH,   and  othon. 

"  Bboh  ihi  Bmt  coplm  for  Imitation.    Pnplli  ar*  apt,  aftec  Inear  OrHllBea.  to  Ar>rt 
(0  io(A  at  Iha  hMd  Una.     It  ll  "B  adiantagB.mlM.  Banj  IlmH  toaa-wliTB  tb*  laaHU/' 
J.  P.  WICKKKSUAH,  Hap'IP«tl.Ia•t.,Pa,.Autllo^of-■Hathod■afI■atfmetla^'■ 
"T^BKTn,  nilhout  Ihslntorvenllonuf  lhepiipirioinIrnd>rllB™,ttoi01[flKla«tt» 
jVUiiHif'<i°n»aDlDiiiaiirrRaaiTT."       J.  M.  flBB&ORY,  KagintlU.  laJai.  Baivy. 

Tbe  tacce>i  of  tbe  NOBMAL  Sjilta,  In  aplu  Bf  tha  DnaanMtou  clalmiof  thtM 
•fMBB,  la  CTBlr  ulDiiihlBg.    Paidaa.,  IIM.    Specimen  aniah>R,  10  oanu.    AddiH 
ABAMB.  BIiAOKMBB,  A  LTOV  Fab.  Oo.,  OMmwo. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  B7 

"W^Ii:iI.T-A.M  ^\^OOD  &  Co., 

No.  27  Great  JomeB  Street^ 
NEW  YORK. 


BROWS  ENfiUSH  dRAHMARS, 

OOMPBIBINO 

Brown's    Ftnt    ItliiM  oi    Ttngiliftir  Orammar. 

DnlgB^dibrjoung  learners.  12  mo.  Half-bound.    Prioe  46  cento. 

Brown's     InstituteB     of    English     Grammar. 

For  the  higher  olaeeeB.    1 2  mo.    Muslin,  leather  back.    Price  $1. 

Both  of  UiM*  v«]9t  popnltt  toxt  books- havojwt  been  roriaod  by  Bsust  Kiod&s,  A.  M., 

Superintandoot  of  Pcblto  Sobools  of  Mew  York  Olty,  with  tnportaut  addl- 

tloM)  ospootftUy  is  tho  dopMUaont-  of  fiooleatlol  A^ialysls. 

Brown's    Grammar    of    KngliBh    Grammars. 

Boyal  8vo..    Leather,  or  half  moreooo.    Price  $6>  25» 

O— — 

The  ezoollenca  of  Brown's  Gramman  is  Tory  ganerally  admitted,  %m^,  notwlthftaad* 
Inf  the  multitado  of  oohool  grammart  which  have  come  in  oospetitlon  with  them,  thoy 
havo  BtMidily  adTanoed  in  |Nd^lie  favor,  and  are  largoly  in  nse  thronghovt  tho  oonntiy. 
In  penpionoos  arrangoment,  accnracy  of  deHnltion,  fhllnMoof  iltnotratlon,  and  oosa- 
prehonaireneM  of  plan,  they  stand  nnrlTalled. 

The  amount  of  leaminr  and  labor  employedi  in  tho  prodnotion  of  theso  iTorks  it 
Immoasflb  Tho  llrst  book  is  well  adapted  to  neglnnort,  toe  second  to  more  advanood 
olasaes,  and  the  third,  that  magnificent  royal  8to  Tolnme,  is  a  vast  rosenroir  of  gnua- 
matlcal  knowledge,  which  erery  one  who  wiihes  to  thoronghly  nnderstand  the  English 
Ihagiaago  tlio«ld*D«««  in  hts  Ubrary.— (Mlfemlo  IWdker. 

Brown's  Gramman  nro  old  ft'loads  of  n^no.  VHm  '"Grammar  of  Grammars  "  is  a 
Tast  treasury  of  knowledge.  1  refsr  to  it  with  confidence  in  settling  disputed  points  Ih 
tho  use  of  languago.— B.  B.  Haoau,  Editor  of  MtmmtlkmmiU  Tmukar. 

TowANDA,  Pa.— I  have  for  mauT  years-used  Goold  Brown's  Kigllsh  Gsaaunar  nsHo 
text-book  on  that  siddect  In  my  school,  asul  have  ci»nslderod  it,  tn  many  respects,  tho 
nearest  jperffpct  work  apon  tho  solsaoo  of  English  Grasunar  that  I  haro  bwa  acquainted 
with  His  small  work  for  beginners,  and  his  more  adTanced  ono  ibr  those  pupils  who 
wish  to  beoomo  good  grammarians^  form  a  sorlee  th&i,  ia  simplicity  and  correctness  off 
arrangoment,  is  not  snrnssed-  by  any  sories  now  bolbve  the  pablic.  **  Brown's  Grammar 
of  EngMsh  Grammars  ^'^  is  a  work  ahish  shoald  b»  la  the  Hbrary  of  eTory  teachor,  as  a 

£ork  of  reference  for  the  Sf ttiement  of  all  oontroverted  points,  and  the  analysis  of  all 
iotty  sentenoos.-^.  B.  Oosivnif 
It  (Brown's  Grassmsr  of  English  Gmmmarsy  easbodles  the  rssults  of  orer  thirty 
years  of  patient  reeearoh  and  study  by  the  most  profoand  and  crltloal  of  grammarians. 
As  a  work  of  relbrbnco  it  has  no  equal,  at  least  so  fbr  as  our  knowledge  eatends.  Tho 
work  presents  the  aatlsor'o  system  of  Gtaaunar  tally  dovetopod ;  all  yarts  of  the  saldeot 
being  illnsttatsd  by  a  groat  sralilpHeity  of  eaanples  and  lUnatsationa.  There  is  scares^ 
ly  a  ^eetlon,  howorer  knotty  and  IntrkatA,  ihat  la  net  disonssed  with  a  view  off 
sottliog,  by  a  fkll  and  patient  laTestlgaNonr  those  disputes  which  have  so  long  Tezed 
fbo  stttdoat  of  grammar.  In  these  dlaoossionn  tho  author  doea  not  leave  a  sol^ect  by 
rimply  presenting  aad  dsflmding  his  own  views,  ho  also  freely  ^iiotes  from  other 
autbors,  making  the  work  in  this  respect  a  partial  compendium  of  other  grammatioid 
treatises.  We  need  not  say.  mors  to  convlnoo  every  teachef  ot  srammar  thai  thia  is  a 
very  Taluable  work,  and  should  be  upon  his  table.  — OMo  BrfWcodonal  Monthly, 

flVOopIss  Css  **VusvL]VM"'  aad  "^InscTWss*'  tarnished,  for  nanUmati^m,  at 
half  price. 

wnilAM  WOOD  ft  CO., 

Na  27  GsEAt  JoKts  Stkejet,  Nsw  Yobk* 


MONROE'S  FOURTH  READER. 


Specimen  niustration  fiom  Monroe's  Fourth  Reader. 


A  New  Feature  In  the  Fourtb  Reader — one  which  has  never  before  been 
resented  in  any  school  book — is  the  representation  by  illustrations  and 
\agrams  of  the  manner  of  forming  every  sound  in  the  language.  By  this  means 
le  Student  can  see  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  Tongue,  Lips,  and  Jaws, 
ecessary  to  produce  the  correct  English  sound. 

Thifl  wUl  be  of  eepeolfU  adTantaee  in  correcting  provincialisms,  and  of 
iving  a  correct  pronunciation  to  children  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.  In  all 
f  our  communities  there  is  a  proportion — sometimes  a  very  large  proportion 
-of  the  children  who  have  a  foreign  accent  to  be  corrected. 
"With  very  younff  children  the  ear  is  generally  a  sufficient  guide ;  but  when 
ley  have  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years  they  have  established  wrong 
abits,  and  lieed  specific  directions  how  to  place  the  organs  of  speech 
1  order  to  produce  the  correct  sound.  By  a  clear  direction  of  this  kind  from 
le  teacher,  a  fault  of  years'  standing — which  it  had  been  supposed  impos- 
ble  to  correct — is  oftentimes  very  readily  removed. 

The  Belections  in  thla  book  will  be  found  bright  and  cheery,  and  calculated 
)  make  the  reading  exercise  a  delightful  one  to  teacher  and  pupils. 


WILSON,  HINKUE  &  GO'S 


BB0WM*8  PHTfllOIiOOT  AN0  BTGIKNS.  By  BylMid  T.  Brown,  K.  P.,  Ob«mi«t- 
in-Ohtef  in  tlie  D^pftrtment  of  Acrlcalture,  WMUD^toii,  D.  0.  VMM  Into  BO 
leMoiit,  with  tb«  design  to  adnpt  it  to  the  comaon  •cbo>l  term  of  (en  weeks.  1^ 
BO.  cloth,  288  pagee.    Illnstrated.    Price,  |1.0O. 

HBMKLB*S  TB8T  8PBLLINO  BOOK.  By  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  InteStotoflbhool  Oom- 
miesioner  of  Ohio.  Orer  Fire  ThouMnd  Difflcalt  Worda  arranged  in  ehort  iepcoai^ 
inclnding  many  proper  oMnee ;  alto  a  nnmbor  of  Diotatlon  Bzoreiaea.  Tor  ad- 
Tanoed  cUsoee.    IM  pp.    Price,  10  cents. 


aOLXOmO  PBIMAET  copy  book.  To  accompanT  the  Bclectic  System  of  Penma^-. 
ship.  Designed  to  be  Written  with  lead-pencil,  daring  second  year  of  school-Ilia. 
The  letters  ,aod  flgnres  are  of  large  siie,  giren  separately  and  In  oomhinatlon.  The 
object  being  to  teach  the  ronM  oT  the  letters.  Handsomely  Ulnstrated  eoTer.  Price, 
19  cents. 

yBNABLB'8  UNITBD  8TATB8  HI6T0BT.  For  schools.  By  W.  H.  Tenable.  ISmn. 
S80  pp.  Finely  Ulnstrated,  and  accompanied  with  nnmerons  carefully  drawn  mapa 
and  cnarls.  Contains  Yalnable  Foot  Notes,  roferriag  to  literary  matter  relatins  ta 
snl^ecto  disonssfd  In  the  text  \  an  original  system  of  General  Qvestions ;  an  ongl-i 
nal  system  of  Biographical  Bevlews,  illmstrated  with  authentic  portraits;  and  sns*« 
tains  thronchoat  a  Unity  of  Design  and  Execntion,  presenting  a  complete  thongli' 
concise,  arnsttc  and  pleasing  narration  of  the  leading  flMts  of  the  history  of  onr 
eonntry  In  am  attMctHo  form.    Price,  I1.S5. 

THALHSIMEB'8  AHOIXNT  BI8T0BT.  A  ManaU  of  Anetont  History,  fh>m  the 
oarUsat  ti»sa  lo  the  fall  of  tha  Western  Xmpira.  By  M.  B.  Thalheimer,  fbrmevly 
teacher  of  History  and  Composition  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  8  to.,  378  pp. 
Handwmely  lUnetinAed  wUn  fall-page  engraTings  of  Ancient  Temples  and  otoer 
historical  ot^eots,  charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  accurate  and  finely  execute^ 
donhle-page  amps  of  the  Tarlons  countries  oonsidored  in  tha  text.    Price,  $2ML 

THB  PABSBB'B  MANUAL.  By  John  WIlHams,  A.  M.  Embracing  clas^illed  esam- 
plea  in  nearly  erery  variety  of  BngUsh  oonstmoMon.  12  mo.  cloth,  286  pp.  A 
f  cry  valuable  hand-book  of  parsing  exercises;  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  anyi 
BtogtIah  Grammar.    Price,  11.00. 

PINKBO'8  OUIDX  TO  COM  POSITION.  (New  edition  In  cloth  binding.)  By  T.  B. 
Plnneo,  A.  M..  M.  D.  Author  of  "Primary  Orammar,**  "Analytical  Grammar,** 
etc.,  etc.    Bmbracing  OTer  260  careftiUy  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  slm- 

Rlest  senteneea,  and  Instructing  In  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style ;  als^ 
Ul  Instruction  on  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  Ac.    Price,  7a 
cents. 

MoaurBBT*8JUTBNILEEOLEOn0  8PBAKEB.  (New  and  improTod  edition.)  Tw* 
hundred  easy  and  animated  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking.  N«w,  tnah,  humor* 
onf  and  InstmctlTs,  grave  and  gay.    Prioe,  76  cents. 


Soppiioi  lor  Firat  Introclmetioii,  and  S«mple  Copies  to  Teachorg,  at  two* 

thirds  Retail  Prices.     Addresa  the  Publishers  for 

fall  Deseriptiye  Ciroolars. 


ITo.  108,  BCHOOIi  PEN.    No.  200,  COMMEECIAL  PEN.    No.  300,  BXTBA  FINE  PBB. 
Price,  11.20  per  Oross.    Sample  Card,  8  Pens  of  each  kind,  10  cents. 


Vhe  flsBowIng  wlB  be  sent  Gratis  to  Tsadiem  and  School  Oflloers : 

Illustrated  Deecrintiyo  Catalogue  of  the  Bclectic  Educational  Series. 
Specimen  pagea  or  the  Eclectic  Geographies. 
Specimen  pagea  of  Phillips*  Day-School  Singer. 
Specimen  pages  of  Venable*a  United  Sutce  Hla|ofy« 
Specimen  pages  or  I«elgh's  Phonetic  Beaders. 

WILSON,  HmKLE  k  CO.,  Pablishen, 

«B.m**lnatStMa|^  lo.  tt  Bond  Straal, 

ciHcinuTL  um  tms. 
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Sohool  Reoordtf  and  Blanks 

FOB  GENERAL  USE  IN  ANT  STATE. 


ABAMir  TBACVER*8  DATI«T  KRGI8TKR.  Four  SiB«ii.  TiBarSm 
eontalDt  Bix  Part$f  Title  Page  and  Prefaee«  rornula  and  Initroetlons  Ibr  recordinf 
tbe  dally  at«Bdapce  and  abience,  and  aJto  thepnuctnalltyapd  tardlnesi,  both  momlns 


and  afternoon,  of  eTory  pupil  connected  with  the  School.    It  will  record  the  nai 

66  pof)IIa,  P{/Um  T«r«u  <^  Fmm  Month*  eaeh,  showinf  the  exact  attendant*  of  P«pUa» 

if  prciMrly  kept. 

•It  contains  aleo  a  aamaiaryof  tho  enrollnient  and  attendance  of  Pnplla,  aad  •!■• 
tbe  nnmber  of  Tleltori  at  the  School  daring  each  term  uf  School. 

It  alio  contains  an  Annaal  Begister  of  Parents  ahd  Pnplls,  the  branches  of  stndj 

eorsned  by  each  Pnpil,  the  date  of  his  commencing  and  leaTlng  School,  for  what  canst 
e  lefty  and  also  the  standing  of  each  pnpll  daring  his  conuectlon  wfth  the  School. 
This  part  will  record  the  names  of  upward  of  One  JBundred  Pnpils,  Pai'ents  or  Gnard- 
ilns.  annually  for  Three  consocutlTS  years. 

It  oontalnii  also  a  list  of  Text  Books  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  and  a  TIslton* 
Begiiter,  showing  tbs  date  of  their  Tisltatkm,  their  names  aad  resMeooe,  recording, 
thus,  nearly  One  Hundred  names  of  Tisitors.  Tbe  whole  arrancemrnt  of  the  Begistar 
ti  simple,  easily  understOAd  and  easily  kept.  It  Is  neatly  ruled  and  printed  on  13  lb. 
medium  paper,  first  quality,  firmly  bound,  tbree-fourths  Bussia,  heavy  cloth  aidea, 
Bussia  Gornera,  marbled  edges,  will  record  the  names  of  66  Pupils  for  a  term  of  Sixte** 
weeks  on  each  folio  withont  rewriting  their  na  not,  and  is  designed  to  last  a  School  of 
Utig'pf  PmfHU  fi00  Ymn  of  Tkroo  Torm»  JBsdk.  Paici,  Foon  Dollaus.  *V^his  la 
the  birgest,  heaTleat,  and  best  bound  book  we  mako  of  this  kind,  and  la  mooh  tbs 
cheapest. 

-feeoiiD  8MB  contains  lame  number  of  parts  as  the  first  nlm. 

It  is  ruled  and  printed  on  same  quality  of  paper,  same  sine  page,  firmly  bound,  half 
morocco,  cloth  sides  and  marbled  edges. 

It  will  reoord  Sixty-FiTo  Pupils  Three  Teors  of  tbrae  terms  each.    Pbiob,  Two 

BoLLAKi. 

Tman  Sir  contains  same  number  of  part*  as  the  FIrat  and  Second  staes.  Quality 
of  paper  and  sise  of  page,  same  as  the  other  sliet.    Bound  in  half  morooeo,  paimr 

I.  Wi  -         -  -       -    


sides  marbled  edges,  will  record  Sixty  Pupil  Tktoo  r«nos  of  Sixteen  weeks  each. 
FnicB,  Om  I>oiii.An. 

FovETH  S»i  contains  84  pages.  One  form  only;  will  reoord  Fifty  Pupils  Thrsa 
Terms—Designed  exclusively  for  country  schools.    Fxicn,  Fiftt  Cxkts. 

We  publish  also  another  style  of  Begisters  designed  to  accommodate  a  cwtain  gUmv 
of  Schools  who  desire  it. 

It  contains  same  number  of  parts  as  tbe  First  and  Second  Sites,  ruled  and  prlntod 
on  fViU  sited  medium  32  lb.  paper,  first  quality;  will  record  Sixty-Fire  Pupils  Three 
Terms  of  Sixteen  Weeks  each.  Forty  pupils  on  sach  page — Pages  extra  lonir— bound 
tbree-fburths  Bussia,  heavy  cloth  sides,  Rnssla  corners,  marbled  edges,  and  designtd 
to  last  a  single  department  Fim  Fsare  of  Tkroo  Tonmo  eaeh.    Pxiox,  Tnan  Ptw.sit. 


ABAHS  ri«ABfl  BO«»Kfl.  Vnur  SIms.  Designed  for  Kcording  thethnr- 
acter  of  the  Recitations  of  Pupils  In  their  different  studies. 

FiaST  SiH  contains  Fifyf-Fomr  Poyst,  and  wiH  record  the  names  of  Twenty  Pupfit 
on  •'tch  folio  for  the  term  of  three  months  without  any  rewriting  of  the  namet. 
Heatly  ruled  and  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  half  eldb,  paper  tidtt,  marbled  adfitk 
Pxict,  SxTiiirr-FiTt  Gnnw. 

SxcoNO  SiBK  contains  P^  P^fBtf  Demy,  quarto  site ;  will  reoord  the  namet  of 
Twenty  Six  Pupllt  on  each  folio  for  Two  months  withoat  rewriting  the  ntmtt. 
Bound  like  the  First  site.    Paict,  Sbtbnty-Fivb  Oxirrt. 

Tbibd  SiBX  contains  Foti^  Pi^ges,  extra  long ;  will  record  the  namet  of  Forty  pupils 
on  each  folio  for  Two  mootbt  without  xowritiog  the  aamat.  Bouad  like  the  othart. 
pBict,  Sbtbntt  FlTt  GtHTt.^ 

FouBTB  SiSB  is  known  as  '*Po«ket  Site,**  paper  covera,  will  reoord  Twenty  namet  oa 
tach  folio  for  One  month ;  contains  Forty -six  pages.    Pbiox,  Tbiutt  Cbbtb. 

ADAMS'  HOHOOIj  I^KDQEB.  This  book  bears  the  same  relation  to  Begfo- 
ters  and  Class  Books  that  the  Merchant's  Ledger  bears  to  his  Day  Book,  Journal  and 
other  books.  The  standing  of  tho  pupil  is  posted  to  the  Sdtool  Ledger  every  moDt]|» 
the  Items  being  obtained  nom  the  Beglster  and  Class  Book.  It  contalna  ISO  pagot, 
firmly  bound,  three-fourths  Bussia,   cloth  side^   Bussia  oornert,    marbled   edge*. 

PEIOB,  TBBBB  DOLLABt. 

ADAMS*  S€IIOOI<  TA0I.jeT.  To  faciliUto  the  recording  of  tardiness,  wo 
have  prepared  a  Tablet  or  blaokboard.  9  xl4  Inches,  which  Is  placed  near  the  tdiooi- 
room  door.  When  pupils  come  in  tardy,  they  write  their  number  (which  corresponda 
with  their  number  in  tbe  Begistor)  in  the  first  ooUiBkD,  and  the  namber  of  minutaa 
they  are  tardy  In  the  second  column.  At  the  olote  <A  tbe  school,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient time,  the  Pupil's  record  on  the  Tablet  is  tranaferrad  to  the  Dally  Bocistar. 
Bequirlng  pnpils  thus  to  record  their  own  tardiness  hat  a  great  tendtncy  to  ilfmlBllfc 
the  evil*    PBioB,  Bbtxbtt-Fitb  Gbbtc. 


11) 

XnfLUm*  HOSTTHIiT  KBPORT  €AB09.  TheM  cardi  are  designed  to 
lAioir  to  Parents  or  Qnardiaos  end  all  who  are  desiroat  to  know  the  pvpH'e  standtng 
In  hie  class  and  his  relative  standing  In  the  school.    The  card  is  the  same  siae  as  a  sln- 

f;le  page  of  common  Oommerclal  Mote  paper,  and  will  report  the  pupil's  aTf>rage  stand- 
Bg  in  his  Recitations,  Punctuality,  and  Deportment  at  school  each  month  fur  four 
consecutiTe  mouths;  conseqaenfly,  but  one  Oaiti  will  be  required  for  each  pupil  la 
the  School  for  the  entire  term.  They  are,  therefore,  both  cheap  and  ooarenient. 
Paioi,  QuM  DoSLan  per<handredk 

Specimens  for  examination  sent  FaKi  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  To  School 
Boards  ordering  a  Thom$and  or  more  in  one  order,  liberal  discounts  from  the  abova 
price  will  be  made. 

ADAKH*  SPBCIAI.  report  cards.  This  «ard  is  not  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  regular  W»ektif  or  MouMif  fiesorl  Caftf,  but  only  when  the  Abseooe  or  Tardi- 
ness of  papils  requires  It  to  be  used,  ct  is  simply  what  it  pnrportii  to  be,  A  SpsoiikL 
BtrosT  OAno.  It  is  lustlce  to  both  Parents  and  Pupils  that  Teachers  should  notify 
the  Parents  and  CKiardians  of  the  irregular  attendance,  the  loss  of  Bodtations  and  tiM 
Deportment  of  Pupils. 

Kothlng  so  much  tends  to  prerent  tardloess  and  irregularity  in  attendance  at  School 
on  the  part  of  th**  Pupils  as  the  use  of  the  School  Tablet  abore  mentioned  and  these 
Special  Keports  need  in  cenneetioB.  All  who  itave  used  them  for  any  oousiderablo 
length  of  time  in  their  Schools  are  agreed  in  this.  Send  for  them  and  give  the  system 
a  fair  trial.    Paica,  Firrr  Gkitts  per  hundred. 


Sample  copies  for  examination  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  To 
Asbeols  ordering  a  thousand  or  moM  In  one  order,  liberal  disooultts  ftom  the  above 
^ce  will  be  made. 

Ad  ami,  BlacHmnir  A  Iiyoa  Pn1»HiiV1iig  Com 


CHASE'S  WRITING  SPELLER. 


Tt  Ife  now  genctftiHy  admitted  that  spelling  should  be  tahght  through  the  eye  and  the 
hntdt  and  not  through  the  ear.  The  following  remarks  ot  Dr.  J.  tf.  Gregory,  on 
teaching  Mletory, 'are  equally  applicable  fe  the  teaching  of  Spelling. 

'*  Experience  has  told  you  that  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  hand  should,  no 
far  as  practicable,  accompany  and  aid  the  eye.  To  see  is  the  surest  way  to  understand ; 
to  hamdlt  and  do  is  the  readiest  way  to  Ax  the  knowledge  gained.  No  methods  of  ao- 
^qntring  knowl«>dge  are  so  effectlTe  as  the  Mamt^l  meth«l,— those  In  which  the  kaitd  to 
employed  to  perform  experiments,  to  draw  disgrams,  to  solve  problems,  to  copy  or 
j^roduce  pictures,  to  write  examples,  lists  or  essays,  and  to  draw  maps  and  chart*. 

What  a  pupil  rwtJn  or  Aeort,  be  may  misapprehend  or  forget ;  what  he  see*  pictured 
or  performed,  he  chsIIv  understands,  and  may  ylTldly  recall ;  but  what  h««  does  with  hto 
ftandl  he  comes  practically  to  xnow,  and  can  only  lose  when  the  hand  forgets  ita 
onnning." 

If  you  teaeh  spelling  at  all,  yon  will,  of  oonrse,  employ  the  tsriffsn  method,  instead 
of  the  oral ;  and  to  do  it 

MOST     SUCCESSFULLY, 

Ton  need,  for  each  pupil,  a  book  prepared  expressly  for  this  porpote.    The  BXST 
▲BBAN61CD,  and  the  XJBBAPEST  now  in  the  market  Is 

Chase's  mTritlng  Speller, 

A  Specimen  Oopy  will  be  sent  for  10  cents,  and  the  most  liberal  terms  giren  fbr 
tetvodnotioB.    Send  for  a  copy  and  see  what  a  nice  thing  it  is. 

Adams,  BtaoloBav  ft  Lyvn  Puliltolilwg  Go , 

OHIGAOO,  IIX8» 


D.  APPLETON  &  00;S  PUBLICATIONS 


CORNELL'S  GEOOBAPHIfiS.    ^ 
BITISKD  XDITIOM— Thi  Bin,  Tn  OaiAnn,  Tsa  Motr  Forviia. 

Hew  Primary  Geography » ^...^^.....^ t0.9P 

Mew  iDtenuediftte  ueoKra pay •••••■•  ••••••••■•••■••*••••••••••••••»•••••*••••••»•>••••••••••••••••••«••••••  ^«^y 

Sew  wrABiaiar«8chooi  Cfeograpay»»««««»ww—««m,»^^»»«»«— —«»»»»»»»»— »———»«»«—  «*MMaM*aa  i«Tv 

Aewr  jrayeicfti  ^yeonrapny »•■»•■  — #■« ■  »»«♦■♦>♦>»»— —i  »»««#»♦»—»■•—■»»—•>■■  •••—m  ■■>■>•—•••—•■■■■■■  ■■••••  ^aVMr 

Sarpeesee  all  otbert— Fint,  in  Philosophical  ArraageBient ;  Seeoad,  la  Oradaal 
ProgreMiQB ;  Third,  ia  Mode  of  Meuorliiag ;  Tonrth,  ia  Fall  Szplanatloa ;  Fifth,  Ui 
▲greemeat  of  Map*  with  Text ;  Sixth,  ia  Maps,  lUaetratioa,  Text  aad  Ixeoatloa ;  la 
flae,  ia  every  liMtare  of  a  good  Geography. 


MATHBMATICAL  SERIES. 

APPLXTOHS'    ABITBMXTI08. 

^^!lHBw«y     A^awMMP0CMO— •••■e  »>••••  we— ee»^<ee  •e  »•••»■  e*  ■»♦■%■•  e^eeea  •»•••♦»— •»a«ee«»eteee>»»»e  »•  a—— ^»  »•♦••*  ^n^^^y 

JftvllUU    A^IvQUIOTIOm ••••«•  eeeee*«*«e« ••••»•••«••»•  *•■•••••••••  •••••••••e%**««  *••«•«%•**#•«••  •■e*m«*»»v«e*a«tfBi^ge    VJ^V 

^UOnUvH^IJ^a  J   J^ftHDIH^yiv  »eae»eea»a**««e»^»e— «e»^  ■■■•••••••  e  »#*•»♦## —aeee  ••■••ee*ae««eee«e««««  •■«•••••«••••••••    Vv^^F 

«  rnCvlOVw  A  llwnDI9vt^^  ••••«•  •••■■»••••••••••■%  ••■•e*  a^*  •••••■  eeeese  eeee— eeaaee  ea»»»»  •«■•*•  ••••«•  »••■••  «a««*«a««i»    A«lMF 

Key  to  Practical  (for  Teacher*8  aae)~~ m....  m....^.. .....—.«. 

HIglter  Arlthaietlo  (fa  preee)^ ...................m......^ »...............«.^ 

Theee  books  are  aew.  aad  ae  perfect  ia  all  reapecti  a«  care,  thought,  aad  labor  eaa 
poaeibly  make  them;  taoroaahly  graded,  deflaltioaa  eimple,  arraagemeat  aataralv 
methods  ahorteat  aad  beat,  aad  each  aa  are  aaed  by  basiaeia  oMa. 


BNaUSS  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
BT  G,  P.  QUAOKBJIBOS,  LL.  D. 

Qaackeabos'  Primary  Grammar ^...».......^........ >....« 90JBO 

Qaackeaboa*  Xogliah  Grammar 0.9Q 

Qaackeoboe*  First  Leasoos  ia  Oompositioa ^ ».•.........>  O.W 

Vttackeabos*  Ooarse  ef  Gompositioa  and  Bhetoric....... .•....^^...mm..^..  l.BO 

Brief  aad  clear  ia  deflnitloa,  Incld  in  arraageaieat,  happy  ia  iUastratioa,  practical 
ta  exercises,  fall  ia  explaaatioas,  aad  complete  ia  erery  respect. 


HISTORY. 

Qaackeabos*  Blemeatary  History  of  the  Uaited  8tatet..............»..:...........,..M.........fO.T( 

**  School  History  of  the  United  States ^„..,^.^  1.7» 

These  Histories  oommead  themseWes  to  the  people  of  the  whole  coaatry.  They  ara 
emioeatly  fair  on  all  questions  of  religioa  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  pr^adicoi  they 
oaretally  aroid  any  attempt  to  biaa  the  yooag. 


SCIBNTIPIO  WORKS. 

IfOCKyer  a  Blemeats  or  Astroaomy »  ..m..  .».«»»».. ...... .— ... .«»«.«  «»m..  ,— ...  «.....««»■■  %»»%——»» —....al  .Ta 

^faacKOBDOH    navurai  arBiioBopBy«».. ...•••«...>••... ....•..•...•.•«  ...■...*...••••.••...«......•••..•■..«  i»9o 

aOviiiimub    vOvoiBiry... ■•••»««..••...••■«•. »»...........■...........#.......................>.............»—..#  <«■  v 

Haxley  and  Toumaas*  Phrsiology .......^..........m...  1.75 

xoamaoa  Fint  Book  of  Botany. ««•.*•*•... .«...••«••••• M......*M...».MMWM..MM.»Ma.M...«..  \Jo 

Gille^fe's  Laad  SncTeyiag m  ...... nMMM*..MM  .*.... ........  ^••....••••MMfc«M..........M...  8.00 

Harkness*  Latin  Series ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar ;  Whitoa's  Greek  Leasoaa  aad 
IMI  coarse  of  Qermaa,  Franeh,  aad  Spanish  Texts;    Adler*s  German-Bagliah,  aad 


Spiers  ft  Snrennes  French-BogUah  Diottoaaries.  MT  Copies  for  examiaatioa,  excapt 
dietfoaariea,  will  be  seat  to  teacher  and  school  oflBcers  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  tha 
retail  price.    Correapoadaaoe  tarltad.    Tenaa  for  iatrodaetloa  reaaoaable. 

Address  either  GBO.  H.  TWISS,  Golumbas,  Ohio,  or, 

Sfelf  P.  B  HULSX,  Mo.  8,  Sixteenth  Street,  Chicago,  111 


THE  LJkPQRTETECHNIC  AND  TRAIIINfi  SCHOOL 

COMMBNOBD  ITS  THIRD  TEAR  ON  MONDAY,  TRS  8B00ND  Or  SIPTBMBBB, 
1878.  Its  tpeoUl  object— the  tralniBg  of  Teaohers  for  the  work  of  tbe  •choot-room, 
and  the  preparation  of  pvpile  for  biuineas  life— will  be  m  f  teadily  adhered  to  m  here- 
tofore. 

IT  OFFERS  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES  TO  ITS  STUDENTS. 

Ita  Oalendar  li  as  follows : 

Vail  Temii  conaieDoes* •••••••••••••••••••••*■•  •■■■•■^•••••••••••••■•••■••••••••••■••••••MBepteBiDerS,  loTB. 

Winter  Term,  oommenoes .........m NoTember  11, 187S. 

Spring  Term,  commences m..«.m.......m............mmm.....* «.M..»Febrnary  8, 1873. 

Bummer  Term,  commences............«.M«M«M............«..«............*...............«  April  81, 1873. 

ag^For  partiovlars  sond  fof  calaloioo*  or  address  the  Prisaipal, 
9-ly  WV.  P.  PHXIiOK,  taporte. 


.JL. 


HODGSON  &  BROAVN, 

ABGHITEGTS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

14, 16  A  i«  ■jarrnDAurt  block,  muuiAPOUs,  nro.,  An 

124  SOUTH  CLARK  fTREKT,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

We  will  prepare  and  fhmfsh  designs,  plan's,  specltcatfons,  and  ftill  working  draw- 
ings  for  all  oiasses  of  bnlldf ngs,  pnblTc  and  private,  and  give  special  attention  to  con- 
Tenienoe  of  arrangement,  architectural  effisct  and  eooaosaj  of  oonstmetioa,  both  inflM- 
proof  and  ordinary  buUdlngs.  We  hare  a  well  organised  and  elBclent  corps  of  draughts- 
nfen,  aild  can  promptly  attend  to  all  orders,  and  will  give  personal  and  particular  at- 
tention to  all  works  entrusted  to  ns.  We  would  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  School 
Trustees  who  con templau  building.  •  B.       9-et 

OSSmG  IN  THE  DARE!  ~ 


WBtL,  ir  TOTT  WANT  TBB  PRBTUB8T  PIBQX  OF  inJSIC,  AND  WORDS  THAI 

JUST  Mti  ttOW  IT  IS, 

BexiA  SO  OentB  for  Song  and  ChoroB,  ftill  MnBio  Sise, 

KISSING  IN  THB  DARK,  TO 

D.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO^ 

^tt  AUEH,  MIGHlfiAR. 


AiBNr:«  iTKHtAD  FoB 


ONFESSiONAL. 

The  moet  thrilling  and  powerftei  book  eTerwrittep 


fs&tsii 


O0.,0imoi&iiali,0. 
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POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 


or 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

LIBMAL  TEEMS  POR  HB8T  IHTEODVCTION. 

GUTOrS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

Common  School  Senes. 

Guyot't  Elementary  Geography.  G«yok*t  lotarmedUU  Googrtphy. 

TbM«  two  books  form  the  OBiAnn  mtIm  pnbllihod,  «b4  yet  thej  an  fonad  to  h* 

fVlBelently  tnll  for  the  Oommon  School  Serlei. 

Independent  Books. 

Cayot't  iDtrodcatlon  (or  Taaeher*!  Hand  Book). 

Guyot's  Conmon  Sahool  Geography. 

Felter  s  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Felter't  Primary  Arlthmetle,  (niustrated.) 

Feller's  Intermediate  Arithmetie. 

Feller's  New  Grammar  School  ArithmtU*. 

IRDEPEHDERT  BOOKS. 

Ftftar*s  First  Lessons,  (lUustrated.)  Feller's  InteUectual  Arithmetie. 

Feller's  Hanoal  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachers. 

TbtM  Arithnetiee  iDtroduoe  nentel  and  eUte  exeroleee  elinQlta&eoQBly.  Thej  ate 
better  graded  than  aay  other  eeriet.  They  giro  good  •atlffacdoa,  becante  with  them 
teaohere  obtain  good  reenlti. 

Cooiey^s  Physical  Science  Series. 

Ceoley's  Euy  Experiments.  Cooley's  Elementary  Philosophy.  Cooley's  Philosophy. 

Gooley's  Chemistry. 

TENNET'S  WORKS  on  NATURAL  HISTORT 

Tenney's  natural  History  of  Animals.      Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Tenney*s  Hatural  History  Tablets. 

1>eecriptiTe  OatalogQAe  and  Special  Olronlanp  enited  to  the  neede  of  teaoheis,  may 
always  be  had  on  application.    Add  rate 

THOMAS   CHARLES,  Agent, 

Oare  of  HADLBT  BBOTHBBB,  Bookeellen 

186  StaU  Street,  OhlM^. 


linu  unitiT.  flmum  &  mmiiFiit  omiii 

Blackford's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT— Higher  Mttthematics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Langiuigefl,  Kataral  Soienoes,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Literary  Exerciaes. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Single  and  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Calculations,  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence, Actual  finsineas  Practice,  English  Branches,  and  Plain  Pen- 
manship. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT.— ArithmeUo,  English  Grammar  and  An- 
alysis, Geography,  History,  Beading,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Literary 
Exercises. 

TELEGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE.— Theoretical  and  Practical  Telegraphy 
and  Phonography. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PENMANSHIP.— Normal  instruction  to 
teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching  Penmanship,  Plain  Business  Writing,  Or- 
namental Lettering,  Pine  Pen  Drawing,  Flourishing  and  Card  Marking. 

SCHOOL  OP  DESIGN.— Portrait  and  Landscape  Painting,  Mechanical, 
Arehiteeturai,  PerspectiTO  and  Free  Hand  Drawing. 

CONSERVATORT  OF  MUSIU— Instrumental  Music  and  YocaUzap 
tion. 

MTFor  further  particulars  or  circulars,  call  on  or  address  the  Principal. 
9u-2t  Blackford's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I r~i " — ■ — \ ■ • — "^^ • * ^^~'*     III  -   --  ■ ^ 

A.GI1KT8  WAJrTXI>— ftr  th«  Utm  of 

Grant  Greeley 

WILSON  BBOWN  SSS; 

men  of  all  parties.   Orer  40  Steel  Fortraitfl* 

worth  twic«  tha  coit  of  the  Vook.  Wanted  eyery- 
where.  Agents  hare  wonderful  sQceeas.  Send  for 
drenlar.    Addresa, 

ZZIOLKB  A  H00I7BDT, 

US  Baoe  Straet,  Clnoinaati,  Ohio. 


khitecis  and  Supeiintendents, 

Office,  Rooms  6  and  7,  Third  Floor,  Vinton,  Block^ 

Ooraar  PanasylTaaia  and  Market 8ta  ,  Oppotita  Foat  Offlea,  Iodianapollt»  lad.,  will 
ftamlsh  plaaa  for  all  kinds  of  PrlTate  and  Public  Bnlldings.  loclnblDg  SpaoifloatloM, 
Detail  Drawlaga,  Bestlmatee,  aad  saperlotendlDg  the  sane  when  desired. 

Plans,  Speclfleations,  Detail  Drawings  and  Estimates  carefnlly  prepared.  All  work 
eatraated  lo  oar  care  will  be  cazefftally  and  promptly  attended  to. 

I^BIBT  OP  BXPBBBNCXS  OAN  BX  OIYXH.  B.    lO-l. 


[M] 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

^\rir.r.i^M  ^v^ooD  &  Co., 

No.  27  Oreat  Jones  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


BROWN'S  ENOUSH  fiRAHlUBS, 

Brown^    First    lines  of    English  Grammar. 

Dw^ed  for  young  leftrnen.  12  mo.  Hall-bottiidk    Price  M  oenU. 

Brown's     Institutes     of    English     Orammar. 

For  the  higher  olatses.    12  mo.    MoBlia,  leather  back.    Price  $1. 

Both  of  these  very  popular  text  booln  hare  Just  been  reTited  by  Hivbt  KxviaB.  A.  K., 

Snporlntendent  of  Poblie  Sehoola  of  New  York  Olty,  with  Importaot  addl- 

tioDf,  eepectally  in  the  department  of  Sentential  Analjeie. 

Brown's    Grammar    of    English    Grammars. 

lloyal  8vo..  -  Leather,  or  half  morocco.    Price  $6  25. 

— — o 

The  excellence  of  Brown's  Oramman  is  yery  generally  admitted,  and,  notwfthflCaad- 
Ing  tb»  maltitnde  of  school  ^amiban  which  hare  oome  in  competltioB  with  them,  they 
havft  ■teadily  adTanoed'  in  pobllc  Ihror,  and  aM  largoly  in  use  thronghont  the  ooantiy. 
In  penpionons  arrangement,  aocnracy  of  deflniUon*  fhUneee  of  IUnatntl<m»  aad  eeei* 
prehensiTeness  of  plan,  they  stand  nnriTalled. 

The  amonnt  of  leaminc*  and  labor  employed  in  the  nrodnothm  of  these  works  is 
immense.  The  first  bock  is  well  adapted  to  berinners,  tae  second  to  more  adTaneed 
olassee,  and  the  third,  that  magnificent  royal  8t6  Tolame,  is  a  taet  reeenrolr  of  gram- 
matics knowledge^  which  eyery  one  who  wishee  to  thoroughly  nnderstand  the  Xngtiek 
language  shonld  haye  in  hie  library.— GolVorate  TtvAm: 

Brown's  Orammare  are  old  friends  of  mine.  Hie  "Grammar of  Grammars**  Is  a 
Tast  treasury  of  knowledge.  I  refer  to  it  with  confldenoe  in  settling  disputed  points  in 
the  nee  of  language.— D.  B.  Haoab,  Iditor  of  JfonocAiuelte  Tttekm. 

TowAnnA,  Pa.— I  baye  for  many  years  used  Goold  Brown*e  English  Grammar  m»  At 
text-book  on  that  sul^ect  in  my  achooL  and  haye  considered  it,  in  many  reepects,  ^ 
nearest  perfect  work  upon  the  science  of  BngTish  Grammar  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  His  small  work  for  beginners,  and  his  mote  adyanced  one  for  thoee  pupils  who 
wish  to  become  good  grammarians,  form  a  series  that,  in  simplicity  and  correctness  ef 
arrangement,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  series  now  before  the  public.  "  Brown's  Grammar 
of  English  Grammars*'  is  a  work  which  should  be  In  the  library  of  eyery  teacher,  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  semement  of  all  conCrofOrted  points,  and  the  analyeto  of  all 
knotty  eentencee. — 0.  B.  OoBUnv 

It  (Brown's  Grammar  of  Bnclieh  Qtnmauurt)  embodies  the  reenlte  of  oyer  thirty 
years  of  patient  research  and  study  by  the  most  profound  and  critical  of  grammarlaae. 
As  a;vork  of  reference  it  bee  no  equal,  at  least  eo  far  as  our  knowledge  cxterids.  T~~ 
work  presente  the  author's  system  of  Grammar  foUy  deyeloped ;  all  parte  of  tlie  wa^i 
txAng  lUnBtrated  by  a  great  molflpllcity  of  examples  and  Hlustratioue.  There  to  wftmn 
Ijf  a  question,  howeyer  knotty  and  intricate,  that  to  not  diseussed  with  a  ytow  ef 
iettling,  by  a  Ihll  and  patient  inyeetigatton,  thoee  disputes  wh^h  faayeeo  long  rescd 
ihe  student  of  grammar.  In  these  discussions  the  author  does  not  leaye  a  snhject  by 
simply  presenting  and  defending  his  own  yiews,  he  also  fk^eely  quotes  from  other 
authors,  making  the  work  in  this  respect  a  partial  compendium  of  other  grammatiesl 
treatieee.  We  need  not  say  more  to  coayince  eyery  teacher  of  grammar  that  thto  is  a 
yery  yalnable  work,  and  should  be  upon  hto  table.  —Ohio  Sdmoaiiomal  MomiAip, 

4^ Copies  fbr  "VnarLnno**  and  **IviriT«mi'*  ftimlehed,  /er  seasiftietfuo,  at 
half  Mice. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  8e  00., 

No.  27  Great  Jones  Stbebt,  New  Yobk. 
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INOUNA  mm  MNITURB  TOBKS, 


Ooracr  8ix<lt  mmi  Wklnat  StreeU, 

RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA. 

M (mD&otam  *  niHatj  *t  Hjln  of 

SCHOOL  FnRNirURE,  CHDRGH  FDRNITDRE, 

HJUJ.  AKO  SlffOT  iBATIlTaS,  Bto. 


a^Btmd  far  ■*«  Oataloga*  to  Uw 

KZBA  SMITH  A  CO.  XmnnnKitnrlBg  ABSOelatton. 

WaaifiEla  Sttiit®  WmL. 
23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


The  OVLY   Line   nmninK  PULLMAN'S  celebrated   DRAWINO- 

SOOH  8X.BBFINO  CABS  from  1TB W  TORE,  PITTS. 

BTTBG,  LOUISYILLK,  CUTCIHllATI,  and 

INDIA»AFOX.ia,  to 


ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

kuengen  shoald 

Boats  for  Ea 

peka,  Juii 

imrnn 


PUMDgen  shoald   remember  that   tbis  ia  tbe  Great  West   BoVDd 

Boats  for  Eanaas  Cit?.  Zteavenvoith,  Lawrecoe,  To- 

peka,  Junotlon  Cjty,  Fort  Scotf,  *d<1  St.  Joeeph. 


aii  ADtl  llvdr  bftgg*^,  enJennt  outfit  kfld  tloidL 
Twill  M  ■<k'>  CsBfnt*  iBd  AnoBmedktlaiu  u  ui  iiTiHBl(dbjS(f()T8u 

BoTTrlr 

TTGKETS  ""  iM  obulHd  at  all  (h*  princlpsl  Tlikit  Otflcsr  Id  the  KuMrn,  Ulddl* 

■DdSoBthWBBtatH. 

a.  I.  rOUETT,  On.  Ful.  i«i,  St  I«n)L 
BOBT.  noaXT,  iMtun  Faa.  Aft,  IndUupolli. 

JOHH    E.    SIHPHOir, 

M    '  eM>rU8Bpwlnt*Da*et,  Indtoaaydlb. 


&  LI  FnytnE  R.  R. 


IBB  SHOBTBBT  AKD  HOST  VlBXm  kOUTK  rBOK  ALL  POIMTa 
THBODOH 

LAFAYEHE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

ADil>UBiiBn'BII*PToiriiiitiid  Olli«  la  iHtan  and  HoBthnn  Obin m4  KaataBky. 
ThliBowl,  «ltb  IticoDiiactloBifrain  tha  Wat  sot  olfcn  puHB(an  mor«  tMIUtlH  tB 
TbtoBIh  OoKb  uid  gUaplnt  Cir  S«tIm  thui  kB}  nthir  Uaa  to  dBslsBltl,  bl 


■  CItr.  ■*■  I>mU>i  ^mI  «U  iBMfWVMBM 
yolBto  t*  OlBel»aU. 

BBt  one  flhftBfA  of  can  from  tb*  abon  BUB«d  ettha  to 

IbroBlh  nakata  osb  ha  ebtaiBad  at  all  Iba  prfaslp^  tiebat  sSsaa  la  Iba  Waat.     Ba 
»mn  ta  Hb  fgr  UektM  Tl»  iDtUaaapoUi,  OlntlBMtl  and  LaftTatta  Ballmad. 

W.  H.  L.  NOBLI, 
On.  nohn  Aiaat,  IndlaBapaHa. 

LET  WESTERR  lEII  SUPPORT  WESTERN  PAPERS. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER 

KBTABI.3HB1D  3ASVAMY.  1865. 
ATlio»B(h.|n>lnR,  KeUkbJgiDd  Pnctloal  Josnal,  tmtlDgar  Soil  OnlnnlB  an  it* 
DaparlaieBUi  FltLd  Crapi;  Orofaird  and  Oardsu  rrDlu;  TsxatabiM  aad  Flomn  ( 
Traaa;  Oan  and  Baialsi  of  Hloak;  Hosietialii  BoonaBj;  *aS  Hnas  C«l(ar4.  >ka 
Obaapeal  aid  Baal  JoDrDal  of  1m  Claw  Id  (ba  W«t.  It  la  beaBtirallr  lllaitratad. 
Orar  1,000  BHfnl,  practlcla  and  original  arttclsa  an  ciTaD  each  Jaar.  lu  IsaehlBga  m« 
•dbUbhI  to  tbi  wanta  of  tba  graat  MorUi  Waal,  aparlaaoa  baTlsR  looj  alBea  daaon- 
(tnud  tba  fbat  tbai  lbs  damaada  of  tbia  aaoiloa  of  ooostry  ara  an  dl Arant  fran  Iba 
Baat  or  Bontb  thai  wbat  la  appllcabla  Ihara.  la  to  a  gnal  eitaat  iBpraetlcablo  bora. 
tti  wrttan  ara  piastlaal  waTblnf  acB  and  wrltan  of  ability  aad  aipsilaaaa. 

•l.SO  a  Year,  In  Advance.        HlnfCle  Coiiiea  18  Centa< 
•paalal  Tsrm  to  OIbM.    Afanta  iraBtad  1b  ararr  lownaUp  Id  tba  Wiatan  Blatas. 
OAXiSWBId^  ft  XXHOBBTJRS-,  Pabll>b«re  and  FroprletBi*. 
(JaBiBBl  BoUdlni,)  ISSIAIIAPOLI^  INO. 
•«-Bm4  IB  aaata  tn  Suapla  Oopj.  •-• 


BUCEETE  BELL  FOTODRT. 

ESTABUSHED  IH  1887. 

** — ntbetaraia  of  aDparlor  Brlli  ml  rtdHad  vrioii,  farCfcwahaa, 
I,  Ac,  of  pun  Bell  M«tsl,  monnud  sttb  onr  Pmum 
Hmitiffi,  and  ■arrantad  aqnal  Id  Parfi,  ,.f  JTatal.  Urn*. 

lS«i.)    IllBBlraaKl  Oatalotaa  aod  Pdca-Llat  aaat  (Taa. 
Addraaa,  TASVUBBH  «  TIIT, 

1  in  A  IDt  laat  Baeoad  St..  OaalBBiM,  Obto. 


m 


^ 


-»^ 


A  OONDieiA)!])  SCHOOL  HI8T0&T  of  the  United  SUte*,  oonttnioted  for  deflnlt* 
reralta  In  recitation,  nnd  containing  a  new  method  of  topical  reTl«wt,  ftally  lUnttrated 
Irtth  maps,  portralte  aui|  qtther  engraTingl.  By  WilHara  Swipton,  A.  H.,  Prof.  History 
In  the  UnW.  of  Oailfornla,  Anthor  **  Oampaigna  of  the  Army  of  ihe  Pcrtomao,**  Ae.  12ni« 
eloth.    800  pagei.    Copies  by  mall  for  examination  on  receipt  of  76  cents. 

From  UU  Sm  Tork  lYflMi,  Jum$  17, 1871. 

**  Advance  sheets  of  *Swlnton*s  Condensed  United  States*  bars  Ibr  some  time  been 
!•  the  bands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bnt  elpress  their  nnanl" 
mons  oplni«in  when  we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  In  School  Histories.  It  cou" 
tains  many  technical  points  of  noTelty  and  superiority  which  teachers  will  readily  ap' 
predate.  It  Is  clear  in  Its  style,  sensible  in  Its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic  in  Its 
•pirit.    Tke  pslpaUe  nMrlts  of  the  book  will  be  its  own  soiBclent  reeonniendalion.** 

A  SHOBTVB  OOUBSX  m  XH6LI8H  OBAMMAB,  adapted  fforr  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  In  Bnglish  Grammar  Is  required.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author  of 
Kerrs  Series  of  Xnglish  Grammars.  MO  pages.  Frioe  78  cents.  Copies  for  ezamina- 
ttoa  flree  by  mall  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  /.  a  Fiekmrd,  Prim,  SU§h  Sokool,  Mitmmim,  Wit. 

**  For  the  schools  for  which  it  Is  deslgnsd,  *  Kerl's  Shorter  Osme  la  Xnglish  Oram- 
mvt  *  is  the  best  work  I  have  erer  seen." 

JVom  Bsv.  Thomaa  K,  Atseksr,  In  lbs  OkHtUmm  UmUm. 

'*  We  are  ttM  to  comnMnd  *  Kerl's  Shorter  Conrss '  as  one  of  tbe  best,  If  act  the  rery 
best  grammar  we  haye  erer  met  with." 


A  8H0BT  OOUBSX  IN  ASTBOVOMT  and  the  nse  of  Globes }  deslgaed  t<»svpply  • 
brief  conree  of  lessons  In  Astronomy  for  tbe  use  of  young  pupils,  or  of  those  whose  op" 

filrtanitles  do  not  permit  a  more  ezhaostiTc  study  of  the  subject.    By  Henry  Kiddle,  A. 
.,  Snpt.  Schools,  fl.  T.  City.    180  pages,  fhlly  iUnstrated.    Price  90  oeaU.    Copies  by 
mall  for  examination  on  receipt  of  hair  the  price. 

JVemiVilf.  ilA«rt  O,  ITols,  iV^.  iTai.  Asisaee^  JTew  Jmrng  OUmtoti  and  SrfsaH^e  MmtikU§p 

Highttfomtf  ifeis  Jtntg* 

'*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  *  Kiddle's  Short  Connie  la  Astronomy,*  and  oonsld- 
•r  It  admirably  atapted  to  the  purpoee  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents,  in  oou« 
else  form,  yet  in  a  clear  and  attractlTc  style,  all  the  important  foatures  of  the  ecienet 
as  determined  by  the  latest  InTestigations  and  obeervatious.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec< 
ommead  it  as  a  most  excellent  text-book  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy.** 

From  Frqf,  F,  H.  Bmitk,  VnhtrtUy  o/  Firyiiiia. 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  very  few  text«books  fipom  tlie  American  press,  la  mechaaloal  eas- 
catioBy  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  best  specimeas  of  tbe  Clarsndsa  press.** 


YIBST  STXP8  IV  MUSIC,  Ko.  8.  This  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  teteaded  t* 
follow  the  two  precedlagTOlnmes,  and  will  be  found  admirably  graded  for  the  purpose- 
Price  85  cents— -by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  ef  25  cents.  The  series  complets- 
somprlsing  Mos.  1,  2,  and  8,  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose  on  receipt  of  46  cents. 

1Vm»  ifm.  Hmnv  ICMdis,  AqiI.  Softooif ,  IT.  7.  C?%. 

"  Tirst  Steps  In  Music,  by  Prof.  George  B.  Loomis,  seems  to  bm  admhrably  adapted 
for  elementary  Instruction  In  that  art.  The  method  Is  based  on  correct  principles  of 
teaching,  and  the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  long  practical  experience  of  Prof.  IioomlSj  are 
•nch  as  to  enable  teachers  generally  to  apply  them  with  fkcility  ami  success.'* 

JVom  iS.  Jf.  Oapron,  PHn.  Vor^ord,  a.,  Biqk  Sekooh 

"  I  know  of  ao  other  attempt  ('  Loomis'  First  Steps ')  so  successlbl  to  bring  the  el- 
ementary principles  of  the  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." 

Om9  Jfew  ScaerlpUwe  C»8atogrMe,  Just  ready,  comprising  more  than  109 
Mgss,  and  containing  full  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  oar  pnblicatioas,  will 
be  mnllsd  free  to  teacaers  or  school  ofllcevs  on  application ;  as  will  also  TUB  XDUOAt 
TIONAL  BKPOBTX&  for  September  1st. 

ITISON ,  BLAKEMA5,  TATLOB  k  CO., 

■daeational  Pabllsbers,  188  and  140 Graad  St.,  N.  T.,  188  and  186  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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CH:iOA.aO_PHENIX. 

A  UNIVERSAL  NEWSPAPBIL 


Head  the  Follo^wing. 

A  popaUr  weekly  p*per  for  the  timei,  embnoiDg  the  leftdlnff  ft«ti&m  of  t1 
Jonrnua  deetrayed  by  the  terrible  conflagntlon,  and  combining  J  net  encb  a  corp«  of 
writers  m  will  give  the  publk  all  the  newa  of  the  we^,  in  »  GondeMed  compilatioM  of 
the  leading  Joomala  of  the  aation,  and  the  World. 

A  TBUTHrUL  BKGOBD. 

The  Pbswix  will  be  the  moit  tnithlU  aiid  reliable  reoorder  of  inddente  and  fcelo 
eoDoerning  the  great  lire,  erer  pnbllihed. 

ACOOUMTS  01*  THS  niUi. 

It  will  contain  only  enoh  aoconnta  as  are  Tonehed  for  by  reliable  wltasasse^  aad  will 
oorreet  the  erroneons  and  Ikbrioated  stateoMats  of  seneational  writers. 

OHIOAQO  ANP  THS  NBW8. 

It  will,  for  a  time,  be  devoted  especially  to  the  p-tst,  present  and  Altnre  ofOhfcmgo, 
bestdes  being  the  most  complete  weekly  newspaper  in  the  world. 

FIBB8IDB  OOMPAKIOM  AND  MBW8PAPBB. 

Its  columns  are  dsToted  to  Mews,  Oommeroe,  Science,  Literatare,  Art,  Drmasa, 
Mosie.  Hnmor,  Pastime,  Poetry,  Pashk»i>  Soeiety  news,  «nd  enoogh  of  Bomanoo  to 
make  it  a  most  desirable  fireside  companion,  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  and  oomploto 
Bsrwspaper  for  the  business  man  in  the  counting-room. 

BBAUTirUL  XLLUSTB AXIOMS. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  engraTiags  taken  lW»m  Pbotographt  of  the  Chicago  B«« 
Ins,  instead  of  sketches  **  By  Onr  Special  Artist"  who  was  not  "on  the  spot;*'aB4 
thusgiveaseriMof  PBKVBCV  Tinwa,  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  the  first  aumbor 
will  contain  the  only  correct  map  of  the  burned  city. 

HAPPT  H0UB8. 

That  beautiAil  literary  joamid,  **  Happt  Housa,"  wbose  publishers  was  the  flfaf 
to  issue  a  paper  to  meet  the  public  demand,  after  the  awful  fire,  has  been  merged  lato 
the  iltei*ary  department  of  the  Paairix,  which  will  embrace  the  coatribntions  of  aeore 
thaa  sixty  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

A  8PB0IAL  FBATUBB. 

The  Phkmiz  will  coataia,  as  an  e^ffcUil  feature,  a  more  complete  record  of  inddeata 
aad  results  of  the  late  terrible  fire,  than  can  be  found  in  any  book)  paper  or  other  pab- 
lication  in  the  country.  80  numerous  and  iaaocnrate  have  been  the  accounts  seat 
forth,  that  something  relisfble  and  readlble  is  eagerly  sought  at  this  time,  and  the  Yfta* 
nx  will  fill  the  bill. 

A  PAPBB  rOB  THB  PBOPLB. 

The  PHBirix  to  the  cheapest  paper  in  America,  being  an  eight  pigo,  forty  colamm 
weekly,  at  only  two  dollars  a  year ;  in  Cmc  it  tkmU  be  the  paper  for  the  people  and  the 
times. 

THB  FIB8T  VUMBXB. 

The  first  number  wfH  be  issued  on  Saturday,  KoTcmber  11th,  and  will  be  the  paper 
wanted  by  everybody,  as  a  record  worth  preserving  or  to  send  away,  and  for  its  aoca* 
rate  illnstratioas. 

ITS  BASIS. 

It  Is  a  consolidation  of  other  Joamais>  and  therefore  on  a  soUd  fbuadatloa,  ooatia* 
■lag  their  former  ^Ircalatioa. 

KBW  8UB80BIBBBS. 

To  aay  person  who  gets  us  three  new  subscribers,  we  will  send  the  Phbvix  for  ottt 
year  ftree,  or  one  of  our  beautiful  prices,  steel  plate  eagrariays  worth  $2.60. 

PBXMIUM8. 

For  the  purpose  of  rapidly  increasing  our  subscription  list  before  the  close  of  tho 
preeent  year,  we  will  give  to  every  person  who  subscribes  for  the  Phbvix  during  the 
■south  of  November,  a  beautiful  etoel  plate  engiaving,  worth  ^.fiO,  a  balf  a  dollar 
asore  than  the  price  of  snbecrtptioa.  No  such  opportunity  was  ever  before  given,  aad 
probably  never  will  be  agala.  Avail  yourself  of  it.  Xagravings  will  be  promptly -asd 
safely  eent  by  mail  or  delivered  at  this  ofllce,  as  snbseribers  may  wish. 

SUBSOBIBB  NOW. 

Send  in  your  names  and  subscriptions  at  once,  and  sustain  this  great  newspaper 
onterprlse.    Price  of  eubsoriptioa  only  fS.OO  per  year.    Single  os^ies  Ave -oeate. 
waated  everywhere. 

PHBNIX  PUBLISHING  CM).,  0S  West  MadiMU  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


WILLSQN'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS. 

A  S«rles  of  Scbool  anf  7»qU7  Xe»dem  •imlny  st  t^e  btoliett  degree  of  «eeftilne«i, 
ftnl  epleadidly  Utaetreted.  T%mb  dooIu  rarnlA  »1f  p^ailble  meitfif  irUleb  book!  «4n 
■fl^rd  for  oorreet  and  •aeceiifiil  initructlon  in  tbe  '*  arl  of  reedln|/*  and  egpedally  fot 
the  formatioD  of  eonr^  JboMte  offadimg  %X  thp  rery  begin  nlqgt>f  tne  papir*  conne. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

The  arrangement  of  thie  popular  book  !•  such  that  It  not  only  Aimishea  suitable 
•pelUng-leesoni,  formed  of  words  need  in  eentencee,  and  thereby  haring  a  meaniii^  at- 
tached to  them,b«t  also  by  its  nse  popHs  %tt  aAcHSttaea  to  ifc»aCTlopflai»'nse  of  words. 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  mnch  matter  for  Spellliig  Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  slse,  it  imparts  thorongh  elementary  Instracnon  in  the  formation, 
derlyatlon  and  osea  of  Worda. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BCOKS, 

(WftA  Kirghil  Dnvlig  Lmbi.) 

Ha|f  of  the  time  which  pnpils  nsnally  demote  to  the  praottee  of  Penmanship  tn 
■Ofaool,  may  be  saved  by  the  lae  of  Harper*s  Writing  Books. 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Drawing  Books,  by  M.  H.  Holmss,  Teacher  of  Drawing  In  Chicago 
VnlTorsity.    Practical  and  cheap. 

SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

• 

Beoently  adopted  la  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  beobaeboolii  In  ladlaafu 

The  work  is  proftasely  embellished  with  Xngravings.     Humerons  Maps  are  inserted 

ad  suitable  places. 

At  the  doee  of  Tartons  marked  periods  in  the  narrative  will  be  found  Oeneral  Jls- 

JUeUom,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  and  Instruotlve.to  both  teachers  and 

pupils. 

HirHTlB*8  ILBMXNTS  OF  PLAHX  0X0MBTBT..m.......«...^....-««......91  00 

This  volume  is  intended  only  for  begfonert—fol^  thoie  vho  are  preparing  for  Col* 
lege,  and  for  intermediate  and  hi^  schools  generally. 

0ALKIN*6  PBIMABT  OBJBOT  LXSBOKS......^... ...................fl  M 

0ALKIN8'  MAMUBL  OF  OBJXOT  LXfl80M8.k^..............«......^..^.^....  1  M 

GAIiKlBo   PnOBIv  OftABXtwim— ■■■■■■— ■.■>»» •«««<»»w.»>.w>.»m»n...— .»—»•.—  9  W 


KABUH  8  PABSIB  AND   ^  w  at. vZick  utthh umi smmmO    60 

MABOH*S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  8TUDT ..........................  ..^..      76 

VABOH  6  AmQLO  BAjLOm  QB A M M B B.  —»».« .».»«• ———»»—... »»»—mm»—^**m <»—  8  oO 
MAB0B9  ABOLO  SAXON  aXADBB^..«..«i^.,....  .^.....^.m.....^...— «.  1  60 

For  terms,  addre«, 

J.  1E»  OIiCpTT,  IndiAiiApolia,  Ind. 

AOBVT  rOB 

HABPBB  A  BBOTHSBB. 


w 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


lUi  Inttlt^tloa  If  now  thoroQgblj  orgftBised,  and  !•  doing  •m  eflletont  work. 
Zt  if  the  PpofMtloBol  Sokool  for  th«  Teooh«rs  of  the  State.     Two  cooreee  of  In- 
■tmctlon  hoTe  been  orrmnged ;  an  Klementary  and  an  Adraooed  oonne. 
The  detign  of  the  Finn  It  to  thoronghly  qualify  Toang  Men  and  Women   fllpr 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  thediflbnnt  gradet  of  the  OITT  80HOOL8,  below  the  High  SohooL 
The  detign  of  the  uoovd  is  to  qnalUy  the  Student  Ibr  the  higher  Public  Sehool  woclu 

AN  mSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terme,  for  the  epeeial  baaeit 
of  thoee  who  can  attend  the  School  "bnt  one  Term.    The  OlaM  will  receiye  eaeh 

Literary  And  P^rofiss^nal  Instruction 

ti  adapted  to  their  waata. 

BXPZNSIS: 

TuxTXOH  u  Pana.    Board,  Incloding  ftael  and  llghU,  can  be  obtained  In  good  fbaafHf 
fS  50  to  14  50  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  ami  boarding  themseWee,  Stndeata  eaa 
reduce  their  ezpeniee  to  Icm  than  12.50  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begine  September  dth,  and  contlnnee  fifteen  weekf . 
Winter  Ten^  ^egine  January  M,  and  eontlnaee  eleren  weeka. 
Spring  Term  begin*  Mareh  Mth,  and  oontinaee  thirteen  weeki. 

TBOUS!  Am  nriBiaBIATI  xosslsohools, 

Bach  nader  an  eHlelent  Teacher,  are  conneoted  with  the  Normal  School.    Theae  flchooii 
afford  opportunity  Ibr  obeerration  and  practice  ft»r  Students  in  the  Normal  Sohoi^ 
For  fhrthor  iaforaiatton,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

W.  A.  JONES, Prest 

7-4f  iM^taaa  St»(«  JT^niAl 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


AVTH0N*8  0LA88I0AL  81BI18.    The  mort  eofl^Mt  OlMdeal  8«rie«  pnblidieA  la 
LOOMU'S  MATHKMATIOAL  BlBIIS.     Tke  ft^ToriU  ia  Aaiwricaa  OoUtgM  aal 


OVRTIUS  AND   8MITH*8   OBIKK  AMD  LATIV  81BII8.    P«oalUrl7  sdaptod  to 

the  neede  of  High  Sehooli  ftod  Aeademiet. 
HOOKIR  8  8XBli8  ON  THK  NATUBAL  S0I1NGX8.     The  0BI7  eomplete  and  pro- 

mtelTe  Seriee.    Ia  Bight  Booke,  vis.,  a  Ghlld'e  Book  of  Nature,  In  Three  Pacto»  a 
. .  Bmall  Obestftry,  a  Litger  JOhemHtix,  en4  tezVPookt  an  ITataiat  PhUoeo^hj- 

Metnral  HIetonr,  end  Mineralogy  and  Oeology. 
WADDBL*8  OBBBK  OBAMMAB  FOB  BEGINNBB8.    A  imall  book,  ooatalalng  only 

each  matter  aa  ehoald  be  m«nerla»d  by  the  f  apll. 
DALTOM'8  PHT8IOI1OOT.    imt  paMlehed  aad  alMadr  adopted  by  many  leadiag  Cttl* 

legea,  besid«e  namerons  Academlee  and  8chooU. 
HAyKN'8  BHBTOBIG.    (Jail  BmdfS   New,  fireeh  and  praetieal. 
WINCHBLL*8  GIOLOGIOAL  GHABT.    The  only  Ghart  whioh  agreea  with  the  eon. 

cloelone  of  90<l»rB,ge9lqgiete4 
OOMrOBrS  CTBBHA^cmVBSB.    {*utpMUk4i.)    pMpated for iha qm  of  thoM  who 

are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  langnage. 
1JPHAM'8  MXNTAL  PHILOiOPIIT*   AaM>n#tbaAMiay8temaUc  treatliee  in  nee. 
8TUDXNT8*   HI8T0BIX8.     Oompriftng  SlhltKs  Greeo^  LiddeU*a  Borne,  8tndeat*a 

FfaaM>  8«B4ant*a  Qaaie,  Btadeat's  Gibbon,  Strieklan^'t  Q^mM  of  Bnvlaod.  and 

Smith*!  Old  and  New  Twtomeat  Hietories.     Bach  Blat^ry  complete  ia  one  12ma 

▼olame. 
SMITH'S  SMALLXB  HI8T0BIX8.    For  High  Schoola  and  Academiea.    Greece,  Borne 

and  Xngland  now  ready. 
0LA88IGAL  LIBBABIBS,  pt  Testa  ia  the  Orlgiiial,  aad  TranaUtiona  both  Literal 

and  Paraphraatld.         _,  _    -. .  ?'    . 

WILLIAMSON'S  GONGXNTBIO  GLOBXS,  Celeatlal  and  Terreitrial.    laralnable  aide 

to  the  atady  of  Aatropomy.  The  othar  Qloha  ia  of  glaM»  and  haa  laid  down  upon  it 

the  Btarf ,  Golnrea.  Bdltptio,  Oatliaet  of  Conitdlfatrone,  etc. 
BOTD'S  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    An  Bclectic.    Preeehting  the  Tiewa  of  moat  of  the 

noted  writers  on  the  aakiiect. 
DUFF'S  BOOK-KXBPING.    The  neweet  aad  moat  complete.    Practically  illnatrating 

Kerchania*,  ManuAcdtrerifi  PriTate  Baal^enir,  Mlroed  and  Nafloaal  BaafeiM* 

eonnto.  ....... 

DBAPEB'S  PHTSIOLOGIXB.    New  aad  Origiaal.    lUnstrated  from  Photocrapha. 
DBAPBB*S  PHILOSOPHT  AN0  OHXMIWBT.      Made  Ibr   aae  la  Oollegea    aad 


FOSTXB'S  CHXMI8TBT  AND  APPABATUS.     A  complete  cet  of  all  the  afparalw 
aeoecsary  to  illoatrate  the  ezperlmenta  given  fa  the  waek  la  Ihraiahed  for  #46. 

BALKBLD*8  FIBST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  tn  the  needa  of  elf  claaaea  01 
learoera, 

XNAPP'S  FBXNGH  GBAMMAB  AND  BBAI>XB.  Written  by  aa  American  who  fhlly 
appreciated  the  difflcnltiei  of  American  pnpils. 

BVTLWB  AITALQGT.    Thne  dHhmt  editftqna. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  XCOiTOMy.  conaidered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PABKBB'S  AIM  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  StadeaU  of  all  gradce. 

SCHOOL  LTBICS :  A  OoUectloa  of  Sacred  Hymae,  f6r  Derotloaal  Xzecciaee  1^ 
Schoola. 

DIGTIONABIBS  AVP  LEXICONS.  Aathaa'a  Latla*Bagl|ih  aad  BagUah.Latia  Die 
tftoaarj,  AadreVf*  Latin-Bngliah  Lasicoat  Biddleaad  ArnoldV  XngIich*Latin  Lex- 
iaoB,  Lid^ell  ana  ^cott't.  Greek-EncHsh  Lexicon,  Toage*a  Baglleh*Greek  Lexicoa, 
Bobinaon*s  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthoa*a  Claaaical  Dictioaaij, 
SaUth'a  Olaeaical  Dictionary,  8mitb*8  Dicj^ioBary  of  Aatlqaltiec,  Drialer'a  ^reek* 
BngUah  aad  XagUah-Greek  Lesicoa. 

imuxT  (npoB  tas^vaw  oooitutiAL  worn. 

For  termi,  addreaa, 

J.  M.  OIiQPTT.  Indlaaapolte.  Znd. 

AOBHT  POa 

l.tf  .  HABPXB  ^  BBOTBXBS. 


m 
WILLSON'S  SCtfOOt  mf  FAIKY  READERS. 

A  Series  of  Sokool  »od  Tftmlly  Beftden.  eimliic  at  the  hlsbeet  decree  of  oeefUaeei, 
Aigi  ^plenlldty  lilttetfeeted«  theee  btek^  fai>iUA«inhpo««i»Te  «Maae  «ttoli  toete'caB 
ft£c4  Cer  eo*ecl  iad"  saeeettftel  iuttnqfl^  li  tb»"  M-t  of  keftdlliK/'  •*«  e^iecUils  for 
tbe  formetion  of  oorreoC  Jka6il«  qfrntdimg  et  the  yery  beginning  of  tne  papll*e  eoane. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

Tbe  errengemeBt  of  thli  popnler  book  te  rach  tbftt  It  not  011I7  Atrnlskne  evltebto 


■peHiBg-leeione,  fbrned  of  words  HMd  f«  eentenooi,  sod  UMrebr  baHig 

taMlied  to  tbem,bat  eleo  by  iti  nee  papUf  •re  •couttoned  to  the  appropriate  nee  of  w«rde 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 


In  addition  to  ooatainlng  eeretal  tliMBaa  a«eh  Matter  for  SpeUiag  Leeeene  m»  maj 
•Ihmr  hookof  iteieiioi  liiMpaMi  thorough  elettealary  InitmotiMi  in  tbe  forMaCioBi 
deriyatioB  and  oaee  of  word*. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BOOKS, 

(Wtth  MlfllUl  SHMTlir  XMMM<) 


Half  of  the  time  which  pnplle  viBally  derote  to  the  praetloe  of  FeniBiBahlp  In 
gfihool,  may  be  iaved  bjr  the  «m  of  Barper**  Writing  Bookoi 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  Bertei  of  Drawing,  Booki,  bjrX.  B.  Eolniee*  Tteohor  of  BrMrtng  In 
UnlTenlty.    Praetieal  and  cheap. 

SCOn'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Beoently  adopted  in  mom  than  two  hnadred  of  the  beet  eohoole  in/ Indiana. 

The  work  it  proAuely  embellished  with  Xngrayings.     Numerons  M apeskre  Inoerled 
•htnitaMe  plaoea. 

At  the  oloeeof  yarlons  marked  periods  in  the  narrative  will  he  fbnnd  Ommml 
JkttMtmt,  whleh,  It Ishoped,  will ppora Intel wttng nnd.tMtiM4lTe  to  both 
paplls. 


H1TMTKB*8  1LBMBNT8  OF  PLAHB  OBOIIWBT...^....... fj  CO 

This  TolnoM  is  Intended  only  for  beginners— fbr  those  who  tM  preparing  Ibr  Oil' 
Mge,  and  for  intermediate  and  high  sehoois  generally. 

GAIil£lV*8  PBIMABT  OBJBOT  LBSflOiri.............*^........^*......^^.......!!  S» 

OALKIMB'  KANUBL  OF  OBJBOT  LBSSOBS.^... ^^...^^,^^,..,^  1  It 

OALKlNS*  FHOBFO  OHABT. - ....................«^.......«......  S  9$ 


MABOH'S  PABgBB.  ABP-  ABAttBgBBM,.>t...,M»> m.»  i.->l    « 

MAB0H*8  MBTBOD  OT  TlttVCftOOTCfAt,  HlDllI '...;..... ...-^....^....^     7S 

mABCH  8  ANGLO  oAXON  QBAMMBB. .»»...»...«.— ,,„.,».,.»..».♦«.<■■.....».....  S  flO 

MABOB'8  ABOLO  SAXON  BBADBB......^.............  ....^..^................^  1  80 

For  terms,  address, 

9.  M.  Mi^OTT,  IndJADapoUn,  Ind. 

AttBIT  FOB 

HABFBB  A  BBOTHOBS. 


!M 


niism  %Mt  Mmml  Stbol 


TCRRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


!••> 


4Ehli  ludlmtliMi  I A  now  thorovgbly  organised,  And  Is  doing. ma  |flcl4ttt  irofk. 
It  it  the  ProftMloBft]  Schooi  fbr  the  T««eh«n  of  the  State.     Two  eonnee  of  Ia« 
•tmetlon  hare  been  MrmngiM ;  •a'^ttentary  tad  «a  iidtwaoed  ooune. 
Tkei  dMica  of  tk^  M9f*  i*  ^  dM^oagUj  VHOify  Tonac  Me»  aad  Woaoa  ftr 


TEACHING  >m  THE  COUNTAY  SCHOOLS, 

and  la  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  8OHOOL0,  below  the  High  Sohool. 
The  design  of  the  saooim  is  to  qaalliy  the  Stadent  for  the  higher  Pnblic  School  Wioik. 

AN  mSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beghmtag  of  the  Spring  and  Vail  Verms,  for  the  speelal  beartit 
of  those  who  ean  attend  the  Sohool  bnt  one  Term.    The  Class  will  receiTe  snoh 

Iftenrj'aiid  Profesdooal  Instruction 

Is  adapted  to  their  witfits* 

1XPK»S»S: 

Tunis*  IS-  Vans.   Board,  laoladiiy  ftiel  and  lights,  ^a  bs  f  btaiaed  in  good  /MaiUeo 
18  60  to  |i  M  per  week.    Mf  reating  rooms,  and  boardlog  thesBselfas,  Students  eaa 
rodnoe  their  expeases  to  less  t^an  HMifW  week, 

'CAOjBNBER  1871-7e. 

Fall  Tana  begins  Septsmbsr  9th»*a4eoatia(nesSllsea  weeks. 
Winter  Teem  h^ns  /asaarjr.Sd,  and  oontinaes  eleren  weeks, 
.ftjcijlg  Term  begins  Marok  96th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

SBDUST  AKB  SRSBlODIilTI  ItSDBi 

Sack  under  an  effldeot  Tesnher,  are  connected  with  the  Hormal  School.    Thess  Sdiaali 
aft»rd  opportanlty  for  obserratloa  and.  practice  foe  Stadeats  in  the  Normal  School. 
Vor  farther  information,  send  for  a  Oatalogae. 

W.  A.  JONBS.PreBt 


t»] 
INDIANA   SdOOl  FDBNITORE  WOBD, 


eormvw  Sixth  and  'WtOmut  SIreeta, 
RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA. 

M  Hift«MM  •  nrtttr  •!  MjUi  of 

SCHOOL  FURNITORE.  CHURCH  FDRNTniBE. 

HALI>  Aim  DHPbtF  BSATiHGfl,  Bto. 


^S*b1  tor  HW  CaUlsfiK  to  th« 

EZBi.  8XITH  A  CO.  ■mnnbetmrliv  JJweUUoa. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 

k  XXPBS88  TBAIIfB  leave  IndluimpolU  dailf^iMpt  Sundsf,  for 


The  ONLY  Line  nmBiiw  PULLHA.N'8  oelabntod   DBAWmO- 

BOOH  BLEEPING  CAM  fnim  NBW  TOBE,  Fim- 

BUBG,  LOTTnVIL£.B,  OXHOin VATI,  and 

nrDiAnAPOUB,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

PtHengen  ihould   remember  that   thu  ii  the  Qrsat  Weat    Bonlld 

Botttefbr  Eanau  City,  I>o«T«twortb.  IiKwraeee,  To- 

paka,  Junalon  City,  Fort  Boott,  ud  St.  JoHpn. 

CIIIPDIIITC    '">  KAKSAB,  for  Ih*  nrpoH  of  MiUbnibtaR  UmnlnB  ■> 

Ej  ib&TW'  MiWiliMoTT  onaoUtkiB  »  ngalH.nt«  vUl  tx  atiw  lo  OeloBMa 
■d1  Urea  pHt*«  IrnTMiar  McMtan  i  m4  tbrir  W>«(*i  onlgrut  oaUt  lad  itacfc, 
*|])  ba  ihlppad  SB  ib«  ■«•(  bToribln  tamt,  pnHDtlai  to  Coloalato  ttmi 
YmmV^**  "°^  Oonlgita  wid  AocgnuBoditlgiu  h  an  pnMntu  bj  NO  OTHKB 

TKIETI  <m  b*  obtiilMd  at  *U  U*  jrlticfpal  Ttekat  OOow  tn  tin  lubn,  MMik 
ana  BoatlMtB  Stat«. 

0.  n  roLLii;,  go.  ria.  i(t.  Bt.  lo^ 
lOir.  UnT,  iBtm  ha.  4!|l,  rt<Hiiii«illi 
•^  ^OBH    E.    SIHPNOn, 


w 

nr  mf  nmktm  a«ai>  anrs  raof  mpob  ibbat. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXTtBOOES 

BY    ASA    GBAT,    M.    D., 
WUitw  Proftiior,  Harrard  ITBlTtraftjr. ' 


HOBS  IXTSN8IT1LT  Uf  V81  THAH  ALL  0THXB8  COHBIVXJ). 


This  jnsllj  Mtobntod  Seriat  of  TiBXt-Book*  pmentc  tiM  l»tMt  And  moit  aoeanto 
piiaoiples  ftDd  d»T«loj»tt«its  of  the  beatltal  •etoaoo  to  which  ProfB«aor  Obat  hM  devotod 
■o  mach  of  hia  lift.  Iioao  h«Te  yot  approachod  him  in  the  ran  Mir  of  msMi^;  VV^J  mI- 
entiflc  theories  siid  dry  details  popuUr  and  interoating.  Fiom  his  charmiog  elemeotarr 
work,  "How  Flaata  Grow/*  to  Ma  more etatorate  •*Xaiiaal/*  there  ia  om  almpla> 
ooiicloe«  and  yet  eshamtiTe  method  of  tVBOtlnf  the  Tarioiw  grades  of  the  eeienoe. 
Flowery  rhetoric,  beavtital  igorea,  lofty  apeevlatioiia,  aad  ronaotlo  Ihneiee  are  dia- 
earded,  and  In  plaoe  is  given  a  aimpllolty  off  atntemeht,  n  tr»nap«renoy  of  langoage, 
and  an  enthnsiaam  which  lighta  op  every  page,  and  caneee  the  stndent  to  enter  readily 
Into  the  aathor*a  apirif .  The  leading  aoieDtfte  men  of  thla  eonntry  and  Bnrope  have 
awarded  the  highaat  plaoe  in  the  Q«laxy  of  Botaniata  to  Profeaaor  OnaT. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

THB   MOST  OHABHIBO  XLXIIBNTABT  TXXT-BOOK  XTEB  WBITTXK. 

Fiye  Hundred  EngraTings  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


THB  SCHOOL  AND  flBLD  BOOK, 

The  fldlest,  meet  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text-Book  publiaed. 

IBTXVBID  worn,  OOMMOM  BOBOOLS  AVD  ACABBKXM. 
€ISpagaa.    Tnlly  lUoatrated.    rrloefS^. 

*^  Thia  nad  How  FLAVva  Onow,  are  two  of  the  moat  popniar  flabooi  Booka  ksowa 
in  Botaaieal  Soienee.    They  are  more  genemHy  need  than  any  ofhera  pohlished. 


THB    MANUAL. 

A  VULL  AKD  GOMPLBTB  WOBK  FOB  HIOHBB  0LA8SB8.    PBIOB  WiM, 

THIi  SSaUa  AI40  OOMVEISU  VHI  FOLLOWIMO : 

Leaaoaa  in  Botaay .«.»»..  .—-...•^11. 80    i    Maanal  with  Moaaaa^...^. .......  18.76 

Field*  Foreat  and  Qardea  Botany  S.00   I    Stmctnral ......  .^....... ...m....  9M 

Leaaontand  Mannal.............. «.  8.00   I    Flora  of  the  Sonthem  Butes......  8.60 


The  moat  Uhtral  terma  for  Introdnction  wlU  be  giren.    Send  for  ftall  deaorip- 
ttve  Oireulars,  Ae. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TATLOB  A  00 

PirnfikaiMii, 
8.tt  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  Uttw  York. 


^ 


m  \ 

OOMMENOEMENT. 

TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 


I.  T1NABLS*8  fTNITlD^TA.T]P9t  A  Scpooi.  HtiT«»T  •r  fBB  Uwim  SrTAm,  n 
W.  H.  Ybhablb.  12  mo.,  finely  iUastrstad  »nd  aeoompaaiad  with  nameroas  care* 
A1II7  drawn  maps,  and  charts.  Ooslaiaa  valnable  foot  not«f,  referring  to  Hlemr7 
matter  relating  to  ivWccta  .dlMUMMl  In  the  te«t{  an  origlBal  tystem  of  general 
qnestloni ;  an  original  eyatem  of  blograpbfeal  reriewi,  lltnatrated  with  antbeBtie 
portraits,  and  snatains  thronghout  a  nuity  of  design  and  ezecntlon,  preeentiBg 
B  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration  of  the  leading  bets  of 
tholUstory  of  onr  ooiwtry  In  bb  attcaotive  l^rm.  Xaas  psadg— ^Mee^fLtt.  flap- 
<  pUaa/or  first  IntredaetioB  M  oeats  per  oepy.  '  Single  speoiinett  copy,  by  mail*  isr 
eBBm4nBtlBB»  M  oents* 

n.  THALHKI1»B*8  AMOIBUTt  ▲  UkmuAhw  Aboibbt  HitroBT,  ft<m  the  earUeat 
ttaaes  to  the  fall  •f  the  Western  Implre,  A.  D.  476.  By  M.  X.  Tb^lbbimbb. 
8TO*,  About  300  pp.,  with  proaooBcIng  Toeabolary  Bnd  Index  of  all  the  namaa 
Band  in  the  booh;  handsoBiely  iUnstrated  with  faU'page  engraTiags  ef  Aacieat 
templea  and  other  historical  ohieets,  charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  with  ac- 
«Biata  and  Anely  cseentad  donble  page  maps  of  the  Tartons  oonntrks  ooasidered  in 
the  text.  Iha  BuhUahers  bm  ooBfldeat  that  these  important  CsatBres  in  conneetioB 
with  the  pleasing  atyle  of  narretion  adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  etrict  eon- 
formity  in  statement  to  the  very  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities,  will  serre  to 
render  the  work  exceedingly  valuBble  and  interesting,  not  only  to  students  for 
whom  It  is  specially  designed,  but  to  all  classes  of  readers.  UTeor^  renii^  Price, 
f8.d0.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  f  1.67 jier  C9py.  Single  specimen  copy  for 
txamlnatlon,  by  mtil,  l$i0O,.«r  by-Bspc^s*  fUtfl. 

For  dsterlptiTe  cireulars  with  q^imea  iUustratloBS,  addrass  the  pBhlkhsn^ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THB  PAB8BB*8  MANUAL,  Bt  Johb  Wiluams,  A.  M.    Xmbraolnff  classified 

pies  in  Marly  cTSry  Taidety  of  Xngliih  consti^uction.    Designea  for  achools  nad 
the usaol priiate stndaats.    12  «io.qloth,S65  jpp.    ib  very  t«luakle  h^nd  book  off 
parsing  exercisef:  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  Xngllsh  Oramoaar. 
Single  Specimen  copy,  76c. 

Auo,  a  new  edition  in  cloth  binding,  of 

PINNXO*S  OUIDB  TO  COMPOSTTIOIT.  Bt  T.  8.  Pihvbo,  A.  M.,  V.  D.,  author  of 
**  Primary  Grammar,"  '^Analytical  Grammar,"  etc.,  etc.  Bmbradng  oyer  860 
carei^lly  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  s|mploet  sentences,  and  instructing 
in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  ftall  iBttructloBa  om 
tba  nso  of  oapltBl  letters,  pBaotnatioiB  marks,  ate. 
Single  SpedBoB  eopy  tn  axamlnaHoB,  ftOe. 


BCLBCTIG   PBHS: 

Ho.  100,  School  Pen.        *  No.  800,  GommerelBl  Pen.  Wo.  300,  Bxtra  Pfam 

Price  per  gross,  tl.86.     Sample  card,  8  peBS  of  each  kind,  lOe. 


The  following  will  be  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Offlcers : 

Specimen  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Geograjphles,  ^lUIps'  Dbi  School  SiBger,  L«M*b 
Pbonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Beader.     IUnstrated  DescriptlTe  Catalogue  or  tbaBe- 
eoUc  Bducutional  Series. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

137  WALNUT  STREET,  28  BOND  STREET. 

OINOIVNAZI.  NBW  TOBK. 

Mr 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  PUBLICATIONS 


CORNELL'S  GEOQRAPHIBS. 
BJBTISXD  EDITION— Tkb  Bbst,  Tbb  Gheapbat,  Ths  Host  Populab. 

Hew  Primary  Geography ^ j ..».J0.90 

New  Intermediate  Geography ^ 1.60 

New  Grammar-School  Geography • - 1.75 

New  Physical  Geography 1.60 

Surpaaeea  all  others — First,  in  Philosophical  Arrangement ;  Second,  in  Gradual 
Progression;  Third,  in  Mode  of  Memorising;  Fourth,  in  Fall  Explanation;  Fifth,  in 
Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text ;  Sixth,  in  Maps,  Illustration,  Text  and  Execution ;  in 
fine,  in  erery  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
APPLET0N8'    ABITHMETI08. 

Primary  Arithmetic — $0.30 

'Mental  Arithmetic^...... ~.........  0.46 

Elementary  Arithmetic 0.60 

Practical  Arithmetic 1.00 

Key  to  Practical  (for  Teacher^s  use).... .» «..»..». 

Higher  Arithmetic  (in  press).. 

These  hooks  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought,  and  labor  can 
possibly  make  them ;  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural, 
methods  shortest  and  best,  and  such  as  are  used  by  business  men. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
BT  G.  P.  QUAGKENBOS,  LL.  D. 

Quaekenbos'  Primary  Grammar ». ..............$0.60 

Qnackenbos'  English  Grammar 0.90 

Qnackenbos*  First  Lessons  in  Gomposltion 0.90 

Qoackenbos'  Oourse  ef  Gomposltion  and  Bhetoric ...........^ 1.60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical 
in  exercises,  full  In  explanations,  and  complete  in  erery  respect. 


HISTORY. 

Quackenbos*  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.. ^ «|0.76 

*•  School  History  of  the  United  States 1.76 

These  Histories  commend  thems^Wes  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are 
eminently  fair  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  prqudlce,  they 
c^reftilly  aroid  any  attempt  to  bias  the  young. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy. m... •••.••. 91.76 

Qnackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy.. »... 1.76 

Youmans'  Ghemistry. ...^  1.76 

Huxley  and  Youmans*  Physiology ^ .m.  1.76 

Youmans*  First  Book  of  Botany .' I.fl6 

Gillesple*s  Land  Surreylng ..». • .p.................................  8.00 

Harkness*  Latin  Series ;  Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons  and 
ftiU  course  of  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Texts ;    Adler*s  German -English,  and 


Spiers  A  Surennes  French  •English  Dictionaries.  M^  Gopies  for  examination,  except 
dictionaries,  will  be  sent  to  teaoher  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the 
retail  price.    Gorrespondence  invited.    Terms  for  introduction  reasonable. 

Address  either  GEO.  H.  TWI8S,  Golumbns,  Ohio,  or« 

8,tf  .  P.  B  HULSE,  No.  8,  Sixteenth  Street,  Ghicago,  111 
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POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

or 

SGRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  GO. 

LIBERAL  TXBMS  FOB  FIRST  IKTBODUOTIOK. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

OOHMON  80H0OL  SEBIXS. 

Ouyot^B  Xlementory  GMgraphy. 

Guyot'a  Intormttdlato  Geography. 

m 

Theie  two  books  form  the  ehmmni  series  pablished,  and  yet  they  are  fovsd  to  be  sif* 
flelently  fall  for  the  Oommon  Sonool  coarse. 

INDXPXKDXNT  BOOKS. 

Oayot*s  Introdaction  (or  Teaober's  Hand  Buok.) 

6ayot*s  Oommon  Sobool  Geography. 

FBLTER'S  NATURAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

Felter'fl  Primary  Arithmetic,  miattrated.) 

Felter^s  intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetk. 

. 

INDBPXNDXMT  BOOKS. 

Feltor*8  First  Lessons,  (lUastrated.) 

Felter's  Intellectnal  Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Hanoal  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachers. 
These  Arithmetics  introJace  mental  and  slate  exercises  slmaltaneoasly.    They  sn 
better  graded  than  any  other  series.    They  gire  good  satisfaction,  becaose  vith  the* 
teachers  obtain  good  rtenlts. 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Goeley's  Xasy  Experiments. 

Oooley's  Xlementary  Philosophy. 

Oooley's  Ohemlstry. 

Oooley's  PhUoeepby. 

TENNY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tenney's  Natural  Histe^  of  Animals. 

Tenney's  If  annal  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natnral  History  TabMs. 

Descriptive  Catalogaes  and  Special  Oiroalars,  salted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  ail 
always  be  had  on  application. 

Address, 

THOMAS  GHARLBS,  Agent, 

Oare  of  Hadley  Brothers,  BookseUen, 
If-tf  783  State  street,  Obiesff . 
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FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


The  sttontion  of  the  Km,  prognmi%€  TMch«n  is  eipecially  iDTitod  to  tho  following 

GENERAL  CHARAOTBBISTIOS  OF  THE  SERIES. 

1.  To  giTo  children  dear  idetu  of  the  elementary  combtaAtlone  of  nnmben,  the 
flrit  book  iB  proftieely  illnetrated  in  the  higheit  style  of  the  art. 

2.  BapH  oomhimatiom  are  tanght  by  a  series  of  properly  graded  and  well  arranged 
Oral  Leesons. 

3.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  upon  principles,  and  business  trans- 
actions are  stated  in  correct  bnslness  language. 

-  4.    Principles  are  made  more  prominent  than  mies. 

5.  The  books  are  dtiaOif  progressiTS  and  weU  graded. 

6.  UmMou$arif  RapatUUm  Awidad,  Xach  book  is  adapted  to  its  particular  work 
in  its  appropriate  place.  This  arrangement  aroids  the  introduction  of  the  same  matter 
three  or  four  times  into  aa  many  difiiBrent  books.  Hence,  ma^  Un  Hm«  and  »iudif  are 
required  to  complete  a  ftiU  course  of  practical  and  spientiflo  Arithmetical  study  by  the 
use  of  these  books  than  by  the  use  of  any  others. 

7.  IxKumxTwA  engraTings  hare  been  extensiTely  introduced,  whererer  they 
could  be  made  avaihMa  to  secure  the  better  attention  of  pupils  and  increase  their 
interest  in  the  exercises. 

8.  The  whole  eeries  teaches  Arithmetic  as  a  logioal,  prafOUoal,  nsoUs  science,  in- 
stead of  leaTing  it  the  mere  map  of  formulas,  which  it  has  so  long  remained. 

9.  These  books  are  saKre^  mw,  and  oontain  many  raluabla  features,  not  found  in 
any  other  works  of  their  class  that  will  peculiarly  commend  them   to  the  prooCtoa  t 
wants  of  the  age. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  William  G.  Fowler^s  Baglitk  Orammar  is  tke  grammar  of  the  Xnglish  lanrnsge. 
If  you  get  FawUr  you  get  VBS  bbst.  JOHN  OLABK  RIDPATH. 

Oreencastle,  Ind.,  December  18th,  1871. 


I^am  W.  W.  McDonald^  L.  L.  D.,  PHne^l  of  the  LouinaUHiffh  School 

LouiSTiLLS,  MoTcmber  8,  1871. 

'*To  yours  of  the  30th  ult.,  asking  for  my  opinion  of  Fowler*s  Grammar,  I  take 
pleasure  in  replying.  The  book  is  used  in  this  school,  and  I  like  It  exeeedingly  for 
many  reasons,  but  principally  for  the  following: 

1.  It  makes  the  subject  of  Xnglish  Orammar  intensely  Interesting  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

2.  It  kindles  great  curiosity  concerning  the  history  of  Inglish  and  the  Englis 
race. 

8.  It  furnishes  much  Taluable  and  rare  Information  not  found  in  similar  text 
books. 

4.    Its  m&fkod  exacts  f^m  the  student  that  kind  of  mental  discipline,  which  many 
insist  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars. 
I  repeat  that  I  like  It  exceedingly. 

For  terms,  addrees 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS, 

KKW  TOBK 
J.  M .  OIiOOTTt  Indiaaapolia,  Ind. 
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EDUCATIONAL  W^ORKS. 


AITTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SXBI18.    The  mott  ctmphu  OlMrieal  Series  publUhed  in 

America.' 
liOOMIS'S   MATHBIEATICAL   8EBIXS.     The  favorite  in  American  Collegee  aad 

Academies. 
<;UBTinS  AND   SMITH'S   OBEEK  AND  LATIN  SSBISS.    PecalUriy  adapted  to 

the  Deeds  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.     ^ 
BOOKtll'S  SEBliS  ON  THK  NATURAL  SCimrcXS.     The  only  complete  and  pro- 

n-essive  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  ris.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parti,  t 

Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry.aDd  Text-Books  an  Natural  Philosophy 

Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Oeology. 
VADDEL'S.OBXEK  OBAMMAB  f  OB  BBOINB BBS.    A  small  book,  oontaialng  only 

SQOh  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 
D  ALTON^S  PHT8IOL0OT.    Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 


leges, besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 
TEN^fi 


HATEN^S  BHXtpBIC,    (Jmt  Bsody.)    New,  flresh  and  praotical. 

^INCHXLL*8  GEOLOOIOAL  CHABT.    The  only  Chart  which  agrees  with  the  coo- 

elusions  of  modem  geologists. 
<X)MF0BT'8  OEBM AN  00UB8B.    {/mt pvMfsAei.)    Pfepared  for  the  use  of  those  vlio 

are  entirely  ignorant  of  tbe  Qerman  language. 
CJPHAM*S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHT.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  um. 
STUDENTS*   HISTOBIES.     Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddeirs  Borne,  Student'i 

Frauce>  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Qibbon,  Strieklaad's  Queens  of  England,  and 

Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.     Bach  History  complete  in  one  lime 

Tolume. 
SMITH'S  BMALLKB  HISTOBIES.    Vor  High  Schools  and  Aeademiss.    Oreece,  Borne 

and  England  now  ready. 
•CLASSICAL  LIB  BABIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translatlo&a  both  LftersI 

and  Paraphrastic. 
WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTBIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.    luTaluable  aidi 

to  the  study  of  Astronomy.   The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 

the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 
BOTD'S  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHT.    An  Ecleotic.    PresenUng  the  riews  of  most  of  the 

noted  writers  on  the  subject. 
DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  co^plsto.    Praotioallj  lUnstratiBK 

Merchants',  Manufacturers*,  Private  Bankers',  Bulroad  aod  National  Bank  sc- 

counts. 
DBAPEB'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  fV-om  Photogru>hs. 
DBAPBB'S  PHILOSOPHT   AND  CHEMUTBT.      Made  for    use  in  Oollsgss  and 

Aoadeaiee. 
FOSTEB'S  CHEMI8TBT  AND  APPABATU8.     A  oompleto  set  of  aU  the  appaiatsi 

necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  glren  In  the  work  is  ftirnished  for  $46. 
SALKELD'S   FIBST   BOOK  IN   SPANISH.     Adapted  to  the  needs  of  aU  classes  w 

learners. 
KNAPP'S  FBENCH  GBAMMAB  AND  BEADBB.    Written  by  an  American  who  taUr 

appreciated  the  diftoultles  of  American  pupils. 
BUTLBB'S  ANALOGY.    Three  dilferent  editions. 

POTTEB'S  POLITICAL  BCONOMY.  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 
PABKEB'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 
BCHOOL    LTBIG8 :    A   CoUeetion   of   Sacred  Hymns,  for   Devotional  Exercisss  Is 

Schools. 
DICTION  ABIES  AND  LEXICONS.    Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Die* 

tlonarv,  Andrews*  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Biddleand  Arnold's  English-LatiD  Lex* 

icon.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-EMllsh  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 

Boblnson*s  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dfetionarj. 

Smith's  Classical  Dict^onar  v,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drislsr's  GrsM- 

Bnglish  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

AMD  nun  wwa  talvabu  bduoatxoval  wwn. 


For  terms,  address, 

J.  M.  OIiOOTT,  IndlaiupoUs.  Ind. 

AOBHT   roB 

t-tf  HABPBB  St  bbotbebs. 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS. 

A  Series  of  School  and  Family  Beaden,  aiming  at  the  highest  degree  of  neefdlness^ 
and  splendidly  Ulnstrated.  These  books  ftirnfsh  all  possible  means  which  books  can 
•alford  for  correct  and  snccessAxl  Instruction  in  the  "art  of  reading,"  and  especially  for 
the  formation  of  oorrMrf  htUniU  <^  fading  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pupil's  conrse. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

The  arrangement  of  this  popular  book  is  such  that  it  not  only  famishes  suitable 
spelling-lessons,  formed  of  words  used  in  sentences,  and  thereby  haTing  a  meaniiig  at- 
tached to  them,bnt  also  by  its  use  pupils  are  accustomed  to  (he  approprist*  use  of  words. 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 

In  addition  to  containing  seyeral  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling  Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  site,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  Instruction  in  the  formation  » 
derivation  and  uses  oi  words. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BOOKS, 

(With  lUrgiul  fixtwiag  Lmmbi.) 

Half  of  the  time  which  pupils  usually  devote  to  the  practice  of  Penmanship  la 
school,  may  be  eaved  by  the  use  of  Harper's  Writing  Books. 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Prawing  Books,  by  M.  H.  Holmes,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Chicago 
University.    Practical  and  cheap. 


SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bocently  adopted  in  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana. 

The  work  is  profasely  embellished  with  Engravings.  Numerous  Maps  are  inserted 
at  suitable  places. 

At  the  close  of  various  marked  periods  in  the  narrative  will  be  found  fltmeral  Be* 
/eoCMNw,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 


BUMTEB*8  BLEHENT8  OF  PLANB  GEOMETBT. |1  00 

This  volume  is  intended  only  for  beginnere^for  those  who  are  preparing  for  OoK 
lege,  and  for  intermediate  and  high  schools  generally. 

OAIiKIN'S  PBIMABT  OBJEOT  LESSONS... .....•..•.••.m...*m.m.*«..m vl  50 

CALKINS*  MANUEL  Or  OBJECT  LESSONS... 1  M 


MABCH'S  PABSEB  AND  ANALYZES..... .........................  .......1    50* 

MABCH*S  METHOD  Or  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDJ.....^........^ ......      76 

MABCH*8  ANGLO  SAXON  OBAMMBB... 2  60 

MABCH  9  ANGLO  SAXON  BBAPEB...... ...»«......»■«.  ...—.»«——«■»..».«...■■»»»»  1  oO 

For  terms,  address, 

J.  M.  OIiOOTT,  IndiaaapoUs.  Ind. 

ASBIIT  YOm 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 


Thia  Inatltntion  to  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  it  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  it  the  Profenional  School  for  the  Teachert  of  the  State.     Two  conmaa  of  In- 
•trnction  haTe  been  arranged ;  an  Klementary  and  an  Adyanoed  oonne. 
The  deaign  of  the  vxut  it  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Hen  and  Wom»ik    far 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

«nd  in  the  different  gradee  of  the  OITT  SOHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  deaign  of  the  sboovd  ia  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terma,  for  the  apecial  benefit 
of  thoae  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Olaaa  will  receire  anch 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

la  adapted  to  their  wanta. 

XXPBNS18: 

TuiTiOM  IB  Fbxb.    Board,  including  Itiel  and  llghta,  can  be  obtained  In  good  feoiIUea 
|3  60  to  $4  50  per  week.    By  renting  rooma,  and  boarding  themaelTea,  Btudenta  can 
reduce  their  ezpenaea  to  leaa  than  $2.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Tall  Term  begine  September  6th,  and  contlnuea  fifleen  weeka. 
Winter  Term  begina  January  3d,  and  contlnuea  eleven  weeka. 
Spring  Term  begina  March  86th,  and  contlnuea  thirteen  weeka. 

FBUABT  AKS  IITTSBIISSIATE  ICOSSL  8CB00LS, 

Vach  under  an  efficient  Tm^I^^I'*  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    Theae  SdiooU 
afford  opportunity  for  obaenratlon  and  practice  for  Studenta  in  the  Normal  Schoal. 
For  farther  information,  aend  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Pres't. 


7-tf  Indiana  State  Hormal  Seka^l. 


INDIANA   SCHOOL   FUBNITURE  WORKS, 


•■SADIAL."  "BADIAL." 

Comer  Slxtli  and  Walnut  Streeto, 

RICHMOND,         -  -         -         INDIANA. 

SCHOOL  FUENITURE,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

HALL  ADD  DEPOT  BBATINGS,  Etc. 


Bnd  tor  new  CUMlogat  U>  the 

EZBA  SMITH  &  CO.  Muiiificitiirii^t  lasocUtlon. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 

3EZFKES8  TK&IKS  luTe  Indianapolii  dftily.  eicept  Suodaj,  for 
ST.  LOUIS  and  THE  W£6T. 

The  OITLT   Line   running   PULLMAN'S   celebrated   DRAWINO- 

KOOU  SLEEFIHO  CABS  from  HBW  YOSK,  PITTS- 

BUBG.  LOUIBTILLB,  OIZTCIBNATI,  and 

INDIAHAPOLIS,  to 

ST.  LODIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Puseoecn  gbould   remembeT  that  thii  it  the  Great  West   Boand 

Boute  for  Kanaas  City,  Leavenworth.  Lawreuoe,  To- 

peka,  Jonotlon  City,  TorfSoott,  ftod  St.  Joseph. 

CHIPDAIITC  '"*>  K^SBAS,  for  the  ndrpow  of  e.t.bll.blns  thtmictrH  io 
Cj  IhliTina.  Bkllibalorj  cohhhdUIIod  an  teguUr  mtea  will  be  glren  to  Coloslilj 
kDd  Urga  paillH  t»TsUii|  togtthsi;  lod  thslr  biggKEi,  emJgriDI  oolfll  »ad  ilock, 
wtlj  bi  iblpped  Du  Ite  moil  CaTotmblt  tarmi,  pruMntlDg  to  Oolaiilrts  Midi 
PuiyiM  '"'^  ComCorti  aDd  AccDsunoditloiK  u  itn  pr««i>»3T7mi  (JTHE S 

TKKETS  »■  f  obI>l»d  It  (It  tb>  prloelpil  TIckM  Offl»r  Id  the  Kutcrn,  Uiddl* 
•od  B<iDtberD  Sut«. 

C.  E.  FOLLZTT,  Eta.  Fui.  Agt,  8t  Lnli. 
aoST.  SUOITT,  iMttrn  Fml  Afft.,  IsdUupolli. 

jrOHN    E.    SIHPSOIf, 

(^  Otiwnl  Sup<TlDUad«nt,  Indifti»palU. 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 


ThiB  Initltntion  it  now  tboroaghly  organized,  and  ii  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  U  the  Profeefional  School  for  the  Teacfaert  of  the  State.     Two  conraee  of  !■• 
•trnctlon  haTe  been  arranged ;  an  Klementary  and  an  Advanced  oonne. 
The  design  of  the  riUT  is  to  thoroughly  qnalifjr  Tonng  Men  and  Women   far 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

«nd  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  80HO0L8,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  bboovd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  wotk. 

AN  mSTirUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  beneii 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receiTe  such 

Idterary  and  Professional  Instruction 

Is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

IXPBNSIS: 

TuiTXOM  IB  Fbsb.    Board,  including  Itiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  &milic« 
13  60  to  $4  50  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselres,  Students  oaa 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  $2.50  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Tall  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  26th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBUABT  IHD  UTTIBICBSIATS  ICOSZL  SCBOOLS, 

Vach  under  an  efficient  TMcher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schools 
«fford  opportunity  for  obsenration  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  Schoal. 
For  farther  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 


7-tf  Indiana  State  Normal  Seka«l. 


INDIANA   SCHOOL   FDRNITDRE   WORKS, 


"BADIAL."  "BAJHAt." 

Corner  Sixth  »nd  Walnut  Streets, 

RICHMOND,         -  -         -         INDIANA. 

HuntMUrM  >  itrMj  iF  *It1h  or 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

HAU.  AND  DBFOT  8BATIITGHS.  Eto. 


%,  Send  for  nnr  CmUiIociii  to  Ihs 

EZBA  SMITH  A  CO.  Manabotiiriiw  ABBOcfKtlon. 


23  WILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


The  OITLT   Line   running   PULLMAN'S   celebrated   DRAWINQ- 

KOOH   8LBBFIN0   CABS   from   SBW   TOBK,  PITTS- 

BUBO,  LOtTZSVUiLB,  CUTCIKirATZ,  and 

INDIAnAFOLIS,  to 

ST.  LODIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Puscngen  should   r«meinbat  tbat   thit  U  the  Qreat  West   BOQod 

Borne  for  Eaniae  City.  Zieavenworth,  Lawrenoe.  To- 

peka,  Junction  City,  TorfSaott,  and  St.  Josepb. 

CHIPDINTC    'TO  KANSAS,  fgr  Ih<  porpw  of  I'lttblliblDg  IhemHlTH  In 

Cj  thliTroa.  SuitUntoTj  comDmUllaD  od  raEglmT  nU»  will  l»  glreo  to  ColODUIt 
KDd  Urg*  p*rtlH  trueUac  lagttlur;  iDil  Ibolr  biggsEa,  eiBlgr«nl  oalBt  soil  ttock, 
will  bt  Bhlpped  OD  the  moat  hToc»bla  lansa,  pnuciitlDt  lu  Coloubia  and 
fMnUlOT  «uch  Comforu  mud  AccommoddlDui  u  its  pMonwrbTW  UlSfS 

TBMTS  ""  »"  obtilMd  *t  111  lb<  princtpil  Tiok.1  OBcor  In  the  Eulua.  HIddl* 
*Bd  BimtlierD  Stttg*. 

0.  E.  TOLUITT,  On,  Tut.  Agi,  St.  Louli. 
SOBT.  EUaiTT,  ButOTB  Fus.  Agt.,  Indioupolli. 

JOHH    E.    SIMPSON, 
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IN  THK  rilLDS  AGAIH  WITH  PBOnSSOB  QBAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BY    ASA    GRAY,    M.    D., 
Fisher  ProfeMor,  Harvard  UnWertlty. 


MOBS  EXTXMSIYSLT  IK  USE  THAN  ALL  0THBB8  COMBINSD. 


Thli  Jnttly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presente  the  latest  and  moat  aocorato 
principles  and  doTelopments  of  the  beatifbl  sdenoe  to  which  Professor  Oeat  haa  deiroted 
to  much  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  making  imrely  sd- 
entiflo  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  slemeBtary 
work,  "  How  Plants  Grow/'  to  his  more  elaborate  *'  Hannal,"  there  is  one  simple, 
concise,  and  yet  exhanstlTe  method  of  treating  the  varions  grades  of  the  setonoe. 
Flowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dis- 
carded, and  In  place  is  glTen  a  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  language, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  lichte  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily 
into  the  author's  spirit.  The  leading  scientfic  men  of  this  counter  and  Europe  have 
awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Galaxy  of  Botaniste  to  Professor  CTea^. 


HOW  PLANTS   GROW. 

THE   MOST  CHABMIHa  BLBMBHTABT  TEXT -BOOK  XVEB  WBITTXX. 

Five  Hundred  EngravingB  firom  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  fullest,  moet  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text-Book  publised. 

IKTXNDBD  70B  COMMON  BCfHOOLS  AHB  ACADXMIBS. 
632  pages.    Folly  Illnstrated.    Price  $2.60. 

\*  This  and  How  Plaxtb  Gbow,  are  two  of  the  most  popnlar  School  Books  known 
in  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  need  than  any  oOiers  pnblished. 


THE    MANUAL. 

A  POLL  AND  COMPLETE  WOBK  FOR  HIQHEB  CLASSES.    PBICE  $8.25. 

TBU  BBBIB8  ALSO  OOMPBIBBS  THB  FOUtOWIBO  : 

Lessons  in  Botany. ^ ..fl.30        Manual  with  Moesee........ |S.7i 

Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  2.00        Stmctnral 3.M 

Lessons  and  Mannal.....^.,..... ...  3.00        Flora  of  the  Sonthern  States......  3.e0 

Mr"  The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  glTon.    Send  for  fnll  deicrlp- 
tlve  Circulars,  Ac.  , 

IVISON,  BLAKBMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO 


3.tf.  138  and  140  Grand  St,  New  York. 


STATE  SENTINEL, 

DAILY  Ain>  WEEKLY. 


It  u  ertenriTelj  read,  and  therefore  tlie  beet  advertiBing  medinm. 

IT  GIVES  THE  LATEST  NEWS 

From  eyeiy  part  of  the  world.    The  Agricultiiral,  Mechanical, 
and  Literary  Departments  receive  careful  attention. 

It  is  the  best  Family  Jfewspaper  in  tTve  country. 

Letter  Heads,  EnTelopes,  Display  Cards  in  Colors,  Frogrammes,  School 
Beports,  Catalogues,  Journals,  Ledgers,  and  in  fttct,  everything  needed  in 
this  line, 

SATISFACTION  6X7ARANTBED  and  charges  reasonable. 

Address  !NDZA1IAF0LI8  SSHTDIAL,  XndlaaapoUi. 

7-2t 

SUPERIOR  PRINTING 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 

BOOK  BOOMS  OF  TBK 

Indianapolis  Journal. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Law  Briefs,  Abstracts.  Weekly,  Monthly  or  Bemi- 
Monthly  publications  contracted  for  at  fair  rates.  Dlnstrated  Publioa* 
tions  ezeeuted  in  a  superior  manner.  Dlustrated  Show  Work,  Posters, 
Programmes,  either  plain  or  in  Colors.  Cards,  in  Colors,  of  any  derirfr- 
ble  sise.  Soft  Bills,  Folders.  Also^  every  description  of  Railroad  Blank 
Work  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

i^'^SoHooL  Catalogttsb  and  By-Laws  for  Odd  Fellows  or  Masonic 
Lodges,  printed  on  fine  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  to  suit  the  taste  of  our 
customers,  on  favorable  terms.  Having  lately  introduced  all  the  new 
and  desirable  styles  of  Type  and  Ornamental  Embellishments,  our  Com- 
mercial and  Mercantile  Printing  will  compare  fkvorably  with  that  turned 
out  by  any  other  first  class  establishment.  7-2t 


A  STRIKING  BVIDENCB  OP  WESTERN  THRIFT. 


The  growth  of  the  West  during  the  last  decade  is  so  manreloas  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  has  been  done  without  weeks 
of  traveling  by  rail,  and  a  month  spent  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
Till  e,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
notable  towns,  fiat  if  we  take  a  railway  map  and  see  where  the  iron 
roads  now  rnn,  think  of  the  vast  distances,  and  remember  that  the  great 
States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are 
now  but  one  great  garden,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  truth. 

The  West  is  not  only  a  producer  of  cereals,  ^he  raises  men — states- 
men, scholars,  poets ;  she  builds  school  houses,  endows  colleges  and  uni- 
rersities;  she  has  iron  mills  under  the  management  of  one  company  ca- 
pable of  forging  six  miles  of  railway  track  per  day;  she  has  woolen  man- 
ufactories, cotton  manufactories,  in  short,  e^ery  element  of  thrift  that  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  people  can  devise  and  carry  into  execution. 
To  the  City  of  Milwaukee  it  has  been  given  to  buiJd  up  the  seventh  larg- 
est financial  institution  in  the  country — a  colossal  life  insuranoe  company, 
one  that  stands  even  with  vival  institutions  of  a  quarter  century's  growth 
in  the  East.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insuriince  Company  began 
business  in  1868,  and  has  now  assets  amounting  to  more  than  $11,000,000. 
This  Company  had  but  a  humble  beginning,  and  years  passed  before  its 
projectors  thought  of  doing  more  than  a  looal  business.  Being  honestly 
managed,  every  dollar  that  was  paid  in  by  its  members  was  carefully  hus- 
banded, and  the  field  of  its  operations  steadily  enlarged  as  the  company 
gained  prestige  and  popularity.  Probably  no  company  has  ever  enrolled 
among  its  membership  so  many  farmers  as  the  Northwestern.  Agents 
daim  that  the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  being  able  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  the  all-important  fact  that  the  company  is  managed  with  pru- 
dence, honesty  and  economy.  Such  an  assertion,  supported  by  facts,  tells 
with  great  effect.  That  the  Kdrthwestem  is  so  managed  seenn  evident 
from  the  official  reports.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ratio  of  interest  receipts 
to  death  losses.  When -a  company  has  acquired  age,  and  its  receipts  for 
interest  are  sufficient  to  pay  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  losses  by  death,  it 
proves  two  things :  Fint.  Care  in  the  selection  of  healthy  lives.  Second, 
Care  in  making  investments.  But  last  year  the  Northwestern  paid  its 
entire  death  losses  out  of  its  interest  receipts  alone,  and  still  had  a  bal- 
ance of  $44,187.74. 

The  receipts  for  interest  amounted  to  $650,108.68.  These  ar«  large  fig- 
ures, but  they  seem  small  when  compared  with  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year,  $2,772,591.69,  or  with  the  gross  amount  of  policies  in  force,  $62,- 
426,187.  The  new  business  of  last  year  amounted  to  $12,694,862,  an  evi- 
dence that  this  company  is  steadily  advancing.  We  may  safely  put  it 
down  for  a  fact  that  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Oonipany  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  position  it  has  attained.  In  view  of  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  Eastern  men  to  join  a  pre-eminently  solid  mutual  insti- 
tution, investing  at  Western  rates  of  interest,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  hereafter  the  bnsiaess  of  this  company  will  be  even  more  largely 
drawn  from  the  East  than  from  the  West. — If.  T.  Tnhune, 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


The  atte&tion  of  the  Uw,  jwoyranfae  Taachert  !■  etpeoially  Invited  to  the  fbUowliv 
GENERAL  CHABA0TBRI6TI0S  OF  THB  SBBIBS. 

1.  To  gtve  ohUdven  elier  Mm*  of  the  elemoBtary  eoMhtaatioM  of  nvfihara,  thm 
lint  book  Is  profbiely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

2.  Bmfid  oomMiMUioM  are  taught  by  a  serifs  of  properly  gradtd  and  well  amocad 
Oral  Lessons. 

3.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  npon  principles,  and  business  traDa* 
aetloBs  are  stated  in  oorreet  bosineso  language. 

4.  Prinolplea  are  made  more  prominent  than  rules, 
ft.    The  books  are  dtitOif  progressf  ve  and  well  graded. 

6.  17iMMC«Mar|r  BepsWKea  Avoided,  lach  book  Is  adapted  to  its  particular  wosic 
In  Its  appropriate  plaoe.  This  arrangement  avoids  the  introduction  of  the  same  matter 
three  or  four  times  into  as  many  different  books.  Hence,  mmek  Um  «««  mmd  tiudf  ara 
required  to  complete  a  ftill  course  of  practical  and  sclentiic  Arithmetical  study  by  tka 
use  of  these  books  than  by  the  use  of  any  others. 

7.  I&iiViTBATB]>  sngraTlngs  have  been  eztansiTely  Introdooed,  wherever  they 
oould  be  muade  oeatiaUe  to  secure  the  better  attention  of  pupils  and  increase  thair 
Interest  In  the  exercises. 

8.  The  whole  series  teaches  Arithmetic  as  a  logiodtf  practieal^  ««ab<s  science,  In- 
stead of  leaving  it  the  mere  map  of  Ibrmulas,  which  it  has  so  long  remained. 

9.  These  books  are  emtirely  new,  and  contain  many  valuable  features,  not  fbuud  Im 
tMj  Other  work*  of  their  elasa  that  will  peoullarly  commend  them  to  the 
wants  of  the  age. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  William  C.  Fowler*s  EnglUk  Qrwmmmr  is  fJbe  grammar  of  the  English  languaca. 
If  you  get  FomUr  you  get  THS  BMV.  JOHN  CLARK  KIDPATH. 

Oreencastle,  Ind.,  Moember  I2th,  1871. 


Harpers'  United  States  Series  of  Readers. 

Vlrst  Beader 26 

Second  Reader ..........................M.. 40 

Third  Reader^ ^............^.^ ^ ^....^..........m...  60 

Fourth  Reader  ..............m .- 80 

JllwU     K^aQ^»**eeeee>eeaaa#s»ee»eeeee— ■*eaa—aeeaee>e>e >•#>»— eeee»»e>eee»eee»e*eee»e—e—»aeee»»ee»>yt    XV 

Bixth  Reader............ «. *—•* .  1  40 

Sample  copies  will  b«  ftimlihed  to  Teaohen  and  School  OlBceis,  fisr  egaminatim,  mk 
half  price. 
Address, 

HAKPBR   A   BBOTHJBKS. 

nw  VOBK 
J.  M.  OIiOOTTt  IndUnapoUa,  Ind, 
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EDUCATIONAL  ^VORKS. 


ANTHOM*S  OLA88IOAL  SIBIX8.  The  moat  MmpMa  Olasilcal  SeriM  pabllahed  la 
Amoiioa. 

LOOMIB'S  MATHXMATIGAL  6BBIKS.  The  &Torlte  in  Amerlcsn  Gollegee  and 
Aeademiea. 

OTJBTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GBEXK  AND  LATIN  8IBIB8.  Pecaliarly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

HOOKEB  8  SEBliS  ON  THI  NATDBAL  SGIXNCB8.     The  only  complete  and  pro- 
rreesive  Series.    In  Bight  Books,  tIb.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Bmall  Obemiatry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natnral  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDXL'S  GBBBK  GBAMMAB  FOB  BE6INNBB8.  A  smaU  book, containing  only 
snch  matter  as  should  be  memorlied  by  the  pupil. 

DALTOK'S  PHTSlCAiOOT.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 
leges, Ixvides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HATSN'S  BHBTOBIG.    (Juti  Bead^,)    New,  flreshand  practical. 

WINCHBLL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHABT.  The  only  Chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFOKT'S  OEBMAN  G0UB8B.  {Jutl  ptMUhed.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
aro  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHIL080PHT.    Among  the  beat  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

8TUDBNTS*  HISTOBIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Bome,  Student's 
France,  Stndent'a  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  18mo 
Tolume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLEB  HISTOBIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Bome 
and  England  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBBABIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 
and  Paraphrastic.  _ 

WILLIAMSON'S  GONCBNTBIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Inraluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Golnres,  Ecliptic;  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOTD'S  MOBAL  PUILOSOPHT.  An  Eclectic.  Presenting  the  Tlews  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating 
Merchants',  Manufacturers*,  Prirate  Bankers*,  Bailroad  and  National  Biuik  ac- 
counts. 

DBAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  fV-om  Photographs. 

DBAPBB'S  PBIL080PHT  AND  CHBM18TUT.  Made  Ibr  use  in  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTBT  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  ftirnished  for  $46. 

SALKBLD'S  FIBST  BOOK  IB  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  aU  classes  oi 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FBENCU  GBAMMAB  AND  BEADEB.  Written  by  an  American  who  ftilly 
appreciated  the  diffloulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLBB'S  ANALOGY.    Three  dilferent  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PABKBB'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  StudenU  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYBIC8 :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  DoTOtional  Exercises  in 
Schools. 

DICTIONABIBS  AND  LEXICONS.  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews*  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Blddieand  Arnold's  Bnglish-Latln  Lex- 
icon, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-Bnglish  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English- Greek  Lexicon, 
Bobinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionar jr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Greek- 
Bnglish  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

AMD  xanr  orsn  talvabli  idvoatioval  wotts. 

For  terms,  address, 

J.  M.  OIiOOTT,  IndlaiupoliB.  Ind. 

aosht  fob 
l.tf  HABPXB  A  BBOTHXBS. 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS. 


A  Series  of  School  and  Famil  j  Beaden,  aiming  at  the  biffheet  degree  of 
aad  splendidly  Uloetrated.    Theee  books  ftirolth  a)l  possible  in«ins  which  books 
aflbrd  for  correct  aad  niccessfiil  initrnction  la  the  *"  art  •f  reading,**  and  especially 
the  formation  of  eorreet  kabUt  of  reading  at  the  Tery  beginning  of  the  pupil**  coarse. 


WILLSON'S  SPELLER. 

The  arrangement  of  this  popular  book  is  such  that  it  not  only  farnishes  raitable 
spelling-lessons,  formed  of  words  used  in  sentences,  and  thereby  haTlng  a  mmmimg  at- 
tached to  them,but  also  by  its  use  pupils' are  accustomed  to  the  appropriate  oae  of  vorda. 


WILLSON'S  NEW  SPELLER  &  ANALYZER. 

In  addition  to  containing  seTsral  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling  Leaaona  as  ai^ 
othar  book  of  its  sise,  it  Imparu  thorough  alemantary  instmotion  in  the  formatlosi , 
derlTation  and  uses  of  words. 


HARPERS'  WRITING  BOOKS, 

(WUk  Mtfgtail  Dnwiif  Lmmu.) 

Half  of  the  time  which  pupils  usually  dSTOte  to  the  praotloe  of  Pattnamahlp  la 
school,  may  be  sared  by  the  use  of  Harper's  Writing  Books. 


HOLMES'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Drawing  Books,  by  M.  H.  Holmes,  Teacher  of  Drawing  la  Chicage 
University.    Practical  and  cheap. 

SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  Of  THE  UWTED  STATEt. 

Becently  adopted  in  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana. 

The  work  is  profbsely  embellished  with  XngraTings.  Numerous  Mapa  are  laaerted 
at  suitable  plaoes. 

At  the  close  of  various  marked  periods  iu  the  narratire  will  be  found  Otrnwrnt  4r- 
^Isotfoas,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prore  iateresting  and  InstruotiTe  to  both  teachers  aad 
pupils. 

HUMTEB'S  BLEMENT8  OF  FLAKE  GBOMXTBT... ^..^....^tl  00 

a 

This  Tolume  is  intended  only  for  beginners^for  those  who  ai«  prepariag  for  Osl* 
lege,  and  for  intermediate  and  high  schooll  generally. 

CALKIN*S  PBlilABT  OBJBOT  LESSONS .....^.......m. tl  W 

CALKINS*  MANUEL  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS... .....^........... 1  60 

UAAjJ^AJND      XT  JAwX^i  XU    ^"^"-^  -—.».-.»—» ---- — »»--» » rnt  tumniTinn    9  %M9 


MABCH'S  PABSEB  AND  ANALTZXB  ....«...^.......,.^.....«..«...^  ..^f 

MABCH*S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY ......... .......^ »^      75 

MABCH'S  ANOLO  SAXON  GBAEB1BB.m...«....mw....m.wmw....m.«.>m...w.«m  *  60 
MABCH*8  AMpLO  SAXON  BXADEB................. ......^...................^  1  60 

For  terms,  addreti, 

J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

▲oBir*  roa 

HABFBB  A  BBOTHEB8. 


THE  I>EG;M0N  m  FAVOR  (MT 

Frengli's    Arithmetics. 


FOB  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  series  of  Arithmetics  bes^ 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  BehooU,  a  committee  of  ezperianeed  Teaoberti 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Eduoation  for  the  City  of  Indianapolis  to 
examine  and  tompave  the  merits  of  the  rarloiu  Text  Books  upon  this  sub^ 
jeet  now  before  the  public.    The  following  books  were  examined,  Viz: 

Felter's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Robinson's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  White's 
Series  of  Aritbmeliics,  Walton's  Series  4)f  Arilbi^etics  and  French's  Series 
of  Arithmetics. 

After  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination,  the  abore  named  se- 
ries were  compared  with  one  another  with  reference  to  the  following  pointy 
of  excellence,  yis :  1.  The  number  of  Subjects  Taught.  2.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Subjects.  3.  Character  of  DefitiitiOBs.  4.  Character  of  Prob- 
lems.   5.  Analyses  and  Explanations.    6.  Inductions. 

The  result  of  the  examination  and  comparison,  as  adjudged  by  the 
Committee,  was  unammoiu  in  favor  of  Frenon's  Series  uf  Arithmetics. 


0 

ACTION  OP  THE  SCHOOL.  BOARD. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Bducation,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had,  vis: 

Dr.  KUiott,  from  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, offered  the  following  report : 

"The  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Instruction,  having 
carefully  considered  the  Text  Books  on  Arithmetic. now  in  use  in  the 
Schools,  have  decided  to  pftke  a  chaagte,  wiih  a  view  to  more  efBcient 
instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  study.  At  the  instance  of  this 
committee,  a  committee  of  teacherR,  with  the  Superintendent,  thoroughly 
examined  different  approved  Text  Books  on  this  science,  and  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  French  series  of  Arithmetics  as  for  our  pur- 
poses the  best.  Tour  Cpmmlttee,  after  foil  comparative  examination,  ap- 
prove of  this  recommendation,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  Text 
Book  in  tha  scbooW 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was  ordered  that  the  change  of  Arithiii«^ 
tics,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  In- 
struction, be  made,  and  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  fornishing  to  parents  and  guardians  of  the  Text  Books  named, 
at  the  rates  agreed  upon  last  June. 

The  Publishers  are  prepared  to^foruish  French's  Arithmetics  to  Schools 
and  to  the  trade  generally,  at  very  low  rates. 

For  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Harpbb  ^  Baothib's  Publications,  or 
for  Imtbobuctobt  Bates,  address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

General  Agent, 
AvQiTBT  21, 1872.  XndlaoapdlSi  bL 


^ 


&  eROmERS'  EDUUTIORm  SERIES. 


Iho  fbUowing  have  jusi  been  puUiahed : 

MANUAL  or  UEADtifG.    B(i  B.  L.  B.  Fottvr,  Itno,  OtMH,  Ot  p«B«B,  #1.40. 

This  book  forai»»  oo»pl«U  m»»Wl  to  Um  »rt  «f  ]U»4lag|  mmI  Is  np  cU  vitil 

the  best  modem  ■electiona. 


BUKTEB'8  PLAHrW  <7Jmir9rtT,   tirfA  Ml  AppmUkf  M'tte  Ktiwii^Bii  <<i 
12nio,  Cloth,  182  pagee,  $1.00. 

This  work  contains  all  that  Is  neoetsar  j  m  %  preparatory  oottrse  for  coUega. 

UTADhELVS  LATtJf  GBAMUAB  FOB  BEGINNXBS,    ISmo,  Ototb,  t6  pagee,  ft .00. 
This  book  contains  nothing  bat  easantlat  and  etonentary  paMdigma,  vhiali 
•te  t«  be  thoro«cl>lf  maiBoriied  (by  thi^  pQptt. 


BOLMBffB  DBA  WiNO-BOOKS.  The  BUwuntaff  Boots, /bar  In  nasiftsr,  new  rsad^.  40 
cents  each. 

BABPBB*8  80B00L  HI8T0BT  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8,  from  the  DIsooTery  of 
America  to  the  year  1970.  By  David  B.  Soott,  A.  M.  Knmerona  Maps  and  Kb* 
graviogs.    12  mo,  425  pages,  $1.00. 

BABPEH^e  BMAUU8M  BIBTOET  QF  TBEVfNTtED  STATWE.   Mf  DwM  B.  Soott. 

$1.00. 

BABPER'8  8BBIE8  OF  VNITED  8TATB8  BEADSB8.  9ini  Eeadsis  U  oeaia 
Second  Reador,  40  cents.  Third  Bender,  60  cents.  Fourth  Bender,  80  oeots.  Fiftt 
Sander,  $1.10»    8lj0lh  «eadtr,  $1.40i 


WILSON'S  READERS. 

FEIMART  8PBLLBB,  20  cents:  ttARGBR  SPBLLBB,  40  cents:  SPXLLEB  AH9 
AKALYIEB,  46  cents;  PRIMKR,  25  cents;  FIRST  RKADKR,  40 cents;  SECOND 
&BADRR,  00  oents;  INTERMEDIATE  HTRD  READER,  90  cenU)  THIMM 
READER.  90  oenia;  IKTEBHKDIATB  FOURTH  BEADEB,  $1.10;  FOURTH 
REAOKR,  $1.35;  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER,  $1.40;  FIFTH  RE  U>BM« 
$1.80. 

More  than  500,000  oopies  of  Wilson's  Readers  haTe  bam  aoM  within  a ; 

irtLSOM'S  0BJBCT.TEACHI170  CHARTS. 


FRENCH'S  ABITHMETIGS. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IK  NUMBERS.    16mo,  40  cents. 
■liEMEMTARY  ARlTHMBTtO.    16mo,  60 cents. 
MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    16mo,  60cents. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  with  Practical  Application  to  Basineaa.    16mo, 
$1.00. 

Adopted  in  both  State  Normal  Schools  In  Maine,  and  sveh  oltias  as  Naakoft, 
K.  H.;  Bath,  Maine;  New  BaTen,  Conn.;  Borlington,  Yt )  Now  Tork  Olty;  Pkiladal- 
»hi»^4c. 

These  Arithmetlos  are  handsomely  illnatratad. 


[»1 
Lobmis's  Series  of  Text-Books. 

BABIimTS  OF  AIGEBRA.  t)Mlglt«d  for  tU  qm  of  iMflknuewt.  Twenty- thM  edi- 
tion.   281  pMef,  12  nOt  ShHP  extrit,  $l.2fi. 

A  TBEATI8I  ON  ALOBBRA.  Revised,  and  printed  ftom  new  platee.  384  paaw, 
12mo,  Sheep,  f1.(K);  384  pagea,  8to,  Sheep,  $2.00.  "'" 

KLBHEMT8  OF  OEOMITRY  AMD  GOiilO  SECTIOKSi  Blgbteenth  edition.  886 
pages,  ]2mo.  Sheep  extra,  $1.60.  \ 

TBIQOMOMETBT  AND  TABLB8.  Twenty-fifth  edition.  860paget,  8to,  Sheep  extra 
$2.00.  ' 

The  Trigonometry  and  Tables,  bound  separately:   The  Trigonometry,  $1.80* 

Tables,  $1 .60.  '    ' 

BLEMBNTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETBT.  Nineteenth  edition.  286  paffes  8to 
Sheep  extra,  HOO.  *^    '      '» 

Loomts^s  Mathematics  are  used  In  more  than  two-thixds  of  all  the  colleges 

and  in  the  best  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  High  Schools  in  the  United  States  ' 

BLBMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.    246  pages,  l2mo.  Sheep,  |1.60. 

TBEATI>E  ON  ASTRONOMY.    With  iUnatcatlona.    8to,  Sheep,  tS.OO. 

METEOBOLOGY  AND  A8TB0N0MY.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  00. 


Comfort's  Cferman  SeriesL 

A  FIBST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.     12  mo,  ha*f  leather,  fl.OO. 
A  FIRST  GBBH AN  READER.    12mo,  Olotb,  80  oente. 

A  GERMAN  COURSE.    Four  parts  in  One  Volume.    12mo,  half  leather.  iS  00     "P^rt 
I,  Flexible  Cloth,  90  cents.  •  •  -w.    rmn 

A  TEACHBR*8  OOMPANlOV.    18mo,  Cloth,  75  eants. 
A  GERMAN  READS B.    llmo,  half  leather,  f2«00. 
A  MANUAL  OF  GERMAN  CONVERSATION.    12mo,  half  leather,  $1.60. 


HABPBR'8  WBITINO  BOOKS,  CoflsbiniBg  Symmetrleal  Pewnanship  with  Manriaal 
Drawing  L'saons.  In  Tea  Numbers.  The  First  Six  Nnmbers  Now  Beady  Prie« 
per  doaen,  12.00.  ^'       "^ 

HABPER*S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATB,  with  accompanylM  Cards,  for  exerelsea 
in  Writing,  IPrtntlnr,  Drawing  and  Numbers.    Slates  With  ftill  set  of  Cards,  tl  Jo 
Cards,  60  cents  per  Set.  '•  •*••"• 

MARCH'S  PABSEB  AND  ANALYZER  FOE  BEQINNEBS.  lOmo.  Flexible  Oi^h 
60  cents.  '^•m, 

A  book  every  teacher  nhonid  examlna. 
FOWLER'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Inclnding    March's  ParMr   1« 
mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  centf .  * 

Hooker's  Series. 

CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATUBE.    Part  I.    Plants.    90  cents.— Part  II.  Animals     M 

cents— Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  tight.    90  oenrs— The  Three  Parts  Comolete  lii 

1  Volume.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00.  ^  *"'  complete  in 

The  Child's  Book  of  Nature  Is  now  generally  used  in  primary  schools 
VlBtlTBOGK  IN  OHBMISTBY.    IHustratioM.    Square  4to.  Ofoth,l!o  cents 

£AI2?«^^5^^''.?*^**^?-.  I»W»*<»<»  ^  nwly  300 Engravings.  12mo.  oioth. fl.flO. 
GBRMISTRY.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engr«vings.    12mo.  Cloth   gi  g/,    *""'»•*'"*'• 
MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.    Numerous  Engnvlngs.    %2mo.  6lot'h   ftl  60 
NATURAL  HISTORY.    Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1.80. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  With  illnstratlons.  888  oaces  12mo 
Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  81.60.  v^^f  *«mo, 

HAVEN'S  RHBTOBIC.    881  pages,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.60. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHlLOSuffiY.    Vol.  1.    The  IntellNit,  with  an  Appendix  on 

Language-Vol  11.    The  SeneibiliUee  and  Will.    12mo,  Ototh,  $1.76  per Volnme 
AN  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE  SAME,  In  1  Vol.    12mo,  Sheep.  $1.60.  '«»•■■»•• 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.    Greece,  Rome,  England,  Scripture,  and  the  East 

Illustrated.    Mmo,  $1.00  each.  »       e         »         *»        .  »na  «oe  cast. 

FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  including  March's  Methoil 
of  PfailolOgloal  Study.    l2mo.  Sheep,  $1.75.  g  »"rcn  s  aeinod 

SMITH'S  PBINCIPIA  LATINA.    Part  I.,  Flexible  Cloth,  7ft  cents.    Part  II.,  $l.aft. 

AND  OTJBUfiR 

School  and  College  Text-Books, 

for  wMck  see  fM  De^cHptSte  C^tolo^M,  wkiok  wtll  h0  ^tmi  frm  m  ^gplioatUm, 
NoTi.— Anyof  the  aboTC  books  sent  at  half-prioe  for  examination  with  aviaw  to 


w 


ndta.  SmI «! 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


■  m» 


Tbia  Institation  li  now  ttaorou^^ly  organised,  viA  U  doHif  an  offotont  work. 
It  is  the  Profeistooal  Sohodl  Mr  ilie  TMeh«Va  <^  tho  SliaU.     !Pwo  connM  of  !■• 
•tmction  hare  been  arranged ;  an  IlonoDtary  and  an  Advanoad  ODnrse* 
The  design  of  the  rxasT  ii  to  thoroughly  qnalifjr  Yoang  Men  and  Wobmb   fv 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

•ad  in  the  ditferent  grades  of  tho  OITT  80HOOL8»  below  the  High  School. 
The  detign  of  the  iwxniD  la  to  qnalifjr  the  Student  for  the  higher  PobUc  Sohool  wotk 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  begtnnlDg  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  baatlt 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  bnt  one  Term.    TheOlaas  will  reeelTeavch 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 


If  adapted  to  their  wants. 


SXPXK818: 


TxTfTioir  u  Fsn.    Boaid,  including  AmI  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  tmnSHm 
fS  60  to  S4  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselres,  Students  can 
rednce  their  ezpenies  to  Iea>  than  $2.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1872-78. 

PFall  Term  begins  September  ith,  and  oontinnes  fifteen  weeks. 
ll?^lnter  Term  beglM  Jannary  ad,  and  contlnnee  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  87tb,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

PBUABT  Aim  nfTEBlOSIATfi  WSSL  8OBOOL81 

Bach  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    Theae  Schcoli 
ailford  opportunity  fbr  obaerration  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Kormal  School. 
for  further  information,  aend  for  a  OaUlogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 
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Imdiaiui  Stete  Hoi 


ANOTHER  "BRIEF"  BOOK. 

THE  GREAT  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

£)J^E    J  J/   J^IAJNY.  -«ft    WS-  MJJ^Y   IM    OJ 


MONTEITH'S 

COMFBEHENSITE  HEOdBAPH 

Not  an  old  book  re-vamped.      Nm.  an  ^addition  to-  any  "  Series/'  but 

A  BOOK   BY   ITSELF, 

COMPLETE,    INDEPENDENT,   "COMPREHENSIVE," 

YET    SIMPLE,    BRIEF    AND    POPUL 

A    SERIES    IN    ONE    VOLUME, 

Adequate  for  the  entire  Common  School  Course. 

The  student  of  Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography  learns  all  s 
one  country  at  a  time,  viz.,  its  Civil,  Physical,  Descriptive,  with 

TOnCAL,  C01CPABATI7E  AND  EISTOBICAL  aEOa&APHT, 

and  MAP'DRAWINQ,  byAlUn's  Unit^f.Measurement  System, 


^tiofb*^ 


BIRD'S-EYE    VIEWS    OF    THE    ^VORLD 

are  presented  by  th^  new  RELIEF  MAPS*  or  photographic  pictures  of  the  earth's  sui 
prepared  at  great  expense,  to  illustrate  Physical  Geography.  Segment  Maps 
original)  enable  scholars  to  make  their  own  globes.  The  Political  Maps  are  co! 
to  represent  states  as  objects  ;  not  overcrowded  with  names  of  secondary  importance  ; 
marginal  device  to  show  comparative  sizes  and  latitudes.  Also,  separate  maps  to 
comparative  areas  by  a  common  measure.  Separate  Maps  of  each  European  Countr 
reference.  The  Illustrations  are  finely  executed  and  of  the  most  practical  chars 
following  out  the  prominent  idea  of 

OBJECT     TEACHING. 

ANCIENT    GEOGRAPHY,     a  section  on  the  Old  World  as  illustrated  b 
Scriptures  and  the  Classics  is  a  notable  feature  of  Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geogrj 


<iW.ii 


Sample  Copy,  unbound,  for  examination,  50  cents.     Specimen  Pages,  free. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co., 

Ill  &  113  WILLI^Jf  ST.,  515  STJJTE  STREET, 

NEW    YORK.  CHICAGO. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    BULLETIN. 


lional  Series  of  Standard  School-Books, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


'! 


A.    S.     BARNES    &    COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAaO. 


HIS  Series  embraces  more  than  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educatioojl 

ks,  composing  the  most  complete  and  uniformly  meritorious  collection  of  text-books 

published  by  a  single  firm. 

HE  Series  is  compute,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature,  from 
Primer  which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult  **  Wes: 
•int  Course." 

•{The  Series  is  uniformiv  excellent.      Each  volume,  among  so  many,  maintains  the  general 
kdard  of  merit,  and  assists,  in  its  place,  to  round  the  perfect  whole. 

laTHE  Series  is  known  and  popularly  used  in  every  section  of  the  United  States y  and  by  every 
jV  of  citizens,  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  religious  belief. 
For  these  reasons,  this  series  has  been  justly  denominated  the  National  Series  of 
"ndard  School-books — ^a  title  which  is  now  universally  conceded  in  its  broadest  sense. 

which  cannot,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  any  rival  series  whatsoever. 


JEWEST    PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THB 

'  Monal  EiQcatlonal  Series. 

I. 

;NTEITij'S  coif  PREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

troducing  many  valuable  features  found  in  no 
r  work'of  this  kind,  among  which  are  the  new 
'  tf  Mafs^  showing  a  blrd*s-eye  view  of  countries. 
Bv  JAMES  MONTEITH. 
4to,  half  bound,  pp.,  $1.75. 

II. 

CURK'S  ENGLISIj  GRJ^IjMi^R 

FOR  BEGINNERS. 

{signed  for  a  short  course,  and  Introductory  to  the 
-nal  Grammar.    Biauti/uily  lUuMtrated. 

Bv   S.    W.    CLARK,   A.M. 

x8mo,  half  bound,  45  cts. 

III. 

THE  STUDENT'S  PLANT  RECORD. 

book  of  blank  forms,  facilitating  the  tumalytu  of 
ts,  and  recording  the  results  of  such  anal3rsis  and 
>rc^ess  of  the  student, 
pecudly  adapted  to  Wood's  Botanies. 

Bv  ALPHONSO  WOOD,  A.M., 

uthor  of"  American  Botanist  and  Florist,"  etc. 

4to,  flexible  cloth,  75  cts. 

IV. 

OLSOM'S  LOGICAL  BOOK-^KEEPING. 

.e  firrt  exposition  of  this  branch  ax  a  teitnce. 
lating  from  the  celebrated  "  Bryant  &  Stratton*' 
gcs. 

Bv  E.  J.  FOLSOM, 

principal  of  the  Albany  International  College. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

V. 

STORIES  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

From  the 
WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


INDEPENDENT  CHILD'S  SPELLER 

By  J.  MADISON  WATSON. 
80pp.,  i6mo. 

It  affords  us  unusual  satis&ction  to  announce  tbe 
early  publication  of  this  little  work,  so  novel,  so  wcfl 
adapted  to  satisfy  a  need  long  felt,  and  amoundme 
well-nigh  to  a  necessity.  Preceidiiu^,  and  introdnctarf 
to  all  other  spelling-books,  it  conflicts  with  nooe.  ft 
will  serve  as  ue  child's  companion  from  the  first  dav 
of  his  school-life  till  he  completes  his  Second  Reader. 

Firti.  Its  vocabulary  is  strictlv  confined  to  the  sioi- 
ple  and  significant  words  wliich  are  in  commoa 
among  children. 

Sec&nd.  Each  list  is  Immediatdy  followed  by 
tences  for  reading  and  writing,  m  which  the 
words  are  again  presented  with  all  their  irrc 
of  form  and  sound. 

Third.  The  crowning  exoellenoe  of  this  little  woffk 
is  that  it  is  printed  in 


C/'^n^^^t^ayTKi, 


The  author  claims  that  hands  large  enough  to  ^n  m 
top,  drive  a  hoop«  or  catch  a  ball,  are  not  too  small  to 
use  a  crayon  or  a  slate  and  pendl ;  that  the  chid's 
natural  oesire  to  draw  ana  write  should  ooC  be 
thwarted,  but  judiciously  gratified  and  enoounged : 
and  that  since  the  written  form  is  the  one  actnaOy 
used  in  connection  with  spelling  in  after  life,  the  ^rc 
and  tlie  hand  of  the  child  from  the  first  shoold  be 
trained  to  that  form  only— all  of  which  we  most  firaly 
believe. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  J.  DORMAN  STEELE,  Ph.D. 
On  the  plan  of  '*  14  Weeks  in  Philosophy,**  etc,  by 
same  author. 

SEARING'S  HOMER'S  lUAD. 

With  Notes,  Illustrations,  Dictionary,  etc.,  on  tfe 
plan  of  ^  Searing's  VirgU's  Aeneid." 

TIJE  CRITICAL  SPELLER ; 

Or,  The  Student's  Own  Hand-Book  of  Orthoffrapliy. 

Definitions,  and  Sentences,  consisting  of  wntten 

Exercises  in  the  Proper  Spelling,  HeaninK, 

and  the  Use  of  Words. 

WORMAN'S  GERIfJ^N  COPY-BOOKS. 

Numbers  a  and  3. 


[1] 

THE  BECISION  DT  FAVOR  OF 

French's    Aritliinetics. 


FOR  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  series  of  Arithmetics  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Schools,  a  committee  of  experienced  Teachers 
W88  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Citj  of  Indianapolis  to 
examine  and  compare  the  merits  of  the  yarious  Text  BooIsb  upon  this  sah- 
ject  now  before  the  pnblic.    The  following  books  were*examined,  viz: 

Felter's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Robinson's  Series  of  Arithmetic^,  White's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  Walton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  French's  Series 
of  Arithmetics. 

After  the  most  oarefbl  and  tborongh  examination,  the  aboye  named  se- 
ries were  compured  with  one  another  with  reference  to  the  following  points 
of  excellence,  yiz:  1.  The  number  of  Subjects  Taught  2.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Subjects.  3.  Character  of  Definitions.  4.  Character  of  Prob- 
lems.   5.  Analyses  and  Explanations.    6.  Inductions. 

The  result  of  the  examination  and  comparison,  as  adjudged  by  the 
Committee,  was  unammotu  in  favor  of  French's  Series  vf  Arithmetics. 


ACTION   OP  THE   SCHOOL   BOAKD. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had,  viz : 

Dr.  Elliott,  from  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, offered  the  following  report : 

"The  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Instruction,  having 
carefully  considered  the  Text  Books  on  Arithmetic  now  in  uae  in  the 
Schools,  have  decided  to  make  a  change,  with  a  view  to  more  efficient 
instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  study.  At  the  instance  of  this 
committee,  a  committee  of  teachers,  with  the  Superintendent,  thoroughly 
examined  different  approved  Text  Books  on  this  science,  and  concur  in 
tho  recommendation  of  the  French  series  ot  Arithmetics  as  for  our  pur- 
poses the  best.  Your  Committee,  after  full  comparative  examioation,  ap- 
prove of  this  recommendation,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  Text 
Book  in  the  schools.'^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was  ordered  that  the  change  of  Arithme- 
tics, as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  and  <  ourse  of  In- 
struction, be  made,  and  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  malte  arrnnge- 
ments  for  the  furnishing  to  parents  and  guardians  of  the  Text  Books  named, 
at  the  rates  agreed  upon  last  June. 

The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  ftimish  French's  Arithmetics  to  Schools 
And  to  the  trade  generally,  at  very  low  rates. 

For  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Harpbb  &  Bbothsb's  Publications,  or 
for  Ihtroduqtort  Bates,  address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

General  Agent, 
August  21, 1872.  XndiinapdlSi  bL 


&  enOTHERS'  EDUCHTIOimi  SEfilES. 

N(m  Generally  VhetsL 


Tbe  fbllowiag  have  just  been  published: 

MANUAL  or  BEADING.    By  H.  L.  D.  Potter,  ISmo,  Olotb,  480  pagM,  fl.lO. 

Thia  book  forms  a  compieto  manual  in  tha  art  cft  Seading,  and  to  rep'«te  with 
tbe  beat  modern  selection!. 


BUNTBW8  PLANE  OBOMETBT,   wUh  an  ApptmUm  on  Of  JTenMiraKMi  </ 
12mo,  C1oth>  132  pagra.  $1.00. 

This  work  contains  all  that  is  neoeMary  as  a  preparatory  conrae  for  college. 

WADDELVS LATIN  GBAMMAB  FOB  BKGINNSR8.    l2mo,  Cloth,  M  psgM,  $1.00. 
This  book  coDtalos  nothing  bvit  essential  and  elementarj  paradigms,  vhiek 
«re  to  be  thorongfaly  menroriied  by  tbe  pupil. 


BOLMEgCB  DBA  WJNG-BOOKB,  TK$  EhwutUarf  Books^  /<mr  m  mtm/bm',  now  rmdg.  40 
cents  each. 

HABPEB*8  80S00L  HI8T0BY  OF  TBE  UNITED  8TATE8,  from  the  DiseoTMy  of 
America  to  the  year  1670.  By  Darld  B.  Scott)  A.  M.  Nnmerona  Maps  and  Xb* 
grarings.    12  mo,  425  pages,  $1.60. 

BABPBB'B  8MALLBB  HIBTOBT  OF  TBE  UNtTED  STATES,    By  David  B.  Soott. 

$1.00. 

BABPEB'8  8BBIE8  OF  UNITED  STATES  BBADBB8.  First  Beader,  tS  MBta. 
Sfcond  Besder,  40  cents.  Third  Reader,  60  centsv  Fonrth  Beader,  80  cents.  Fiftt 
Beader,  $1*10.    Sixth  BNuler,  $1.40. 


WILSON'S  READERS. 

PBIMARt  SPELLBB,  20  cents;  LAROBB  SPBLLBB,  40  cents (  SPBtLKR  AKB 
AM ALYKER,  46  cents ;  PRIMER.  25  cents ;  FIRST  BBADKR,  40  cents ',  SEOONO 
READER,  00  cents;  INTBRMEDTATE  HFRD  READER,  80  cents;  THIRD 
READER,  90  cenis;  INTERMEDIATE  FOURTH  READER,  $1.10;  FOOBTH 
READER,  $1.36;  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER,  $1.40;  FIFTH  RE  VJOSB. 
$1.80. 

Mors  than  600,000  copies  of  Wilson's  Readers  have  bMD  sold  withiB  a  ysar* 

WILS0M*8  OBJBCT-TEACHIKG  OHARTS. 


FRENCH'S  ARTTHMETIGS. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.    16mo,  40  cents. 
BLEMBNTA  RT  a RITHMBTIO.    l«mo,  00  oeaU. 
MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    IGmo,  60 cents.  _ 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  With  Pnustical  AppIiOatlon  id  B«sll 
$1.00. 

Adopted  in  both  State  Normal  Schools  in  Maine,  and  such  eltias  as  Baahttai 
K.  H.;  Bath,  ifalns;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Burlington,  Yt }  New  TorkOityt  Fhiladsl* 
phia,  Ac. 

These  Arithmetics  ars  handsomely  illvstratsd» 


[8] 

Ldomls's  ISeries  of  Text-Books. 

♦ 

BtBKXKTS  OF  ALOBBBA.    DMignad  for  tlM  km  of  b«cliitt«n.    Tiraat^-thlfd  edi- 
tion.   281  p»ffM,  12  mo.  Sheep  estrii,  $1.2A. 

A  TRBATISB  ON  ALOBBBA.    Bevlaed,  and  priBted  from  wm  platM.    8M  pOfM. 
l2ino,  8he«p,  f1.60;  384  pages,  8to,  Sheep,  $2.00. 

BLXMENTS  Of  GEOMETBY  AND  COinO   SBCTIONS.    Blghteenth   edition.    S88 
bagea,  12mo.  Sheep  extra,  |1.60. 

TBIOONOMETBT  AND  TABLES.    Twenty-Sfth  edition.    SeOpagee.Sro,  Sheep  extra. 
$2.00. 

The  Trigonometry  and  TablM»  howul  aapnrately:   The  Trigonometrj,  Sl.flO: 

Tables,  $l.fiO. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  QEOMETBT.    Nineteenth  edition.    886  pages,  Sro, 
Sheep  extra,  $2.00. 

LoomlB*^  ■alhematlot  are  nied  In  mttrt  thnn  iwo-ftMHi  of  nil  the  eoUoget, 

and  In  the  beet  BemiDaries,  AoademieB,  and  High  Schools  In  the  United  Statea. 

BLBMENTS  OF  ASTROMOMT.    246  pagee,  l2mo.  Sheep,  $l.fiO. 

TBEATI8E  ON  ASTRONOMY.    With  illnatratioDs.    8to,  Sheep,  $8.00. 

METE0B0L06Y  AND  ASTRONOMY.    IfBio,  Sheep  extra,  $2  00, 


Comfort's  OermaB  Series. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN,    12  mo,  half  leather,  $1.00. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.    12mo,  Cloth,  80  cents. 

A  GERMAN  COURSE.    Four  parts  in  One  Yolnme.    12mo,  half  leather,  $8.00.    Part 

I,  Flexible  Cloth,  00  cents. 
A  TEACHER'S  COM  FANION.    ISmo,  Cloth,  7$  oeM«. 
A  GEBMAN  READER.    12bo.  half  lettber,  $2.00,  . 
A  MANUAL  OF  GERMAN  CON  YE  RSATION.    12mo,  half  leather,  $1.50. 


EARFER^S  WRITING  BOOKS.  Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal 
Drawing  Lessens.    In  Ten  Numbers.    Iiie  First  Six  Nnmbers  Now  Ready.    Prioe 


ier  dosen,  $2.00. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  VAMUT  S&ATB,  wUh  nooompnnTlDt  Cards,  for  exerolses 

in  WritiDg,  PrtntlBf,  Drawinipand  Hnmbers.    Slaten  with  foil  Mt  of  Cards,  $1.80. 

Cards,  60  cents  per  Set. 
MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER  FOR  BEG1NNEB8.    16mo,  Flexible  Cloth, 

80  cents. 

A  book  erery  teaoher  ehonld  examine. 
FOWLER'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  inolnding   March's  Parser.  1$ 

mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  oents. 


Hooker's  Series. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.    Part  I.    Plants.    90  oenti.^Part  II.  Anllifllt.    $$ 
cents— Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light.    00  oents— The  Three  Parts  Complete  In 
1  Yolnme,  Small  4to,  Cloth.  $2  Op. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Nature  Is  now  generally  need  in  primary  sohools. 
FI  EST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.    lUnstratlons.    Sqnaro  4to,  Cloth,  90  oenU. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.   Illnstrated  br  nearly  aoOEngrarings.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 
CHEMISTRY.    Illnstrated  by  nnmerous  SngraTlngs.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1.60. 
MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.    Knmeroos  Engravings.    18mo,  Cloth,  $140. 
N  ATURAL  HISTORY.    Ulnstrated  by  nearly  300  EngraTings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1.60. 


DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    With  i^hnrtrattons.    808  pages,  18mo, 

Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  $1.60. 
HA  YEN'S  RHETORIC.    8$1  pages,  18mo.  Cloth,  $1.60. 
UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Yol.  1.    The  Intellect,  with  an  Appendix  oft 

Langnage— Vol.  II.    The  Sensibilities  and  Will.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1.76  per  Tolnme. 
AN  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE  SAME,  in  1  Vol.    18mo,  Sheep,  $1.60. 
SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.    Greece,  Rome,  England,  Scripture,  and  the  Bait. 

Illnstrated.    16mo,  $1.00  each.  ^ 

FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  Indndlng  March's  Method 

of  Philological  Stndy.    18mo,  Sheep,  $1.76. 
UMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LA'HNA.    Part  I.,  Flexible  Cloth,  76  oents.    Pirt  H.,  $!.». 

AND  OTHER 

School  and  College  Text-Books, 

For  wkkh  900  ftU  lh$ciiptl99  Oaiuhpte,  wHA  wM  h$  mU  >Vee  en  ogpWssrten. 

Hon.— Any  of  th*  aboTs  books  tent  at  half-price  for  examination  with  a  vlow  to 
Introdn^tion. 

88 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


'■■    I'lHIl      'MPf  f   I'   II 


Tblt  iMtltntlon  ii  now  tliOroqghiy  orfsatMd,  cud  li  dofsfsv  dAeleiit  work. 

It  U  the  FrofMftoiiAl  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  covnot  of  !■• 
ttmction  have  been  arrangod ;  an  nowontary  and  an  Advanood  eonno. 
.  l^e  dMif  n  of  tjUn  nssT  pt  to  XhQtov^lj  qju^Utj  Totiog  Men  and  Wobmb  §m 

TEAQHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

an4  In  the  different  gradep  of  the  OITT  SOBOOLS,  below  the  Hlyh  School. 
T^e  do4||i  of  tbe  ixoovs  l«  to  qQAUl^  the  Student  for  tho  higher  PabUo  Sohool  ^otlL 

AN  mSTITUTI!  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  tho  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  spooUl  biaatt 
ff  (hose  who  oan  attend  the  SUigol  bnt  o^«  Tctrm.    The  dais  will  r«c«iTe  snob 

Literary  aijidFrofessloaal  Instruction 

BXPBNSI8; 

Tvinqx  ts  Tnu.    Board,  inolnding  Aiel  and  U^ts,  oan  bs  obtaipied  in  good  IbmtliM 
93  M  to  S4  80  per  week.    By  rontins  rooms*  and  boarding  thamsalTea,  Stvdants  ««■ 
Mduoe  tbeir  eKpsBsss  to  less  th*n  92.60  psr  week. 

■Fnll  Teri^  begins  September  4tb,  and  oontlBttes  flflom  weeks. 
iTinter  Term  begins  Jannary  2d,  and  cootinniss  eleren  waekii. 
Spring  Torm  bsgint  Mardk  97th,  and  oontinnss  thirtstn  wsaks. 

FBXICAB7  AND  XNTIBlllDIATfi  XOSSL  SOIOOLS, 

Bash  n^^ef  ai^efflolent  Teaoher»  itrs  9opnocted  with  the  Korm#l  SohooL   Tl^oM  8dM0|p 
alibrd  opportnnlty  for  obserTation  and  praotljpe  f^r  Stvdonts  in  the  iTormal  School. 
For  ftirthar  inlbanntlon^  ssn^Xor  a  Catal9gne, 

W,  A.  JONES. Prest 

7-41  IiUUaa»  Btete  Hoim^  flOM^I. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  GO'S 


BBOWN'S    FHTSIOLOQY  AKB   HYGIEKE.    50  LesBons, 
288  pp.f  illustrated.    $1.50. 

Pkof.  a.  C.  Shobtsidqk,  8up*t,  Imdiahapolis,  Ikd.: 

Dear  Sir— I  haTe  examined  Prof.  Brown's  Phistology,  comparatively  with  four 
other  moat  popular  worku,  and  In  my  opinion  it  if  mjrartor  to  any  other  aa  a  text  book 
for  pupils  from  twelve  tu  sixteen  years  <>f  age.  I  can  recummeud  it  to  your  attention, 
mo4t  heartily  believing  that  in  its  simplicity  and  brevity  it  will  give  all  the  requisite 
principles  of  the  science  of  Phlsiolog>  for  pupils  of  this  grade. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Vf.  B.  FLETCHBB, 

Prof,  of  Pkyfiologif  in  Indiatia  Medical  College, 

VENABLE'S  U17ITED  STATES  BISTOBY.     280  pp.,  illus- 
trated.     11.25. 

**We  are  inclined  to  pronounce  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  its  clafsand  siae.  The 
maps  aro  far  the  best  we  remember  seeing  in  any  American  book  of  tbia  class,  and  the 
portrait-!  are  large  and  moat  of  them  very  good  ones.'*     Ths  Nation. 

THALHEIMEB'S   MANUEL   OF  ANCIEET  HISTOBY. 

8vo,  378  pp  ,  illustrated.     $2  50. 

"The  most  servicable  work  of  its  class  within  the  reach  of  our  schools.  It  has,  in* 
deed,  no  lival  worth  mentioning."     The  Nation. 

**The  best  American  book  of  its  kind."    N.  Y.  Independent. 

'*MVhetber  viewed  with  reference  to  its  substance  or  its  form— the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  its  m-itter,  the  style  of  ks  comportitlon,  or  the  mechanical  dress  in 
which  nil  is  prevented  to  the  public,  it  is  a  genuine  book.  It  may  be  fearlessly  accepted 
at  il8  own  valuation,  and  more***     Ohrieiinn  Union, 

HENKCiB'S    TEST    SPELLING-BOOK.     Otcf   600  difficult 
words.     144  pp.     40c. 

ECLECTIC  PBIMABY  COPY  BOOK.    To  accompany  the  Ec- 
leclic  PeDmMn.*>hip.     12c. 

WILLIAM'S  PABSEB'S  MANUEL.     Compauiou  to  any  Eng- 
li^h  Grammar.     $1.00. 

PINNEO'S    GUIDE    TO    COMPOSITION.      New  edition  in 
cluth      250  Lessons.     75c. 

McQUPFEY*^  JUVENILE  ECLECTIC  SPEAKEB.    New 

and  improved  edition.     7dc. 

THE  EXAMINEE  OB  TEACHEB'S  AID.    New  edition,  just 
ready.     60c. 

SnpphVa  of  the  above  (oxc«?pt  the  Examiner)  for  first  introduction,  and  siimpte 
copies  ;<»r  pxniiiiuatioii,  furnished  at  t wo- thirds  the  aunt  xcd  retail  prices.  Full  des* 
criptivc  circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

ECLECTIC  PENS.     No.  100,  School  Pen,  $1  25  por   gross,  or  25c. 
l.)r  twi>  dozen  in  small  l>ox.     No.  'JOO.  Cotnnierri.il  Pen.  ui'd    No   300 
Lndu'.     i.'en,  ^1.25  per  (;russ.     Sample  ca.d,  three  pens  of  each  kind,  10c. 

TKACIIERS  are  iriviifd  to  R.nid  fur  onr  n^w  JUwUmt^d  J)»iCT\piire  CtrtaJngue,  and 
for  Spf.(MMK>  Paors  ol' the  following:  Eclectic  Geographies,  Ven^bh'a  U.  ti.  Uittory, 
Fhilltp^i  i*inger,  atid  Leigh'e  Phonetic  Readern. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Mo.  137  Walnut  Street,  Ho.  28  Bond  Street, 

ClNCiNNATI.  10  MEW  YORK. 


M 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


• 

Tblt  Inititntloii  ii  nov  tlioroqghiy  or|fs»lM<l,  «iid  li  dolsr  sb  dAeleiit  vork. 

It  U  the  FrolbMional  dohool  for  the  Teaohen  of  the  State.     Two  coanas  q€  Im* 
•tmetioB  hara  bean  arrangad ;  an  WeaaDtarjr  and  an  Advanoed  ttnne, 
.  3^0  dMif  B  of  Uio  vxBST  pt  t0  tl^oroBi^ly  qBf^Hflf  Tooog  Ken  aad  Wonam   f^ 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

aB4  Ib  the  different  yradea  of  the  OITT  BOHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
XM  ^MifB  of  the  ixcoxB  ia  to  qQalit/  the  Student  for  the  h^her  PabUo  School 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Win  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terma,  for  the  epeelal 
ff  fhoae  who  oaa  attoBd  the  School  bnt  oBe  Term.   The  Olaii  will  receiTo  tBoli 

Literary  and  Frofes^iOBal  Instruction 

BXPBNSISt 

ToiTiox  It  Tbbb.    Board,  iBoInding  foel  and  Ughte,  oaa  be  obtalBed  Ib  good  ^«-*mt 
$8  50  to  tl  fiO  per  waek.    By  raBting  roone,  and  boarding  thanualTae,  StndaBta  «•■ 
Mdnoa  their  eKpoBMa  to  leia  than  #2.60  par  waek. 

■Fall  Tanp  begiBt  September  4th,  aad  oontlBnee  flflavB  weeks. 
iTinter  Tenn  begiae  JaBnary  2d,  aad  contlBBM  elerea  week*. 
SpriBg  Term  baglBf  Hardi  97th,  and  oontinnee  thirteaB  waakf. 

FBXICAB7  AND  lOTIBHIBIATfi  XOSSL  SOIOOLS, 

]|aeh  BB^sF*^*'''^^*^  T*"^^^^?  ^^  oo|iBi«cted  with  the  IConul  School,   Theee  Sdhoolp 
alibrd  opportBBlty  for  obaenratioB  and  practice  f^r  Stndente  In  the  Normal  Scha^ 
For  ftirthar  infocmBtloB,  MB^Xor  a  Catalpgna, 

W,  A.  J0NBS.Pre8t 

7-4f  Imdtama  Htmf  Horm^  MIm^I. 


WILSON,   HINKLE  &  GO'S 


BBOWN'S    FHTSIOLOQY  AKB   HYGIEKE.    50  Lessons, 
288pp.f  illusirated.    $1.50. 

Pkof.  a.  C.  Shobtkidob,  Sup^t,  Indiabapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  8ir—l  have  examined  Prof.  Brown^ii  Phislology,  compa  rati  rely  with  four 
other  moat  popular  workii,  and  in  my  oploivn  it  Is  mperior  to  any  other  as  a  text  book 
for  pupils  from  twelve  tu  alxtt^n  years  «*f  age.  I  can  recummeiid  it  to  yonr  attf  utlon, 
mo«t  heartily  belleTtng  that  In  its  simplicity  and  brevity  it  will  give  all  tho  requisite 
principles  of  the  science  of  Phisiolugy  for  pupils  of  this  grade. 

Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

W.  B.  FLETCHKR, 

Prof,  of  FJkytioItfvy  in  Indiana  MeUieal  Colleg*. 

VENABLE'S  UNITED  STATES  BISTOBY.     280  pp.,  illus- 
trated.     $1.25. 

"We  are  inclined  to  pronounce  it,  on  the  whole^  the  best  of  its  cla«s  and  siie.  The 
maps  are  far  the  best  we  remember  seeing  in  any  American  book  of  this  class,  and  the 
portrait!  are  large  and  most  of  them  very  good  ones.*'     2'Ae  Nation. 

THALHEIMEB'S   MANUEL   OF  ANCIEET  HISTOBY. 

8vo,  378  pp  ,  illustrated.     $2.50. 

**Tho  most  servicable  work  of  its  class  within  the  reach  of  our  schools.  It  has,  in* 
deed,  no  lival  worth  mentioning.**     THb  Nation. 

*'Thv  best  American  book  of  its  kind."    N.  Y.  Independent. 

**MVhotfaer  ▼iewfd  with  referf nee  to  its  substance  or  its  form— the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  its  mttter,  the  style  of  i<s  componitlon,  or  the  mechanical  dress  in 
which  nil  is  presented  to  the  public,  It  is  a  genuine  book.  It  maybe  fearlessly  accepted 
at  it«  own  valuation,  and  more*-*     Okriatinn  UHion. 

HENS:!:iE'S    TEST    8PEI«LING-BOOS:.     OTer    500  difficult 
words.     144  pp.     40o. 

ECIiECTIC  PBIMABY  COPY  BOOK.    To  accompany  the  Ec- 
lectic PenmHn.»hip.     12c. 

WILLIAM'S  PABSEB'S  MANUEL.    Companion  to  any  Eng- 
li^h  Grammar.     $1.00. 

PINNEO'S    GUIDE    TO    COMPOSITION.     New  edition  in 
cluth      250  Lessons.     75c. 

McGUPPEY'?^  JUVENILE  ECLECTIC  SPEAKEB.    New 

and  improved  edition.     7dc. 

THE  EXAMINEE  OB  TEACHEB'S  AID.    New  edition,  just 
ready.     50c. 

SuppliVs  of  tbe  above  (oxoopt  the  Kxaminer)  for  first  introduction,  and  sample 
copies  lor  cxariiinatldit,  foruittUed  at  two- thirds  thd  anntxod  retail  prices.  Fnli  d(-8> 
criptivi'  circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

ECLECTIC  PENS,     No.  100,   School  Pen,  $1  25  por   gross,  or  25c\ 
J.>r  two  dozen  in  <rnall  l>ox.     No.  'iOO.  Comnierrial  ren.  urd    No    3)0 
Ladu'.     j.'eti,  ^1,25  per  (;rus8.     Sample  ca.d,  three  pens  of  C4il1i  kind,  10c. 

0— 


TK\('!IKR'<  are  5nvlif-J  to  P.»nd  for  our  n"w  TUunTrnt^d  D^trripfire  Cntntogve,  and 
for  SrK»"iMK>  Paucs  of  the  following:  ErJeclic  GeographUhf  Ven.bl«»  U.  b.  llittory^ 
Fhillip*«  tinger^  and  Leigh's  Pkan^ic  Headen. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  rublishere, 

Mo.  137  Walnut  Street,  Ho.  28  Bond  Street, 

CINCINNATI.  10  MEW  YORK. 
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in  THE  riBLDS  AOAIH  WITH  PBOrKSSOB  ORAT. 


STANDARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

BT    ASA    QBAY,    M.    D., 

FUher  Profemor,  Hftrrard  UniTttralty. 


MOBS  BXTSNSIYBLT  IM  USI  THAN  ALL  OTHBBS  COHBIirXD. 


This  jnatly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  lst«st  and  most  aecnrato 
principles  and  dcTelopments  of  the  beatlfal  science  to  which  Prufeeaor  Qkat  has  df>Tote4 
so  much  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  nakingparolj  aci- 
entiflc  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elenarntary 
wurk.  "  How  Plants  Grow/'  to  his  more  elaborate  '*  Manual/'  there  Is  one  ainipl*, 
concise,  and  yet  exhaust  Its'  method  of  treating  the  rarlous  grade*  of  th«  seleoce. 
Viowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dia- 
carded,  and  in  place  Is  given  m  simplicity  of  statemeht,  a  transparency  of  laofmage, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  erery  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readilj 
Into  the  author'k  spirit.  The  leading  scleutflc  men  of  this  country  and  Enrope  hmw 
awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Oalaxy  of  Botanists  to  Professor  QaaT. 


HOW  PLANTS   GROW. 

THE    MOST  CHARMING   ELBMENTART  TEXT. BOOK   ETEB   WRITTEN. 

Five  Hundred  Engravings  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

The  fiilleBt,  most  thorough  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text-Book  publieed 

IIITBNBBB  FOR  COMMON  BCB00L8  AND  ACADEMIES. 
622  pages.    Fully  Illustrated.    Price  |8 JM). 

%*  This  and  How  Plahtb  Grow,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Book*  knowi 
in  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  olhers  published. 


THE     MANUAL- 

A   FULL  AND  COMPLBTB  WORK   FOR  HIGHER  CLASSES.    PRICE  f2.9S. 

THIS  IBSIKS  ALSO  C0MPBISK8  TRB  rOLLOWIVO : 


Lessons  in  Botany S1.30 

Fk'ld,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  2.00 
Lessons  and  Manual.......... 3.00 


Manual  with  Mosses. ......^ ........  9S.75 

Structural 3  60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States. ....  3.60 

The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  giren.    Send  for  full  descrip- 
tiTe  Circulsrs,  Ac. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO 

PuSLISKKBt, 

3.tf.  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


r>.   APPLETON   &  CO. 


NEW  SERIES  of  DRAWING-BOOKS 

BT 

PROF.    HERMANN    KRUSI, 

Of  the  Oswego  Normal  School. 

INVENTIVE    DRAWING    (SYNTHETIC    SERIES) 

NCW    READY. 


Prof.  Krusrs  aim  in  the  preparation  of  his  hooks  has  been  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  old  methods  of  drawing,  and  to  place  the  art  itself 
where  it  properly  belongs,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  efiSoient  of 
eduoational  agencies. 

Part  I,  or  the  Synthetic  Series,  is  calcnlated  for  Primary  Schools.  The 
manual  for  teachers  contains  full  directions  for  the  doTelopment  of  a 
course  of  exercises,  in  which  the  pupil  is  continually  called  upon  to  inoent 
forms  instead  of  copying  them,  thus  avoiding  the  monotony  and  weari- 
ness of  the  usual  primary  lessons.  By  this  means  the  mind  is  kept  active 
in  devising  new  combinations,  and  a  great  variety  of  faculties  are 
brought  into  exeroise.  The  exercises  are  so  elastic  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  capacity;  and  the  full  development  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  leads  directly  to  the  art  of  designicg.  The  practice  of  the 
inventive  exercises  gives  breadth  and  freedom  to  movement,  and  keeps 
the  mind  constantly  active  and  interested  in  the  creation  of  new  forms. 

The  drawing  books  belonging  to  Synthetic  Series  give  practical  appli-  , 
cations  of  the  principles  developed  by  the  inventive  exercises.  They 
contain  the  outlines  of  familiar  objects,  and  are  arranged  in  such  a  pro- 
gressive order  that  pupils  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reproducing  them. 
They  give  definite  limits  to  freedom  of  movement,  and  end  in  giving  the 
simpler  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms. 

This  series  is  to  be  followed  by  three  others,  adapted  respectively  to 
intermediate,  senior,  and  high  schools.  The  manuals  for  teachers  will 
contain  directions  for  teaching  so  specific  and  minute,  that  teachers  unac- 
quainted with  drawing  may  Euccessfnlly  introduce  them  into  school. 

TSAOHBB'B    MAHUAI^  ...  75  Ota. 

BBAWING   BOOKS.  (4  Noa.)      .         -         -      20  Ota.  ISMh. 

Sample  Copy  qf  Series  tent  to  Teachere  <m  receipt  </  $1.00. 

^^»«»»  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

AGENT  FOB  OXNTBAL  STATX8, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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ORQAN  OF  THE 


State   T 


TATE    Teachers 


■/ 


SSOCIATION 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendeiit  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.    A.    BELL,    Editor. 


Fob  Fivi  or  mobs  Gopin,  $1.25  bach. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA: 

J^BLISHED  /AONTHLY,    BY    )V.   ^.  ^BLL, 

He.  dJeimlSaOdlac. 


1872. 
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TH£    8CJ±UOJL    FJBfi^TIVAL. 

THB  SCHOOL  FSBTIVAIi  it  a  beancffu),  Original  Quarterly  Maf^axtoe,  deroted  to  freih 
And  sparkUog  DialogiiPi,  Recltatiooi,  Coneert,  Motloa  and  other  exercisee  for  Sunday  School  and  Day 
School  BzhlbitioDf,  GoQcerte,  FeetiTale,  **Poblic  Frldaya/*  etc.,  conducted  by  Alfrrd  B.  8kwxll.  (for 
nearly  eix  yean  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magazine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Sladb,  of  Fall  Hirer,  Maee. 
Heeded  by  erery  teacher  and  eTery  pupil.  Price.  rirrT  gsmti  •  year  ;  six  copiee  one  year,  f2.50;  elngle 
copy,  15oenU.    iMoed  by  ALFBED  L,  8XWSLL  k  CO.,  Publitkeri,  Chicago,  111.    (Back  numbert 


IXo.  It  £AST  WASBCIHrOTOM  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufsoturers  and  Importera. 


American  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILYER  AND  SILTEB  PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESKNTED.  Speclnl  attention  gfTsn 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goodt  sold  are  Eugraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

e-1y  No.  14  EA.ST  WABiiiBOToir  St. 


cr.  s:.  "v.  sis/diiTs:, 
City    Book    Store, 


Tolin's  Block,       -        •       IHrDIAWAPOLIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  8toci<  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS.       . 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnished  on  the  most  reasonable  terniB. — Aoomplett 
stock  of  Holiday  goods,  suitable  for  presents. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

Kg.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  fUrniib   Teachers  and   Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  tlie 

B^ok  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  a<  catalogue  prieea.    Teaeli- 
•rs  visitiqg  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

lj-2  MEBBILL  ft  FISIiD'S. 


a?0  TEJLCHIEI^S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  GO'S. 

LoFgfellow*8  now  poem,  "The  Divine  Tragedy." ^ $1.50 

Tennysoo'a  uew  pofin,  *'  The  Lftiit  Tournnmeut.'* 1.25 

Brei  H«rt*8  n»w  po»-m,  "Siist  and  W«st.*' 1.50 

AuDt  Jmiic's  Hero— by  the  aaibor  of  Stepping  Uo^venward 1.50 

Stepping  HravenwAid ......^  1  50 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriot  Beecher  Stowe ^ 1.75 

Pickene*  Child's  History  of  EogUnd,  now  edition 1.50 

Bichftrd  Dndernmrk,  by  the  author  of  St.  Pbiflip's  and  Rooiledge 1  50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niss  Sed.wick 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  England 2.50 

Science  for  tbe  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott ^^.  1  50 

Dogs  atid  tbe  r  Doings — splendid  for  boy^ 1.00 

Idle  Hands  bj  T.  8.  Arthur »....^ ^ 2.00 

Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  '  f  bioding. 
Tkacbkbs  always  w«lconie  at  our  spacious  Book  Rooms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l-tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Kew  Tear  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  commence  keeping  the  Record  of 
<the  Attendance,  Recitations,  Ac,  of  yuur  Scholars  in 

THE  TEACHERS*  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK.— A  Roll 
Book,  Record  and  Grade  Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all  giades  of  Schools, 
whether  College,  Academy,  High  ^»c■hools,  Graded  Schools  or  Common  Sclio<*ls. 
Handsomely  bound  in  fine  English  cluih,  bevelted  ai(l««ii,  crimson  edges.  Price  by 
mail,  post>paid,  65  cents.  .Send  for  a  copy,  and  If  ii  not  entirely  satisfactory  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  you. 

JNOW     RKA.I>V 

A  now  edition  of  CHASE  k  STUART'S 

dlCERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  with  LEXICON,  NOTES,  Ere.    •    -    -    Price  Jl.50 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— The  roost  simple,  progressive  and  practical 
work  of  the  kind  yet  published. Price  Sl.25 

HART'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.       ....  Price  90  Cents. 

HART'S  COBIPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. Price  $1.50 

Teachers  interested  in  books  of  th*?  abore  character  are  requested  to  send  for  cir- 
culars  containing  descrlptiTc  notices,  kc. 

THE  MODEL  SCUOOL  DIARY. Pricn  per  dox.,  $1.05 

THE  MODEL  MONTHLY  REPORT. Price  per  dos.,  $1.05 

A  sample  of  both  the  Diary  and  Report  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.    Please  address, 

£:L.I3R.KL>01i:    Sc    HIclOXHBR, 

17  North  Seventh  Stntt,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IVo.  It  £A8T  WASBCIHrOTOM  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufaoturers  and  Importers. 


American  and   Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   8ILTEB  AND  8ILYEB  PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARBAMTED  AS  BEPRESKNTED.  Special  attentiAS  giTen 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Eugraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  aa  expe- 
rioDced  Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

C-1y  No.  14  East  Wabbihotoh  St. 


J".    H.  "V.   SlS/dZITHC, 

City    Book    ©tore, 

Totan's  Block,       •        •       INDIAVAPOUS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Particular  attention  paid  to  l<eeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS.       . 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnished  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. — ^A  complete 
stock  of  Holiday  goods,  suitable  for  presents. 

Don't  fall  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  yisit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOE-SELLEES,    FAPER    DEALERS, 

Ko«  5  East  Washin^n  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish   Teachers  and   Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  tb« 

B^ok  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  cataloffut  frion,    Te*eh> 
•rs  visitii^g  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

I7-2  MEBBILL  &  FISIiD'S. 


TO  TEJLOHEI^S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BO  WEN,  STEWART,  &  GO'S. 

Lopgfellow'B  n«w  poem,  "The  D!vine  Tragedy." J1.60 

Tenoysou'a  d«w  pofm,  ^*  The  Last  TournHment.**... 1.25 

Bret  HarVa  new  po»-m,  "EHst  and  West.*' 1.60 

Aant  June's  Hero — by  the  author  of  Stepping  Ueivenward l.f>0 

Stepping  neayenward 1  60 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Utrriet  Beecher  Stowe ^ 1.75 

Pickens'  Child's  History  of  England,  new  edition 1.50 

Richard  Undermark,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phirlip'a  and  Rootledge 1  W 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niss  Sed.wick 2.00 

<7ond«U8ed  History  of  England „....  2.60 

Science  for  tbe  Young,  by  Jacob  Abbott ,^.  1.60 

Dogs  and  the  r  Doings — ^splendid  for  boy^ ^ 1.00 

Idl«  Hands  by  T.  S.  Arthur „ 2.00 

Also  a  largo  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  '  f  blading. 
TEA.cnRBB  always  welcome  at  our  spacious  Book  Rooms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l-tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Kew  Tear  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  couimepce  keeping  the  Record  of 
Ihe  Attendance,  Recitations,  Ac,  of  yuur  Scholars  in 

THE  TEACHERS'  MODEL  rOCRET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK.— A  Roll 
Book,  Record  and  Grade  Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all  grades  of  Schools, 
whether  College,  Academy,  lIlRh  Scliools,  Gradnd  Schools  or  Common  Scho>is. 
Handsomely  bound  in  flno  English  cloth,  beveilfd  sidnf,  crimson  edges.  Price  by 
nail,  post-paid,  66  Ci'nts.  »8eiid  for  a  copy,  and  if  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  you. 

JNOW      REA.I>V 

A  new  pditlon  of  CHASE  k  STUART'S 

dlCERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  with  LEXICON,  NOTES,  Ere.    -    -    -    Price  J1.60 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— The  most  simple,  progressive  and  practical 
work  of  the  kind  yet  published. Price  SI. 25 

HART'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.       ....  Price  90  Cents. 

HART'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. Price  $1.60 

Teachers  Interested  In  books  of  the  above  character  are  requested  to  send  for  cir- 
culars containing  descriptive  notices.  Ac. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY. Pric"  per  do7..,  $1.05 

THE  MODEL  MONTHLY  REPORT. Price  per  dox.,  »l. 05 

A  sample  of  both  the  Diary  and  Report  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.    Please  address, 

£:l.i3R.h:l>oi£  Sc  hrothbr, 

17  North  Seventh  Stn-et,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


/ 


Hevolutioh  ih  ScaooL  Fubhitdbsiii 

TluAetauvMKdrtTniU.    S>irIH,D«  BMttidt  litbt  Mu  IKS  •'•" 

^ew  Patent  QotUc  Jjnkl,  with  (Jmed  £acks  &  polding  gUt  gett. 
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i  AllKdoullBfNTtBntibrltTt— AunradlneKs  and  Patant  Foot  llact*. 

.eomtortrD"''abilliir  Mud  Baauty   Tiri*i  Stsoptno    Khquldiiis,  Cxampid  Lihu.  ■ 
Jbcovth  Ai-itAKA«ci^  ,      Over  •BO.OOO.OO  worth  of  ou,  Sriling  ui  the   ChioBo    SrloB 

Wc  Mamifiiclure  the  Lakgmt  Varibti  of  Chair    OeakC,  "d  fcr  DisTDCT  ScHan 

ituMovii  Patant  Adjuatable.th^t&iiibcgnuiuaieiiuisuit  iJiheaghtiof  pupiu. 
»-Andr«wB'  New  Patant  Nen-Correslve  Ink  Walla,  <»<«i'«hicii|n 

rithFnchDenk,  occpIlhcPrUnuyslHt.      IB;0OOiiiu«e  in  Chioiffo  Schools.     Used  in  ftUl 


al«o,  Ohurnh  and  Ball  aeatlng. 


Btujlnphn     I  HOLBROOK'S  LIQUID  •LATINO.OtMO 
-  -    '    1.  or  ■laok.  In  TinOana,  ttia  B«MaiX 

Oheapaat^nd  WAIIIIANTKD. 
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^   uircsifbrcatiiogu,     A>  Sa  Andrsiiirs  &  COa, 


FEBRUARY. 


IHIIAIA 


State    Teachers'    Association 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.    A.    BELL,    Editob. 


1XS,MS,  •l.BO  FSB.  7X1.A.31,  P>.YA^Xi3I  IIT  A.D-WA.KOB. 

Fob  Fm  ob  mob*  Copna,  |l.2E  bacb. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA: 

Published /lioNTHLT,  by  JV,  ;*.  ^ell. 

Hi.  g  Jnrul  BilUlai. 


THE    SCHOOL    FESTIVAL- 

THD  BOHOOL  FESTIVAL  H  ■  bwnllfal,  OrlglDkl  Qunrtoply  Uknilne.ldnoMd  t< 
iDd  ipirkllDg  DlilDiCFa,  BKllatJoni.  Coniicrt.  MoUaa  and  giher  ■lerclHi  for  BundaT  BeboDl  &n 
Sebool  BibtbllloDi,  Couwni,  riittTUli,  ''Pabllc  Trldiji,"  tit.,  coDdoctod  b;  ALfRiD  B.  Biwii 
utirlr  lU  jruri  cdLlnr  of  Iha  Lllll*  Corpbnl  HKgiilne,)  and  Un,  M.  B.  C.  Blui,  of  Fall  Kl»r 
HrxMbreKrjItacli.r  and  eT*r>  pupil.  Frica,  rirrTCiHni  Tear;  ali  «iple>oD<]i»r.  IS.M; 
copr,  16o«nti.    iHDfd  by  ALr&KDL.  8IW2LL  A  CO.,  Pabllabcr     ChlOfo,  III.    (Back  Bi 


<-!OT  /-IT .  A  •^.-arw.'ia 

Mew  mwrnsMW  Slos®, 

No.  14  £A8T  WAHWINGTON  STREET- 


Brerythins  IXew  and  Birfot  from  the  Kftnu&oturera  and  Importon. 

I 

American  and  Forsign   Watches, 

OfAMONDS.    FrNE    JEWELRY. 

SOLIB  8ILTEB  AND  8ILTEB  PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  A8  RSPRESKNTED.  Spocinl  atteatioa  ffiT«A 
to  Watch  Repalriog.  All  Ooodt  lold  am  Eogimved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced EDgraver.  ^^ 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

e-ly  Ko.  14  Eait  WAaamoTOii  St. 

cr.  HI.  ^.  s:m:iti3:. 
City    Book    Store, 

Tohn*s  Blo«k,       •        •      IXDIAJTAPOLItt. 

WholeuU  snd  BcUII  Dnier  Id 

BOOSCS  <t4»4  STATX09VST* 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Iteeping  up  8toci<  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  fumiibed  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.— A  complete 
stock  of  Holiday  goods,  suitable  for  presents. 

Don*t  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  Tislt  the  City. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOE-SELLERS,    FAPER    DEALERS, 


No.  5  East  Washingrton  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  fUrnish   Teachers  and   Papils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Booh  and  Stationery  Une. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  tU  oatalogut  pricet.    Teach* 
ers  Tisiting  the  City  will  be  rery  welcome  at 

17-2  MEBBILIi  &  FIBIiD'S. 


TO  TEJLOHIEie/S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWABT,  &  GO'S. 

Longfellow's  daw  poem,  **  The  D!vin«  Tragedy.*' m. ^..^ tl.60 

TennjtOD'f  uew  po«>in,  **  The  Last  TuDriiameiit.**....M.M mm........ ~.  1.26 

Bret  Hart*f  new  po«>m,  '*  Jtnmt  and  V.Vst.'* ^ 1.60 

Aunt  Jane's  Hero— by  the  amhor  of  Stepping  He«Ten ward. 1.60 

Stepping  HvaTcnwaid i/., ^ .^....  1  60 

Hy  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beectirr  Btowe m.....mmm...~  1.76 

Dickens*  Child's  History  of  Sngland,  now  edi'Ion ^.................^ 1.60 

BIchard  Undermark,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Bootledge 1.60 

Life  and  Letter*  of  Niss  Sedgwick ^ ^ 8.00 

Oondeused  History  of  Kugland m..m....m..m  2.60 

Science  fur  the  Tonng,  by  Jacob  Abbott  «m  ......... m..............m.m...mm«~  1.60 

Dogs  and  the'r  Dulngs — rplendid  for  boy-* ^m. ...............m.....  1.00 

Idle  Hands  by  T.  8.  Arthar...., ^ ^ 2.00 

A  Iso  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

lo  various  styles  rt  binding. 
Teacbbss  aiwayt  wtrleooie  at  onr  spacious  Book  Booms, 

16 1-2  &  18  Bftst  WMhington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWABT  &  CO., 

l-tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IHD. 


THE  COUNTY  TEACHER. 


Designed  especially  for  District  Teschbrs,  the  only  cheap  manoal  pvjkllshed.    Will 
be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  Twbiitt-Fitx  Obwtc. 

JOKATHAir  HUNT. 
i.i)t  Monroeville,  Obio. 


J.  &  P.  ORAMLING. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALRIIS  IK 

READY  MAOE  CLOTHIHG, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 

THE  BOHOOIj  FESTIVAIj  is  a  b^natlfol,  Origiiiftl  Quarterly  Magazine,  deToted  t 
.and  eparkliog  Dialogues,  RecitatloLB,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  ezercifes  for  SundaTScbool  ai 
School  ExhibitlonB,  Concert*,  Fe*tivalB,  ''Public  Fridayn,"  etc..  ccndccted  by  Alfjicp  B.  Sewei 
nearly  six  year»  editor  of  the  Little  Corj-oral  Magazine,;  and  Mrg.  31.  B.  C.  Slade.  of  Fall  Bivei 
Needed  by  erery  feacberand  every  pnpil.  Price,  oitestp  a  year  ;  six  copiee  or.oyear,  $2.50; 
copy,  20  cents.  Ipsued  by  ALrBED  I..  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publi»her  Chicago,  111.  (Back  n 
from  .launary,  1870,  can  also  be  s<^nt.) 


Our   N  ey^  Books. 


ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  A  text  Book  for  Schools,  Academies  and 

ramiliea,  by  JoHeph  C.  Hartindale,  D.  D.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.30.     For 

examination,  87  cents. 

Martiiidtele's  Au>tomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  presents  the  foUoving  clainia  tn 
the  couiiiiierntion  of  teachers.  The  technicalities  have  beeu  avoided  as  faras  coosist- 
ent  with  the  treatnieot  of  the  subject.  Tiie  atyle  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  unly 
pteasing.  but  such  as  to  b»  readily  coniprehendt^d  by  those  for  whose  use  it  is  desijETDtsl. 
Superfluous  .matter  has  been  omitted,  so  that  the  book  can  be  completed  in  a  mach 
shorter  peiiod  thau  with  any  other  text  book  on  the  subject  as  yet  publisbed. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    For  Beginners.    By  Joseph  C.  Mar 
tindal**,  M.  D.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  60  cents.    For  examibation,  40  cent*. 

Thi4  book  is  what  its  title  indicates,  '*  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy  ;"  and 
it  preuents  each  division  of  the  subject  in  such  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  that  it  c«n 
not  fail  to  iiiterost  nud  instruct  any  child  of  ordinary  intelligence.  % 

Teachers  interested  in  the  *'  Object  Lesson  "  system  of  teaching  will  find  this  little 
took  a  vatuablH  aid  in  furnishing  subjects  for  discussion. 


LIVY.     BOOKS  I..  XXI.  AND  XXII.    With  extracts  from  Books  ix..  xxvi.,  xxxv., 

xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  and  xlv.     With  Explanatory  Notes,  Qeographical  Index,  Ac. 

By   Prof.  Thomas  Chase.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  f1.AU.     For  examination. 

Sl.OU. 

o 

VIRftlL'S  ECLOGUES.  GE0ROIC8.  AND  MORETUM.  With  Explanatory  Kote^,' 
Lexicon,  ikc.  By  Prof.  George  Stewart.  Price,  by  mail,  poet-paid,  $1.25.  For 
examination,  83  cents. 

0 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  Text  Book  for  High  Schools.  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Price,  by  mall,  post-paid,  $2.2a. 
For  examiuation,  $1.50. 

'0 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES-  By  Joseph  w. 
Wilson,  A.  M.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.'25.     For  examination,  83  cents. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  such  a  presentation  of  the  subject  a^ 
will  meet  the  waut<4  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  It  is  an  mlementarg  woric,  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  everything  which  might  be  brought  under  tite 
head  of  Algebra.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  on  the  principle  'f  '*su«p  by  st^rp," 
so  that  the  pupil  at  the  very  outset  it  inspired  with  a  degree  of  cuufldeiice  which  indu- 
ced self-reliance ;  retdering  unnecessary  a  constant  application  to  the  teacher  for  help. 


A  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    A  Text  Book  for  High  School.,  Atsade. 
mies  and  Colleges,     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.    Beady  in  September. 


A  FRENCH  VERB  BOOK,  or.  the  New  Expositor  of  Verbs  in  French.    By  Ernest  La- 

gaid-3,   A.   31.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  iu  Mount  St.  Mary's  Coliegf^. 

Keady  iu  September. 

Lagarde's  French  Verb  Book  embraces  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  conjuga- 
tlonts,  a  new  method  for  the  formation  and  use  of  the  tenses,  and  a  complete  paradigm 
of  all  the  verbs,  the  whole  explaiued  and  exemplified  by  full  illustrations  It  is 
believed  that  the  book  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  French  Lait- 

guago. 

Iu  addition  to  the  above,  we  publish  a  number  of  other  valaab!e  text  books  for 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applica* 
iion. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 

p. ease  address, 

ELBBEDGE  &  BRO., 

\):lt  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWABT,  &  00*8. 

Iioogfeltow*B  new  poem,  "Tbe  Divine  Tragedy.*' ^ .^ $1.60 

^Tennyson'i  new  po4>fD»  "The  La«t  Touruaoietit." 1.25 

Bret  UmrVa  new  potrm,  "  Enat  and  West/' 1.60 

Aant  Juno's  Hero— by  the  auihor  of  Stepping  Iletvenward l.AO 

Stepping  Ileavenwaid 1  60 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Bet-chfr  Stowe ^ 1.76 

Dickens'  Qiild's  History  of  England,  new  edition 1.60 

Kichard  Undermarlc,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Ron  ledge 1  60 

liife  and  Letters  of  Niss  Sed.wicic 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  England 2.60 

Science  for  tbo  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott 1.60 

Dogs  and  the  r  Doings — splendid  for  boy>« 1.00 

Idl*  Hands  by  T.  S.  Arthur 2.00 

Also  a  large  stock  of  nil  the 

STANDABD  WOBES  OF  THE  DAY 

In  variuus  styles  •  f  binding. 
Teach  EBs  always  wcicoDte  at  our  spacious  Book  Ronnis, 

16  1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l-tr.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  COUNTY  TEACHER. 


Designed  especially  for  Diet rict  Tetcbers,  the  only  cheNp  inanunl  pab>ishe4.^/^WilI 
t)d  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  aidress,  on  receipt  of  price,  Twkxtt-Fivk  Cents.  . 

JONATHAN  HtTNT, 
l-ot.  Monroeyille,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  aRAMLINO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING. 

CIENTS'  FflENISHING   mom^ 

TRUNKS   AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  S^  treet, 

IKDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Ho.  14  EAST  WASHINGTOM  STREBT. 


BTdrything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manu&oturers  and  Importera. 


American   and   Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILTER   AND   SILTEB  PLATED   WAfiE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  A8  REPRESENTED.  Special  attenlion  ^t0ii 
to  Watch  RepAirlng.  All  Guods  sold  are  EograveU  FREE  OF  CHABGB  by  an  axpe- 
rienced  Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

fi-ly  No.  14  Bast  WASHiiiaTOM  St. 


City    Book    ©tore, 

Tohn's  Block,        •         -       HWDIAXAPOLiIS. 

WboIesKle  and  Retail  Dealer  la 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furniKhed  on  tlie  most  reasonable  terni8.<— A  oomplet* 
■tock  of  Holiday  gooda,  suitable  Tor  presents. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Ko.  5  East  Washln^n  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnieli    Teachers  and    Fnpils  and  everybody  with  anythlDg  in  th« 

Booh  and  Stationery  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  oaialogus  prioet.     Teach- 
ers visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MEBBILL  &  FISI.B'8. 


TO  TEJ^OHEiK/S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  CO'S. 

IjoDgfellow^B  nnw  poem,  **  The  Divine  Tragipdy." 91.60 

Tenayson't  new  pofm,  "  The  Last  ToQrnaine>  t.*'^ 1.26 

Bret  Hart*t  new  po*-in,  "East  and  V.Vet/* ^ ^  1.60 

Aoot  Jane's  Hero — by  thti  author  of  Stepping  Heiveuwiird l.AO 

Stepping  n(>iivenwaid ' 1  fiO 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  H»«rrtet  Bef^hf-r  8towi« - 1.76 

Dickens'  Child's  History  of  Kogland,  nu«r  edition 1.60 

Bichard  Undermsrlc,  by  the  author  of  8c.  Phillip's  and  Ron  ledge 1  60 

Life  and  Letter*  of  Niss  Sedgwick 2.00 

Oondeneed  History  of  England ., 2.60 

Science  for  the  Young,  by  Jacob  Abb«itt ^  ..  1.60 

Dogs  and  the  r  Doings — rplfndid  for  boy* ^ 1.00 

Idle  Hands  bj  T.  8.  Arthur 2.00 

Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  ■  f  binding. 
Teach  BBS  always  welcome  at  our  upacious  Book  Rooms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 


i-tf. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  O  1837. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  B  lis  at  redttc«d  priett^  for  Churches, 

Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  B<>ll  Metnl,  nionuufi  with  our  Paimt 

Rnlary  Hangimg*^  and  warranted  oqual  in    Puritf  t.f  Mtial,  Tcmt^ 

FinUh,  and  DurahilUy  to  any  made  in  America.     (358  bblu  sold 

^y  IM  1809.)     Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- List  S4>nt  free. 

Address,  VANDUZCN  «  TIFT, 

7  102  &  lot  Kast  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1/ 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AXD  DKALKRS   IX 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

€Ellf i^  fUBNISHlNa   iOODS 

TRUNKS   AND   VAl  ISES, 

No,  35  East  Washington  Mrcet, 

INDiAXAPOLIS,  IND. 


p 


OOIjOLAJ2EIR,'S 


Ho.  14  EAST  WASHiHrGTOlf  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  teom  the  Kanufaoturers  and  Importan. 


American   and  Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILTEB    AND  SILVER  PLATED  WABE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attentioii  g^n 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

6-1 7  No.  14  Bast  Washikotok  St. 


City    Book    ©tore, 

Tohn's  Block.       -        •       ISTDIAIVAPOUS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  io 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnished  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. — A  completo 
stock  of  Sunday-school  supplies. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOE-SELLEES,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

So.  5  East  Washiiig:toii  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish   Teachers  and    Fupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationev]^  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  eataiogne  prion.    Teach- 
ers visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

17-2  MEBBIIsL  &  FISIiI>'& 
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SSOCIATION 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


"W.    A.    BELL,    Editor. 


Fom  FiTi  om  mom  Copim,  $1.25  bach 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA: 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTZVAX.- 

THX  BOHOOIi  ITBBTIVAX  ia  a  bMiitiftil,  Original  Quarterly  MafaalBe..d«Totad  t 
•nd  iparklisc  D!alo|ti«t,  lleoitatioDs,  Concart,  MotioB  and  other  ex«rcitM  for  Sunday  Seb\>ol  ai 
School  Szhlbltlont,  Concorta,  PtstlTalo,  ''PnhlicVridayi/*  otc,  condvctad  by  Atrnan  B.  Sxwxi 
D*arly  fix  yoart  editor  of  the  Little  Oorporal  Uafaalne.)  and  Mre.  M.  B.  C.  Sladk,  of  Fall  BiTei 
Needed  by  every  teacher  and  every  pupil.  Price,  wim  csxra  ■  year ;  els  copl«e  one  year,  fJ.fiO; 
copy,  l&eeatt.  Iioaed  by  ALVUD  L.  BSWKLL  A  CO.,  Publieher  Chicacc,  111.  (Ba«k  n 
from  January,  1870,  oaa  alio  be  feat.) 


l-iOT  /-!T  .  A  ■Tlin-p.'C! 

]%o.  14  EAST  WASHINGTO^r  STREET. 

EverythiDg  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

80LIB  SILVER   AND  SILTER   PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  OOODS  WARRANTED  AS  BEPBESENTED.    Special  attentioo  ^Tea 
to  Watch  RepHirinsf.     All  Goods  told  are  Engraved   FREE  OF  CHARGE  bj  an  exp«> 

rienced  Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB. 

5-1  y  No.  14  fiAtT  Washihqtox  St. 


0".    131.  ^^.   SnVwdUTH, 

City    Book    ©tore, 

Tohn's  Block,        .        -       I1WDIAXAPOI.I8. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnished  ou  the  most  reasonable  terniB. — A  completa 
«tock  of  Sunday-school  supplies. 

Don*t  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  you  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

No.  5  East  Washin^on  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  und  everybody   with   anything  in  ttia 

Book  and  Stationery  laino. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Exprcas,  at  catalogue  prietM^     Tttm.ch" 

•rs  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

i7-^  MEBRILL  &  FISIiD'S. 


TO  TEJLOiaCEI^S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  OO'S. 

Iioogfellow's  new  poem »  "The  Dirine  Tragedy." ^ $1.50 

Tennyson's  new  poem,  '*Tbe  Last  Tonroameut/' 1.25 

Bret  Hart's  new  pot-m,  "  East  and  West." 1.60 

Annt  Jane's  Hero->by  the  author  of  Stepping  Heavenward 1.50 

Stepping  Heavenward ^ 1  60 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe „. 1.75 

Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England,  new  edition 1.50 

Richard  Underroarlc,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Boniledge 1.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niss  8edh.wick 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  England 2.50 

Science  for  tfa9  Young,  by  Jacob  Abbott „..  1.50 

Dogs  and  the'r  Doings — splendid  for  boy<t 1.00 

IdU  Hands  by  T.  S.  Arthur 2.00 

Also  a  largo  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  'f  blading. 
Teach  EBS  always  welcome  at  our  itpacious  Book  Booms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l.tf.  INDIAKAPOLIS,  INO. 


BUCEE7E  BELL  FOUKDET. 

ESTABLISHED  IX  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  Bells  at  reduced priee*i  forChurcbM, 

Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  Bell  Metal,  movnted  with  our  PaimU 

Rotary  Uangimgtt  and  warranted  equal  in    PurUy  of  Jfstal,  SVme, 

Finigh,  and  Durabititfi  to  any  made  in  America.     (358  bklls  sold 

^  IN  1860.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  «  TIFT, 

7  102  A  104  East  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &;  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 


TRUNKS   AND   VALISES, 

No.  35  £ast  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I>'D. 
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State    Teachers*    Association 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  PulDlic  Instruction. 


W.     A.     BELL,    Editor. 


TSlIta^S,  91.60  SrSSZ^  TTEJLHij 
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Fob  Fivb  ob  kobe  Copies,  $1.25  each. 
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THE   SCHOOI.   FESTIVAI.- 

THE  BOHOOIi  PESTIVAI*  U  »  beaotifnl,  Original  Quarterly  MagazIne,.deTOted  to  fresh 
and  iparkllng  Dialojraea,  Keciutlotjs,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  (or  ijunday  Scbool  and  Day 
School  Exhibitions,  Concerti,  Festlrals,  "Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  condccted  b>  ALratD  B.  Skweli,  (for 
nearly  six  yean  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magarine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  of  Fall  River,  Masa 
Needed  by  every  teacher  and  every  pupil.  Price,  of"  tents  a  year  ;  six  coj-i'-s  one  year,  |2.50;  slngla 
coi.y.  2U  cents.     Isened  by   ALFRED  L.  SEW£LL  &  CO.,  Publisher     Chicago,  111.     vBftck   number. 


r-!OT  .r-!T .  A  -TITn-p.'g! 

No.  14  £AST  WASHIHrGTOM  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  &om  the  Manufiacturers  and  Ixnporten. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SHYER   AND  SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WABRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.    Special^  attention  gUen 
h  Repn 
rienced  EDgra^ 


to  Watch  Repairing.     All  Goods  sold  are  Eograved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  bj  an  expe- 


J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

e-1y  No.  U  East  Wasribotoii  St. 


J",  n.  "v^.  snvwdiiTs:, 
City    Book    ©tore, 

Tohn'8  Block,        •        -       IKDIAVAPOLilSi. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  Id 

BOOKS  t^n4  STATXOSI'BAT* 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stoci<  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnisbed  on  the  moat  reasonable  terms. — A  complete 
ctock  of  Sunday-scbool  supplies. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  you  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

j^jsru  :pxjbijXSI3:ek.s, 

No.  5  East  Wasliingrton  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    PupiU  and  everyboJy  with   anything  in  lh« 

Book  and  Station  sry  laine. 

Tbey  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  3Jall  or  Express,  at  catalogue  pricn.     Tt^ach- 

•rs  viaitiug  the  City  will  be  vory  welcome  at 

iy-2  MERRILL  &  FIEIaD'S. 


TO  TEA-OHIEKyS. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  CO'S. 

LoDgfellow*8  new  poem,  *'Tb«  Divine  Tragedy." $1.60 

Tennyson's  new  poenii  '*Tbe  Last  Tournameut.** 1.25 

Bret  Hart's  new  po«m,  "East  and  West." 1.50 

Annt  Jane's  Hero — by  the  author  of  Stepping  Heavenward... l.>'>0 

Stepping  HeaTenward „ 1  50 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 1.75 

Dickens*  Child's  History  of  England,  new  edition 1.50 

Richard  Undermark,  by  the  author  of  Sc.  Phillip's  and  Bontledge 1  50 

Life  and  Lettert  of  Niss  Sedgwick 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  England 2.50 

Science  for  tbd  Young,  by  Jacob  Abbott >  1.50 

Dogs  and  tber  Doings — splendid  for  boy<i 1.00 

Idltf  Hands  by  T.  8.  Arthur 2.00 


Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  Tariuus  styles  cf  binding. 
Teachers  always  wvlcome  at  our  spacious  Book  Booms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 


i-tf. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  snperior  B"lls  at  reduced  prices,  forCbarches, 

Schools,  <Scc..  of  pnre  Bell  Meinl,  monutod  with  our  PaUiU 

Rotary  HanaiHge,  and  warranted  equal  in   Purity  of  Metalj  Tohc, 

FiHiith,  aiid  Durabilitfi  to  any  made  in  America.     (358  bells  sold 

^^i.x  18*39.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-Llsl  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  A  TIFT, 

7  102  &  101  East  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLINQ, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TRUNKS    AND   VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I>'D. 


IHIMHA 


State    Teachers'    Association 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.     A .    BELL,    Editoh. 


Foa  Fit!  ok  hobb  Conn,  tl.ii  bach. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA^ 

fUBLISHED  yAoNTHUr,     BY     )V.    ^.    j 
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TH£    SCHOOI.    F£STIVAI.- 

THB  BCHOOL  FGSTIVAI.  1>  ■  Womtifiil.  CiriKliril  Unarl'TlT  U>Ki>rli>c,  dovolfit  Id  fi^i 
MrtipurkHngDHIneim,  Bfcll.imn..  CoBcerl.  M..ir,.n  «n<1  f.|J^prin-ici.nfcrSin,.l-i)Vrliw.J  ind  I>Q 
School  K>blL.nlon.,  Conc-rr.,  FeMi.-ili..  ■■rol.lle»>.U}-,.'>  mc.  cun^lt  n-d  l.j  Ai.rBF.nB  I-.1.1.LI,,  (d 
BHirl)'  III  J'»r»  Pdllnr  of  ||„  i.uilf  €..ri,oral  Jlii(i(,7ln-,)  nrjd  Mr>.  M.  B.  C.  Sl«di,  of  Fall  Hlyir,  ^«. 


So.  It  RArr  WAMHf\GTO:V  NTREKT. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  fyom  the  Hjanu&otarenr  vnd:  Importen. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

0  AMONOS,     FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILTEB   AND   SILVER   PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


ALL  GcM.|»s  WAHRANTED  AS  REPRE>ENT1>:D     Fp*-fiiil  liVfentioD  gfvra 
to  WhicIi   R.-piiir«tiK.     All  Goo.Ik  mo|.|  hf^  En»cravH.l    FREE  OF  CHARGE  liy  an  «x|k*. 

rienC' il   KuifiHvr.  

J.  H.  GOLCIiAZEB, 

'-ly  Krt.  14  Ea«t  W^fiiiiiKGTOii  St. 


jr.  HI.  -V-.  sii^iTiac, 
City    Book    8toi?e, 

Yohn's  Block,       •        •       INDIANA POLIN. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  Id 

]dO<OK0  ^u4  STJiTSOSriS^T* 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furniHtied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.— >A  eomplAte 
stock  of  Sunday-school  supplies. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  visit  the  Gitj. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Ko.  5  East  Washin^n  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  tli« 

Book  and  Station evy  laino- 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  eatalogue  prieea.     Teach- 
ers visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MEBBILL  &  7Ifiia>'8. 


TO  te.a.oi3:ei?.s. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  OO'S. 

Lopgfellow'B  n«vr  poem,  **  The  Divine  Tr»fedy." ^ , $1.50 

TennyROo'i  d«w  porm,  **The  Last  Tournamei-t.'*. ^ 1.25 

Bret  Hart's  n»w  porm,  ••E*»t  and  V.Vet." 1.60 

Aant  Jane's  Hero— by  the  author  of  Stepping  Hetvenward I.RO 

Btepping  HeaTenwatd ^ •. I  50 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beech*>r  Stowe 1.75 

Dlekens*- Child's  History  of  Entcland,  ne«r  edlMon 1.54) 

Richard  UDdermark,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Romledge 1  W 

Llfeand  Letters  of  Niss  Sedt^wlck „ 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  Kngland 2.A0 

Science  for  the  Toanir,  by  Jacob  Abbott 1  50 

Dogs  and  the  r  Doinjrs— »plendld  for  boy^ l.MO 

Idl»  Hands  by  T.  8.  Arthur ^ 2.00 

Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  *  f  binding. 
Teach KBs  a  ways  wvlcome  at  oar  spacious  Bo<ik  Booms, 

16 1-2  &  18  Bast  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO^ 

l-tf.      '  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POTODRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  B^Ils  o<  rtdnctd  prices^  forChorchsf, 
Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  Bell  MetMl,  inunuifd  with  our  Paitmt 
Rotary  Hanging*^  ^nd  warranted  equal  in  Puritf  *>f  M^aI^  7om«, 
F<«>M,  atid  DurahilUy  to  any  made  In  America.  (358  bells  sold 
IM  1809.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prlce-Llst  sent  free. 

Address,  V.^NDUZEN  A  TIFT, 

7  102  A  104  Kast  Second  St..  Ciuciunati,  Ohio. 


J.  &;  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING. 


«ENf  S'  FUBHISlINt  OOOM 


TRUNKS  AND  VALISES,  i 


No.  35  East  Washington  btreet, 

INDIAXAPOLLS,  IND. 
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THE   SCHOOIi   FESTIVAI.. 

THE  SOHOOIi  FSSTIVAIi  is  a  bmatifol,  Original  Quarterly  tf agaBiii«,.deTOt»d  to  freah 
kod  iparkling  IHalogtiee,  Becitations,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercieee  for  Sunday  School  and  Day 
khool  Ezbibltioni,  Concerta,  FestiTale,  '^PabllcFridaye,*'  etc.,  condccted  by  ALncn  B.  Sbwklx.,  (for 
learly  liz  yean  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  MaKaaine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  0.  Slaps,  of  Fall  Birer,  Mate 
feeded  by  erery  teacher  and  erery  pnpll.  Price,  60  cxNTa  a  year ;  elz  copies  one  year,  $2.60;  ilngle 
!opy,  29centi.    litued  hr  ALFBED  L.  8EWXLL  *  CO.,  Pnblivker     Chicago,  111.    (Baek  nunbor. 


]Vo.  14  EAST  WASHISrOTOBT  STREET. 


BverythixiK  IS'ew  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Imporieri. 


American  and  Foreign   Watches, 

0>AMOND$.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   8ILTEB   AND  SILYEB  PLATED   WASE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WABRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  girn 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goodi  lold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engrarer.  

J.  H.  COIiCIaAZSB, 

6-1 J  No.  14  East  Wabbivotov  St. 


J".   H.  ^.   S^VwdllTH, 

City    Book    Store, 

Totan*8  Block,       -        -       INDIAWAPOK.I8. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS  9^A  $TATXOV«:ftT« 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stocl<  suited  to  TEACHERS 

arrd  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  In  print  furnished  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.— A  complete 
stock  of  Sunday-school  supplies. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  yon  rislt  the  City. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    FAPER    DEALERS, 

No.  6  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  Airnleh   Teachers  and   Fnpile  and  eTery body  with  Anythliiff  im  tta« 

Book  and  Stationery  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mall  or  Express,  <K  outeloyvM  j»- .  .«4.    Taat^ 
•rs  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

17-2  MSBBILL  ft  VEfiUyS. 


TO  TESJLCHEI^/S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  COU 


Iiopgfellow^i  new  poem,  "The  Divine  Tragedy.** ~ 

Tennyson*!  new  poem,  "The  Last  Tonrnament.**.... ^ 

Bret  Hart*s  new  poem,  "Ea«t  and  Weet.** , 

AQot  Jnne's  Hero — by  the  author  of  Stepping  He4Tenward 

Stepping  QeHvenwaid » 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  HHrriet  Beecher  Stowe ^. 

Dickeni*  Child's  History  of  Kngland,  new  edition ^... 

Biehard  Undermark,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Roailedge 

Life  and  Letteri  of  Niss  Sed..wlck ^....^ 

Condensed  History  of  England ,. 

^Science  for  the  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott ^ 

Dogs  and  the*r  Doings— eplendid  for  boyi* ,. 

Idle  Hands  by  T.  8.  Arthur „ , 


91.00 
1.S5 
1.60 
l.ftO 
160 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.60 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 


Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  '  f  binding. 
Teach EBs  a  ways  welcome  at  our  spacious  Book  Ro<ims, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

1>tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

Msnufacturers  of  superior  B-  lis  at  reduced!  prices,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Ac,  of  pnr^  Bell  Bletnl,  inftuiiu*rt  with  our  Patent 
Rotary  Hanging*^  and  WMrranted  equal  in  Punty  vf  Jfe/aZ,.  7'oiie, 
FinUh,  and  DurabUUy  to  any  made  in  America.  (358  bblls  sold 
IN  WAi.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  «  TIFT, 

7  102  k,  104  £ast  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


RUDY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

ttBHf  S»  FUBinSHINII  ttOODS 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 

THE  SOHOOIi  PESTIVAli  !■  »  bf^atlfal,  Original  Quarterly  Magatlne.deToted  to  freth 
Aod  fparkling  Dinlogneg,  KecitHtiotjii,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  bundaj  School  and  Day 
School  KxliibitlonB,  Concerts,  Feftivals,  "PtiMic  Frldnyf,''  etc.,  comlccted  by  AlVrkd  B.  Skwell,  (fbr 
nearly  six  years  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  >lRgazlne,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  of  Tall  Biver,  Mata 
Needed  by  every  tescher  nnd  erery  pupil.  Price,  o(»  rrsTH  a  year  ;  six  copies  ofte  ytar,  $2.60 ;  sitigle 
copy.  JO  cents.  Issued  by  ALFRKD  I.  SEWKLL  it  CO.,  Publisker  Chicago,  111.  (Back  nurabar. 
froQ)  January,  1870,  can  also  be  s«nt.} 


Our   N  eysr  Books. 


ANiTOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  A  text  Book  for  School..  Acaden»i«i  and 
ramilies,  by  Joseph  C.  M»rlindale,  D.  D.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  f  1.30.    For 

exAtoiDation,  87  cents. 
MartiuJale'i  Au.tomy,  Phyfilology  and  Hygiene  preaenls  th«  following  claims  tn 
the  couVideration  of  i^achers.  The  technlcalltiei  hare  beau  avoided  as  far  ••  c«D5l*t- 
Int  wUh  the  tivatmont  of  the  subject.  The  «tyl«  in  which  it  la  writteD  «  «»otjmly 
pleJlng.  IVi  «ueh  l;  ?o  b-  readily  ion.prehend.d  by  thoae  for  wbuae  ^f  ^j*  »«  f«'^ 
Superfluous  matf.r  has  been  omitted,  so  that  the  book  can  be  cooip Ictj^d  In  a  moch 
shorter  peiiod  tbau  with  any  other  text  book  on  the  subject  as  yet  published. 

o- 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,     ^or  Beginnera.     By  Joseph  C.  Mar 
liudal**,  M.  D.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid.  60  cents.    For  examli.atioii.  40  c«-Tilft- 

Thii  book'is  what  its  title  Indicate.  "  First  Lessons  t»»]*>*°r!iJ*J*J*;f  »*^y '" ."^ 
it  prenenls  each  division  of  the  -object  in  such  an  easy  and  famllUr  style,  tbat  it  e,n 
not  fail  to  i..ierost  nud  instruct  any  child  of  ordinary  InteUigence.  • 

Teachers  inter^-uted  in  the  «'  Object  Lesson  "  system  of  teaching  will  find  thu  httle 
book  a  vtthiabl.*  aid  in  furnishing  subjects  for  discussion. 

0 

LIVY  BOOKS  1.  XXI.  AND  XXH.  With  extracts  from  Boolw  ix..  xxvi.,  sxxt., 
'xxxviii.,  xx'xix.,  and  xlv.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  Geographical  Index,  *e. 
By   Prof.  Thomas  Chase.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.60.     For   examination. 

Sl.(Mi. 


.Q. 


VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES,  GEORGICS.  AND  MORETUll.  with  Explanatory  N.te,. 
Lexicon,  Ac.  By  Prof.  George  Stewart.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid.  $1.2o.  r«r 
examination,  83  cents. 

I  0 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  Text  Book  for  High  Schools.  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Price,  by  mall,  post-paid,  f2.2-r 
For  exaraiuation,  $1.50.  

AN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES-  By  Jo*cph  w. 
Wilson,  A.  M.  Price,  by  mall,  post-paid.  $l.iJ5.  For  examination,  83  cent.. 
In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  such  a  presentation  of  the  tttbjaet  a« 
wil  meet  th«  want,  of  Common  ScliooU  and  Academies  It  is  an  •iemeatar^  work,  aa4 
To  art'mi  ha«  been  made  to  include  everything  which  miaiht  l»  brought  undrr  tbe 
head  of  A  gebra.  The  treatment  of  the  subj^^ct  is  on  the  principle  .1  -nu-p  by  st^j, 
M  that  the  pupil  at  the  very  outset  i»  inspired  with  a  degree  of  coiifldeiK:e  which  inda- 
J?,  self-relianie;  retdering  unnecessary  a  constant  application  to  the  teacher  for  help. 

A  M  \NU  \L  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    A  Text  Book  for  High  Schools.  Acadia- 
'mies  and  Colleges.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.    Beady  in  September. 


,  o-< 


A  FRENCH  VERB  BOOK,  or,  the  Kew  Expositor  of  Verbs  in  French.     By  Ernest  La- 

gaid^,   A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUefr. 

Readv  in  September. 

LaeardJ's  French  Verb  Book  embraces  a  comprehensive  analysia  of  the  conjuga- 

\  tiouB    a  new  method  for  the  formation  and  use  of  the  tenses,  and  a  compete  paradigm 

^  ^.fKU  the   verbs    the   whole  explained   and   exemplified   by   full    illustrHtions      It  w 

i  behviell  ihalth;.  book  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  French  Lao- 

guag«. 

lu  addition  to  the  above,  we  publish  a  number  of  other  valuab!e  text   hooks  fur 
*  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to   any  address  on  applic*. 
v  tion. 

'*  Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 

•  p ..,«  addr«,,  ELDBBDQE  &  BRC, 

,j^  17  North  Seventh  fctreet,  PbiU>)elt>hia. 


TO  TE^OSIEK/S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWABT,  &  CO'S. 

Largfellow'i!  new  poem,  **The  Divine  Tragedy/* „ S1.90 

Tenuyxon'i  new  po*-iii,  "The  Last  Tournametit/* ~.  I. 'id 

Bivt  Hart's  new  pc-ni,  "East  and  West/* ^ 1.50 

Aunt  jMue's  Hero — by  th«  aaibur  of  Stepping  Heavenward. ^ l.ftO 

Stepping  HfHTenwaid 1  50 

Hy  Wite  and  I,  by  HNrriet  Beecti«-r  Stowe 1.76 

Dickens'  <%i)d'8  UiHtory  of  Kngland,  neir  edition 1.50 

Richard  UoderniHrk,  by  the  author  of  8t.  Phillip's  and  Boutiedge l.AO 

Life  and  Letter*  of  Nlss  Sed.wick 2.00 

Condensed  History  of  England 2.50 

Science  for  the  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott ». 1.50 

Dogn  and  the  r  DoinK* — splendid  for  boyt 1.00 

Idl^  Hands  by  T.  S.  Artbnr ., 2.00 

Also  A  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WOBKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  various  styles  *f  binding. 
Tr.schrrs  a  ways  w&lcume  at  our  spacious  Bor>k  Rooms, 

16 1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l,tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POTTNDRr. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

MMnufacturors  of  superior  B-lla  *t  rerfMcei  pric«,  for  Churches, 
S-hiH>l4,  ±c.,  of  pare  B4»ll  Metnl,  niuuntud  with  our  Patmt 
Rotnrff  l£ttHgi$tjf$y  and  WArrnoted  equal  in  Purity  of  JfettU^  Tome, 
Finish,  aiiii  DurohiHiy  Xo  any  made  In  America.  (358  bells  sold 
IN  18<)U.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZKN  A  TIFT, 

7  102  ii  104  East  Second  St..  Clnr^i    nfiti,  Ov  : 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING,   ^ 

MERCHANT    TAIL 


AND  DEALBRS  IN 


READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TRUNKS   AND   VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

iNDuxAPOLis,  ran. 
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OCTOBEB. 


OKU  AN  OF  TFIK 


^TATE    Teachers'    ;^ssociation 


anh  ok 


The  Superintendent  of  Putlic  Instruction. 


^V.    A.     BELL,    Editor. 


,  •1.60  xrsszt 

Fob  FiYi  OB  mobi  CopiiSf  $1.25  ■▲oh. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA: 

J^BLisHED  /Monthly,  by  )V.  ^.  ^bll, 

179.  3  IwmX  BuOdi&c* 


1872. 


1 


"^?A^ 


'-•./< 
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^i^^v^'v^'w^ 


i^v^^^rr^«»«*^^^^^r^^i^F^ 


THE   SCHOOI.    FESTZVAI.' 


^^■^^rv^i^FW^- 


rSES  SCHOOIj  FESTIVAIi  ii  a  besQtiftil,  Original  Qaartorly  MagazIop.ldeToted  to  freah 
d  iparkllng  Dialogue!,  BecttMtionii,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exerciRes  for  Sunday  School  and  Day 
lool  Exhibitions,  Concert*,  FcBtirala,  'Pnblic  Fridaya,"  etc.,  condocted  by  Alfxed  B.  Bewkll,  (for 
irly  ilx  yeari  ♦•dltor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magaslne,)  and  Mri.  M.  B.  C.  Sladi,  of  Fall  Elver,  Ma«« 
eded  bj  erery  teacher  and  «Tery  pupil.     Price,  r>()  tknts    «  year  ;    tlx    copici  one  year,  $2.60 ;  ilngl* 


AZSi 


BTo.  14  EAST  WASHI]!(rOTOM  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Kanafaoturers  and  Importen. 


American  and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILTEB   AND  SILVER   PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPBEi^ENTED.  Special  attvntiofi  gim 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  ar«  EngraTed  FRES  OF  CHABOE  b;  ab  ei^ 
rienced  Engraver. 

J.  H.  COIiCIjAZSR, 

fi.lj  No.  14  Babt  WxMUXMQrcm  St. 


J-.   H.  ^.   S3Vwd:iTI3:, 

City    Book    ©tore, 

Yolin's  Block,        -        -       i:«DIAlf  APOUS. 

WholMiilv  and  BoUil  Denier  in 

BOOKS  m»4.  STATX<0»-4ewr« 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furuinbed  on  the  most  reasonnble  terms. — A  conpIfB 
stock  of  Sunday-8cboul  supplieH. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  you  visit  the  City. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD. 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

lio.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Tupiis  and  everybody  with   anything  ia  tte 

Book  and  Stationery  laino. 


They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Expreai,  at  oatatogmm  jpriew.    Tnel* 

era  viHiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

I7-2  MEBBILIi  &  VmLD*8. 


TO  TEJ^CSIEI^S. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWABT,  &  CO'S. 


LoDgfellow'i  now  puem,  *'  Th«  DWine  Tragedy/' « 

Tennjsoo'i  new  poem,  "  The  L&si  TourDameut." 

Br«t  Bart*s  new  poem,  **Sasc  and  Waet.** «« , 

Aant  Jane's  Hero—by  the  aothor  of  Stepping  BeaTenward. .......... 

Stepping  HeaTenward 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe 

Dickens*  Chlld'i  History  of  England,  new  edition , 

Biohard  Undermark,  by  the  author  of  St.  Phillip's  and  Bontledge 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niss  Sedtiwick 

Condensed  History  of  England .« 

floieoce  for  the  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott 

Dogs  and  their  Doings— splendid  for  boys..... 
Idle  Hands  by  T.  8.  Arthur 


* •••••••« 


«««e>  •••»«•• 


Si.oo 

1.26 
1.60 
l.AO 
160 
1.76 
1.60 
l.«) 
2.00 
2.60 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 


Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDABD  WOBES  OF  THE  DAY 

In  Tarioos  styles  cf  binding. 
Tbaobbbi  always  welcome  at  onr  spacions  Book  Booms, 

16 1-2  ac  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

l-tf.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IMD. 


BTTCZEYE  BELL  POUITDRr. 

ESTABUSHED  IX  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  8u  potior  Bells  ol  reduced  jyrteef,  forChurches, 
Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  Bell  BietAl,  montiufi  with  our  PalnU 
Rotary  Hangimgt,  and  warrnuted  equal  in  Purity  nf  Mttal^  Tom, 
FinUh^  and  Durability  to  any  mnde  in  America.  (358  belli  SOLD 
m  1869.)     Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  «  TIPT. 

7  102  A  101  Kast  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  HEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

«Bllf r  FlBHIimifl}  iOODS 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  S  treet, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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I  IB  MIA. 


State    Teachers'    Associatic 


The  Superintendent  of  PuTdUc  Instruction. 


W.     A.     BELL,     Editor. 


Fob  Fiti  om  kobi  Corii*,  II.IK  sics. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA: 

fCBLISHKD  ;«ONTMt.Y.    BT    )V.    /  .   ^RLL, 
»;.  S  Inrul  BiBdlii. 
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TB£   SCBOOI,   FESTIVAI,. 

THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL  ft  ■  t*>niiriit.  critin.l  guhrt.  ,iy  M.gm 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  CO'S. 

I^orgfellow's  ofwpoom,  "The  Divine  Tragedy/* ^ fl.50 

TennTtoii*«  neir  p<M-in,  **  The  Lut  Tournament." 1.26 

Bret  Hart't  n«w  pot-m,  **Eaec  and  WeeC/* „  l.oO 

A  ant  Jane't  Hero— by  the  aQthor  of  Stepping  Heavenward 1.50 

i^ieppiDg  HeflTenward » 1  .'lO 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Harriet  Beeohi-r  Stowe 1.76 

iDickeofl'  (Thlld'a  History  of  Kngland,  new  ediflon.....'. ^ 1.50 

Richard  Cndermerk,  by  the  anthor  of  St.  Phlllip'f  and  BoQiledge ^ I  AO 

Life  and  Let  ten  of  Niss  Sedi^wick m.... ^ ,2.08 

^'oBdensed  History  of  Eogiand „ „....  2.60 

Science  for  tha  Toung,  by  Jacob  Abbott 1.60 

Doge  aiid  the  r  Doings— splendid  for  boys I.OO 

Idle  Hands  by  T.  S.  Arthur ^ 2.00 

Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  THE  DAY 

In  varions  styles  r  f  binding. 
Teachmis  a!wsy>i  wi  Icome  at  onr  spacious  Book  Rooms, 

16  1-2  &  18  East  Washington  Street; 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 


i-tf. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1837. 

Mnnufarinrprsof  Hup«»rior  Bt-lls  at  redoced  pricen^  for  Churches, 
Sohoold,  kc,  uf  pnre  Bell  Sfetnl,  niuiinti.xl  with  onr  PalmU 
R'tiirff  Uangiiign,  ati<!  warrntited  equal  in  Pur  Up  vf  Metal,  Ton*, 
Finioh,  ami  Durabilitij  to  any  madt;  in  America.  (.i'>i  BELLS  SOLD 
IX  18i>'.K)     Illii<9trated  (Jataiuguu   and  Prico-Li«it  sent  free. 

AJdreHH,  VANDUZKN  «  TIFT, 

7  10*2  A  104  Kast  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

ANI»  nEATFRS  IN 

READY   MADE  CLOTHING, 

GENTS*  FURNISHIHa   aOODS 

TRUNKS    AND    VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

IMHANAI'OI.IS,  I>D. 
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HflPVAPD  UNIVERSITY 

GR^nilATE  SC^iOOl  OF  EDUCATION 

MONROE  C  GUTMAN  LIBRARY 


OEPMrTM   :    > 
EDUOmOli  MO  \ 

AUG  2  21956 
UBR^y 


3  2044  102  789  369 


